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THE CHINA REVIEW. 


AMATEUR 


SINOLOGY. 


Quellen zu Confucius und dem Confucianismus als Einleitung zum Lehrbegriff des 
Confucius. Von Ernst Faber, Rheinisher Missionar. Hongkong, Ch. Gaupp & 
Co. Deutschland, Barmen, Missionshaus. 1873, 8vo., pp. 27. 


To avoid misunderstanding we beg our 
readers at the outset to accept the as- 
surance we make in good faith, that in pro- 
posing to say a few words on Amateur 
Sinology we have not before our mind's eye 
any individual Sinologue in China or else- 
where, and least of all the learned author of 
the little brochure we intend to review. 

Far be it from ns to make an unpro- 
voked onslaught on any individual. We 
are too conscious of our own deficiencies, 
too painfully aware of our own occasional 
leaning towards dilettantism to wish to give 
pain to any one. Be it understood there- 
fore, that the subject of our present re- 
marks is not any individual nor any dis- 
tinct class or school of Sinologues, but a 
certain tendency observable of late among 
modern Sinologues,—a certain mental 
disease, chronic in some, intermittent in 
others, which is perhaps a distinguishing 
feature of all modern literature. The prin- 
cipal symptoms of this epidemic, called 
Amateur Sinology, are ingenious specula- 
¢ion usurping the name of science, hasty 
generalisation founded on a few facts 
stretohed beyond all legitimate hounds, a 
curious mixing up of supposititious facts 


and circular reasonings, a spirit of intel- 
lectual favouritism in dealing with facts 
whether true or supposititious, and all that 
combined with careless superficial study of 
the original sources of information, a lofty 
contempt for detailed researches into the 
minutis of antiquity and with a general pa- 
ralysis of the critical faculty. 

But lest we should be deemed fighting @ 
mere phantom of our own imagination, we 
will state more plainly what we conceive 
to be the characteristic features of this 
lues Sinologica, by introducing them to, 
or rather, lest we might give offence to 
some, introducing to their- notice a gentle- 
maa who in his collective qualities does 
not, we sincerely hope, exist anywhere in 
the flesh, but who is nevertheless a real 
personage, the living embodiment, as it 
were, of all forms of sinologic dilettantiam. 
The gentleman’s name is ‘the model Ama- 
teur Sinologue.” 

We cannot tell exactly where he is living 
just now ; he may be found in one or other 
of the Treaty ports, or in Peking, Hong- 
kong, London, Paris, Munich or San Fran- 
cisco. But we confine ourselves here en- 
tirely to what we observed of him whilst 
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staying in China. He has been living in 
China some years, has acquired a moderate 
acquaintance with the written character, 
has also picked up enough of some Collo- 
quial Dialect to make himself in a measure 
understood by his native teacher, who im- 
perceptibly got into the way of using in 
conversation with his foreign pupil those 
phrases only, whether they be idiomatic or 
not, which make up the limited vocabu- 
lary of our Amateur Sinologue. The lat- 
ter, being more or less unconscious of 
this accommodation on the part of his 
amanuensis, is rather proud to be able to 
converse with him in Chinese, and when he 
finds on coming into contact with outsiders 
that people will not or cannot under- 
stand him, he feels something like con- 
tempt, not unmingled with pity, for those 
poor ignorant natives who do not even 
understand their own mother tongue. Of 
course our Amateur Sinologue has taken 
care to secure a teacher who combines with 
& prepossessing appearance and a tolerable 
acquaintance with the principal Confucian 
Classics, a sufficient amount of self-conceit 
to pass himself off for a first-class scholar. 
This gentleman, armed with a pair of 
gigantic spectacles, long finger-nails and a 
perpetuum mobile of a fan, is the principal 
source of information—a living cyclopedia 
of unlimited learning, from which our 
Amateur Sinologue gathers all his varied 
stores of knowledge. This polished speci- 
men of a native Pundit has studied all 
his master’s weaknessés, reads him like a 
book and takes good care never to contra- 
dict any of his suggestions that have re- 
ference to his peculiar literary crotchets. 
Of course our Amateur Sinologue has 
looked through Dr. Legge’s Classics, of 
which he has but a poor opinion; he has 
pored over Mr. Wade's publications, which 
he considers pedantic to the extreme ; he 
consults occasionally a Dictionary or two, 
but laments the want of a Dictionary 
deserving the. name; but his secret delight 
are a number of old French works on 


Chinese subjects, all compiled from the 
writings of the early Jesuit fathers. The 
latter are with him invaluable guides, the 
more useful ns they are less known and 
less accessible to the general public. 

With this learned apparatus at his elbow 
our Amateur Sinologue feels himself like a 
giant ready to do battle with any literary 
pigmy, and fully qualified to lay down the 
law on any Chinese question. If he has 
the pen of a ready writer, he will write for 
the public papers in China, or for Magazines 
and Reviews published in Europe, or if he 
finds Editors too obtuse to appreciate the 
brilliancy of his style and the erudition 
displayed in the treatment of his themes, 
he will prepare lectures to be delivered 


- before the Shanghai Branch R. A. S., or on 


an intended visit to his native country. In 
ali these effusions of his brain or pen he 
will generally employ broad vague terms, 
treating the Chinese peoples as a unit, and 
their different schools of philosophy, their 
different religious sects and political parties 
as undeserving of separate treatment. 
When speaking of Confucianism, he does 
not trouble himself to distinguish different 
phases of its historical development; he 
sees no appreciable difference between 
Confucius, Mencius, Sun-tze, Han-wan- 
kung, Choo-hi or Mau-si-ho; he disdains to 
analyze what is Confucian, what Tauist, 
what Buddhistic teaching, and especially 
shirks any but the most vague references 
to the distinguishing features of literature 
under certain dynasties. He is especially 
averse to subjects lying within the reach 
of historic and critical certainty, whilst he 
displays a particular predilection for sub- 
jects connected with the remotest anti- 
quity, Chinese primitive religion, Chinese 
ancient mythology, and kindred branches 
of Chinese antiquities. 

Suppose our Amateur Sinologue posses- 
ses a heterogeneous omnium gatherum of 
European works of reference, he will make 
short work with the most difficult problems 
in Chinese literature. Undeterred by his 
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ecanty knowledge of Chinese and the pecu- 
liar difficulty of his subject, he boldly takes 
in hand the Yih-king, singles out an idea 
here and there, applies the required mystie 
or mythological colouring, twists the mean- 
ing of the Chinese characters till every- 
thing fits into his scheme, then he brings 
forth from the mythological lumber-room of 
all nations ander the sun whatever he can 
fork up of analogous ideas among Vedic, 
Egyptian, Semitic, Greek, Roman, Teu- 
tonic, Celtic, and Scandinavian antiquities, 
holds up to the light the wonderful likeness 
of everything that ever emanated from any 
human brain, and the result is: the Yih- 
King, puzzling and incomprehensible as it 
appears to ordinary Sinologues, is as plain 
as plaincan be. The mysterions Tui-yih is 
but another name for the Chaos of the 
Mosaic record, the Yang is evidently Noah, 
the Yin is unmistakeably the Ark, the eight 
diagrams are clearly meant for the eight 
inmates of Noah's Ark, and the whole of 
the Yih-King, as we have it now, is but a 
Chinese transcript of ‘‘the material sys- 
tem set up at Babel.” 

Again. suppose Max Miiller's writings or 
say Cox's Aryun Mythology have fallen into 
the hands of our Amateur Sinologue, he 
will not be able to resist the temptation to 
apply the results of modern comparative 
philology to a new and novel elucidation of 
the Skoo-king. Comparative philologists 
have proved to the entire satisfuction of 
their tribe, that ‘“‘all Aryan myths are in 
the last resort mere descriptions of na- 
tural phenomena as contained in the Vedic 
hymns,” that “they are all in germ and 
essence physical,” and that ‘‘they may all 
be adequately interpreted by reference to 
the material objects and forces in which they 
originated.” All myths are declared to be 
mere names and phrases descriptive of na- 
tural phenomena, the names being gradual- 
ly obscured and deified. Thus, for instance, 
Homer’s [liad and Odyssey are in reality 
but solar myths, the main action in both 
epics being simply the battle of the light 


with darkness (Iliad) and the wandering 
of the sun through the sky (Odyssey). 
Our Amateur Sinologue has learned the 
philological tricks by which this charmingly 
novel result is produced, applies them to the 
Chinese Shoo-king, when lo and behold it is 
all as clear as noon-day; the Chow dynasty 
signifies simply the bright day, the word 
Chow being identified with Zeus and Ju- 
piter by simply writing Djou for Chow 
which nobody will object to; Wen-wang 
is but another name for the brightness of 
the morning, Wu-wang is clearly the sender 
forth of light, Sien-wang means clear or 
fresh, Tan-wang is of course the dawn, and 
so forth. Reading the Shoo-king in the 
light of this simple and rational applica- 
tion of the torch of modern comparative 
philology, the whole disconnected, prosy 
chronicle becomes as charming a romance 
as any of Tennyson’s latest productions. 

If any of our readers wish to be let into 
the secret in order to apply this novel me- 
thod to the exposition of all the remaining 
Chinese Classics, we recommend to them 
to study the following recipe, which hae 
been discovered, written in cipher, on a 
slip of paper which our Amateur Sinologue 
lately happened todrop. Here it is: Take 
any Chinese classic, the more ancient the 
better, strip its heroes of all national and 
personal charaeteristics, retaining only 
their names, make a skeleton abstract of 
the principal events recorded, put the whole 
into an old Aryan kettle, throw in sun and 
moon, five of the planets, and twenty- 
eight constellations, with the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, stir the mass well and let 
it afterwards settle down till it becomes 
thoroughly solar, then put the whole into 
a patent Grimm’s philological crucible, to 
be placed over @ slow fire, fed with chips 
from a German workshop, season the com- 
pound well with chopped Sanskrit-Chinese 
roots, consonants, vowels, prefixes and 
finals, stir it well and carefully skim off 
those troublesome Chinese aspirated eon- 
sonants and tones, keep the mags simmer- 
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ing till you can hear “the Chinese aspirates 
and non-aspirates change into Aryan surds 
and sonants,” then take it off and dish it up 
before the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, or send it to the 
Editor of the China Review. 

Lest our readers might fancy we are cari- 
eaturing sensible interpretation of Chinese 
antiquities, we would ask them to read 
over the following quotation which, we ser- 
iously assure them, is not taken from the 
Shanghai Puck, nor from the Hongkong 
Punch, but from the leading columns of a 
highly respectable and influential Shanghai 
paper, under date of 14th August 1878: 
‘‘ The early legends (of the Chinese) are 
in the main a rechauffé of the nature wor- 
ship of the Vedas. Yaou merges into 
Varuna the Greek Ouranos; Yu into the 
fish of Manu. T'ang turns out to be 
Saranyu; Eyin, his prime minister, becomes 
Hermes or Sarameya, the messenger of 
the Gods. Wén-Wang, the great Feng- 
shui hero next to Fuhhi, is the Indian 
Manu himself, the Greek Minos. Wu 
Wang and Chow Kung are the Agvins or 
Dioscuri. We find such heroes as Peh 
Kan the northern Shield, now apparently 
the Peh-tow or northern bushel of the 
Feng-shui master ; Tai-wu or Sirius ; Wei- 
tsze-ke, or Tung-koo, the morning star. 
The evil emperors are Kéé, or Kit, Greek 
Skot-os the darkness; or Chow, Greek 
Styx the hateful ; they have for wives Me- 
hi, Sanscrit Megha or Greek O-mich-le the 
clouds, and Tanke in which we can detect 
the root of the Greek thnesk-o to die. 
Kwan-wu, the Greek Knephas, the twilight 
fights against Ch‘ang, Saranyu the dawn, 
&c.” Surely our readers will agree with us, 
after reading this, that it is high time to 
protest against such Amateur Sinology 
et hoc genus omne even at the risk of incur- 
ring personal censure and displeasure, and 
to fight its representatives with their own 
"+ ‘weapons. 

To be just however we must add that it 
is not every Amateur without exception 


that takes the above described ues Sino- 
logica so badly. Some, we allow, may be 
quite free from any Aryan hallucinations, 
some may have no particular crotchets of 
any kind, but only occasionally a slight 
attack of Amateur-Sinologic fever, and we 
are quite prepared to confess, that we 
ourselves have felt this fever coursing 
through our veins and inspiring our pen on 
more than one occasion. 

We would by no means therefore recom- 
mend any harsh measures against Amateur 
Sinologues, not even as regards those who 
are in the worst stages of the disease. We 
would neither recommend them to théfr 
respective Ambassadors in Peking for de- 
portation, nor hand them over to the ten- 


“der mercies of the present Governor of 


Hongkong, who has discovered the secret 
how to check and reform Chinese de- 
faulters. We would simply propose that 
those who have the Amateur Sinologic 
fever worst and yet persist in rushing into 
print like raving Malays running a-muck, 
shall be put into a sort of literary stocks, 
shown up to the public gaze, each with a 
Chinese cangue on his shoulders, labelled 
and ticketed as a raving Amateur Sino- 
logue. 

As to those who are not hopelessly en- 
gulfed in their own conceit, whose balance 
of judgment is not irremediably upset, 
we would recommend to propose to them- 
selves, whenever they sit down to write for 
the enlightenment of the public, this ques- 
tion, what do we individually know of 
Chinese literature by actual, thorough and 
independent examination of the originals, 
and how much is there that we do not thus 
know? If we ponder this question, we 
shall learn a little modesty from the fact 
the recognition of which will be sure to 
act as an excellent tonic in eases of Ama- 
teur-Sinologic disease, that the proportion 
of what the best foreign Sinologue knows 
of Chinese literature te what he does ndt 
know of it is as one te & thousand. 

To keep ourselves free fro. the charge 
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of Amateur Sinology wo ought to approach 
Chinese literature with a clear conception 
of its vast extent of unexplored regions and 
of the insufficiency of our own- individual 
qualifications to master the whole, We 
6éught therefore each to single out that 
branch of Chinese literature, for special 
study, which is most congenial to our in- 
dividual tastes and for which by previous 
training we are best fitted. Then we ought 
to be careful not to bring to the study of our 
special subject any preconceived notions, 
any foregone conclusions of our own, and 
ought to pursue our investigations with 
the sole object of ascertaining the truth. 
Moreover, we ought to subject the original 
materials, as well as the indirect sources 
(Commentaries, Biographies, Cyclopedias, 
etc.), tu the microscopic test of philolo- 
gical, historical and philosophical criticism, 
taking nothing for authentic or reliable on 
the mere strength of popular opinion or 
tradition, but severely testing the truth of 
every claim to authenticity or antiquity, 
and judging each case with strict impartia- 
lity on its own merits, as if we were sitting 
on the bench of the Probate Court. Thus 
a Sinologue of .moderate acquirements, 
keeping within the sphere of his own cer- 
tain and critical knowledge, be that sphere 
evér 80 limited, will never incur the sus- 
picion of being but an Amateur Sinologue. 
He will never speak without the book, he 
will never jump at foregone conclusions, 
for he will limit his utterances to what he 
has independently and critically examined, 
‘and he will especially refrain from deliver- 
ing judgment on subjects which he has not 
mastered. 

We have been ¢arried away into this 
train of theught by the study of the little 
beok, which Mr Faber, of the Rhenish 
Mision, has lately published under the 
title ‘‘ Quellen su Confucius und dem Cdén- 
faclanismus,” i.e. sources (of information) 
‘eth eeferbnoe to Confucins and Confu- 
thntom, Mr Fabor wrote this brochure ‘‘ne 
en ietrvduation b&w his systematio digest 


(Lehbrbegriff) of the doctrines of Con- 
faucius,” which pamphlet has been noticed 
at length in these columns (Vol. I, p. 260). 

The very title ‘‘Quellen” indicates the 
sound position Mr. Faber takes with refer- 
ence to Confucianism. What we Germans 
call ‘‘Quellenstudium” is the best safeguard 
against any attack of Amateur Sinology. 
But Mr. Faber shows even more pointedly 
that his aims and method are anything but 
those of an Amateur Sinologue. It is his 
conviction that a scientific exposition of Cons 
fucianism remains, after all that has been 
published on the subject by foreign sinolo- 
gues (Mr Faber himself not excluded), 
an unfulfilled desideratum “eine noch zu 
lésende Aufgabe.” Mr Faber assigns as 
his reasons for this conviction that the 
preliminary questions, indispensable to a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, have 
scarcely been attempted yet; let alone their 
having been conclusively answered. These 
preliminary inquiries concern, in Mr. 
Faber’s opinion, the following questions: 
1, as to the history of the age which 
produced Confucius ; 2, as to his precursors 
and epigones in the field of literature; 
3, as to the various phases of development 
through which Confucianism has passed 
since the days of Confucius down to the 
present day. He might have added that 
we have not yet even a clear conception 
of the genetic history of Confucius’ owa 
personal views. Dr. Legge has given us 
an excellent sketch of the life of Con- 
fucius, of his wanderings from place to 
place, of his doings and sayings here and 
there down to his sad and melancholy end, 
but this ‘‘ Life of Confucius” leaves us 
entirely in the dark as to the history of his 
mind, as to the process and its progressive 
stages by which his grand system of ethios 
gradually ripened within his mind to that 
stage of perfection in which it has been 
delivered to us. 

Whe would dare to assert that he ander 
étands Kant without having traced for him- 
eelf the progress which speculative phileso- 
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phy made before him, the influence which 
Hume and others exercised upon his mind, 
and the gradual development of his own 
individual system, to which should be add- 
ed also a clear conception of the influence 
it exercised upou his epigones? Neither 
Kant oor Confucius nor any other philoso- 
pher burst upon the world like meteors, 
but they are each the natnral product of 
his own time, subject to the laws of growth 
and gradual expansion from which no hu- 
man brain is exempt. ‘ Es ist noch kein 
Gelehrter vom Himmel gefallen,” is one of 
the few proverbs which are equally applica- 
ble to all nations. : 

To arrive therefore at a scientific know- 
ledge of Confucianism we require a detailed 
exposition of the state of literature, politics 
and civilisation before Confucius, a genetic 
history of his own philophical system and 
a systematic digest of all those doctrines 
which were actually taught first by Con- 
fucius himself. But we further require 
to know the position he assumed to con- 
temporary philosophers, the development 
which his various disciples gave, cunsis- 
tently or inconsistently, to the teachings 
of their master, and finally the various 
schools and sects, orthodox or heterodox, 
into which Confucianism branched out from 
the days of Mencius down to Mau-si-ho. 

Any attempt to exhibit a complete pic- 
ture of such a complicated subject as Con- 
fucianism, before the materials for a full 
and final judgment are collected and criti- 
cally examined, would bring upon us the 
deserved ridicule of native Confuacianists 
who would justly put us down as mere 
Amateur Sinologues. On the other hand, 
if we build up a systematic description of 
Confucianism on the above-described scien- 
tific basis, we shall then be able to stand 
up before native scholars without blushing, 
we shall then be able to show to the 
Chinese, that we are more than a match 
for them, not with shot and shell only or 
by feats of engineering skill, but also with 
the more subtle weapons of Western 


science, on the battle field of practical, 
speculative and critical philosophy. 

Mr. Faber explains the most pressing 
wants of the student striving after a scien- 
tific conception of Confucianism to be—1. 
a survey of the whole range of meterials 
bearing on the subject; 2. critical sifting 
of all the available sources of information ; 
8. an insight into the Ante-Confucian 
literature and the position Confucius as- 
sumed towards it; and 4. a clear view of 
the relations in which the disciples and 
epigones of Confucius stand to their master 
and to exch other. We are somewhat dis- 
appointed however at finding that Mr. Fa- 
ber immediately adds, ‘‘we ure for the 
present not in the position to auswer these 
questions explicitly, but confine ourselves 
to giving a brief survey of the literature 
specially referring to these subjects.” 
This is precisely what Wylie in his Notes 
and Dr. Legge in his various Prolegomena 
have done, before Faber, in a masterly style. 
Had Mr. Faber combined the results of 
the investigations of these two unimpeach- 
able authorities and supplied occasional 
Omissions or inaccuracies, he would have 
deserved the thanks of all Sinologues. But 
Mr. Faber, though briefly mentioning these 
two writers and Dr. Plath, seems to have 
aimed chiefly at giving us a list of the 
works in his own possession, a catalogue 
of his own certainly well-stocked library. 
How else can we explain the omission of 
all mention of some of the most important 
writers on Confucianism, as Ho-an, Kaonr- 
lin, etc., and the enumeration of Tauistic 
and military works which have no bearing 
whatsoever on the subject? In his first 
chapter Mr. Faber gives ‘the sources of 
information concerning the life and doc- 
trines of Confucius” and divides them into 
‘normative, canonical, heterodox and in- 
direct sources.” With only two or three 
exceptions, all the works mentioned here 
are to be found referred to in Wylie’s and 
Dr. Legge'’s writings—a fow of the refer- 
ences, as for instance thas on Wan-ise (Fa- 
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ber, p. 11, 8), appear to have been literally 
translated from Wylie’s Notes (p. 175)— 
whilst there are works enumerated here 
like the Sau-shin-ki, the Shin-sien-ch‘uen 
and the writings of Kwei-kuh-tsi, which 
may be called sources of information con- 
cerning demonology, exorcism and Tauism, 
but which surely do not contribute any- 
thing to our knowledge of Confucianism. 
On the other hand, Mr. Faber supplies 
some very valuable information concerning 
Tauist writers and their views of Confu- 
cianism, which no foreign Sinologue before 
Faber has ever disclosed. Mr. Faber 
seems to have a special hankering after 
Tauism ; his whole book is pervaded by a 
Tanist odour ; and speaking of Ghwang-tze, 
whom Chalmers (Vol. I., p. 209 etc.) show- 
ed to be but ‘a raving metaphysician,” 
8 “dreamy” philosopher who entirely 
obliterates ‘‘ the distinctions of right and 
wrong, of truth and error, of fact and 
fiction,” of whose references to Confucius 
Dr. Legge (I. Proleg. p. 18) says that 
they ‘are mostly burlesques,” Faber bold- 
ly asserts, in the face of these two eminent 
authorities, that ‘‘ Chwang-tsze is the most 
important philosopher of the Chinese,”— 
der bedeutendste Philosoph der Chinesen! 
We wonder what Confucius, Laou-tsze, 
Yang-choo, Mih-tsze, Choo-hi and Maon-si- 
ho are in Mr. Faber’s estimation compared 
with this Tauist mystic; and we are spe- 
cially curious now to see how Mr. Faber, 
who has prepared, as he informs his read- 
ers, a German translation and Commentary 
on the works of Chwang-tsze, will succeed 
in maintaining this favourite of his “hours 
with the Mystics ” on his tottering pedestal 
of philosophic pre-eminence. But, as we 
said before, in spite of this leaning towards 
Tauism Mr. Faber supplies, in the succeed 
ing articles on ““Ante-Confucian literature” 
and on “the philosophical schools of the 
Chinese,” much new information. The 
views of the Tauist writers Shi-tsze and 
Han-fi-tsze concerning Confucianism, one- 
sided and even burlesque as they may be, 


are certainly, to judge from the extracts 
Mr. Faber gives, an excellent antidote 
against the incense-shrouded eulogies of 
Confucianism which have hitherto mono- 
polized the attention of foreign Sinologues 
in their inquiries into the merits of Con- 
fucianism. 

The following chapter, freely translated 
from Mr. Faber’s book, will give our 
readers a clear view of the position he 
takes with reference to Chinese anti- 
quities :— 

ANTE-Conructan LITERATURE. 


If we except the materials afforded by 
the more ancient canonical writings, there 
are no authentic sources of information 
dating from a time prior to the age of 
Confucius. This is a fact the bearing of 
which does not appear to have been suffi- 
ciently recognized There are indeed vari- 
ous hints, even quotations, borrowed from 
works of a more ancient date, but they have 
never been collected as yet. It may be 
possible to deduce all the characteristics of 
Confucianism from the Ancient Documents 
(Shoo) and the Classic Odes. But it is sur- 
prising that some of these works are re- 
ferred to an unreasonably remote age. If 
Chinese Literature had arisen about the 
beginning of the Chau Dynasty (i.e. ubout 
6UU0 years before Confucius) it would be 
something we could understand. But to 
go back to an earlier date and even to Yau 
and Shun, 1,800 years before Confucius, 
appears to us monstrous and beyond all 
parallel. 

Dr. Plath, the Munich professor, is 
still exerting himself to the utmost in 
defence of the authenticity of the oldest 
records contained in the Shoo, and brings 
forward three arguments which we pur- 
pose to briefly examine. The first argu- 
ment is that the Shoo mentions offices 
which are never mentioned in after times. 
To this we reply that even in the Yuh Tse 
offices are mentioned which are never re- 
ferred to in after times, and that Chinese 
critics (the Editors of the Imperial 
Catalogue) infer from this very cir- 
cumstance that the book is a forgery. 
But even nted that the offices men- 
tioned in the Shoo King once existed, it 
does not by any means follow that these 
offices were established 1100 or 1200 years 
before the beginning of the Chau Dynasty, 
much less that the book which refers to 
them is of the same antiquity. 

Dr. Plath’s second argument is that the 
style of those books -is very different from. 
the style found in the books of a later age. 
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To this we reply that such diversity of style 
may arise from individual or local causes. 
The individuality of the writer should not 
be overlooked. Wai Nan Tasze’s style, for 
instance, has also very many antique char- 
acteristics. If instead of his ponderous 
volumes there were extant only one or two 
short treatises referring to the ancient 
emperors, many @ critic would feel tempt- 
ed to ascribe to them an Ante-Confucian 
origin. Again, many diversities in ancient 
Chinese literature derive their origin from 
local dialects analogous to, though not as 
fully developed as, the Attic and Doric 
dialects in Greek. It is to be attributed 
to such local causes that we find, even in 
the primitive age of the Chinese written 
language, such a great abundance of syno- 
nyms (compare for instance, the Rhb-Ya). 
Such peculiarities may have retained their 
influence down to the time of the Chau 
Dynasty and afterwards (compare, for ins- 
tance, Fang Yin from the Han Dynasty); 
end prove anything but an origin dating 
so far back as 1200 years. The style more- 
over of the documents in question is so 
fully developed and so uniform with the 
luter style in all its general forms and not 
a few details, that the assumption of an 
interval of 1200 years is uncalled for and 
even incomprehensible. At any rate one 
would have to suppose that this interval 


was characterized by great literary activity . 


and productiveness for which all his- 
torical evidence is wanting. From the text 
itself it may be inferred that it belongs to 
a later age, for it purports to be an ex- 
amination into antiquity and not a contem- 
porancous record. 

Dr. Plath’s third argument is based upon 
Yau's instructions concerning the deter- 
mination of the equinoxes, but the question 
is, if Yau ever gave such instructions. 
They may indeed be prior to the Chau 
Dynasty, but there is not the slightest rea- 
son to suppose that they were written down 
as early as 2300 B.C. That ancient and 
orthodox Chinese authors had little con- 
fidence in the reliability of the ancient 
documents is incontrovertibly shown by the 
dictum of Mencius, that it would be better 
to have no documents than to bestow on 
them (implicit) confidence. We consider it 
therefore an unscientific assumption to date 
the age of the documents of the Shoo before 
the beginning of the Chau Dynasty. 

The same result is obtained by a de- 
4ailed examination into the component 
parts of the Canonical Book of Odes. We 
refer our readers to Dr. Eitel’s article in 


the China Review, Vol. I., Patl. It 
geems to us however to be going too far 
when he suggests (p. 12) that ‘ neither 
the Shi King nor any of ite pieces existed 
in their present form anterior to the 8th 
Century before Christ.” This would give 
only two Centuries before Confucius, where- 
as there are too many traditions referring 
to the beginning of the Chau Dynasty ag 
a productive period both in politics and 
literature. f the book of changes also 
nothing existed before the Chau Dynasty 
except the eight diagrams, the names of 
which would seem to have been different 
then. The 64 diagrams were probably in- 
vented eat the beginning of the Chau 
Dynasty, and the text itself is according 
to the unanimous testimony of all Chinese 
critics certainly not much older. As to the 
Li Ki, Confucius (Analects IiI. 9. Comp. 
II. 23, Doctrine of the Mean, XXVIII. 5) 
refers not as one might expect to written 


_ documents extant in his own time but to 


tradition which he designates as doubtful. 
How under these circumstances Confucius 
came to speak of the ceremonies of Hea, 
1,500 years before his own time, is diffi- 
cult to conceive. 

It is asserted indeed that the Shi is of 
a high antiquity, but it is more likely that 
it was not written before Confucius. Even 
the Imperial Edition in 80 volumes adduceg 
no earlier voucher for its antiquity than 
Siun Hwang the contemporary of Mencius. 
The same may be said of the Chau Li, 
where a detailed description of the duties 
of all the offices of that dynasty is given. 
Considering Confucius’ great penchant for 
similar records of antiquity, we may take 
it for granted that if such works had ex- 
isted in his time he would certainly have 
quoted them as frequently as he quoted 
the Odes and the Documents. The moat 
ancient references to the Shoo King con- 
tained in the Imperial Edition are but 
nuthors of the Han Dynasty. With re- 
ference to the ritual of the Chau Dynasty 
we refer our readers to Biot’s excellent 
translation Le Tschau Li; Paris 1861. 

No doabt records were made now and 
then even in remote antiquity, but they 
were as far as matters political were con- 
cerned already inaccessible at the time of 
Mencius. The latter introduces passages 
now found in the Li Ki or in the I Li with 
one and the same expression. 

From all this it seems to us sufficient 
latitude allowed to the Ante-Confucian 
literature, if we place its rise in the year 
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[Without concurring in all or accepting responsibility for any of the conclusions of 
the following paper, we are glad to give it insertion (intact even to the title, in deference to 
the wishes of a respected contributor) as a fair specimen of magazine writing on one side 


of an important question. 


We do not, however, desire to make the China Review the 


exponent of only one side of any question, or the organ of any particular set of persons. 
We shall therefore gladly insert an answer to or a refutation of what is expressed below, 
after which we shall probably consider the subject as closed for the time being. We only 
stipulate that such an answer or refutation shall consist of fairly stated historical or 
critical matter, and not of mere contradiction, assertion, or denunciation.— Ep1Tor. | 


The history of intercourse between the 
West, or, to speak more exactly, the Wes- 
tern-East and China, divides itself into two 
distinct periods. And though the line 
separating them is very narrow—though 
the first period seems almost to lengthen 
on into and overlap the second, no diversity 
can be more marked than that which pre- 
vails between the two. The first, which 
may roughly be taken as the first fifteen 
Christian centuries, is historically dim, but 
the dimness is the far radiance of what 
once was bright. It was a period of what 
we are accustomed to call progress, but 
perhaps of a sounder progress, because 
slower, than any for which we have educat- 
ed ourselves to strive and to hope. The 
scanty records of the time are suffused 
with a tone for which we look in vain in 
these days. Those who came to China 
were glad to come, and the Chinese were 
glad to have them. They brought eyes 
for all they saw, and found in the splendid 
cities of an unconquered land magnificence, 
generosity, letters, and civilisation that 


eclipsed the lustre of Christian Venice, with 


a simple frugality of life that shamed the 
excesses of Christian Rome. A spirit of 
pure chivalry breathes through the fasci- 
nating narratives of Marco Polo and Ibn 
Batuta—they had not unlearnt how to ad- 
mnire, they had not forgotten how to revere. 
Unspoilt by the material fastidiousness of 
modern refinement—more given than we 
to plain living, and more to high thinking 
—they could afford to be pleased with a life 
whose amenities were perhaps not less well 
ordered than those of their own homes. 
And the courtesy they shewed was worthily 
equalled by that which was shewed to 
them. 

Above all, it wasa period of success. Whe- 
ther we consider the history of the Indian 
Buddhists, who, about the time of Christ, 
commenced a Missionary movement upon 
China which has certainly left its mark— 
the Indian traders, who followed closely in 
their wake—the Nestorians of the sixth 
century—the Arabs and Mahommedans who 
flocked to Censcalan, Zaitun, Kanfu, Kin- 
say, and other places, the ‘‘dim rich cities” 
of Cathay, from which their religion tinged 
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the whole land—the Romanist envoys of 
the thirteenth century, before the Church’s 
own strifes and schisms had sealed the fate 
of her splendidly initiated enterprise in 
China; John of Plano Carpini, Ru- 
bruquis, John de Monte Corvino, and Friar 
Odoric of Pordenone—the amiable Ibn 
Batuta—or those princes of medizval 
travel, the Polo family, we shall discover 
that they all attained, to an extent very 
surprising to us, the objects which they 
sought in the Far East, where their re- 
idence was pleasing not to themselves 
only but to others. Towards the close of 
this period also, China, for the first and last 
time since the far-off days of that Emperor 
of the Han who is said to have penetrated 
to the shores of the Caspian, shewed some 
signs of a desire to seek even as she was 
sought. Kinsmen of the sovereigns who 
maintained a brilliant and liberal Court at 
Cambalu had overrun Russia, entered 
Poland and Hungary, and had burned 
Cracow and Pesth. There was a time—it 
is embalmed in our own literature like dead 
flies in amber*—when the name of the 
Great Khan was as familiar in English 
mouths as that of the Sultan of. Turkey or 
the Pope of Rome. Even in later and 
worse days, the first successes of Ricci 
and Schaal at the Manchu capital would 
seem to shew that the frank and generous 
spirit of the middle ages had not been 
wholly corrupted, but the clouds were then 
closing in fast, and we have inherited the 
night. 

How dark a page we turn when once the 
sixteenth century is reached, and instead of 
the story of the almost mythic splendours 
of Cathay and Cambalu, “ trailing clouds of 
glory” and bright with simple happiness, 
we commence the more exact and verifica- 
ble, but: infinitely sadder records of the 
intercourse of discontented and complain- 
ing Europeans with an averse and decad- 
ent China, respect on either side having 


* Much Ado About Nothing, I1.,i. 271. Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, LIL, ii. 101. 


yielded to hatred, and admiration to con- 
tempt. It is like passing from light to 
darkness, from the glow of the golden age 
to the squalors and misery, the weariness, 
the fever, and the fret of the present. 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

I propose to trace the causes which have 
led to so sad a change. We shall find most 
of them concentrated and typified in the 
History of Macao. 

The Portuguese claim to have been the 
pioneers of European intercourse in these 
waters. They were so, but they were also 
the effectual pioneers of European disap- 
pointment, disaster, and ill-repute. India 
and Malacca were their stepping-stones 


‘to China, and thence the violence which 


marked their steps threw a shadow of evil 
omen before them. 

The first known visit of Portuguese te 
China was in 1514, when some of the fo- 
reign residents in Malacca ventured hither, 
probably in native vessels, and, though 
they were not permitted to land, made 
great profits on their goods.* They were 
followed by Rafael Perestrello in a junk, 
and again by Ferdinand Andrade, who, in 
addition to his Malayan craft, had four 
Portuguese ships. Then came Thome 
Pirez, an envoy from the Governor of Goa, 
who was received with not less than all the 
old courtesy. 

‘‘Up to this point,” to quote a recent 
writer, ‘‘ there was no reason why Chinese 
relations with the West should not have 
gone on as quietly as the Buddhist mis- 
sions of the seventh century or the Arab 
trade of the tenth. Itis to be recorded, 
to the eternal disgrace of Christendom, 
that the children of this world were, in 
their generation, wiser than the children 
of light. Whilst Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, and Arabs came to Canton 
supported by no ‘enlightened foreign 
policy,’ and got all they wanted, whether 
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Yeligious saccess or trading privileges, 
Europeans have come vi et armis, protected 
by cannon and fenced round with exterri- 
toriality, and have earned for themselves 
little but hatred, scorn, and contempt. 
Their religion, claiming to be the truth of 
truths, seems as far off leavening even the 
tmported creeds of China as on the first 
day when Ricci adopted his Chinese gar- 
ments.” Only one year later came Simao 
de Andrade, and with him bloodshed, 
treachery, and rapine. So: flagitious were 
his proceedings that the Chinese rose upon 
him as a common pirate, besieged him in 
his head-quarters at the island of Shang- 
ch‘nan, and drove him from China. The 
next expedition arriving was attacked by 
those who had experienced his brutal vio- 
lence, and for the next twenty years the 
coast of Kwang-tung was not safe for fo- 
reign ships. The unhappy Piroz was still 
at Canton, where, after a lengthy enquiry 
into the dealings of his countrymen, he was 
executed in 1523. 

This virtually stopped the trade in. the 
south and directed it to Ningpo, where a 
settlement throve for some time. But 
within one generation a course of more 
than ordinary rapacity and licentiousness 
brought down the country people on the 
traders, who were expelled with a great 
massacre.* A settlement at Swatow fared 
no better, the foreigners being driven out 
soon after the Ningpo explosion. In no 
part of China perhaps has so inveterate: 
a hatred to: foreigners been shewn as at 
this port. ‘This hostility * * * * * 
prevented Her Majesty's Government from. 
obtaining a desirable site for the foreign 
settlement, which now stands on either 
side of a wide river, a monument, no doubt, 
of the ignorant antipathy of the brutal 
Chinese to the benefits of intercourse with 
the mild and civilised, foreigner.” The 
Portuguese buccaneers sowed the wind and 
we reap the whirlwind. It must be re- 
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membered by those who are disposed to 
lay all the blame of our present unsatisfac- 
tory position upon the Chinese, that large 
foreign. communities had becn residing 
prosperously and unmolested in most of 
the Chinese purts for centuries. The only 
disaster recorded ever to have happened to 
them was the massacre, at Canfu in 877, 
of a hundred and twenty thousand Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mahommedans, and Parsees. 
But this was not in consequence of any 
special animosity towards them. They 
only shared the extermination which the 
rebel chief Huang Ch‘ao was inflicting on 
the inhabitants of the entire province. 

The feeling against the Portuguese grew 
less bitter in the south as. the wronged 
generation disappeared, and the traders 
gradually crept back again, at first only 
hanging about the island of Shang Ch‘uan, 
which was finally abandoned, however, in 
1542. Xavier died there in loneliness 
and want ten years after, not having 
set foot in the China he yearned to- 
convert, but ‘thwarted in his plans: 
by the untoward opposition of his coun- 
trymen. For the Portuguese Merchants 
were opposed to the extension of a 
faith which their flagitious condtct so 
outrageously belied.”* Xavier’s last hours 
would perhaps have been even sadder than 
they were could he have foreseen that 
within a century the rising. diocese of 
Macao would become the scene of a dis- 
graceful clerical warfare, utterly destroy- 
ing the edifice whose spiritual foundations 
he was not even permitted to lay. 

Ten. years later, the only other Portu- 
guese settlement except Macao was aban- 
doned after a short existence at an island 
or islands called Lampacao.t Its very site 
is now become doubtful. 

Thus Macao was left the only representa- 
tive, and continued the only representative 
of European trade with China. It had 


* Middle Kingdom, II., 800, $01. 
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been founded about 1535, when permission 
was obtained from the local Magistrates to 
erect a few matsheds on the barren shore 
there, for the temporary purpose of drying 
and storing some damaged cargo. Portu- 
guese historians, with that leaning to 
fictitious embellishment which will have to 
be noticed more than once again, have 
invented a supposititious pirate, who was 
suppressed by Portuguese prowess, an 
Imperial grant of land at Macao being the 
result. This story however is not so ben 
trovato but that it bears the stamp of fiction 
on the very face of it, and it has been 
many times dissipated into air.* The Chi- 
nese account of the transaction is much 
nearer the truth. 

‘(In the Ming dynasty, towards the end of 
Ching-tei’s reign, the Franks’ (Portuguese), 
‘concealing their real names, contrived to slip 
into the anchorage, and suddenly appeared at 
Canton, where they did not report nor pay 
tribute. Wang Pei, the assistant commissioner 
of rivers and roads, granted their requests, and 
in the first instance they began to erect matsheds 
(q.d. at Macao). But the country people, greedy 
of gain, presently supplied them with bricks, tiles 
and timber, so that they built houses, and lived 
there a long time, paying crown-rent for the 
land they occupied. * * * * * * 
They have lived there ever since for now more 
than two hundred years, just like citizens, beget- 
ting sons and grandsons ; and, awed by the In- 
perial Majesty, but also mindful of the favour 
shewed them, they have been observant of regu- 
lations, and have not created disturbance by 
proselytising.’’+ 

The toleration of Macao, whilst other 
settlements were suppressed, was owing to 
the Portuguese having discovered at last 
that open violence and rapine could not be 
continued. They did not outrage the peo- 
ple, and the Government paid but little 
heed to them. Local officials were always 
to be bought, and were bought regularly 
and continually. During the last year of 
the Ming dynasty the Imperial power was 
too much enfeebled, and too much haras- 
sed by the inroads of the Manchu to under- 


take any matter which was not of pressing 


* Treaty Ports of China and Japan, 203-205 ; 
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necessity. The early Manchu emperors 
seem to have revived something of the spirit 
of Kublai Khan. They were not averse to 
foreigners, as the celebrated Free Trade 
proclamation of Kang-hsi sufficiently shews, 
and doubtless another Mareo Polo would 
have met with Marco Polo’s success, as 
indeed it may almost be said Ricci did. 
Nevertheless, it was only by a constant 
stream of gold that the Portuguese main- 
tained themselves at Macao. They had to 
bribe at every turn. Bribery fortified their 
position both figuratively and literally, for 
the city walls were built by bribing the 
Cantonese authorities to wink at their con- 
struction.* Not a house, not a church could 
be built but by bribery. In all matters of in- 


ternational justice between themselves and 


the Chinese the bribe was ever ready. In 
1657 the Viceroy of the Two Kwang publicly 
arrested citizens of Macao in their own 
streets. He was convinced ‘“‘ by documents 
laid under his eyes and the promise of four 
thousand taels” of their innocence.+ No 
matter what was the point at issue, the 
gift that blindeth the eyes was always 
forthcoming. If the affair were serious the 
provincial authorities would always falsify 
their reports to the throne, provided they 
had their price. Thus, ina case where two 
Portuguese soldiers cruelly murdered two 
Chinese, Macao was blockaded for three 
weeks and no provisions allowed entrance, 
but eventually the local officers were bribed 
into reporting that the murder had been 
committed whilst both murderers were in- 
sane! It cost the city a good deal—the 
only security that such insanity would not 
become too prevalent. The Viceroy of the 
Two Kwang suddenly summoned the Go- 
vernor and Chief Justice of Macao to 
appear before him at Shao-ch‘ing, the 
then Viceregal Capital. The trembling 
settlers were afraid to obey and dared 
not refuse, so, with a readiness of ex- 
pedient more ingenious than creditable, 
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they sent Ruggieri, a Jesuit, with another, 
to personate these two functionaries. They 
met with a somewhat stern reception, for 
the question was of the even then notorious 
practice of kidnapping, but within twenty- 
four hours the Viceroy had the most solid 
reasons for disbelieving all the evil reports 
he had heard. 

But with all this debasing corruption, 
permission to remain at Macao during the 
Emperor's pleasure, on payment of an 
annual tribute, was all that was gained. 
A bribe demoralises both parties; it is the 
curse of him that gives and him that takes. 
It is difficult to see how a municipality 
which so habitually stooped to sanction 
and suggest such unworthy expedients 
could retain honesty of intention, purity 
of principle, or vigour of administration. 

How completely the city was treated as 
in vassalage to China may be inferred from 
the fact that the Chinese customs were 
regularly collected, just as at Canton, and 
that a Chinese officer was appointed to 
reside there, not only to rule his own 
countrymen within the walls, but also to 
check the encroaching spirit of the Portu- 
guese. He repeatedly called them to 
order—for excluding ships of other nations 
from the harbour, for attempting to seize 
vessels contraband of war in the harbour, 
for building this or pulling down that, or 
for interfering with the Chinese residents ; 
nor did they dare to gainsay his commands. 
In 1802, and again in 1808, the Chinese 
raised the strongest objections to our 
friendly occupation of Macao, on the ground 
that they and they only were the people to 
protect their vassals. We acknowledged 
the justice of their position and withdrew ; 
otherwise they were quite willing to fight 
for it. It was not until they did fight, but 
on another matter, and were thoroughly 
crippled in the contest, that the settlers 
ever ventured to think of being indepen- 
dent. In 1844 they began to presume on 
Chinese weakness, and in 1849 Governor 
Amaral’s forcible expulsion of the Chinese 


' 


Customs’ officers, followed by his treacher- 
ous murder, precipitated them into a state 
of unrecognised and anpermitted, but 
unchallenged squatting on an undefined 
portion of Chinese territory, against whieh, 
if Chinese utterances are to be believed, 
protests will ere long be made. 

The few instances I have cited were not, 
of course, the only ones in which the Chi- 
nese asserted their lordship over the soil 
at Macao. The question was incessantly 
raised, and their favourite mode of pres- 
sure was to stop the supplies of food. But 
they always exhibited that curious reluct- 
ance to do anything decisive which is so 
characteristic of Chinese policy, and also 
the vials of some great man’s wrath were 
much mitigated by the time they were 
strained through half a score venal and 
corrupt subordinates. The execution of 
Pirez, the murder of Amaral, and the Tien- 
tsin massacre are the only instances that 
occur to me wherein the Chinese bite has 
been at all proportioned to the Chinese 
bark. It may console some persons who 
wish never to be out of sight of a gun- 
boat, that during more than three centuries, 
Macao, with no adequate means of 
resistence, has been repeatedly doomed to 
extermination, a sentence which has never 
been carried out. 

We must bear in mind who were 
the inhabitants of this city. I1t was 
customary to call them Portuguese, for 
want of a more convenient name. But a 
respectable author, quoting from Portu- 
guese authorities, assigns them a different 
and less honourable nationality. The pri- 
sons of Portugal, he says, were now and 
then emptied, and the felons sent to Portu- 
guese India and the East, where they 
became pirates or smugglers, or merchants 
in default of more congenial occupation. 
From the marriages of such persons as 
these with ‘‘ Malay, Chinese, Japanese, 
and other women,” Macao was chiefly popu- 
lated. It contained also ‘‘ those whose fore- 
fathers were not Portuguese, but either 
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Malay, Chinese, or Japanese converts.’* 
Of courso the Chinese element in. this 
heterogeneous mixture has always pre- 


dominated, and of the pure Chinese popu- 


lation of the peninsula it was affirmed with 
truth in 1884 that they were the “ very 
dregs of China.’’} 

It is not surprising then that, from the 
first, an utter untrustworthiness in the 
matters of humanity and honour has: been 
the note of certain portions of the Maca- 
ense community. Their settlement had 


not existed forty years’ before the Chinese 


were obliged to barricade the isthmus 
leading to the mainland with a wall, which 
still exists, ‘to prevent their children from 
being kidnapped.”{ ‘ Formerly,” we are 
told, ‘the merchants of Macao dealt large- 
ly in slaves kidnapped in China, Japan, 
and many other places, or bought.”§ This 
is perfectly correct except the first word. 
Amongst the “other places,” Annam might 
be mentioned. 

This nefarious pursuit was supposed 
to be hallowed when it was carried on 
ostensibly for religious purposes. True 
believers, dryly defined by Sir Andrew 
Ljungstedt to be ‘‘men who suspend the 
use of their common sense on all points of 
religious controversy,’ did not scruple to 
seduce children for education by the 
Jesuits, to purchase them, or to conceal 
those carried off by kidnappers.|| The 
holiness of the practice did not render it 
less offensive to the Chinese. Besides 
slave dealing, we find slave holding re- 
cognised through the entire history of this 
pious place; it certainly existed in 1622, 
nor can I discover when it ceased. 

It might be supposed that the honest 
trade which would almost necessarily spring 
up at the only port open for commerce with 
China would, in the course of time, absorb 


* Ljungstedt’s Historical Sketch, 27. 
+ Ibid, 31. 
$ Ibid, 18. 
§ Ibid, 29. 
\| Ibid, 78. 
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and consume the dross of such an inhuman 
traffic, as a fierce fire burns up and clean- 
ses impurity. But, in the first place, slave- 
dealers seem to prefer callings where money 
can be made without working for it, such as 
the trade to which I have alluded; secondly, 
perhaps without intending it, those of 
Macao have always pursued the most 
sticidal policy in regard to commerce which 
it is possible to imagine. Their main idea 
has been to keep out everybody else, which 
they might have seen to be plainly im:- 
practicable, and most undesirable even if 
they could have accomplished it. To carry 
out this dog-in-the-manger policy no mean- 
ness was too despicable, no treachery too 
The two great weapons resorted to 
were slander of their rivals to the Chinese, 
and bribery to make the local officers con- 
firm it. 

The Spaniards were the first to receive 
this treatment; and even when they and 
the Portuguese were under a common 
Sovereign, Philip II., the latter incited the 
Chinese to refuse to a wrecked Spanish 
Colonel permission to refit or repair his 
ship.* The Dutch, against whom the 
excuse of international hatred could not be 
pleaded, fared no better ; the intrigue in the 
case of their second disappointment having 
been pushed even as far as Peking, where 
the Macao agents were offering any sum 
for a refusal of the requests of the new 
comers. This odious conduct could not 
but recoil upon itself, and consequently we 
find the seventeenth century little but a 
period of uninterrupted disaster for the 
selfish city. In 1631 Canton was shut to all 
Portuguese, on the alleged ground of the 
large number of Portuguese pirates and 
smugglers. Eight years later the Por- 
tuguese were expelled from Japan, which, 
for their evil conduct, was thereafter for 


* Stanley’s Translation of de Morga’s Philip- 
pine and Molucca Islands, 125-128. They did 
not scruple to use violence towards Spanish ships 
attempting to trade from Manila. Ljungstedt, 
121. 
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‘two centuries more rigorously closed 
against foreigners than any other country 
in the world. The taking of Malacca by 
the Dutch, and the closing of Manila to 
Portuguese trade followed close on the 
heels of these misfortunes. Worst of all, 
‘there came out the celebrated and astound- 
ing Manchu edict, that, to preserve the 
coasts from the ravages of Cheng Ch‘éng- 
kung, the pirate and reactionary leader, all 
‘maritime towns should be destroyed, and 
all dwellers on the coast retire ten miles 
inland! This desperate policy was actually 
carried out, and never had Macao a more 
-hairbreadth escape. The Chinese, for once, 
-shewed some determination, and all but 
‘starved out the settlers. It was only by 
the greatest exertions, both locally and at 
Peking, and by paying sums so large as to 
‘cripple their resources for long after, that 
the inhabitants saved the city, and then 
but as by the skin of the teeth. 

The one bright spot in this century of 
gloom was that in 1622 the Dutch attacked 
Macao, and, in some utterly inscrutable 
way, failed to take it. I never have under- 
stood, and never shall understand, igo they 
failed. Eight hundred men landed in Cas- 
silhas bay from a fleet of eighteen vessels, 
and a paper in the Municipal Archives re- 
lates, with an irony the more amusing from 
its being apparently wholly unconscious 
and unintentional, that sixty Portuguese 
and ninety Macao-born could not prevent 
their landing! But when this valiant 
force had been disposed of, an unac- 
countable panic seems to have seized the 
invaders on their march towards the city, 
and they retreated in confusion, not with 
out loss ; their losses however being chiefly 
the result of their own disorder. How dif- 
ferent might have been the after history of 
the city had the Dutch succeeded! They 
appear to be exceedingly happy in their 
way of governing and codperating with na- 
tive Orientals ;* and I believe I am correct 


* See Wallace's Malay Archipelago, passim, 
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in stating that the Teutonic nations of 
Europe have always shewed and do shew 
more consideration for the liberties, rights, 
and feelings of weaker races than the hard 
and unscrupulous Latin nations, with 
whom fine phrases and epigrammatio gene- 
ralities serve instead of conscientious ac- 
tion. 

Not very long after the Dutch failure, 
the first English ships seen in these waters 
arrived under Captain Weddell of the East 
India Company. Although they brought 
letters from the Viceroy of Goa, the Maca- 
enses could not resist the temptation to 
play the despicable tricks for which their 
monopoly of interpretation and other means 
of communication with the Chinese gave 
them great opportunities. One result of 
their exertions was that the Bogue forts 
suddenly fired on the Company’s fleet, then 
peacefully riding at anchor. In the year 


of the Manchu conquest the East India 


Company again attempted to establish it- 
self in China, Macao being selected as the 
site of a branch agency. But so bitter was 
the opposition displayed, and so treacherous 
the means employed, that it was not tilla 
century after, and then under great pressure 
from the Chinese, that the supercargoes 
of various European nations succeeded in 
making homes for themselves at Macao, 
where their thoughtful liberality con- 
tributed not a few of the touches of civili- 
sation and refinement which the city has to 
shew.* ‘‘In the progress of all these 
trials,’ says Sir John Davis, ‘one of 
the most striking circumstances is the 
stupid pertinacity with which the Portu- 
guese at Macao excluded English ships 
from that port, and the perfidy with which 
they misrepresented their supposed rivals 
to the Chinese with a view to prevent their 
getting a footing at Canton.”+ In 1685, 
still within the limits of what I may call 
the black century for Macao, came out 

* See Ljungstedt (p. 38) on the founding of 


the Library and Museum. 
t Davis on China, I., 54. 
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Kang-hsi’s proclamation of free-trade with 
all nations in all the ports of China—a 
policy which the Portuguese still bewail as 
the key-note of their ruin. Shortly after, 
the same Emperor ordered that Macao 
‘* being a dependency of Canton” should 
freely admit all comers. But the Throne 
was so besieged with memorials, inspired 
by Portuguese gold, setting forth the 
ferocious and wild-beast-like nature of all 
other foreigners, that, though the enlight- 
ened Kang-hsi would not abandon his 
liberal policy, he was induced in 1717 to 
limit its application to Canton, where 
indeed it seemed absurd to say that for- 
eigners could not be admitted, for they had 
been admitted freely for centuries. 

Here it may be well to pause and enquire 
the real reason for the distrust of for- 
eigners which is now deeply ingrained in the 
traditions of the Chinese Government; and 
to some extent in the minds of the people. 
There is certainly a woeful falling off since, 
in the ninth century, the profitable foreign 
trade at the Port of Canton was referred 
to, in a Memorial to the Throne, in terms 
of the greatest pride and satisfaction; and 
since Ibn Batuta wrote—‘' China is the 
safest as well as the pleasantest of all the 
regions on the earth for a traveller.”’* 
But when we get to the times of the East 
India Company we hear of nothing but the 
intractable foreigner, the irreclaimable 
savage, the furious barbarian. ‘‘ Do not 
suppose,” says a Chinese state paper, 
‘‘that the barbarians are men; they are 
not, they are beasts, and as beasts they are 
to be ruled.” Now whence did this won- 
derful bestial theory proceed? Part of it 
no doubt from the actions of foreigners 
themselves (and let it not be forgotten that 
the Chinese had more than a century’s expe- 
rience of the Portuguese before they hardly 
saw any other Europeans), but the greater 
part, manifestly and without doubt, from 
the memorials against free-trade got up or 
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enough to secure it. 


suggested at Macao. In the reports they 
received of the monstrous ferocity of the 
English, the Chinese doubtless considered 
they had information from those who ought 
to know and who did know, and such na- 
tive officials as could have contradicted the 
slanders were bribed not to do so. 

About 1720 sprung up the first weak 
beginnings of a trade which, had the 
Macaenses been alive to anything but their 
petty jealousies, they would have secured 
to their town, and which might, unfortu- 
nately, be going on there now. I allude to 
the trade in Opium, no very creditable 
prize, but they are not particular; and a 
monopoly of the depot business of this 
trade lay at their feet, had they been wise 
By 1767 it had 
increased to a thousand chests per annum, 
but the masters and supercargoes of the 
ships were so much restricted, hampered, 
and annoyed in Macao, and the trade itself 
was so hedged about with a network of the 
most sickening and self-defeating rasca- 
lity,* that in 1821 or thereabouts even 
opium smugglers shook off the dust from 
their fggt and found a barren and inhos- 
pitable shelter at Lintin, where in 1836 
the trade had increased to the enormous 
extent of twenty-three thousand chests a 
year, every chest of which might have 
passed through Macao and paid almost any 
duty, within reasonable limits, that should 
have been demanded. 

But indeed Macao was not a pleasant, 
scarcely a safe place, for any but a na- 
tive. The authorities were always get- 
ting into disputes with the Chinese about 
homicides, and as the latter were deter- 
mined to have blood for blood from some- 
body, and proceeded to starve out the 
wretched Portuguese in case of refusal, the 
municipal action generally took the form 
of giving up the first man who had got no 
friends. Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury a case of this kind occurred, and the 
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victim was found in the person of an in- 
offensive Manila merchant, ‘‘a man of 
excellent character,” who was given up and 
strangled.* In 1778 the sacrifice was an 
Englishman named Scott,. who, though 
admitted on all hands to be innocent of 
the homicide laid to his charge, was given 
up by the chivalrous senate to save the 
town. Only eight years later the same 
body refused to give up to his deserved 
fate a notorious ruffian and pirate named 
McClary. But then he had given them 
seventy thousand dollars. 

The founding of Hongkong in 1841 seal- 
ed the fate of Macao as an entrepot of 
trade, and would have left it nothing but 
public gambling houses to subsist on had 
not a new and congenial pursuit sprung up 
a few years later. In the then prostrate 
condition of the Chinese Government it was 
possible to do and undertake a good deal 
that had not been dreamed of before; on 
the other hand the executive force at the 
disposal of the British and other govern- 
ments, after the war was over, was weak and 
insufficient as it always had been. Hence 
it was that emigration, commenced at 
Hongkong, Whampoa, Swatow, and Macao, 
soon degenerated into kidnapping of the 
worst kind—drunken and ruffian masters, 
rotten, leaky, and utterly overcrowded 
ships, with crimps and barracoons on shore, 
combining to make up one terrible scene 
of disorder. The streets of Canton became 
unsafe for chance passers-by. The Arrow 
war rather aggravated matters than other- 
wise. ‘‘The terms foreigner and man- 
stealer were becoming synonymous, and 
only the presence of the Allied Troops 


* Barrow, Travels in China, II. 868. Ljung- 
stedt doubts the accuracy of this because Barrow 
quotes no authority. His objection caunot be 
sustained, for why should Mr Barrow (whose 
sober and semi-official narrative has every ap- 
pearance of truth and a personal knowledge of 
what he affirms) or anybody else invent such a 
story? The persons who suggested and sanc- 
tioned such an atrocity were doubtless not care- 
ful to preserve records of it. Unfortunately it is 
only too likely to be true. 


prevented a general outbreak and mas- 
sacre of foreign residents.” The allied 
commanders and her Majesty’s Consuls 
made the greatest and unceasing efforts to 
put a stop to these flagrant evils. Wham- 
poa in particular needed incessant watch- 
ing. A gentleman now high in the Con- 
sular service relates how he was ordered 
over the side of an (I think American) 
emigrant ship, ‘or he would be pitched 
over.” However, by degrees this unbridled 
ruffianism was put down, and as it was put 
down at other places, the more steadily did it 
settle and thrive at Macao, until it may be 
said that that city enjoyed the monopoly 
of involuntary emigration which it still 
retains. The involuntary emigrants may be 
divided into three classes ; prisoners taken 
in clan fights and sold to the slave-dealers ; 
persons kidnapped by the crews of lorghas 
manned or directed by Macaenses; and those 
who have been decoyed into the gambling 
houses and have lost everything, including 
their liberty.* When it is considered that 
from ten to twenty thousand of these poor 
wretches are shipped off every year, the 
nett profit on each being from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred dollars, it will be 
comprehended that the halo shining about 
the trade effectually blinds the eycs of many 
to its evils. The total sum of money turned 
over is nearly double what I have stated. 

In 1867 a competent witness wrote :-— 
“Thoughtful persons have sometimes 
supposed the English suddenly eliminated 
from India, and asked, what would re- 
main, after one generation, to speak of 
them, except here and there an empty 
beer-bottle? Could Macao be blotted out 
from the face of the world, even such a 
boon to humanity would not redeem the 
monuments of its accursed memory in 
many thousands of Chinese homes. It sub- 
sists upon a detestable slave-trade—a slave- 
trade, 


The viler as underhand, not openly bearing 
the sword, 
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beside which the old African atrocities were 
manly and respectable. Macao is the 
centre of a huge decoy system, a great 
spiders’ net. In the centre sit the spiders, 
men named after all the saints in the 
Christian calendar; these cast their threads 
far and wide, in the shape of unscrupulous 
Chinese agents, who do the work whilst 
their masters pocket the proceeds. Hordes 
of ignorant, poverty-stricken peasants are 
daily brought to this limbo on pro- 
mises of getting employment, and there, 
in the face of daylight and of all men, 
they are forcibly placed on ill-found and 
ruffian-manned vessels, flying the flag of 
some imaginary state and therefore ans- 
-werable to none, to be consigned to life-long 
slavery in Peru or elsewhere, the not in- 
frequent accidents of fire, starvation, pes- 
tilence, or mutiny always excepted. An 
honourable exception to the indifference 
with which this conduct was viewed by the 
authorities must be made in favour of Go- 
vernor Admiral de Souza, whose efforts to 
regulate the coolie traffic and to stay some 
of its attendant iniquities, have drawn down 
upon him the loud wrath and denunciations 
of the many interested in the perpetuation 
of the present shameless system. For the 
rest, the place is the filting paradise of the 
low and vicious, who find there gambling- 
houses wherein to seek dishonest gain, or 
to imperil funds entrusted to their charge, 
and the means of indulging in debauchery 
upon which even the somewhat latitu- 
dinarian foreign communities anywhere 
else in China would cry shame. Macao has 
of course always been a great point @appur 
for Catholic missions, but, as Dr. Williams 
says, ‘the five or six thousand native Ro- 
manists found there are as a whole less 
enterprising and industrious than their 
pagan countrymen, and they are no more 
charitable or cleanly;"* whilst the people 
of Hsiang-shan, who, of all China, have 
lived the longest near to ‘ western progress,’ 
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and who chiefly supply the foreign demand 
for domestic servants, have, even amongst 
Chinese, a bad reputation for laziness, in- 
solence, lying, rapacity, and ingratitude. 
So long as the civilised world continues to 
tolerate the existence of the abuses exist- 
ing at Macao, so long will it represent the 
matured result of European religion and 
‘western civilisation’ in China, and so long 
will the apostles of ‘sweeter manners, purer 
laws’ preach deservedly in vain.” 

This witness was, when it was written, 
literally true. It merely remains to add a 
notice of a very few out of the many hideous 
disasters which have happened in this trade. 

In 1861 the Ville d’Agen put into 
Hongkong in distress. She had been kid- 


‘napping, and the natives had risen upon 


her. Evidence shewed that within two 
years over twelve thousand slaves had been 
kidnapped from one district alone to barra- 
coons at Macao. 

In 1865 the Dea del Mare touched at | 
Tahiti. Of 550 slaves she had 162 alive. 

In 1866 the Napoleon Canevaro was the 
scene of a revolt of 663 slaves the second 
day of sailing. A massacre ensued, during 
which the vessel caught fire. A few of the 
slaves were subsequently picked up at sea. 

In 1868 the TZerése was seized by her 
cargo, the crew murdered or overpowered, 
and the master compelled to put back to 
China. 

In 1868 the Cayalti arrived at Ha- 
kodate with forty-two slaves on board, no 
master or crew, and with her decks and 
cabins stained with blood. There had 
been a mutiny and the vessel had been 
cruising about for six months. 

In 1870 the Nouvelle Penelope was the 
scene of a massacre, by the cargo, of tho 
master, mate, and ten seamen. She was 
put into a Chinese port. 

In 1870 the Uncowah caught fire off 
Sumatra. The cargo was left to its fate. 
124 were burned, but the rest were saved 
by a passing vessel. 

In 1871 the Dolores Ugarte, with 640 
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@oolies on board, was burned only fifty 
miles from port.. The cargo was again 
left to its fate, but about the odd forty 


were picked up by some Quixotic jnnk. 


people. 

In 1872 the Maria Luz reached Japan. 
The cargo appealed to the protection 
of a British Man-of-War. It is pleas- 
ing to be able to add that the Japanese 
authorities dealt with such a matter as it 
should always be dealt with, by at once 
forwarding. all the slaves back to their 
homes. The Peruvian Government talked 
of exacting satisfaction in consequence, but 
the firm tone adopted by the Japancse 
led them to adopt negociation inst ead. 

In 1873 the Fatchoy (a vulyarism for 
Fut-ts‘oi, quocung te modo rem) returned to 
Ghina and with her a well-authenticated 
story of the flogging, neglect, and other ill- 
treatment to which those on board had 
been subjected, resulting of course in a 
large mortality. 

Does not the Government of Macao, the 
reader will now ask, do something to check, 
to prevent, to minimise such appalling 
evils? The only possible reply is, that the 
regulations are most excellent—on pa- 
per. But as an ex-Governor of Hongkong 
was wont to remark, ‘‘ Such regulations 
imply honest men to work them!” This I 
take to be what is meant by a writer who 
says, ‘* Causes which cannot be too minute- 
ly particularised tend to impair the good 
effects which might flow from these legal 


provisions.” * The causes are an utter 


absence of any honest wish or intention in 
the matter. The city has been too long 
accustomed to subsist on a nefarious re- 
venue to feel any shame in receiving it. 
And if it do not subsist on that, what is it 
to subsist on, if it is to exist at all? The 
civilised world will sooner or later reply, 
Nous ne voyons pas la necessité ! 

It will be objected that the above sketch 
contains nothing but what ‘is mean, sordid, 


'* Treaty Ports of China and Japan, 228. 


repulsive, and degrading. It is s0, and 
yet I claim to have fairly summarised the 
History of Macao. If there is anything. 
good, anything noble, anything generous, 
anything honourable, I have yet to be made 
acquainted with it. I might have clothed 
trivial matters with the surroundings invari- 
ably adopted by Portuguese writers—I have 
preferred to set forth plain facts in plain 
words. I might have related how a hundred 
and fifty Macaenses could not repulse eight 
hundred Dutch as if it were the greatest 
military achievement the world ever saw. 
Or we might have taken Portuguese writers 
at their word in regard to the prodigies of 
valour shewn against the Ladrones in 1810, 
were it not that we have the evidence of 
Mr. Glasspoole, an eye-witness, a prisoner 
in the Ladrone fleet, who states that the 
Ladrones broke up the “ boasted blockade ”’ 
just so soon as it suited their convenience, 
completed all their repairs, lost not a 
single vessel, and only thirty or forty 
men.* Or we might indulge in a flourish 
of trumpets about Camoens and the Lusiad 
(in large capitals), forgetful that Camoens 
only resided at Macao because he could not. 
help it, and that he left the place as soon 
as he possibly could. There is no evidence 
that he wrote a single line there, nor does 
the Lusiad, so far as I am aware, contain 
any reference whatever to Macao, scarcely 
to China. One reference that it does con-. 
tain is by no means eulogistic of the cha- 
racter of the poet’s countrymen in the 
East.+ With better reason might the in-. 
habitants of the Cities of the Dead Sea 
have claimed it as an honour that “ right- 
eous Lot” had lived amongst them, for, 
though not much, except by way of com- 
parison, to be proud of, he certainly lived 
there of his own choice. 

To look at home—have we any more rea- 


* Chinese Repository, III. 78. See on same 
page how the Portuguese always regretted the 
water was too shallow for them to attack, 
‘though the outside junks lay in four fathoms, 
which I sounded myself.” 
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son to be satisfied with our own settlement 
in China than the Portuguese with theirs ? 
I think we may say we have. Though the 
administration of Hongkong has been not 
infrequently marked by weakness or pedan- 
try ; though in its earlier years it was not 
wholly free from local corruption; though 
it still is burdened with the greatest blot 
upon British institutions—the scandalous 
state of our law ; though for a few years it 
was disfigured by the mistaken and unseem- 
ly policy of licensed gambling (now hap- 
pily repealed)—it cannot be doubted that 
the general intention is good, and there- 
fore, in spite of temporary errors and con- 
fusions, the general result is good also. 
The Chinese feel it to be good upon the 
whole, and, in their ungracious and carping 
fashion, they are not altogether unwilling 
to acknowledge it. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that Coolie dealers are, under any cir- 
cumstances, not fit to be trusted with the 
lives and liberties of Chinese emigrants or 
possible emigrants. This may seem an 
extreme position. ‘*Do you suppose,” 
the writer has been asked, ‘that there 
are not just as many English scound- 
rels and ruffians as Macaense?” Very 
probably there are; the essential dif- 
ference is that the one Government puts 
down ruffianism not in word only but in 
deed, the other Government does not. 
The British ruffian knows that wherever 
he meets with a British Consul or the 


Commander of a British man of war he 
meets a gentleman who will exert himself 
to the utmost limit of his power and ability 
to repress the ruffian’s practices and bring 
him to justice; and as opportunity makes 
the thief, the British ruffian is generally 
awed into the decent semblance of a more or 
less law-abiding citizen ; while the Coolie- 
dealing ruffian spreads himself and makes. 
a fortune out of his evil ways. Another 
difference; all English society, everywhere, 
hopes to hear that Captain Hayes and Dr. 
Murray are effectually and decently hang- 
ed; all Macaense society does not desire 
to hear that the kidnapper, man-stealer, 
morally the ‘wholesale murderer, has met 
with the same too lenient fate. 

It can only be hoped that, as the opinion 
of the civilised world becomes more felt on 
this terrible question, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will be roused to its plain duty of 
stopping, once and for ever, the Macao trade. 
Even should the place then dwindle, and 
the few respectable merchants who reside 
there gradually withdraw, emigration will 
go on from ports where humanity and 
honesty, mercantile and official, is not yet 
wholly forgotten. The hope of their gains 
being gone, the coolie-dealers will disperse 
into the holes and corners of rascaldom, 
and Macao, the monument of three cen- 
turies of treachery and wrong, will, unless 
some fresh means of filling her exchequer 
be devised, be left to merited oblivion and 
undisturbed decay. 


THE YOUNG PRODIGY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE.) 


CHAPTER I. 
OLD LIEN ASSISTS A POOR MAN—THE GENIUS 
KO GRANTS HIs WISH. 
In a former dynasty there lived in the 
village of Hung-Chien, situated in the dis- 
trict of Hsiao-kau in Hu-kuang, a coun- 


tryman whose surname was Lien and pre- 
name Hsiao-tsun. His wife’s fanily name 
was Pan, and they had an only son Chi-erh. 
They gained their living by making bean 
cake and doing a small trade in spirits. 
Lien, though badly off himself, was always 
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ready to help the afflicted, as was his wife, 
whose greatest pleasure was to contribute 
the money she made in weaving, towards 
her husband’s deeds of charity. 

One day, about the middle of winter, the 
clouds were hanging low and the wind 
blowing as though it would cut one in two, 
a light sleet was falling, and by degrees a 
heavy snow-storm came on. The water in 
Lien’s bean-cake pan was frozen into a 
solid mass. Scarcely a soul was abroad, 
and as there seemed no chance of custom 
Lien determined to close the shop, and sit 
round the fire-pan with his wife and son; 
but just then an old man, in ragged clothes 
and nothing on his feet, passed by. Lien 
called to him,—‘‘ Come in, my friend, you 
will be frozen to death if you go on; come 
in, and rest a bit, and drink a cup of tea; 
you can go your way when the storm is 
over.” 

The stranger looked round to see who 
was addressing him, and seeing Lien re- 
plied, ‘Iam really very much obliged to 
you, and gladly accept your kind offer.” 
With that he walked in. 

‘Your clothes are thin and ragged,” 
remarked Lien, ‘‘come inside and drink a 
cup of tea and warm yourself over the fire. 
I can give you but a scanty meal, but such 
as it is you are welcome to it; you had bet- 
ter stay the night here, for the roads will 
be blocked with snow.” So saying, he took 
the stranger by the hand and led him in. 


Pan then cooked the meal, and they all © 


partook of it, and after supper Lien made 
up a pile of hay in the outer room, as a bed 
for the stranger. 

Now this stranger was Ko, a Genius, 
who had assumed the form of a man, and 
had taken advantage of the snow-storm to 
put humanity to the test. Meeting with 
such kind treatment at the hands of Lien 
and his wife, he determined to do them a 
good turn. The usual course in such in- 
stances is to ennoble the family by raising 
the younger branches to distinction, but 
Chi-erh was too stupid a youth for such a 


proceeding, so the Genius determined to 
find out some‘other method of benefitting 
his hosts. He thought the matter over, 
came to a decision, and was just going off 
to sleep, when he remembered that the 
cottage walls were thin and cracked, and 
that his host’s family would be suffering 
from the cold, so he opened his mouth, 
and breathed three warm breaths, and in @ 
second the whole house was comfortably 
warm. Lien and his family were awaken- 
ed by the heat, but inferred that it was 
the quantity of coverlets and clothes laid 
over them which occasioned the warmth, 
and Pan suggested to her husband that he 
should therefore remove some of them and 
lay them over the stranger, who, she feared, 
would be suffering from cold in the outer 
room. Lien thereupon got up to do so, but 
to his astonishment found the air in the out- 
er room warmer than that in the inner, and 
the stranger fast asleep and snoring like 
thunder, and so went back again. 

At daybreak the Genius, fearing that his 
supernatural powers would be detected, 
drew in his warm breath again, and when 
Lien got up, the cold was just as severe as 
ever. 

Lien greeted his guest, and asked him 
if he had been comfortable and warm, to 
which Ko replied that he was quite indif- 
ferent to heat or cold. Pan then made 
breakfast for the party, and after this was 
eaten, they opened the shop and looked 
out to see what the weather was like. It 
was still snowing, so Lien took his um- 
brella and a bag and advising his guest to 
stay where he was, said he would be back 
directly with some more beans to grind. 

As soon as the old man had gone down 
the street, the stranger said to Chi-erh, 
‘‘T have an appointment in the village, but 
I will be back in a minute,” and went off. 

Lien came back shortly with his beans, 
and after shaking the snow off his clothes 
he looked round for the stranger, and 
seeing no signs of him, asked what had 
become of him, 
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‘When you had gone out,” said his 
son, ‘‘he went after you, saying he had an 
appointment, but would be back directly.” 

Lien felt hurt and said to his wife and 
son, “I am afraid you have been taking 
advantage of my absence to grumble and 
talk at him. I am sure we can spare him 
the little he has eaten. Besides, this is a 
bitterly cold day, and he has nothing on 
but rags, and he is just as likely as not to 
die of cold in the open fields.” 

‘‘Why,” remonstrated Pan, ‘‘we have 
not spoken a word to or at him all the 
time he was here.” 

‘At any rate,” returned Lien, ‘“ you 
must have looked at him unpleasantly.” 
Pan did not care to argue, but merely shrug- 
ged her shoulders and looked obstinate. 

A year passed with no further news of 
the stranger, but two days after the fol- 
lowing New Year’s day, as Lien and his 
family were eating their dinner, a rap was 
heard at the door. Chi-erh jumped up 
and opened it, and in walked the Genius, 
who made them a bow and wished them a 
happy New Year. 

‘‘How was it you left us so suddenly 
last year?” asked Lien. ‘I was afraid you 
were lost.” 

‘‘Yes,” added Pan, ‘and you got me 
nicely scolded for not stopping you, I can 
tell you.” | 

‘It was not your fault,” said the stranger, 
with a laugh; “I fully intended to come 
back, but was prevented.” 

Ko then sat down and ate with them, and 
when the meal was over, Lien and his 
family lit tapers, and burnt incense at the 
side of the room. 

‘‘ What divinity are you worshipping ? ” 
asked Ko. 

‘‘No divinity,” replied Lien, ‘but the 
remains of my deceased mother; I am 
paying my respects to her, as it is the New 
Year.” — 

‘¢ The dead,” said the stranger, “ should 
be laid to rest in their graves; why have 
you failed to do this duty ?” 


“It is not my fault,’ returned Lien, 
‘“but the fact is we are too poor to buy a 
piece of ground for her grave.” 

‘‘T have a piece of ground,” said Ko, 
‘‘in which you may bury your mother.” 

‘“Where is it?” asked Lien; ‘tell me the 
price, and I will find some means of paying 
for it by instalments.” 

The stranger said with a laugh, ‘‘ How 
can a poor man as I am own land? the 
piece I mean belongs to a mandarin. You 
may think Iam making fun of you, but I 
am not; this mandarin will not sell you the 
ground, but I will undertake to get it for 
you for nothing. It lies on the Ko Téng 
hill, and is geomantically correct. The 
owner of it is Mao, a sub-prefect, who lives 
near here. A misfortune is about to hap- 
pen to him, within the next ten days, and 
when this occurs take him a few presents, 
and ask him for this piece of ground, and 
he will give it to you; when you have got 
it, I will instruct you how to conduct the 
funeral.” 

Lien thanked him, believing at the same 
time that the stranger had promised an 
impossibility. After this conversation, Ko 
took his leave. 

After he had gone, Pan observed to her 
husband, ‘“ What folly your friend has 
been talking; how on earth can he tell what 
is going to happen to Mao, and even if 
some harm does befall him, we cannot send 
him presents.” 

‘“‘ Well,” returned Lien, “it is only ten 
days to wait. We will see whether the 
prediction comes true or not.” 

Now the above-named mandarin’s name 
was Mao Yu; he had taken his doctorial 
degree when young, and had been sub- 
prefect of Yen Ping in Fokien. He had, 
however, proved a bad ruler, and the pro- 
vincial authorities had therefore caused 
him to lose his post. He was nearly 50 
years old at the time. His wife's family 
name was Po. He hada daughter by her, 
but no sons. 

On the feast of lanterns, Mao Yu’s 
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servants had been letting off crackers, and 
a spark lodged on one of the beams. 
About midnight a draught of wind blowing 
on this smouldering beam caused the flame 
to burst out, and in a few minutes the 
whole house was afire. Mao Yu and his 
family jumped up, and tried to save what 
they could, but it was little use. The 
neighbours were all on bad terms with 
Mao Yu, because he stood on his dignity 
to an aggravating extent, and therefore 
merely looked on without helping. Three 
outhouses only remained unburnt, into 
which the family retired. 

Lien and his wife among others were 
aroused by the alarm of fire, and hearing 
that it was Mao Yu’s house that was burnt 
down, were quite astounded. The old man 
said that as the stranger’s words had come 
true, he would follow his instructions on 
the morrow. Accordingly the next day he 
bought some eatables, and took them with 
him to the scene of the fire. He found 
Mao Yu and his wife in one of the out- 
houses which had been spared by the fire. 

‘What do you want?” asked Mao Yu. 

‘‘Sir and Madam,” replied Lien, ‘I live 
near here under your protection; I trust 
that you will condescend to receive these 
trifles which I have brought, thinking they 
might be useful on an occasion like this.”’ 

Mao Yu thought to himself, “My de- 
pendants have not stirred a finger to help 
me; on the contrary they have expressed 
their delight, and have called this fire a 
judgment on me; but this old fellow, whom 
I have never seen before, has done mea 
kindness out of sheer good-will.” Then, 
turning to Lien, he said, “I accept your 
present gratefully, and hereafter I will give 
you such proof of my thankfulness as is in 
my power.” 

Lien told Mao Yu that he was only too 
glad to be of any use and took his leave. 

Although Mao Yu’s house had been burnt 
down, yet all his money, and jewellery 
wero saved, as thoy had been kept in an 
underground treasury. Consequently he 


had plenty at his command to pay for the 
rebuilding of his house, which was com- 
pleted in a few months. 

The remarks of the neighbours on the 
occasion of the fire had made Mao Yu more 
cautious in his treatment of them. As 
soon as the new house was finished his 
friends and relations came to wish him joy, 
and to bring him presents. Not wishing 
to be wanting in manners, he complimented 
them on their good feeling, but determined 
to shame them, and told his servants to 
ask the bean-cake seller to come and see 
him. Lien came at once and asked Mao 
Yu’s pleasure with him. 

‘‘T want you to join my friends here,’’ 
replied the host ; ‘‘they have come to have 
a glass of wine with me, and to condole 
with me on my losses.” 

Lien wished to decline the honour, but 
Mao Yu insisted that he should sit in the 
highest seat ; declaring that age was the only 
criterion of rank in a village. The guests 
felt very uncomfortable, but did not dare 
to make any remark. 

After they had sat drinking for some 
time, Mao Yu said to Lien, ‘ If ever I can 
be of any use to you let me know, for I 
don’t suppose your trade is very profit- 
able.” 

‘‘My wants are small,” replied Lien, ‘and 
were it not for one thing, I should be quite 
contented, and my trouble is this, I am too 
poor to buy a piece of ground to bury my 
mother in.” 

‘‘T have a quantity of land among the 
hills,” said Mao Yu, ‘ choose the sort of 
piece you want, and I will gladly give it 
you, don’t trouble yourself to return 
thanks.” 

Lien nevertheless wanted to perform 
prostrations, which Mao Yu would not per- 
mit, so he took his leave, and returned 
home to tell his wife that the prophecy had 
come true. The following day he went to 
the Ko Téng Hill, and found the piece of 
ground the stranger had pointed out. 
After this he proceeded to Mao Yu's house 
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to ask if he had any objections to his 
choosing this particular spot. Mao Yu 
replied he had not, but Lien was quite 
welcome to it. Further than that, he drew 
up a deed of gift, and bade Lien keep it 
as security, so that his posterity might 
worship there without hindrance. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OLD SHELL PRODUCES A PEARL.— A SHARP 
EYE DETECTS A GENIUS, AND ‘‘ THE WILD 
LICHEN CLINGS TO THE MAGNOLIA.” 


Lien went home with the deed of gift, 
to tell his wife that the stranger's words 
had come true. ‘I wonder,” said he, “ if 
he will come and shew me how I am to 
perform the burial.” 

‘“*Of course he will,” returned Pan; ‘has 
not everything come to pass as he pro- 
mised? so get everything ready for the 
ceremony.” 

He had hardly completed his prepara- 
tions when in walked Ko, who congratulated 
them on their good fortune. 

‘* It is all owing to you,” said Lien, “ but 
everything is ready ; I am only waiting for 
8 lucky moment to conduct the funeral.” 

‘The precise moment for starting the 
procession is unimportant,” answered Ko; 
‘“‘buéf when you get to the hill, wait till 
you see a man go by with an iron hat on 
before you open the grave.” 

Lien could not understand the meaning 
of this direction at all, but was afraid to 
ask for an explanation. He then remarked 
to the stranger, ‘“‘ Somehow all this time I 


have never known your name, nor where 


you live; will you kindly tell me?” 

Ko laughed, and replied, ‘‘ Get me a pen 
and paper and I will write it down for you.” 

Lien did so, and the stranger wrote as 
follows :—‘ Although my body is under the 
grass, and I die of thirst, not a drop of 
water enters my mouth. You need not 
ask my second name, it is only that of a 
mountaineer. My rank is above a marquis 
or earl, Why can I not fly? Because my 


wings are pressed down like the scales of a 
fish. I know not many men, for my eyes 
are dulled, but it takes a scholar to know 
me."’* 

The stranger handed the paper to Lien, 
telling him that if he did not understand 
it now, his son would explain it as soon as 
he became a mandarin, “‘ at which time,” said 
he, “I will come and see you again, but for 
the present, good bye.” ‘With that he de- 


- parted. 


Two days after this Lien hired men to 
carry his mother’s coffin to the grave, 
while he and his family followed in mourn- 
ers’ garments. On arriving at the hill the 
bearers dug the grave, and then wanted to 
lower the coffin into it; Lien however stop- 


‘ped them, saying that he was waiting for a 


friend to come with an iron hat on. 

The others all laughed at the notion, 
and said, ‘‘ Old man, you must be crazy; 
nobody on earth wears an iron hat, unless 
you mean a helmet; but this is neither a 
parade ground, nor a battle field, and you 
won't find helmetted soldiers straying 
among the hills.” 

At this moment a shower of rain came 
on, which drove every one behind the cof- 
fin for shelter. While crouching there, 
they saw a strange figure approaching. 
They soon found that it was a man coming 
back from the town with an iron boiler. 
Being caught in the shower, he had put 
the pot over his head and shoulders to 
keep the rain off. 

Lien at once guessed that his friend's 
instructions referred to this man, and had 
the coffin lowered into the ground, and a 
proper shaped mound built over it. 

A -few months after this, Pan, though 
nearly fifty began to shew signs of preg- 
nancy, and in due time bore a handsome 
and bright-eyed little boy, whom Lien 
named Ching. Time passed unnoticed, and 
when the lad was six years old, his parents 
had him taught the Three Character and 


* This enigma is explained in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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the Thousand Character Classic, which 
he learnt by heart in a marvellously short 
time; he also picked up all his brother's 


lessons by merely hearing him repeat them. — 


Of course having no regular schoolmaster, 
young Lien Ching devoted much of his 
time to play, but even in his amusements 
he exhibited tulent. 

One day he and some of his voung com- 
rades had found their way into the court- 
yard of a house in a neighbonring village 
belonging to a President of one of the six 
Boards, whose name was Hsiu. There was 
a shed with a well in it in this yard, and 
young Lien Ching going into it proposed 
they should play at being President Hsiu. 

The other children agreed. “ But,” said 
one, ‘* there are so many of us, which of us 
is to be mandarin ?” 

Lien Ching suggested that the one who 
could best explain the duties of a mandarin 
should be chosen President, to which his 
companions agreed. 

One of the youngsters cried out, “I 
will be a great and terrible mandarin, and 
every one shall stand in awe of me. If I 
want any one’s goods or money, he shall 
give them to me, and I will throw shame 
to the winds, and feather my nest well, for 
this is a mandarin’s chief duty.” 

Another child pushed forward and said, 
‘¢ This is not enough. A mandarin must 
use stronger measures than these. When 
I um in power, and any one is brought be- 
fore me, I will beat him with the heavy 
bumboo till his flesh is torn from his bones, 
and compress his feet till they are crip- 
pled. Then I shall get rich and powerful, 
for no one will dare to refuse me any- 
thing.” 

The other children said this was just 
how mandurins acted; but Lien Ching 
would not agree, asserting that un official 
would soon come to shame if he acted in 
such a way. 

‘* How so ?" said the others. 
magistrate do pretty much as he pleases ?”’ 

** No, indeed,” said Lien Ching. ‘“ The 


‘Cannot a 


Prefect is over him, the Intendant over the 
Prefect, the High Provincial Authorities 
over the intendant, the Six Boards over 
the Provincial Authorities, the Privy Coun- 
cil over the Six Buards, and the Emperor 
over all. If any mandarin were to behave 
as you two propose, he would at once 
be impeached before the throne and be be- 
headed or strangled. A mandarin’s plea- 
sure does not lie in oppression, but in good 
government, for if‘he rules the people well 
he gains their love and respect, as well as 
the favour of the Emperor, and when all 
the authoritics from highest to lowest do 
their several duties well, the country is 
happy and prosperous.” 

The children all declared that he must 
be their mandarin, and gave him his choice 
of being a Privy Counsellor or a District 
Magistrate. Lien said that he preferred 
to begin in the lower ranks, and if every one 
would carry out their various characters 
consistently he would sit as Magistrate and 
try a case, and the two children who had 
wanted to be Mandarins might be Plaintiff 
and Defendant, and the others ofticers of 
the Court. 

One of the children pretened to strike 
a drum to call his Worship into the Judg- 
ment Halt; and Licn Ching, putting ona 
stately air, gave his clothes a shake and 
went into the shed, and sat himself down — 
on the well side, and gave notice that the 
Court was sitting. The other children 
stood round, some as clerks, and some as 
lictors or constables. Just then the two 
children who were supposed to be Plaintiff 
and Defendant were heard shouting out- 
side, ‘It is a lie, I will get you beheaded.” 

The constable ran out and fetched them 
both in and set them on their knecs. 

‘* What is the matter ?” said the Magis- 
trate. ‘ Spenk out and tell the truth.” 

‘* Your servant's name is Wu Liang,” said 
the plaintiff; ‘I'am a respectable man. This 
sharper Chiang Chih-hu pretended yester- 
dav that [ had stolen a measure of wheat, 
and brought a crowd of people to attack 
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me and plunder my houfe, and while I and 
my family were trying to get away, my lit- 
tle daughter was killed.” 

Lien Ching then turned to the defendant, 
who deposed as follows : — 

‘*T am the head mau of our clan. We 
have lost so much grain at harvest time 
that we have made an agreement that each 
shall protect the other’s crops. My nephew 
Chiang Néng’s field was plundered the 
night before last. He came to me, and I 
and some others went to search for the 
stolen grain and found it in Wu Liang’s 
house, who had carried it away in defiance 
of the Emperor’s proclamation that carry- 
ing away growing crops to the detriment 
of the revenue is equivalent to robbery 
with violence.” 

‘* How about killing the little girl?” said 
Lien Ching. 

‘“‘T am not responsible for her death,” 
answered the defendant; ‘she fell into a 
pond.” 

‘‘Is there anything peculiar about the 
stolen grain?” continued the young magi- 
strate, ‘‘or any mark to know it by.” 

“No,” said the defendant, “but Wu 
Liang’s house is close to the corn field.” 

‘‘You scoundrel,” cried Lien Ching; 
‘‘ Just because a man’s house happens to 
‘be near a corn field which has been rob- 
bed, are you to vo there with a crowd of 
rioters and frighten women and children 
to death? The child would never have 
fallen into the water, had she not been 
blind with fear. I therefore decree that 
the Defendant shall pay to the Plaintiff 
five ounces of silver as funeral expenses for 
the little girl, and that he shall further 
receive thirty blows of the heavy bamboo. 
T also order that no clan feud shall be insti- 
tuted on account of this case.” 

The lictors then threw Chiang-chih- 
hu on the ground and pretended to beat 
him, and after this Lien Ching signed the 
minutes of procccding, and gave orders to 
clear the Court. 

Now we must say few words about Pre- 


sident Hsiu, whose first name was Chii 
Huen. He had taken his Doctorial degree 
when a young man and had risen to the 
position of President of the Board of Rites. 
At the age of fifty, his wife having died 
without leaving a family, he retired from 
office, and married a lady named Ning, 
who bore him a son Yiin Lu and a daughter 
Chao Hua. They were both clever and 
pretty children, but the girl was the brighter 
of the two. 

One night the President had a dream 
that he saw something like a dragon in his 
well house. The monster was drinking 
there, but when Hsiu laid his hand on it, 
it flew away to the top of the entrance gate, 
where it sat nodding its head and wagging 
its tail. Suddenly there came a clap of 
thunder and the creature disappeared. 

The following morning as Hsiu was es- 
corting some visitors to the gate, he found 
a crowd of people round his well house. 
He stepped across to see what was going 
on, and heard the discussion about a man- 
darin’s duties, and the trial, as narrated 
above. He was much pleased with the 
young Magistrate’s ability, and going back 
into the house sent for the servant to learn 
who the child was. They did not know, 
but one of them said he had heard a man 
in the crowd mention that he was the son of 
a Yu Fu or Censor. The President said 
he did not think there was any Censor liv- 
ing in their neighbourhood, but he would 
call the boy in and question him. Accord- 
ingly he sent an attendant to invite Lien 
Ching into the house. 

CHAPTER ITI. 

LIEN ‘CHING ATTRACTS THE PRESIDENT’S 
GOOD WILL, WHO BESTOWS A GREAT 
BENEFIT ON HIS FAMILY. 

The attendant went to fetch Lien Ching 
as ordered, and caught hold of him by the 
sleeve, saying, ‘‘ My master wants you.” 

Lien Ching drew himself up stiffly and 
replied, ‘‘ If he wants me, he had better 
be a little more polite.” 
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‘© beg your pardon,” said the man; ‘‘ My 
master sends his compliments, and will be 


glad of the honour of a few words with 


? 


you. 
«< T have much:pleasure in accepting his 


invitation,” returned Lien Ching, and still’ 


keeping up the role of Magistrate, he dis- 
missed his comrades, and accompanied the 
servant to the house; where the President 
was. standing at the door. 
made him a low reverence without losing 
his presence of mind. 

‘© Who are you, my young scholar ?” asked 
Hsiu; ‘‘ I am surprised to see a gentlemanly 
lad like you playing about with the village 
children.” 


‘* My father’s.name is.Lien,’ answered 


the child, ‘‘and I am Lien Ching. I am. 


six years old, but have never been to 
school. We were playing at mandarins to 
practise: for the honours. that may come 
hereafter.” 

‘¢ Ts your father then a man of note that 
he has given you so good an education?” 

‘‘No,” replied. Lien Ching; ‘‘he is 
merely a poor bean-cake grinder who lives 
with my mother, my brother and myself 
in a little cottage.” . 


The President thought to himself, ‘‘ My. 


servant has mistaken Mo Tou. Fu for Yu 


Fu,” (bean-cake grinder for censor): He- 


however continued his questions, ‘‘ What 
tutor have you had? What books have 


you read to know the rules of propriety so. 


well ?” 

‘‘T have had no tutor,” replied the boy, 
‘* and have only read my primer; but the 
rules of right and wrong are inculcated by 
nature. I act as my heart directs me, and 
I believe I go right.” 

‘‘ A child that can make answers of this 
sort must have wonderful ablities,” thought 
Hsiu. ‘I will let my dream come true by 
betrothing this youngster to my little girl.”’ 
He then addressed Lien Ching, “If you 
have no one to teach you, you will make no 
progress on the road to learning; so how 
would you like to be educated with my son, 


Lien Ching. 


and have a clever tutor to instruct you and 
make a first-rate scholar of you ?” 

Lien Ching was overjoyed, but said his 
father’s permission would be necessary. 
The President sent a servant to fetch him, 
and in the meantime: brought his young 
friend in to introduce him to the ladies. 
The female attendants said he was a very 
pretty boy but was shockingly dressed, and 
with their master’s permission carried him 
off to get him some better clothes. In the 
meantime Hsiu had gone-in search of his 
wife, and when he had found her, he told 
her of all the youngster’s cleverness, and 
declared his intention of making him his 
son-in-law, and asked her what was her 
opinions on the matter. Ning did not care 
to contradict her husband, but she inwardly 
determined that the marriage should never 
take place. In a short time the maids: 
brought Lien Ching in, properly clothed in. 
silk and satin, and then Yii: Lu and Chao. 
Hua joined them; and the three children: 
made friends, and ran off to play. 

Just then-old Lien arrived, and the Pre- 
sident went to the gate to meet him. The: 
old man wanted to knock his head on the 
ground, but Hsiu would not allow him to 
do so, alleging that formalities of this sort 
would be quite out of place, but let him in. 
and made him sit down as an honoured 
guest. 

‘‘T have something to -say to you,” said 
he; ‘‘ talent appears but rarely, and even. 
when it does it is often allowed to-run to. 
waste. Now I am sure that, if your son is. 
properly trained, he will rise to.a high 
position. Forgive me for saying that it is. 
a great pity that he should lose his chances 
through your poverty. I have therefore 
a proposal to make, which is, that I may 
bring up your son with my own family, in 
order that by having him well taught, he 
may have a chance of attaining distinction. 
Will you let me do this ?” 

Old Lien of course had no objection to 
offer. On the contrary, he was so pleased 
that he could hardly express his thanks. 
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These two then had a glass of wine in 
honour of the occasion, and while they were 
drinking it, the three children all came and 
made the old man a bow. 

Your son told me he was six years 
old,” remarked the President; ‘“‘ what day is 
his birthday ?”’ 

** He was born at about twelve o'clock at 
night on the 15th of the 8th moon,” an- 
swered Lien. 

‘* What a wonderful coincidence !” cried 
Hsiu ; ‘‘my daughter was born at exactly 
the same date to an honr. Let us there- 
fore betroth the two children to each other. 
Would such a match suit you?” 

The old man rose and replied, ‘‘ I am un- 
worthy. You, Sir, are an official of great 
fame and of the highest rank. Iam buta 
poor villager, and my son is of my own 
degree. You have promised to educate 
him. This alone is a gift ten thousand 
times more precious than I have merited. 
It would be too great presumption on my 
part to think of a match like that.” 

“Not at all,” returned Hsiu; ‘I am 
above such worldly considerations. I con- 
sider talent as worth far more than wealth, 
and had I not made up my mind on the 
subject, I would not have made this propo- 
sition.” | 

The President then nade Lien take the 
seat of honour at the head of the room, 
and told Lien Ching and Chao Hua to 
stand before him and make him a bow. 
Old Lien wanted to go down on his knees 
to return the young lady’s compliment, but 
his host begged him not to do so. The 
President then sat down himself and told 
the children to salute him, aud after to 
salute each other, all of which the two 
children did with perfect self-possession. 

After this ceremony Lien got up to go, 
and having taken leave of the President 
and the young people, he went straight 
home to tell his wife the news. She at 
once put this stroke of luck down to the 
credit of the stranger, and they both finally 
came to the decision that he must be a 


god, so they put up a tablet to Lis honoar, 
to which they afhxed the piece of paper on 
which he had written. 

But to return to the President. The fol- 
lowing morning, he took Lien Ching into 
the library and introduced him to the tutor, 
whose name was Wén, and told this gentle- 
man that the boy was to be his own son-in- 
law in course of time, and begged Wen 
therefore to take great pains with him, 
which the teacher promised to do. 

Tien Ching proved quite as clever as the 
President expected, and in two year's knew 
the four Books and five Classics by heart. 
The tutor after this allowed him to study 
by himself, which gave the boy full opportu- 
nity for being idle; in fact, the young 
rascal spent most of his time in playing 
with Chao Hua, and making childish love 
to her. Five years passed in this way, and 
the betrothed couple were eleven years 
old. 

About this time Lien Ching discoverel a 
quantity of old books in an unused upper 
room. He examined them an found them 
to be very valuable old volumes on many 
abstruse subjects. He was delighted with 
his discovery and set to work to study 
their contents, and soon mastered the.n. 
His principal delight was to puzzle his 
tutor with difficult literary problems, ~ 
whereof he had learned the solution. 
Luckily Wen was an honourable man, and 
as soon as he found his pupil was too 
clever for hin he determined to resign his 
sitntion, so when next he met the Pre- 
sident he said to him, “I fear I must 
leave you, Sir, for though I have done my 
best, [ find my pupils surpassing me, and 
if I do them no good, I do them harm. I 
have tlicrefore to ask you to find a more 
competent teacher.” 

‘Is this really the fact ?” replied Hsiu ; 
‘‘ Tt is not that you have to find fault with 
their stupidity or bad behaviour, and do 
not like to tell me so, is it ?” 

‘* No, indeed,” rejoined Wén. ‘‘ They are 
both good and clever lals, but your son, 
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though he has the advantage of hereditary 
talent, is the slower of the two, your future 
son-in-law’s quickness is almost superna- 
tural. The questions he asks me are too 
abstruse for me to answer, and the themes 
he writes are simply perfect. My own— 
though I am not ignorant of theme-writing 
—are miserable productions by the side of 
his. I can no longer eat the bread of 
idleness.” 

The President, seeing he was in earnest, 
accepted his resignation, and sent him away 
loaded with gifts. Many other scholars 
applied at once for the vacant tutorship, 
and President Hsiu chose a Bachelor of 
Arts named Feng Yin to fill the post. 
Chao Hua had by this time grown too old 
to be allowed to study with the boys, and 
had retired into the inner apartments to 
learn the accomplishments necessary to a 
lady. 

Now Féng Yin, though he had the name 
of a clever man, was in reality very 
ignorant, and owed both his degree and 
present position to the influence of some 
noble friends. As soon as he was settled, 
he began to take great pains with Yiin Lu 
and pay court to him, because he was the 
President’s son, while Lien Ching, being 
only a villager’s brat, was left out in the 
cold. The latter however was quite a 
match for him, and immediately set to 
work with some difficult problems, which 
he took to the teacher, to ask for an ex- 
planation of them. 
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Fing Yin was utterly pazzled, but after 
some time he replied, ‘‘Oh, never mind 
musty old questions-of this kind. You 
had far better study epitomes and such 
like works, which will take you to distinc- 
tion by a short cut.” 

“Very well then,” answered Ching ; “all 
the books published during former dynas- 
ties may as well be burnt. But if I do not 
study standard learning, where shall I get 
material for original composition ?”’ 

The tutor could not or would not an- 
swer him, but finished the discussion by 
turning him out of the room. 

A few days after this Lien Ching found 
a little book of magic among the old 
volumes he had routed out, and sodn learnt 
how to perform some wonderful feats. He 
called Yiin Lu into the upper room, and 
performed them for his amusement. First 
of all, he swallowed a sword, and brought 
it up again without hurting himself, and 
then by uttering «a hocus pocus he caused 
Yiin Lu’s eyebrows to appear under his 
eyes instead of over them. Just then the 
teacher came to find them, and to tell them 
that by the President’s orders he was going 
to hold an examination of their abilities 
and progress the following day. Luckily 
Lien Ching caught sight of him in time, 
and Yiin Lu’s face had nothing extraor- 
dinary about it when Féng Yin entered 
the room. We will give an account of the 
examination in the next chapter. 

(Zo be continued.) 


“INNOVATOR.” 


(From an Unpublished Paper on the Province of Kiang-si.) 


Wang An-shih,* the infamous Minister 
of the Sung dynasty, often styled the “ in- 
novator,” regarding whom a thick volume 
might be written, was a native of Lin- 
chuen in Kiang-si, and served at the Court 
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of Shen-tsung, 1068-86, as prime minister 
and chancellor of the Kuan-wén-tien or 
Literary Censorate. It appears that he 
was first brought into notice by Tseng- 
kung,* who showed some of his writings to 
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Ou Yang-hsiu,* one of the most noted 
scholars of the day, and these being highly 
praised by this now celebrated writer and 
historian, he was recommended by Wen Yen- 
po,t thethen minister, as one well quali- 
fied for office under government. He was 
accordingly introduced to the emperor who, 
it is evident, was much taken with this 
veritable master of subtlety, for we find 
him acting in the position of prime minis- 
ter in the second year of Shen-tsung’s 
reign, and of his introduction to that 
monarch. 

Wang An-shih had already made a name 
for himself by his expositions of the Book 
of Odes, the Shu-king and the Chow-li, and 
its was upon the suthority of the latter 
that he based those new laws which were 
destined to cause his name to be held up 
to future execration. His so-called new 
laws were in general not new at all, but in 
most cases merely the obsolete rules of 
past dynasties which had proved either too 
burdensome or tyrannical to be borne any 
longer. These he amplified or altered to 
such an extent as to enable him to claim 
the credit of devising them for the re- 
formation of the government. With such 
an imbecile emperor as Shen-tsung appears 
to have been, it would not be difficult for a 
man with the adroitness of Wang to hood- 
wink him into the belief that his minister 
really had the welfare of the empire at 
heart in framing these new enactments ; but 
others about the Court were not so easily 
deceived, as we shall see hereafter; yet, 
none succeeded in preventing Wang An- 
shih from acquiring the absolute power he 
did. His ruling passion was avarice, and 
the moment he was in power he hastened 
to gratify it under the convenient guise of 
reformation. Before he had been a year in 
office he laid before the counsellors of state 
his first scheme, under the name of the 
Chen Shu Fa,{ whereby a system of pur- 
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chase was to be introduced to take the 
place of the time-honored practice of send- 
ing stipulated contributions of the products 
of the provinces to the capital, where they 
were taken over at a fixed valuation and 
sold again, all profit accruing to Govern- 
ment.* It was accordingly represented 
that as the amount of these contributions 
or offerings from the provinces were fixed 
by rule, and no reserves were allowed in 
year of plenty, it was obvious that much 
hardship and difficulty must be expe- 
rienced in years of dearth in sending the 
stipulated quota, as less than the full quan- 
tity contributable the provinces dare not 
send. On such occasions the value of the 
commodities were often enhanced five- 
fold; but when they reached the capital 
they perhaps only realised half their 
value, owing to the combinations of capi- 
talists who took advantage of the embar- 
rassing state of affairs to exercise the 
arbitrary power their wealth enabled them 
to wield in restraining or forcing sales at 
pleasure. To do away with this evil, it 
was proposed that the transport commis- 
sioners of the localities from whence the 
principal contributions were drawn, should 
get advances of money and goods from 
the treasury to purchase the commodities 
contributable, according to the estimated 
requirements. It was demonstrated that 
the goods constituting these offerings 
might thus be obtained from the cheapest 
marts, the dear ones being avoided, and 
the produce of distant exchanged for that 
of neighbouring districts. The commis- 
sioner would of course be kept well in- 
formed of the state of the stocks at the 
capital; thus he might buy or hold as cir- 
cumstances demanded, and regulate the 
supplies as wanted. By adopting such a 
measure it was urged that the State would 
be always amply supplied, without exhaust- 


* Contributions are still sent to the Capital 
in fixed quantities, but they are not publicly sold. 
China-ware constitutes one of these contributions 
or offerings from Kiangzsi. 
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ing the resources of the people. The 
‘scheme having been approved by the 
Emperor a transports commisssioner was 
‘charged with the task of carrying into 
effect this new law. A grant of five mil- 
lion strings of cash was required of the 
Treasury, and three million piculs of rice 
were to be assigned to the use of this offi- 
cer for the development of this scheme. 
Although the approval of the Emperor had 
been obtained, several of the counsellors 
who had deliberated on this innovation 
‘were strongly opposed to it, as they appre- 
hended it would cause serious disturbances, 
and foremost among the opposers was Su- 
ché,* who vigorously contested the new 
legislative measures advanced by the bold 
and unscrupulous Wang, 

In a memorial addressed to the throne 
he denounced the extravagant expenditure 
required for the appointment of a staff to 
carry out this new law, and at the same 
time warned His Majesty that as corruption 
reigned paramount, these officers charged 
to buy impartially and deal fairly, would 
only negotiate with friends and do nothing 
without a bribe; consequently whatever 
they purchased would cost infinitely more 
than the producers really asked for their 
produce, and when the time came for sell- 
ing, the same malpractices would be re- 
peated. He regarded money thus spent as 
lost, but granting that some of these official 
transactions realised a trifling profit, the 
loss to the exchequer in the shape of re- 
venue which merchants would pay on this 
vast amount, would be much greater than 
any profits gained by sales. But the Em- 
peror being thoroughly duped by his 
minister, this sage advice was unheeded ; 
still it is satisfactory to learn that other 
influences prevented this grand commer- 
cial speculation from being passed as law 
or coming into general operation. Un- 
daunted by the non-success of his first ad- 


° feck it brother of the celebrated poet Su 
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ministrative measure, he brought forward, 
just two months later, a project of in- 
finitely greater magnitude, both in its bane- 
ful results to the people, and in the 
benefits that were to accrue to himself. 
This remarkable enactment was entitled 
the Tsing-miao-fa,* or, literally translated, 
the Green Sprout Law; and it appears to 
have originated under the following cir- 
cumstances. The Board of War, on some 
previous occasion, had ordered an addition- 
al levy of troops for service on the frontier, 
and it became necessary to devise measures 
for their support. The transports com- 
missioner of Shen-si, finding the supply 
of grain quite inadequate to the re- 
quirements of the force, conceived the 
idea of advancing money to the border 
farmers on the estimated quantity of grain 
they could produce, that enough might be 
raised on the spots for the maintenance of 
the troops. This loan was to be repaid at 
harvest time, and it received the name of 
the Green Sprout Money or Tsing-miuo- 
ch‘ien. The system of aiding the poor 
agriculturist seems to have been pro- 
ductive of the most satisfactory results, 
as in a few years a surplus was reported 
at the granaries. 

The success of this device induced 
Wang An-shih to apply it to the whole 
country, a8 8s means of accumulating a 
large surplus stock of grain to provide 
against years of famine. But did it not 
occur to Wang, enquires the native histo- 
rian, that while he was overloading his gra- 
naries he was overburdening the people 
with debts ? The misery of the poor, how- 
ever, really concerned the minister but lit- 
tle, for notwithstanding that it was proved 
to him that his new law would only add to 
the distress of the rural population, he 
persisted in carrying it out. It was ac- 
cordingly proposed to lend money to the 
people at the rate of 2 per cent. per half 
year, the repayment of principal and in- 
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terest to be made, during the autumn term 
for collecting taxes, either in grain or cash 
at the option of the borrower. If the har- 
vest happened to be bad, payment might be 
deferred until a favourable season. What 
could be more liberal? Provision would 
thus be made against the disaster of a bad 
year, and the people rescued from the 
clutches of the money lenders, who took 
advantage of an insufficient crop to prey 
upon the people at will, The 7sinyg-miao- 
fa must therefore be looked upon as a great 
boon! For the future there would be no 
cause of apprehension of a bad harvest, as 
there would be large reserves in all the 
granaries to supply the needy, and even 
money to advance to poor farmers to en- 
able them to sow their lands in spring. 

Proper officers were to be appointed to 
superintend the collections of the Grain, and 
it was proposed to first introduce the sys- 
tem, in the districts north of the yellow 
River, East of the capital (Kai-feng-fu), 
and south of the Yangtse, and then through- 
out the Empire. The Emperor gave his 
assent readily to such a laudable proposal, 
and sanctioned a grant of 100,000 strings 
of cash as a fund for stocking the granuries. 

Now Wang An-shih and his time-serving 
colleague Lii Hui-ching* had long decided 
to carry out this law at all hazards, but 
to screen himself against the possible 
charge of self-willedness, he submitted his 
new scheme to Su-ché, and asked the unre- 
served opinion of this able statesman, on 
this grand legislative measure, though by 
no means intending to be guided by his 
opinion. 

With characteristic candour Su-che told 
Wang that this scheme had been originated 
years ago, with the object of assisting the 
poor ; but that owing to the rapacity and 
corruptness of the petty officials who formed 
the medium of receiving and issuing the 
grain or money, the system had become 
pregnant with all that was evil, which the 
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law proved powerless to stop. When the 
money passed into the hands of the people it 
was misapplied by many, and when settling 
time fell due, there were defaulters even 
amongst the richest. Punishments and 
litigation ensued, and the districts became 
the scene of endless trouble and distur- 
bance. 

To dissuade Wang, Su-ché instanced 
the noble administration of Liu-an,* a cele- 
brated statesman of the Tang, and advised 
him to imitate his system of government. 
When he directed the Government, urged 
Su-ché, it was not found necessary for 
the state to advance funds to the people ; 
and no matter whether the year happened 
to be bad or good they never let the sea- 
sons pass unprofitably. Su-ché further 
advised Wang to adopt some of Liu-an’s 
laws, and to secure to himself the fame of 
that illustrious statesman. ‘The truth of 
all Su-ché had said, Wang readily acknow- 
ledged, and he even expressed his intention 
to ponder over what he heard most care- 
gully; but a month elapsed and no more 
was said about the 7'sing miao fa. Mean- 
while the time for sowing was approaching ; 
and the transport commissioner having re- 
ported that the agriculturists were in a state 
of destitution, and without the means of 
tilling their land unless obtained from 
extortionate money-lenders, he entreated a 
loan of half a million strings of cash, and 
cloth, to advance to the people, the year’s 
profit or interest on which would amount to 
a quarter of a million. What portion of this 
sum fell to the share of the avaricious 
minister is not stated, but it is unquestion- 
able that he rewarded himself liberally. 
The misery caused by the extension of the 
system cannot be described, but we can 
imagine the pernicious effect it must have 
had on the nation after sixteen years’ dura- 
tion. It was repealed during the ycar of 
Shen-tsing’s successor. 

We have omitted to state that one of 
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Wang's novel and pleasing theories was, 


* that by good management of the resources 
of the country the Government would have 
ample funds for its maintenance without 
taxation,” and that the Tsing miao fa was 
a practical example of his theory. 

Another year had not elapsed before 
Wang An-shih proposed a third obnoxions 
enactment, in further illustration, we pre- 
sume, of his thesis of government without 
taxation. This was the revival of the 
tithing system, for military purposes. 
The tithing system, if must be stated, 
was even then an old organization in Chi- 
na, and it has had the credit of being 
most efficacious in the suppression of 
crime; but until Wang became prime 
minister the organization had never been 
called upon to do military duty. The 
army or paid force was now no longer to 
exist, the services of the populace under 
the tithing system being substituted, 
The people were accordingly formed into 
tithings; ten families constituting a puo, 
which was to have its leader; fifty families 
were to comprise a major pio each with its 
respective leader, and ten major pao were 
to form a tw or division, which was to be 
oficered by a captain and lieutenant. 
From every family in which there were 
more than two males, one was called upon 
to serve asa soldier. Where families were 
not numerous enough to form a pao, the 
males were still to be drawn in the same 
ratio, to form reserves ; also the young and 
stalwart who were not of age. All were to he 

“instructed in the use of the bow and cross- 
bow, and drilled in military manveeuvring. 
The policing of the towns at night was to 
devolve on this organization, each major juso 
having to send five men to patrol the streets 
as a protection against robbers, a reward 
being given for the apprehension of a thicf. 

The tithing system was to be organized 
first at the capital and suburbs, and then 
throughout the empire. But before many 
meetings had beon held for the instruction 
of the people in drill, and other military 


usages, they discovered that the amount of 
tyranny and oppression exercised was 80 
great, and the service so onerous, that 
numbers deserted and became bandits. 
These deserters the magistrates were 
afraid to report on, or to notice in any 
way, lest they should be held responsible 
for the conduct of their wretched ‘“ child- 
ren”? who were driven to brigandage to 
escape the tyrany of the Government. 
Most fortunately for the people, and in- 
deed for the country as well, there was at 
least one official fearless of the conse- 
quences of impeaching so powerful but un- 
principled a minister as Wang, when 
grievances had to be redressed, and in this 
instance it was the Justice of Za-ming-fu, 
who became champion of the poor and op- 
pressed. Actuated by the most generous 
motives, he addressed a strong letter of 
remonstrance to the throne, in which he 
represented, ‘“ that this law would not only 
arrest the national wealth and power, by 
robbing the people of the time they ought 
to devote to agriculture; but, it was tan- 
tamount to making a law to drive the poor 
to acts of violence and rebellion, the dawn 
of which was then apparent. If all cannot 
be released from this service, then lIct the 
working classes be exempted,” urged Justice 
Wang Kung-chen,* ‘and so regain their 
loyzlty.” This vigorous remonstance great- 
ly annoyed the promoters of the new or- 
ganization, who at once accused the Justice 
of being a malcontent; but be repudiated 
this charge by saying that it was ‘‘ in thus 
opposing bad administration that the faith- 
ful servant recompensed his country.” The 
opposition raised by Wang Kung-chen ob- 
taincd the exemption of the working classes, 
or peasantry, but it only made the yoke 
more heavy on other classes, who, however, 
had to endure it for 13 ycars, during which 
time if wrought an incalculable amount of 
injury to the country. 
(To be continued.) 
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FENG SHUI. 


A REVIEW.* 


The volume before us essays to answer 
& question frequently asked of late years, 
but hitherto without any satisfactory reply. 
** What is Feng Shui?” asks the merchant, 
who finds it affect his trade; the mission- 
ary, whose best efforts are often neutralized 
by the belief in its existence; or the official, 
whose diplomacy ia at times non-plussed 
by the unanswerable assertion that Feng 
Shui prohibits a compliance with his de- 
mands. Dr. HEitel could scarcely have 
chosen a subject of more popular interest, 
upon which to write, or one presenting a 
wider field for ethnological research. That 
his treatment of it would be thorough 
might have been predicted; it was less 
certain that he could make good his defini- 
tion of it as “the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China.” It must, however, be 
admitted that he has been strikingly suc- 
cessful in investing the geomantic fancies of 
the Chinese with a new and striking interest. 
Without precisely accepting the definition 
he gives in his title page we believe he may 
rightly claim the honour of being the first 
to convey to the Western mind anything like 
an accurate idea of what the mystic words 
‘‘Feng Shui” represent to the Chinese. 

Before proceeding to notice the matter of 
Dr. Eitel’s able brochure it may be well to 
briefly glance at the extent of our pre- 
viously existing information regarding 


* Feng Shui; or, the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China. By Ernest J. Eitel, w.a., PH.D. 
Hongkong: Lane, Crawford & Co. London: 
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Feng Shui, as we shall by this means be 
better able to estimate the degree in 
which he has thrown a new, and certainly 
unexpected, light upon the subject. Fami- 


‘liar as the words Feng Shui are, both to 


students of the Chinese language, and to 
other residents in China of all sorts and 
conditions, the popular idea conveyed by 
them to the Western mind has ever been 
vague and indefinite. Taken to imply (as 
they doubtless do) “ geomantic influences,” 
the average reader was content to regard 
those influences much as he did the 
‘Fetish ” of the African negro, or to look 
upon the whole system as a sort of recon- 
dite troll-worship such as has for ages ob- 
tained in Iceland and throughout Scan- 
dinavian Europe. Til within a very 
recent date no foreign writers attempted 
to investigate what they erroneously deem- 
ed a system of which its votaries could give 
no intelligible account. It has been re- 
served for very recent students to lift the 
veil which once hid from the foreign, as it 
even still does from the vulgar native eye 
the mysteries of Feng Shui. 


—> The first European writer who appears 


to have touched upon the subject is Father 
de Mailla, who in the 18th volume of his 
‘‘Histoire Generale de la Chine” (p. 607), 
published in 1785, briefly refers to it as 
‘Un préjugé Chinois l'un des plus extrava- 
gans, peut-atre dont soit capable |’esprit 
humain.” He somewhat inaccurately de- 
fines the words Feng Shni to imply the 
‘fortunate or unpropitious situation of a 
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house, tomb, &c.,” adverts to the means 
taken by property owners to avert threat- 
ened evil, and narrates how the Governor 
of Kien Chang endeavoured to neutralize 
the bad influences of a Jesuit church 
erected in the vicinity of his Yamen. Short 
however as the worthy father’s allusion is, 
the paragraph ending it aptly epitomises 
the position taken by Feng Shui in Chinese 
eyes. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘“‘some or others have 
more wit or talent, if they reach the Doc- 
tor’s degree at an early period, if they fill 
distinguished official posts, if they have 
more children, if they are subject to fewer 
grave sicknesses, if all their commercial 
speculations succeed, it is not, according 
to themselves, owing to their intelligence, 
activity, or probity, but only to a happy 
Feng Shui. It is that their houses and 
the tombs of their ancestors are favourably 
situated.” In view of this nearly accurate 
indication of the high esteem in which 
Feng Shui is held by the Chinese—for the 
Saving clause that honesty and energy do 
go for something in their scheme of life 
must qualify the sentence—it is somewhat 


strange that so little effort was, until very 
lately, made to get 4 clearer idea of a sys- 
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tem 50 powerfully nduchemy the people of 
avast Empire. —--- - 

“Searcely more than passing allusions to 
Feng Shui are to be found in the vast 
mass of works published on and about Chi- 
na between 1785 and 1868, which latter 
year witnessed the issue of the most com- 
prehensive and generally reliable work, 
hitherto produced—the ‘‘ Middle King- 
dom” of Dr. Williams. Yet even in this 
the words are not to be found in the index, 
and half a dozen lines dismiss the subject* 
ee the remark, that the doctrines of 


ai or “‘ wind and water rules” are 


“as ridiculous a farrago of nonsense, super- 


stition, and craft as | as have ever held 
Se Ge eae Sw 


sway 
over the human mind in any country or_ 


age; and it is not more surprising than 


7 eee 


* Middle Kingdom, Vol. 2. p. 264. 
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melancholy to see_a people like the Chi- 
nese 80 oled- by them.””—A- 
ee ae notice of the 
geomantic ceremonies observed by profes- 
sors of Feng Shui may be found in Doolit- 
tle’s “‘ Social Life of the Chinese” (Vol. II. 
p. 887), but it makes no attempt to account 
for the muotixes underlying them. In one 
of the earlier numbers of the Shanghai 
Shing-hui Shéng-pao the first of a promising 
series of articles on Féng Shui appeared 
from the pen of a native preacher resident 
at Amoy. He unfortunately however died 
before writing a second, and much valu- 
able information on the subject was doubt- 
less thus lost. Finally a few short scattered 
notices in ‘‘ Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan” (Vol. I. pp. 7, 19, 29, and Vol. 
II. p. 69) conclude the list of what we may 
term passing allusions to the superstition 
in question, for a period of nearly eight. 
decades. All these naturally left European 
readers very much in the dark as to what 
the Chinese themselves understood by 
their seemingly unmeaning ceremonies and’ 
observances, and attempts more or less 
ambitious to solve the mystery have ac- 
cordingly been made during the past three 
or four years. Dr. Yates and Mr, Kdkins 
have both contributed lengthy articles on 
the subject to the now defunct Chinese Re- 
corder published at Foochow ; and Doctor 
Hitel has taken up the discussion where- 
theyleft it. Dr. Yates defines Feng Shui 
to he based on two currents, one of good 
flowing from the North, ‘As the genial 
influence of spring is observed to vivify the 
vegetable Kingdom when apparently dead, 
so in like manner the vivifying influence 
of the spirit of animation is supposed to be 
felt by the dead whose remains have been 
placed in good positions to catch the good 
Feng Shui.”* He then goes on to de- 
scribe, accurately enough, the observances 
and ceremonies carried out in obedience to 


* Chinese Recorder, Vol. 1. p. 89. 
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the dictates of Feng Shui sien-shengs. 
Dr. Yates’ paper. was an immense improve- 
“ment on preceding notices, but while noting 
“the results on the Chinese mind of a be- 


eee ee ee 


lief ‘in Heng. Shui in a most interesting. 


lief arenas its outward and cer ere 


{ates Edkin , again, while 


interesting papers in 


manifestation. 
furnishing most 
which he not unsuccessfully attempts to 
shew the coincident, if not common, origin 
of Chinese and Aryan belicfs as to the 
powers of nature, stopped short of giving 
anything like a definition of modern Feng 
Shui, though he details many of its beliefs 
and ceremonies with a fulness leaving lit- 
tle to be desired. He scems to have struck 
the same vein as Dr. Litel without at- 
tempting to work it, and certainly_treated 
the subject in | more scientific manner 
than his predecessors. We are not, however, 
reviewing his labours, and refer to them 
only by way of indicating the condition of 
the subject when Dr. Hitel took it up. 

The brochure before us originated in an 
invitation addressed to Dr. Eitel to nid a 
scheme of Winter Lectures in Hongkong 
for the season 1872-3, and 
response to a very generally expressed 
feeling that he consented to expand the 
brief paper forming his lecture into its 
The title page would alone 


it was in 


present shape. 
challenge attention, from its definition of 
Feng Shui as ‘‘ The Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China”—a definition supported 
with mach ingenuity and ability. We 
would only ask if it be not applicable to all 
human superstitions in which the powers 
of nature are impersonated ? Mythology 
and geomancy have been so intimatcly 
connected in the household lore of all 
countries that scarcely a geomantic super- 
stition exists between India and Scandina- 
via which may not be defined as an imper- 
fect human utterance of the deep-felt 
truth,—as common to the North American 
Indian as to the Chinaman,—that tha 
powers of nature.are entities, endued with 
| ap aaa Das ceer ape aaa ve tae hse 
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superhuman, but still comprehensible, emo- 
tions, such as volition_or_will, love, hate, 
&e. This fact, as we maintain it to be, in 
no way detracts from the credit due to Dr. 
Kitel, who has demonstrated Feng Shui to 
be something beyond a blind observance of 
ceremony without reason, and has simply 
added another link to the chain of 
testimony that the elementary relations of 
mgn and nature are in all ages and coun- 
tries based on the same instinctive beliefs. 


‘The whole system of Feng Shui,” says — 


- 
t 


the author, “is based on an emotional con. ae 


ception of nature ;” and he regrets that our 
men of science have not preserved “ thut 
same* sacred awe and trembling fear of the 
mysteries of the unseen” which charac- 
terizes these Chinese gropings after na- 
tural science. We fully sympathise with 
the idea prompting his wish, but would 
suggest that the aspiration if taken liter- 
ally would imply more than was meant. 
The spread of materialism in Europe is 
doubtless greatly to be deplored, but we 
probably express Dr. Hitel’s idea in re- 
cording our own wish that @ nearer ap- 
proach to the child-like reverence of pagan 
China for the unknown and unseen ‘would 
not disgrace the writers of a too numerous 
school. We note this however only by the 
way. Let us quote Dr. Eitel’s account of 
the origin of Feng Shui :— 


“The system of Feng-shui is of compara- Ww eee 


Z 


tively modern origin. Its diagrams and 
lending ideas are indeed borrowed from one 
of the ancient classics, but its’ method and 
practical application are almost wholly 
based on the teachings of Choo-he and 
others, who lived under the Sung dynasty 
(A.D. 1126- 1278), and whose commentaries 
to the classics are read in every school. 
Choo-he’s mode of thinking has in fact 
been ndopted by modern Confucianism, and 
forms the philosophical basis of the whole 
system of Feng-shui. 

‘‘ According to Choo-he there was in the 
beginning one abstract principle or monad, 
called the ‘ absolute nothing,’ which 
evolved out of itself the ‘ great absolute.’ 
This abstract principle or monad, the great 
absolute, is the primordial cause of all 


* The italies are ours.—Eb, 
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existence. When it first moved, its breath 
or vital energy congealing, produced the 
great male principle. When it had moved 
to the uttermost it rested, and in resting 
produced the female principle. 

‘‘ Now, the energy animating the two prin- 
ciples is called in Chinese K‘e, or the 
breath of nature. When this breath first 
went forth and produced the male and 
female principles and tinally the whole 
universe, it did not do so arbitrarily or at 
random, but followed fixed, inscrutable and 
immutable laws. These laws or order of 
nature, called Li, were therefore abstractly 
considered prior to the issuing of the vital 
breath, and must therefore be considered 
separately. Again, considering this Li, or 
the general order of the universe, the 
ancient sages observed that all the laws of 
nature and all the workings of its vital 
breath are in strict accordance with certain 
mathematical principles, which may be 
traced and illustrated by diagrams, exhibit- 
ing the numerical proportion of the uni- 
verse called Su, or numbers. But the 
breath of nature or the K‘e, the order of 
nature called Li, and the mathematical 
proportions of nature, called Su, these three 
principles are not directly cognizable to the 
senses, they are hidden from view, and only 
become manifest through forms and out- 
lines of physical nature. In other words, 
the phenomena of nature, her outward 
forms of appearance, constitute a fourth 
branch of the system of natural science 
called Ying, or formsof nature. Now these 
four divisions, Li, or the general order of 
nature, Su, her numerical proportions, K‘e, 
her vital breath or subtle energies, and 
Ying, her forms of appearance, constitute 
what is popularly called the system of 
Feng-shui.” 


We have somewhat condensed the text, 
but the foregoing sufficiently expresses the 
author's definition. Taking these four divi- 
sions—the Laws, Numerical Proportions, 
Breath and Forms of Nature—Dr. Eitel 
deals with them in the order specified. 
The underlying idea of the Zi is that every- 
thing on earth is but the ‘‘ coarse material 
reflex” of something celestial. To deci- 
pher the laws which govern the movements 
of the heavenly arcana is therefore the 
prime object of those who would study the 
future of things earthly, and to this end 
the principles of nature must be mastered 
by would-be proficients. The Sun, Moon, 
and Stars are naturally the first objects of 
attention in this regard, and it is noteworthy 


that astrology should have assumed in all 
ages and amongst all peoples so precisely 
similar a place in popular esteem. We 
have not space to here detail the principal 
characteristics of Chinese astrology so well 
described by our author. Suffice it to say 
that the constellations and the five planets 
known to the Chinese play in Feng Shui 
much the same part as they played in the 
priestly mysteries of ancient Egypt. We 
must hasten on to shew in as brief o 
manner as possible how the connecting 
links are found between the celestial bodies 
and human life. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose to take a single planet, say, 
Jupiter. The element wood is supposed 
to be under the influence of that planet. 
Wood reigns in the spring, is allundant in 
the Enst, and is ruled by the same planet 
as that influencing the muscles and heart of 
the human body, riches, and the first of 
the social relations ‘‘ Prince and Minister.” 
The reader has but to note that each planet 
in like manner rules an element, season, 
direction, portion of the body, state of for- 
tune, &c. to obtain a general idea of the 
entire system. It is in fact Zadkiel and 


old Moore over again—with variations. 


But the Chinese carry their belief a step 
further than did European astrologers, as 
they extend to the spirits of the dead the 
supposed influence exerted on the bodics 
und souls of the living. 


‘This idea of the organic unity, nay iden- 
tity, of the spiritual basis of life in nature 
and life in individuals, was a favourite 
theme of discussion with Choo-he and other 
philosophers of the Sung dynasty. Accord- 
ing to this now universally influential 
rchool, the human soul is possessed of a 
dual nature, and leads, as it were, a double 
life. They distinguish an animus and an 
anima. The former is the energy of hu- 
man nature as embodying the male prin- 
ciple of nature. The breath of the animus 
is the breath of heaven. The anima, on 
the other hand, is the redundancy or plero- 
ma, so to speak, of the contracting (female) 
energy of nature. The breath of the anima 
is the breath of the earth. The animus is 
the spiritual, the anima the material or 
animal clement of the soul. When through 
the exhaustion of the vital breath, the 
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body is broken up, the animus returns to 
heaven, the anima to earth ; that is to say, 
each is dissolved again into those general 
elements of nature whence each derived its 
origin and the temporary embodiment of 
which each was within the sphere of indi- 
vidual life. The souls of deceased ances- 
tors therefore are as omnipresent as the 
elements of nature, as heaven and earth 
themselves. Thus the Chinese have been 
taught to consider themselves as constantly 
surrounded by a spirit world, invisible in- 
deed and inaccessible an touch or handling, 
but none the less real, none the less in- 
fiuential. 

‘Now, the common people have the no- 
tion, which is no doubt bat a popularized 
application of the above-given philosophical 
propositions, that the souls of the ancestors 
are by their animal nature chained, as it 
were, for some time to the tomb in which 
their bodies are interred, whilst by their 
spiritual nature they feel impelled to hover 
near the dwellings of their descendants, 
whence it is but a natural and logical 
inference to suppose, that the fortunes of 
the living depend in some measure upon 
the favourable situation of the tombs of 
their ancestors. If a tomb is so placed, 
that the animal spirit of the deceased, sup- 
posed to dwell there, is comfortable and 
free of disturbing elements, so that the soul 
has unrestricted egress and ingress, the 
ancestors’ spirits will feel well disposed to- 
wards their descendants, will be enabled to 
constantly surround them, and willing to 
shower upon them all the blessings within 
reach of the spirit world. So deeply in- 
grafted is this idea of the influence of the 
dead upon the living, that Chinese wishing 
to get into the good graces of foreigners 
will actually go out to the Hongkong ceme- 
teries in the Happy Valley, and worship 
there at the tombs of foreigners, supposin 
that the spirits of the dead there, please 
with their offerings and worship, would 
influence the spirits of the living, and thus 
produce a mutual good understanding be- 
tween all the parties concerned.” 


And this brings the author to the prac- 
tical exercise of geomantic divination in 
choosing sites for buildings, graves, dc. :— 

‘In the first instance it must be under- 
stood, that there are in the earth’s crust 


two different, shall I say magnetic, cur- 
rents, the one male, the other female; the 


one positive, the other negative; the one — 


favourable, the other unfavourable. The 
one is allegorically called the azure dragon, 
the other the white tiger. The azure dra- 
gon must always be to the left, the white 
tiger to the right of any place supposed to 
contain a luck-bringing site. This there- 


fore is the first business of the geomancer 
on looking out for a propitious site, to find 
a true dragon, and its complement the 
white tiger, both being discernible by cer- 
tain elevations of the ground. Dragon and 
tiger are constantly compared with the 
lower and upper portion of a man’s arm: 
in the bend of the arm the favourable site 
must be looked for. In other words in the 
angle formed by dragon and tiger, in the 
very point where the two (magnetic) cur- 
rents which they individually represent 
cross each other, there may the luck-bring- 
ing site, the place, tomb, or dwelling, be 
found. I say it may be found there, be- 
cause, besides the conjunction of dragon 
and tiger, there must be there also a tran- 
quil harmony of all the heavenly and ter- 
restrial elements which influence that parti- 
cular spot, and which is to be determined 
by observing the compass and its indica- 
tion of the numerical proportions, and 
by examining the direction of the water 
courses.” 

We should like to quote the whole of the 
section, from which the foregoing is taken, 
in full, but must refer our readers to the 
work itself. Of the Numerical proportions 
of nature, with which Dr. Eitel deals in his 
third chapter, it is impossible to give an in- 
telligible explanation in the space at our 
command. Suffice it to say that the Chi- 
nese, struck by the mathematic principles 
governing the movements of natural bodies, 
have taken them as the basis of an absurd 
and artificial symbolism, based on what are 
known as the Diagrams of the Pak 
Kua, which is most lucidly explained by 
our author. The next chapter treating 
of the Breath of Nature is more popularly 
interesting. It explains how the tiger and 
dragon (see supra) are emblems of the 
subtle influences of the heavens, and how 
Feng Shui prescribes that locations to be 
favourably situated must be near the junc- 
tion of these two simulacre. Dr. Eitel 
uses the words ‘‘ magnetic current” to ex- 
plain the idea involved in the male and 
female ‘‘ Breaths,” and at first sight it would 
almost appear that the correlative influ- 
ences positive and negative, so often re- 
ferred to by the Chinese in explaining this 
portion of the subject, gave colour to the 


supposition that some dim and vague 
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recognition of terrestrial magnetism had 
indeed been arrived at by the disciples of 
Choo He. It is disappointing to find that 
facts do not bear out this supposition. 

The description given of the style of 
locality most geomantically correct is sup- 
plemented by a significant sentence. ‘“ Sup- 
pose,” says the author, ‘‘ you have found a 
place abounding in good auspices, but 
some distance opposite ‘you there is a 
straight running ridge or water shed, or 
say a railway embankment by no means 
pointing in the direction of your site but 
running across your frontage in a straight 
line—there could be caused by this line a 
deadly breath ruining all your fortunes and 
those of your descendants.” Most people 
know that Feng Shui is opposed to rail- 
roads, but few know exactly in what way. 
The passage above quoted indicates the 
existence of a more powerfully antagonistic 
superstition than many would have be- 
lieved. Hongkong readers will find the 
following of local interest :— 


‘“‘Hongkong, with its abundance of rocks 
and boulders scattered about on the hill- 
side, abounds accordingly in malign breath, 
and the Chinese think our Government 
very wise in endeavouring to plant trees 
everywhere on the hill to screen these 
harbingers of evil. But the most malicious 
influence under which Hongkong suffers is 
caused by that curious rock on the edge 
of the hill near Wanchai. It is distinctly 
seen from Queen’s Road East, and foreig- 
ners generally see in it Cain and Abel, Cain 
slaying his brother. The Chinese take the 
rock to represent a female figure, which 
they call the bad woman, and they firmly 
and seriously believe that all the immora- 
lity of Hongkong, all the recklessness and 
vice of Taip'ingshan are caused by that 
wicked rock. So firm is this belief im- 

ressed upon the lowest classes of Hong- 
Cong that those who profit from immoral 
practices actually go and worship that rock, 
spreading out offerings and burning frank- 
incense at its foot. None dares to injure 
it, and I have been told by many otherwise 
sensible people that several stonecutters 
who attempted to qu at the base of 
that rock died a sudden death immediately 
after the attempt.” 


The fourth and last division under which 
Dr. Eitel treats Feng Shui—Nature’s form, 


of appearance—might almost have been 
merged in the first, as this chapter is in 
some cases but a repetition of what has al- 
ready been said (e.g. compare pp. 23, and 
55). The remarks as to planetary in- 
fluences are however much more full, and 
an amusing exemplification of the way in 
which they have, according to Chinese 
ideas, a local application is given at p. 57:— 


‘‘ Now of course, where there are several 
mountains or hills in close proximity, it is 
all-important to find out whether the 
planets and the elements, which these 
mountains individually represent, form a 
harmonious peaceful union, for the luck of 
a place depends in a great measure upon 
this, that the planets and elements in- 
fluencing it should be friendly or allied to 
each other, either producing each other or 
indifferent to each other. Suppose there 
is close to a hill resembling Jupiter and 
therefore representing the element wood, 
another with the outlines of Mars and cor- 
responding to the element fire, it is mani- 
fest that this is a most dangerous conjunc- 
tion. For instance, the peak of Hong- 
kong, presenting the outlines of Jupiter, 
is under the influence of wood. Now, at 
the foot of the peak there is the hill called 
Taip‘ingshan, with the outlines of Mars, 
and therefore the representative of fire. 
Now, a pile of wood with fire at the bot- 
tom,—what is the consequence? Why, it 
is no wonder that most fires in Hongkong 
occur in the Taip‘ingshan district. We 
see, therefore, it is most important to con- 
sider not only to which planet each hill or 
mountain belongs, but also the mutual re- 
lation, friendly or destructive, of the 
several planets and elements represented 
by the different peaks.” 


The History and Literature of Feng Shui 
is treated in a succeeding chapter at some 
length, but we must refer our readers to the 
work itself for details difficult of condenssa- 
tion. Let us rather conclude by noting 
some remarks made by the author on the 
bearing of this superstition upon the fo- 
reign policy of the Empire. No one can 
rise from the perusal of Dr. Eitel’s pages 
without acknowledging that they have shed 
a new light upon the real importance at- 
tached to Feng Shui in native eyes; and 
the reader will perchance be more ready 
than before to debit to the effects of super- 
stition much of that antagonism to foreign 
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appliances popularly attributed simply to 


national pride and self conceit. Feng Shui __ 


has, as the author observes, ‘a legal status 


in China.”| The Judicial tribunals will en- 
tertain a claim on the presumption that 
Feng Shui is a fact and not a fiction. Na- 
turally enough considering the intellectual 
barbarism of the officials, the spots ceded 
to foreigners for the purpose of founding 
settlements have invariably been the worst 
that the Feng Shui professors could find. 
Witness, for instance, that at Canton. 
Shameen was originally a mud flat in the 
river in the very worst position Feng Shui 
knows. ‘‘ When it was found that the Can- 
ton trade, once so prodigious, would not re- 
vive, would not flourish there, in spite of 
all the efforts of its supporters—when it 
was discovered that every house built on 
Sha-meen was overrun as soon as built with 
white ants, boldly defying coal tar, carbolic 
acid and all other foreign appliances— 
when it was noticed that the English Con- 
sul, though having a special residence built 
for him there, would rather live two miles 
off in the protecting shadow of a Pagoda,— 
it was a clear triumph of Feng Shui and of 
Chinese statesmanship.” But Dr. Litel 
does not despair of Feng Shui being over- 
come, powerfully antagonistic as it is to 
the introduction of foreign civilization into 
the Empire. Like the astrology of the 
_ dark ages it may be twisted so as to suit 
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almost any combination of circumstances, 
and money will go a very long way in re- 
moving the obstacles it would invent. 
Without doubt the only secular agent like- 
ly to overthrow Feng Shui is ‘‘ the spread 
of sound views of natural science,” com- 
bined, we would venture to add, with a 
clear demonstration that money is to be 
made by adopting them—no very difficult 
task when, as now, the mechanic and the 
manufacturer and even the soldier and the 
sailor depend upon scientific discovery for 
their most valuable aids. 

We like Dr. Eitel’s definition of Feng 
Shui as given in his last paragraph better 
than that to be found in his introduction. 
At starting he defined it to be ‘‘ Another 
Name for Natural Science.” But his sum- 
ming up of a very able-investigation more 
accurately expresses it as ‘the blind grop- 
ing of the Chinese mind after a system of 
Natural science untutored by practical ob- 
servation of nature, and trusting almost 
exclusively in the truth of ancient alleged 
tradition, and in the force of abstract rea- 
soning.” The learned author deserves 
great credit for the way in which he has 
brought research and reading to his task. 
We would suggest that every forcign offi- 
cial in China be furnished by his govern- 
ment with this most useful and interesting 
handbook as a guide to their dealings with 
Feng Shui in its “ official status.” 


A GOSSIP ABOUT FORMOSA. 


BY A FORMER RESIDENT. 


‘‘How long were you in Formosh?” we 
are often asked. ‘‘ Five years,” we reply. 
‘‘Good heavens, how could you exist so 
long in such an outlandish hole. You 
could have no society there, no amuse- 
ments, a blazing sun and murderous 
savages.” We are pitied, and when we 


express our liking for the place, our truth- 
fulness or our sanity is doubted. Yet we 
do like the place; in our memory it is a 
pleasant corner, and over the time we passed 
there we often sigh ‘‘ The days that are no 
more.”’ 

The steamer-travelled tourist, who only 
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touches at Takao or Tai-wan-foo, has some 
apparent reason for condemning Formosa. 
But the skin is the worst part of the fruit 
and a deeper acquaintance produces a 
liking. If a man derives his pleasure 
from billiards, good dinners, small talk, a 
game at whist and the latest novel—he had 
better keep away from Formosa. But if 
his taste is for lovely scenery, a roving life, 
a clear sky, a kindly people, a little adven- 
ture and plenty of shooting, let him try 
our island. If he is a candid man and 
above being influenced by conventional 
views of pleasure, we guarantee he will 
say he has enjoyed his visit, and would 
like to repeat it. The long summer is 
doubtless a drawback, but it comes to an 
end like- everything else, and its weari- 
some days and nights are forgotten as soon 
as the first snipe has been shot. 

There are few places in the world where 
pleasure can be had without a pursuit 
more or less arduous. Formosa is no ex- 
ception tothe rule. She is beautiful, but to 
enjoy her beauty you must take the trou- 
ble to look at her. And this little amount 
of necessary trouble it is that makes the 
man who takes it more healthy and vigo- 
rous and less inclined to sit down and say, 
“Oh, how dull it is! what a wretched 
climate. Boy! brandy and soda.” 

Suppose you take us for your guide on 
such an excursion as we loved to make 
some years ago. Early to bed has made 
early to rise easy; all preparations have 
been concluded the night before, a trust- 
worthy cook and the necessary number of 
coolies engaged, burdens are apportioned, 
and by five o’clock in the morning we are 
off on a three or four days’ holiday. ‘‘ What 
a lovely morning,” we keep repeating one 
to the other, as leaning back in the stern of 
the gig we cross the lagoon, flavouring the 
fresh morning air with the sweetest of all 
smokes—the smoke matutinal. The sky 
above us is innocent of a cloud; the great 
back bone of mountains, black as ebony, 
stands out in distinct profile against the 


brightening east; a gray haze hangs 
over the plain between us and them; 
a cool~ land breeze ripples the sur- 
face of the water; a few fishing rafts 
move over the lagoon ;—these are some 
of the features of a scene which repeats it- 
self morning after morning for many 
months of each year. The weather is abso- 
lutely to be depended on at this season, 
and feeling certain of a fine day for our 
journey, we throw our legs across our nags 
and are off long before the sun has looked 
over the hills. A long ride, and after the 
sun is up, a hot one is in front of us, so 
we push on at a sharp trot, anxious to 
make a good ten or twelve miles before 
seven o'clock. We wind over the plain, 
through lanes skirted by tall bamboos, over 
narrow paths across the now dry paddy 
fields between fields of sugar-cane, through 
a village or two whose inhabitants are just 
beginning to cook their breakfasts, or are 
rubbing the sleep out of their eyes, look- 
ing very dirty, as they gaze out on the 
morning from their cabin doors—through 
market gardens fresh and green with the 
dews of the night. The exhilarating in- 
fluence of the ride and the beauty of the 
scene again constrain us to utter at the 
first drawbridle the commonplace, ‘ what 
a lovely morning.” But we have no time 
for quiet contemplation; there is a town 
in front, Pithau, which must be passed 
through before its streets are too crowded 
and its small boys annoying. We emerge 
by the south-east gate just as the long 
trains of buffalo-carts, which had rested 
there under the tree, are getting under 
way, disturbing the morning calm by the 
painful squeak of their ungreased axles. 
An extraordinary sound they make, audible 
in the still morning miles away. They are 
but clumsy vehicles, creeping, bumping and 
squeaking along the uneven and rutted 
road at the rate of about half a mile an 
hour, not including stoppages. We believe 
they are unknown in other parts of China, 
and suppose them to be a relic of the 
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Dutch occupation of Formosa. You will 
meet many of them during the day, and be 
careful to give the buffaloes’ horns a wide 
berth; they are brutes of uncertain temper 
easily excited to fear or anger, and in their 
confusion will run after you as soon as 
from you. Pass to leeward of them if you 
can, for their sense of smell is delicate 
enough to distinguish between foreigner 
and Chinaman and they seem more easily 
excited by this sense than by those of 
sight or hearing. The common cow of the 
country is a much more docile creature, its 
small and shapely form being in pleasing 
contrast to the clumsiness of the huge water- 
buffalo ; on account of its steadiness in 
harness and superior sagacity, it is often 
yoked with the latter as leuder in the tan- 
dem. 

We push past these and other obstruc- 
tions and emerge once more into the open 
country, just as the first rays of the sun 
reach us in long lanes of light escaping 
through the notches in the mountain ridge 
in front. This is a moment of exquisite 
beauty, the few minutes of transition from 
still morning to glaring day. We watch 
for the first appearance of the bright sun 
as he slowly rises over the hills, and long 
before his lower edge has cleared itself, 
his rays are too bright and we withdraw 
our eyes and settle down in a quiet jogtrot 
to the real work of the day only now begun. 
There is no hurry now, and we can look 
about us. Yonder, to the right, are the 
Ko-lo-koot hills, famous for their phea- 
sants. Many a pleasant day have we spent 
on them, and night too. Sometimes we 
pitched a tent on the hill side with a pretty 
outlook from under the trees, water con- 
venient, and there camped out days on end. 
Frequent visitors from Takao would en- 
liven our solitude, bringing welcome con- 
tributions to the pot, but, alas, awful 
appetites too;—we had consular, naval, 
medical, mercantile representatives of our 
small community to visit us, and it is diffi- 
cult to say who ate most, drank most, snored 


loudest and was laziest in the morning. A 
couple of miles to the left, and separated 
from the Ko-lo-koot by a broad and shal- 
low valley, are the Ong-lai-wa hills, famous, 
as the name indicates, for pine-apples. 
Pheasants are to be found there too, though 
not in great abundance. But among the 
the pines a small species of deer—called by 
the natives Kiua—is occasionally to be shot. 
It is very small, and from the thick nature 
of the cover, its pursuit is arduous, and 
scarcely repays one for the _ trouble. 
Amongst the hilla however are many charm- 
ing spots, a rest in which will well reward 
the disappointed Nimrod. The hills are 
not high, two hundred or three hundred 
feet, but covered from top to base with 
trees about twenty feet high, planted with 
the view of keeping the sun off the pine- 
apples growing on the terraces beneath. 
The shade is very effective, and sharp eyes 
are required to see the small deer stealing 
away through the bushes. Here one can 
get pines in all stages of ripeness and 
unripeness, and at all seasons of the year, 
and a pine-apple eaten off the bush is as 
superior to the dessert article we generally 
consume a8 @ gooseberry in similar circum- 
stances. The cultivation is quite an in- 
dustry; long trains of coolies every day 
take the fruit to the various markets, and 
a considerable expert is carried on to Amoy 
and other towns on the mainland of China. 
It is not only the fruit that is useful; the 
films of the long fleshy leaves are manu- 
factured into thread, and then woven into 
a coarse light cloth, much in use by the 
poorer classes. The prunings of the shad- 
ing trees too are carefully collected and 
sold as fire-wood, or made into charcoal. 
A visit to the Ong-lai-wa will repay you. 
Hundreds of hamlets, villages, and small 
towns, stud the richly cultivated plain 
through which we ride; one like another, 
they lie snugly sheltered from sun and 
wind beneath their stately bamboos and 
groves of fruit trees. We dismount at a 
wayside resting place on the bank of a 
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river, and unbuckling from our saddles the 
breakfast provided for us, with vigorous ap- 
petites refresh the inner man, not unmind- 
ful the while of the brutes that carried it. 
*‘Oah !” says the perspiring native, as he 
answings his burden from his shoulder, 
** What does the foreigner eat—is it beef?” 
“No such thing,” says another, “it is 
goat flesh.”” ‘ What's that?” says a third ; 
** white sugar; no, perhaps it’s salt.” ‘ Look 
at their boots,” says a fourth, “iron nails 
in them; no fear of their feet getting wet or 
eut.” ‘Where are you going to? where 
do you come from ?”’ and so on they gos- 
sip and discuss us during the half hour we 
rest and refresh; keep good-natured and 
forbearing, and you have nothing to fear 
from these simple sons of toil. 

In front of us is the sandy bed of a river, 
in rainy seasons an enormous sheet of 
water, perhaps a mile broad, but now, 
though still considerable, contracted to a 
shallow and fordable stream, winding along 
the middle of the glaring expanse. You 
must off pony and off breeches to cross, 
unless you prefer the lazy plan and sit in 
the stern of the ferry-catamaran, and lead 
your pony after you. You must not at- 
tempt to ride over; the sands are very 
treacherous, and will not support the nar- 
row hoof of a horse with a fat Englishman 
atop. We well remember our first experi- 
ence of this same river, some ten or fifteen 
miles above the ford we are crossing now. 
The morning we had spent in the hills, 
toiling up. and down them in pursuit of 
pheasants ; the result a great deal of. work- 
ing and very few pheasants. At breakfast 
we discussed the propriety of an explora- 
tory scour over the country in search of 
likely spots, and by the advice of our host— 
himself a sportsman in his younger days— 
we determined on crossing the river, and 
making for a place called Kho kho phae 
tchiu tchng. We were three, each on his 
pony, gun on shoulder, “ burning with high 
hope,” and our souls mellowed with food 
after hunger, and drink after thirst. A 


vinous inspiration seemed to be imparted 
through our heels to our nags, as off we rode 
in beautiful form, for an unknown bourne. 
Mine host’s directions must have been im- 
perfectly understood, for we found our- 
selves, one more eager than the other, 
crossing the river “where ford there was 
none.” The sand was a little heavy near 
the edge, but practicable. Scarcely how- 
ever had we got twenty yards into the 
stream, when the ponies, walking abreast, 
suddenly plunged and disappeared almost 
simultaneously below the surface. A 
scene of anxious confusion followed, the 
idea of quicksands soon suggesting itself: 
arms, legs, heads, and guns struggled pro- 
miscuously for a while. I certainly believed 
we were to be entombed in the treach- 
erous sands, to be fished out ages hence, 
specimens of the genus imprudent sports- 
man, nags, guns and get-up complete, by 
some geologist of the coming race. By 
and by, our presence of mind returning, we 
succeeded in dragging our trembling steeds 
to terra firma. We congratulated ourselves 
on our escape, but our joy was. considerably 
modified by the fact, not discovered for 
some time after our escape, that one of 
us had dropped his breech-loader in the 
confusion of the life struggle, and no 
amount of searching, digging, probing by 
ourselves and the country people who. 
came to our assistance, could fetch that: 
gun out again; and as if to put a point to 
our calamities, the owner of the gun, for- 
getting that he carried his-valuable watch 
in his breeches’ pocket, had it thoroughly 
soaked and sanded by the prolonged im- 
mersion during the search. Since this mis- 
hap we never ride across the treacherous 
river; its sands appear to possess the same 
quick character in every part of its course, 
and it is only here and there, carefully in- 
dicated by bamboos, that a ford is really 
safe. At these places.a bamboo raft usual- 
ly plies as ferry-boat, giving a dryshod 
passage to travellers: the privilege of ferry- 
man is farmed out by the mandarins, and 
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any unfortunate foreigner pdssing that 
way in want of his services is sure to be 
mulcted pretty freely. 

You require good spirits and a sun-hat 
to help you comfortably across the broad 
sandy river bed over which our road lies 
dreary and monotonous. A feeling of in- 
terest may be excited, perhaps, by contem- 
plating the rise, progress and decay of the 
many miniature typhoons which mark their 
presence in hundreds of places on the 
sandy waste, by the revolving pillars of 
dust they lick up. Imagination might 
suppose this plain to be a place of these 
frightful storms that every year spread so 
much destruction on our coasts; and these 
whirlwinds we see in such numbers 
about us, might under, suitable circum- 
stances, each of them develop into a wide- 
spreading tornado. We are once more 
amongst the green fields and the villages. 
Let us push on again for a short time, 
until we pass the strip of plain still sepa- 
rating us from the Hakka district. This 
passed, we can take it easy, let our guns 
and other traps come up, and in the mean- 
time discuss some refreshment and the 
races inhabiting the land. 

We have just passed through the ter- 
ritory of the Chinaman proper ; we are now 
entering the Hakka country ; beyond the 
Hakkas are the Pepowhans, and beyond 
them again are the savages, sole inhabi- 
tants of the mountains in front of us, 
The Chinaman hardly needs description. 
Those living in Formosa are all Fokien 
people, principally from the neighbour- 
hood of Amoy and Chin-chiu. Many fami- 
lies, especially amongst the agricultural 
classes, have been settled on the island 
for generations. Some of them can trace 
their descent as far back as Koxinga’s time, 
and some from his soldiers even. We once 
stumbled across a village a little to the 
south of where we are now, all the inhabit- 
ants of which traced their descent from 
the latter source; the village and surround- 
ing country had apparently been bestowed 


on the forefathers of the present occupants 
as a reward for military services. Strange 
how the Chinaman has succeeded in com- 
pletely ousting the original dwellers in the 
land, robbing him of his fat plains, and 
pinning him into a narrow strip of stony, 
unfruitful ground at the foot of the hills, the 
bear-hunting savage on one side of him, 
the thieving Hakka on the other, and- 
starvation and want in his house. The 
Hakkas—or, as they are called in Fokien 
dialect, the Khaelang—are not very numer- 
ous, still they have not been absorbed by the 
more numerous races they live amongst, 
for they retain their own language, pecu- 
liarities of dress and feature, and probably 
character. They till the soil like their 
neighbours, but are much superior to them 
as artificers in iron; they make guns and 
knives for the savages, and, if one can be- 
lieve the country stories, are very handy 
at using their own manufactures. These 
Hakkus are immigrants from the Canton 
province, driven thence, I suppose, during 
the Hakka and Punti wars. There are 
colonies of the same people near Amoy. 
In this part of the country the villages of 
Chinamen, Hakkas and Pepowhans are 
mixed up together, their respective terri- 
tories not being strictly defined. There is 
however a general arrangement, by which 
the Pepowhan is thrust back on the rough, 
unreclaimed lands at the foot of the hills: 
the Hakka preys vpon him as soon as he 
has got anything to steal, and the China- 
man upon both. So the different waves of 
civilization have advanced across the land, 
the last one leaving the Chinaman in pos- 
sesgion of nearly everything worth having. 
Decay and death are always sights sad 
to contemplate, and when the decay and 
death are those of a nation or race, the 
feeling is stimulated to acuteness. The 
decline and fall of some great empire is 
sad enough, yet the memory of what it 
was, the ruins of its once material gran- 
deur, the knowledge that it has contributed 
to the growth of humanity, relieve the feel- 
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ing and make the sight tolerable. But if 
we know that the race of which the remains 
are before us, had once a noble opportunity, 
that they possessed faculties fit to take ad- 
vantage of it, that they were placed in a 
garden and were told to till it; and yet the 
opportunity was neglected, the faculties 
were allowed to rust, the garden was un- 
tilled—how very sad is the sight. We fancy, 
as we look at the broken dying remains, 
we hear as in judgment the lord of that 
garden saying, Depart from me, unprofitable 
servant. Andso we feel, that not many 


years hence, the Pepowhans of Formosa - 


will be numbered among the extinct races, 
without a relic to mark their former exist- 
ence, not a stone of their own raising, with 
only a short notice in some ancient Dutch 
book, or a sigh from a sportsman, turned 
poetical in a journal of the period, to say, 
they were. Their language is dead al- 
ready ; only once have we met any one who 
could speak it. Many of them believe our 
language to be identical with their own 
forgotten one. The Chinese call us ‘‘ whan” 
or foreign, just as they call the Pepos 
‘‘whan,” and so the latter come to con- 
sider our races the same. One afternoon 
we rested in a village where Europeans had 
never been before. A visit from a fair- 
skinned foreigner had evidently been long 
looked for by the villagers, as an opportu- 
nity of testing this theory of identity. No 
sooner had we sat down than an old wo- 
man, blind, grey and venerable, was escorted 
to where we sat, and began to address us in 
a language we could not understand. She 
was a relic of the past, and spoke in the 
language of her childhood, the old Pepo 
tongue. She was evidently much disap- 
pointed, as were the bystanders. ‘‘ No,” 
she said, addressing them in Chinese, ‘‘ No, 
we are not the same.” The old Dutch 
missionaries did their best to fix the ancient 
language, for they taught the people to 
read and write it; but their lessons have 
been lost, and only a few fragments of 
manuscript remain to testify to their bene- 


volent efforts, and tell of a lost op- . 
portunity. Yet the memory of the Dutch 
settlers of more than two centuries ago 
is still fondly cherished by the people. 
They must have been kind and wise rulers. 
Probably this is the secret of the good 
treatment a foreigner uniformly receives 
among them. Hospitality is one of their 
virtues, and not the only one; they are 
brave, generous and trusting. But these 
good qualities rather hasten than prevent 
their extinction, and unfortunately they 
are combined with others of not so respect- 
able acharacter. They are of a careless, im- 
provident, happy-go-lucky, hand-to-mouth 
disposition, and thus an easy prey to the 
grasping, saving, foreseeing, crafty China- 
man. A gay Pepowhan fancies a gun, 
a singsong, @ cow, a wife, or a journey, and 
he easily finds a Chinaman ready to lend 
him the money, wherewith to gratify his 
particular taste. His fields and houses 
are given in security; the money is seldom 
paid back, and so the Chinaman makes a 
good bargain, and steps into possession. 
Thus step by step the original owners are 
deprived of their property, and the new 
race advances its borders. The poor peo- 
ple are conscious of their weaknesses, and 
see what the ultimate result of their folly 
must be; but they have no organization, 
no head to plan and encourage a reform. 
Often we have been asked to invite oar 
people to settle amongst them, and help 
them against themselves, and endeavour to 
baffe the machinations of the intruders. 
The relics of their ancient religion, the 
deer’s and the wild boar’s head, are now in 
many houses supplanted by the familiar 
joss; their old songs and games are giving 
way to the discordant singsong; nothing 
hardly of their former life remains, except 
perhaps the dress of their women, and even 
that, graceful and becoming though it is, 
yields alas in many cases, to the superior 
gentility of a teapot style of hair dressing 
and ‘‘ small feet.” 

We will leave this subject for the pre- 
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sent; other interests engage our attention. 
Our destination is not far off. Already 
you have to strain your neck to see the 
tops of the mountains; their details—valley, 
crag and forest—become visible as the after- 
noon sun sends his rays amongst them. 
High up, two or three thousand feet above 
the level of the plain, you see little clear- 
ings in the forest, and in.each clearing 
something—a mere speck it seems—that 
might be a hut. That is the farm the 
savage scratches on, and the shed he builds 
himself for a shelter; his home is in a very 
different situation ; perhaps in a day or two 
we may be able to visit it. Nearer us, 
sloping gently and smoothly up from the 
plain, looking like a grass-covered table 
cut diagonally in half resting on its long 
side, is a low hill. It is produced by a 
fault in the strata of the plain. It slopes 
from the plain, but next the mountains it 
is an abrupt precipice 800 feet high. In 
the apex of the triangle it forms is con- 
cealed a lovely valley, not over a hundred 
yards broad and three or four hundred 
long. In this little nook is a tumble- 
down sort of a farm, hidden amongst the 
trees ;—this is our destination. We explain, 
as we wind along under the crags, saluting 
some old acquaintances as we pass, that 
one valley is called Goo kak oan, the 
twisted cow’s horn, and that we are sure 
of a welcome from the needy proprietors. 
‘Hallo! another baby, old woman. Weren't 
the two on your back and the one in your 
hand sufficient, that you must needs get 
another to stick on your breast? And you 
still alive, Mr. Deaf and Dumb; how are 
your poor ribs after the tumble you had 
last year off the pony you essayed to ride? 
There is no nse asking you, you can’t hear 
and you can’t speak. I suppose your grin 
and grunt mean ‘Ali right.” And your 
little girl, so fond of her doating father, 
grown half a foot at least—the daughter of 
of the savage mother now dead, the mother 
you bought for wife with a gun, a knife, a 
cow and twenty yards of cloth; don’t you 


sell her, the little girl, you old fool, though’ 
you should have to starve.” You see I am: 
quite familiar here; they like me, or my 
dollars. See how the matron bustles about 
to get your bed ready for you; mine is the: 
hammock the coolies are stretching under 
the trees. Never mind our traps just now 3. 
my boy understands all about them, or the 
beer bottles either; but get into your shoot- 
ing gear, and I will show you how to find 
pheasants and supper in Formosa. We 
have an hour yet, the best in the twenty- 
fouf in this country, before the sun sets. 
No. 4 in the right, No 2 in the left: we 
cross impatiently some paddy and potato: 
fields, and come close to the foot of the 
hills; here a potato field, there an indigo 
field, and a narrow strip of long grass and 
broken ground between the cultivation and 
the thick jungle. One of us ten yards from 
the edge of this, and the other about thirty, 
and if we don’t flush an old cock very soon 
I don’t know, after five years’ careful stady 
of his habits, where to find him. There he 
goes, his plumage resplendent in the glint 
ef the setting sun, and his voice defiant 
as he appears to glory in his strength and 
beauty. A long shot that; I congratulate 
you on your first feather. Now, we must 
push on and cover as much ground as we 
ean before it gets dark. No fear of your 
passing anything; my spaniel’s-nose is too 
sharp for that; the danger is, we won’t get 
near our birds. There they go—one, two, 
three, four from the edge of that field a hun- 
dred and fifty yards ahead. What's that? 
A bamboo partridge we call it; ‘tiek koe,’ 
the natives call it. Look out, there are 
more of them about, they go in coveys and 
sit very close. Right and left! why, how 
well you shoot. Do you see how the pota- 
toes are rooted up and, half-eaten all along 
the top of that field. Some wild pigs have 
been there last night. See, the proprietor 
intends paying them off should the visit be 
repeated to-night. The screen of withered 
grass and branches he has so artistically 
erected at convenient distance from the 
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scene of the depredations, will conceal him 
and his matchlock, while for hours he will 
patiently wait in the moon-light their 
coming. I have tried that business, but 
though very patient, was never rewarded : 
I have had the mortification of hearing the 
brutes grunting as they galloped across 
the fields, and heard them munching the 
potatoes quite close to me, but never could 
getashot. It is a regular business with 
some of the more enthusiastic local sports- 
men, on moonlight nights, to wait for the 
pigs. The savages are fond of coming 
down for this purpose too, and the chance 
of a rencontre with one of these gentlemen 
is a pleasant addition to the excitement of 
the sport. 

Three brace of pheasants, a brace of 
partridges, and a rabbit; that will do for to- 


night. We can’t see to shoot any longer» 
and had better make tracks for our dinner. 
How rapidly the night comes down. The 
stars come out, and the moon begins to 
cast a shadow as we speak. Listen how 
‘the voices of the night’’ begin their dis- 
course. There’s an owl.at it already; a 
set-the-teeth-on-edge squeak squeak of a 
bat ; a night heron croaks far over our heads 
out of the darkness as he flits to his break- 
fast ; there are the great big frog, the mid- 
dle-sized frog, and the little wee wee frog, 
hard at it already in their voices of cor- 
responding timbre ;—all this music set in a 
rising, falling, constant accompaniment of 
cicada grinding, and altogether we have a 
pretty loud band to play to us while we 
wash, change, dine, smoke, and fall asleep. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE CHINESE, EGYPTIAN 
AND GREEK TOUNAL-SCALES. 

So far as an investigation of the Music 
of ancient nations allows us to pronounce 
an opinion, only Egypt and Greece had the 
same Gamut as is used in China. Egypt, it 
seems had, like China, only this one mode 
of scales to the exclusion of all others. 
The Egyptian scale was, according to 
what is called the Guidonic system, B. C. 
D. E. F. G. A., which is No. 4 of the 
Chinese hepta-tonic scales (China Review, 
Vol, I, p. 887). 

This scale is confirmed by Stafford in 
his History of Music. He says, ‘‘The Km- 
peror Augustus brought to Rome, from 
Egypt, two obelisks, which are supposed 
to have been erected at Heliopolis, by 
Sesostris (about A. M. 2411) nearly four 
hundred years before the Trojan war. On 


the largest of these is represented a musical 
instrument, with two strings and a neck to 
it, of which Dr. Burney has given an exact 
fac-simile in the first volume of his valuable 
History of Music. It resembles the guitar- 
shaped instrument above described. By 
means of its long neck, though possessing 
only two strings, it was capable of pro- 
ducing a great number of notes. If the 
strings were tuned fourth to each other, 
they would furnish that series of sounds 
called by the ancients heptachord, which 
consisted of a conjunct tetrachord, as B. C. 
D. E.; E. F. G. A.; and if tuned in fifths, 
an octave, or two disjunct tetrachords, 
would be produced ; an advantage none of 
the Grecian instruments seem to have been 
possessed of for ages after this column was 
erected.” The Chinese system, compared 
with the seven Greck systems, is the Lydio. 
But as the music of the ancient Greeks is 
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all but generally known, we shall only at- 
tempt to give a short outline of it in order 
to illustrate what we mean by the term 
Lydic music. We have used as authorities 
M. Carriere’s ‘‘ Hellas and Rome,” K. 
Pranth’s “ Plato ;’"> G. Weber’s ‘“‘ Universal 
Geschichte" Bd, II, Marx’s “ Composi- 
- tionslehre ” etc. 

In remote antiquity the tetrachord, a 
four-stringed Zithar, was in use among the 
Greeks. The strings were tuned in inter- 
vals each of one tone, two intervals having 
perfect tones and one a semitone. The 
tune 4, 1, 1, formed the doric scale; 1, 4, 1, 
the phrygic; and 1, 1, 4, the lydic scales. 
The doric scale seems to have been the 
specific and original Greek music. The 
lydic as well as phrygic scales were intro- 
duced into Greece from Asia-minor. It is 
very probable that the Lydians got theirs 
in the Hypolydic form either from Egypt 
or from Asia-proper. The ionic and 
solic scales were added some time after 
the introduction of the others. Each of 
these scales was called a diatonic series. 
The chromatic series had one interval of 2 
and two of only } tones; it was invented 
some time later by Olympos (between 660 
and 620 B.C.) Terpander of Lesbos (676 
B.C.) collected the pieces of ancient music, 
and his genius inaugurated a new sra of 
the art. He enlarged the Tetrachord with 
reference to the Lydic Pectis into the 
Heptachord, the seven-stringed Lyra. The 
last string was tuned in a perfect fifth to 
the last string of the Tetrachord, and 
octave to its first. From this we get the 
following scales :— 


Doric - - - - -@ 
Phrygic - - - -d 
Lydic - - - - ¢ 

olic or hypodoric - & 
Ionic or hypophrygic g 
Hypolydic - - - -f 
And Mixolydic - -h 


Each scale is divided into two Tetra- 
chords. The fundamental (also called 
authentic) scales have in both tetrachords 
the same intervals. The so-called hypo- 


f 
e 
d 
h 
a 
g 
c 


scales (also plagal) have put their peculiar 
first tetrachord as second, and descend 
from it to complete the octave. The tonica 
E, for example, of the doric scale forms the 
fifth (quinte) in the hypodoric music. 

It is evident from this that the modern 
Western music corresponds, as regards 
Major keys, to the Lydic, and in Minor to 
the Molic music of the Greeks. The Chi- 
nese, compared with the ancient Greek sys- 
tems, is the Hypolydic. 

In later times there seems to have arisen 
some confusion about the musical scales 
of the Greeks. We certainly find them 
changed altogether in the middle ages, ac- 
cording to the list of Glarian, which has 
come into common use as the designation 
of the different modes of Christian church 
music. The names for the musical scales 
are from that time. 
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We have adopted the term Lydic for the 
Chinese music from this latter system, in- 
correct as it is, from its being in common 
use. The ancient systems are quite un- 
known at present except to some philolo- — 
gical scholars. But it seemed necessary 
to say so much about the matter to avoid 
misunderstanding. 

The characteristic features of the Lydian 
or Chinese music are (vide Marx) the H 
and the sharp fourth (iibermiissige Quarte). 
In other respects it resembles our Major. 
Only for this H the Lydic music is 
deficient of a tonic harmony on the subdo- 
minant, and cannot of course have modu- 
lations to it. The ancients ascended from 
the Ionic to the Mixolydic as to a different 
mode, and the new mode did not find its 
final in itself but in the original Ionio 
mode. In the same way as the superdo- 
minant (Oberdominante) ascended, there 
was also used a descension to the subdo- 
Minant (Unterdominante), which also was 
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taken as a special mode of music, that 
is the Lydic. Yet similarly it could not 
find its final (Abschluss) in itself, but ex- 
pressed its intention in a perpetual tenden- 
cy to its origin, i.e., to the clear and steady 
Ionic. The descension to the subdominant 
spread a mellow and sombre tint over its 
music, and its dissatisfaction, its perpetual 
turning towards the brighter origin, invest 
the Lydic music with a still deeper expres- 
sion of tender, melancholy desire. The 
profound Beethoven has in such a sense, 
with ingenious conception, reproduced the 
Lydic-song in his Quatour (Op. 182) to ex- 
press the thanksgivings of an exhausted 
patient for the first new impulses of life 
after having just escaped the darkness of 
death. We hope the now exhausted Chi- 
nese patient will ere long have occasion to 
use his Lydic music in the Beethoven sense. 

There can be no doubt that the Chi- 
nese have their own peculiar musical taste 
and show in general as little apprecia- 
tion of our Western mu sic as we do of 
theirs. Stafford, in his History of Music 
p. 30, remarks : —‘‘ The Chinese shewed the 
most marked indifference for English 
music when they heard Lord Macartney’s 
band, observing that it was not made for 
Chinese ears; and in this, as in other 
instances, they but follow the example of 
their ancestors: for Pere Amiot and Father 
Semedo notice their contempt for European 
music in their days. The former had two 
of Rameau’s best pieces, Les Suuvages and 
Les Cyclopes, played to them, and was sur- 
prised to find that they made little impres- 
sion upon the audience. Yet they seemed 
perfectly well aware of what ought to be 
the effect of music: for one of them said, 
after the performance was ovor, ‘ Our 
melodies go from the ear to the heart, and 
from the heart to the mind (et du cour 
jusqu’a l’ame); we feel them; we under- 
stand them ; but the music which yon have 
just played we neither feel nor understand, 
it does not move us.” He farther ob- 
served,—‘' Music is the language of feeling; 


all our passions have their corresponding 
tones and proper language; and therefore 
music, to be good, must be in accord with 
the passion it pretends to express.” 

We may admit that the Chinese harp 
(with more than twenty strings) is real'y 
a sweet-sounding instrument and is played 
sometimes with extraordinary skill. Many 
of the Chinese boysin Mission-schools are 
also fond of playing the harmonium, and 
learn it quickly. We feel therefore sure 
that a whole band could be trained in a com- 
paratively short time to play foreign pieces 
of music. Some instruction in the art of 
Western music might certainly improve 
the Chinese taste a little, or according to 
their own expression would bring their 
feelings nearer to ours. Heathen China has 
to be attacked from various points if we 
wish to stir upthe lethargy of that im- 
mense Colossus, and music might be made 
& powerful auxiliary towards the teaching 
of more important subjects. 

The following metrical translation of the 
Kwan Tseu has been kindly placed at my 
disposal by an accomplished friend. My 
own version of the music has been harmo- 
nized by Mr. C. F. A. Sangster, to whom I 
desire in this place to express my obliga- 
tions. 

THE SONG OF THE OSPREYS. 
A Translation of the first Song in the Chinese 
Classic Poetry. 
1 

Where, from islands in the river, 

Ospreys clang, there dwells apart, 
Sweet and fair, a modest maiden 

Meet to win our Prince’s heart. 


2 
Where the water-lilies waver 
In the stream—from dark to dawn, 
To the dear maid, to win her favour 
Sweet and fair, his thoughts are drawn: 


For he sought her, sought her vainly ; 
But day and night his fancies go 

To find her, and the night is sleepless, 
Full of tossings to and fro, 
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3 
Pluck the water-lilies gladly ! 
Sweet and fair, she comes at last ! 
Lute and harp lend all your music ! 
Sweet and fair, let lilies cast 


—— aise 


CHINESE 


Sacrificial to her welcome 
Usher in the bride to be ! 
Join, ye people, all your voices 
With the merry minstrelsie ! 
EK, FABER. 


———  eeeeneneel 


“SONGS FOR THE HARP.” 


The following belongs to a Class of pieces with which Wankung’s Poetical Works 
commence called Songs for the Harp—“ lyrics "—founded on ancient legends. 


TREADING THE FROST, SEC. I. 8. 
[Yin Ked-foo, an ancient worthy, drove 
out his son because his step-mother hated 
him—an Ishmael without a Hagar. | 


Father, your child is hungry. 

Mother, your child is cold. 

Punish him if he is naughty; 

But, Oh, drive him not from the fold: 


Homeless in desert lonely, 

How can your child remain? 
Hearing no human voices, 

Nor the words of his parents again ? 


.Who’ll give him food when hungry ? 
Who'll give him clothes when cold ? 
Treading the frost barefooted, 

Poor lambkin expelled from the fold! 


Other young children’s mothers 
Pity and love them still. 
Only for this no pity 

A mother’s heart ever doth 
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The following piece is translated from 
Han Wan-kung, Sect. I. 19 :— 
REPLY TO MANG TUNG YE. 
The broadest river’s have been crossed ; 
The highest mountains have been clomb ; 
The desert has been travelled o’er 
By hoofs of horses forth and home. 


The coldest wind fox-furs defy ; 
The darkest room a lamp will light ; 
And savage tribes to civilize, 

You'll find a true and honest wight. 


I had myself a mind to go 

And try this feat as had Confucius ; 
But, Sir, your favour just received 
Has made me of my powers suspicious. 


' Why did you write me those kind words 
-To turn me from an aim so high ? 


I feel to sever friendship’s cords 
Would be a task ’twere vain to try. 
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CHINESE STREET-CRIES IN 


My friend was sitting at his desk, busy, 
no doubt, in framing the best-worded sen- 
tence ever penned in the East, when a howl 
from the street rang through the lofty ver- 
andah, and rebounded, as it were, from the 
high ceilings of the room. ‘ That’s one of 
those ubiquitous hawkers,” said my friend 
angrily, springing to his feet and rush- 
ing to the verandah to have a look at the 
back of the disturber. I joined my friend 


quietly and was just in time to see a pair 


of broad shoulders raising themselves, and 
a pig-tailed head bending backwards; and 
than cume a second edition of the howl 
we had heard before. I myself, being of 
an asthmatic nature, rather envied the 
sturdy fellow who could carry so much on 
his shoulders and walk a brisk pace, and 
yet have breath enough left to utter such 
stentorian sounds. | 

What does that fellow call out?” my 
friend asked. I could not say, though I 
had been in China for some years, and, as 
my friend remarked, ought to know, if I 
pretended to know Chinese at all. 

That was some years ago. In the mean- 
time others like my friend must have suf- 
fered from the annoyance which led to the 
framing of Ordinance No. 8 of 1872, which 
says that :— : 


‘“‘ Every person is liable toa Penalty who 
shall use or utter Cries for Purpose of buy- 
ing or selling any articles whatever, . . 
within any District or Place not permitted 


by some Regulation of the Governor in. 


Council.’ 
For the hawkers of Hongkong wooden 
tickets are provided which must be renew- 


HONGKONG. 


ed every quarter at a cost of 50 cents. 
These tickets are signed by the Kegistrar 
General and have a notice stamped on their 
back which states that crying out is pro- 
hibited in Chung-wan,* on the great road,+ 
and on the sea side.+ For the first quarter 
of this year 1082 tickets for hawkers were 
issued and for the second quarter 1146.§ 

Assuming that every hawker cries once 
in a minute (many do it oftener) and that, 
on an average, his business keeps him out of 
doors for seven hours a day, this will make 
about half a million street cries every day. 
Besides these licensed hawkers, however, 
there are about as many other persons, old 
and young, who cry out with the object of 
attracting attention to their trade. This 
would give about one million street cries 
a-day on this Island. That may seem an 
extravagant calculation on my part; but if 
some one will stand for ten minutes on any 
spot in the busy parts of the Chinese 
quarter and count the street-criers who pass. 
by, he will doubtless become inclined to 
agree with the above estimate. 

After these preliminary remarks I will 
try to answer in a measure my friend’s 
former question, ‘‘What does that fellow 
call out ?” 

I do not intend to give the Chinese 


* 


73 the middle ring, ie, the middle 
(European) part of the town. 

t AA $.6,, Queen's Road. 

t AE i.e. Praya. 

§ These particulars have been kindly furnished 


by the Actg. Registrar General. 
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Street cries as one hears them, and affix a 
translation, though that were the easiest 
plan ; I would rather regard them as one of 
the many outward signs by which we learn 
the life of the Chinese around us, their 
moral and their domestic habits. 

We will listen to the cries used for selling 


articles of food, fruit, and various articles - 


for daily use; to the cries of those who 
buy refuse, and those who offer their 
services for repairing; of coolies, and to 
those in connection with idolatry. 

The Chinese generally are early risers. 
Most of them will get up with the sun; 
then they dress, after which, rich as well 
as poor, look out for their warm water to 
wash in and have some tea. But the 
Congee hawker has been up an hour or two 
before sunrise; now he sallies forth, two 
boxes hanging from the pole over his 
shoulder, each containing a large cooking 
pot and a small wood-fire underneath. 
Every hawker cooks his own particular 
kind of Congee. As they pass your door 
you have your choice. Here comes the 
first, crying Mai ‘chi ‘hit ‘chuk ;* the next, 
Mai’ yii ‘shang ‘chuck,+ etc. You may have 
pigs’ blood congee, fish congee, mulberry- 
root flavoured congee, or barley, or kidney 
or pork and a variety of other congees. 

I may be allowed to here remark that all 
street cries are also heard on the water. 
When you see a man paddling his own canoe 
among the Chinese shipping, you may know 
that the articles he has for sale are the same 
as these sold on shore. As these hawkers 


do not come within the regulation which 


is in force on shore, I cannot say how many 
there may be. They simply have a small 
boat license; their lungs are so good that 
I hear their cries pretty distinctly in my 
house up the hill, and they assist their 
cousins on shore to swell the number of 
cries considerably. Some of these are of 
bad character; they will paddle out to the 
foreign shipping, having concealed bottles 


‘RAM 'RRER 


of samshoo under their heaps of sugar-cane 
or pine-apples. They bargain with the sail- 
ors and will steal if opportunity offers. 

The second batch of hawkers who have 
articles of food for sale go out in the hours 
that precede the two principal Chinese 
meals at 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. There are first- 
ly the sellers of vegetables. In spring 
they sell celery, coarse greens, water cres- 
ses, salad, spinage, and bean sprouts. In 
summer; pampkins, squash, cucumbers, 
egg plant, popaga*, lotus roott, bamboo 
sprouts, many kinds of beans, etc. In 
autumn: caraway plant, pepper, potatoes, 
taro, various cabbages etc.; and in win- 
ter: mustard plants, white greens, colewort, 


parsley, onions, garlic, scallion, etc. 


Mai’ tau’ fu’t is a cry heard very fre- 
quently. This bean curd is often the only 
‘‘sung’’’§ on the table. It is made of bean 
flour, prepared with salt, gypsum, and 
water, then pressed between two boards, and 
sold in little square pieces at one cash each. 

After the sellers of vegetables come the 
hawkers of meat and fish. Fresh beef, 
pork and fish are generally bought in the 
market, but sometimes sold in the street. 
Dogs are not allowed to be slaughtered in 
Hongkong, either in the slaughter houses or 
in private dwellings. They are killed and 
eaten secretly, however, and although their 
meat is generally considered not very 
healthy, it is a treat to coolies. Him yi, 
salt fish forms a great portion of Chinese 
street commerce. Mr Overbeck’s special 
Catalogue shows that he has exhibited 
in Vienna some 60 different kinds of salt 
fish. A little piece of it is in many cases 
the only meat on the table. There are 
sellers of fresh and dried oysters, of dried 


== . 
* 8 ie 
“ oi ed This is a very good vegetable, which 
is not yet found, as far as I know, on European 


tables. This root, after being dried and powder- 
ed, forms the well-known arrow-root. 


tS 
§ 3K, i.e. whatever is on the table besides the 
rice. 
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fish, shrimps, crabs, sharks’ fins and a 
variety of marine delicacies.+ Others go 
about with baskets of living fowl, ducks, 
geese ; others sell these animals dried or 
cured with oil. In Canton, hawkers of 
mince-meat go about who have a show-box, 
called the ‘‘ Western mirror,”+ by which 
they attract customers. I have not seen 
them here; perhaps the Police do not al- 
low them as the exhibited pictures are, for 
the most part, of a licentious character. 

We will now notice the hawkers of fruit. 
They are divided into two classes. The 
one class go about with baskets slung over 
their shoulders, and cry out their fruit, 
which generally consists of one kind only. 
They sell it by the catty. The other class 
are retail-dealers; they sell single fruits of 
different kinds and cut up pieces of fruit 
for one or more cash. They have a nicely 
spread transportable table befere them and 
a basket with stock at their side. The 
price is marked by little bamboo slips. 
The will go about until they find a shady 
place and remain there as long as shade 
and trade are favourable. 

In summer we are supplied with loquats, 
pine-apples, mangoes, melons, rose apples, 
guavas, peaches, lichees, whampees, ap- 
ples, pears, plums, different plantains, 
carambola etc.; in autumn with persim- 
mons, olives, walnuts, chestnuts, peanuts, 
lemons etc., and in winter with different 
oranges, sugar-cane, Tientsin pears etc. 

Of Confucius it is said, that he did not 
eat anything which was not in season.} 
The Chinese in this as in other respects do 
not follow their pattern sage. They pluck 
and eat their fruit when still unripe; this 
may be partly because they are afraid of 
thieves, and partly because the means of 
sending their produce to the market are so 
primitive and slow. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
street life presents itself at noon. Tables 
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are set in convenient places shaded by a 
large umbrella. A bench for guests stands 
in front, whilst the busy cook stands 
behind. He cries out his delicacies and 
the price of them, which varies from 2 to 
8 cash a bowl. Those of the Chinese who 
can afford it sit down to ‘ shik-an-chau.”* 
There are beef, mutton, fish, and shrimp- 
congee, macaroni, vermicelli, sago soup, 
etc. Those of the hawkers who have not 
yet earned so much capital as to have such 
a stall, offer cheaper delicacies on their 
perambulating tables. You may get several 
kinds of cooling gelatine or jelly with 
sugar for 8 cash a bowl, or a glass of 
lemon-water, or cake with meat or peanuts 
inside. Cakes vary according to seasons 
and festivals. 

In the evening all the stalls and hawking 
tables are illuminated by paper lanterns, 
which, indeed, make the streets look lively 
and interesting. Besides the articles men- 
tioned above you may hear cried out:— 
Pickled, salted, or candied fruit, betel nut, 
almonds’ milk, lotus-nut soup and a kind of 
whey made of milk. In winter the cooling 
dishes and drinks are exchanged for flour- 
balls and cakes boiled or cooked with oil. 

I think we have now listened long 
enough to street cries for selling articles 
of food, and I should not wonder if my 
friend exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear me, I had no 
idea that the Chinese had such a variety 
of chow-chow.” The fact is, I have not 
by any means exhausted my list of street 
cries of this nature. The Cantonese are 
gourmands and they pride themselves on 
their art of cooking. They have this say- 
ing :— 

‘‘ Happy is he who is born in Soochow, 


who has his meals in Kwong-chow, and who 
dies in Laou-chow.’’t 


* : to eat the noon meal; to 


take lunch. The last two characters have proba- 
bly given rise to the pidgin-English chow-chow, 
to eat. 

t The Soochowites are envied by our orange- 
skinned Cantonese friends, being of a fair com- 
plexion ; Laou-chow is said to have the best 
wood for coffins. 
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Another class of hawkers are the sellers 
of articles for daily use. Here is one 
panting under his load of earthenware ; 
there is another who cries out his bamboo- 
wares, such as baskets, brooms, mats, 
benches, ginger grinders etc. Hawkers 
of fans, pipes, feather-dusters, china, fire- 
wood, tobacco, salt, oil, cloth, lanterns, 
etc., one meets everywhere. Beautifully 
arranged bunches of flowers are offered to 
you in the street, but happily ina quiet 
way, because they attract sufficient atten- 
tion by themselves, I suppose. 

‘‘ What does that fellow call out? He 
has nothing in his two baskets.” Ah, my 
friend, he belongs to a very numerous and 
a very bad lot of men. He is a buyer of 
refuse. If you hear a voice cry out ‘‘ mai 
lan Vit lan t'ung"’** you may be sure that 
he will soon be at the back of your house, 
near your servants’ quarters. He has 
plenty of money with him, and he will 
buy from your cook bones, feathers (the 
good ones for fans and the bad ones for 
manure), rags and empty tins; from your 
coolie, paper, nails, shoes, needles, thread 
or anything that can be got hold of 
whilst sweeping the rooms; from your 
boy he will buy bottles, glass, or any- 
thing which you may have lost, such for 
instance as a key, a lock, a stocking, a 
handkerchief, or a gold button, and even a 
watch. 

There are a great many of these refuse 
buyers in Hongkong, but I cannot say how 
many, as they do not come under the 
Hawkers’ Ordinance. They either have 
their own shops or they deliver their goods 
to one of the licensed shops, called Marine 
stores, which take their name, I am inclined 
to think, from the fact that all not properly 
acquired goods are sent afloat into the 
interior as soon as possible. There are, 
however, other refuse dealers who are quite 
respectable. They buy or exchange broken 


* Fe be EK Aig Seg to buy old iron and 


old copper. 


silver, old fans, spectacles, frames, opium- 
dross, etc. 

We have now to turn our attention to the 
cries of those who offer their services for 
repairing things. And here I must say, that 
the Chinese have really acquired the art of 
mending. In how wretched and clumsy a 
way are things repaired in Europe! There 
is not a foreigner in China who has not 
several testimonials in his house, proving 
that his servants are very careless in break- 
ing glass and china and that his servants’ 
countrymen are very skilful and careful in 


. Mending it. His tools look rather primitive, 


but they answer the purpose. The diamond 
gimlet especially is a treasure which is not 
known in Europe. Besides glass and Chi- 
na this simple looking spectacled old man 
will repair foreign umbrellas, clasps, and 
hinges, and mark China-ware. Another 
carries women’s toilet boxes with him, 
which he exchanges for old ones if they 
are past mending. A third sharpens razors 
and whets scissors; then come the travel- 
ling smith, the cobbler, the tinker; one 
who hoops tubs and basins, and finally the 
repairer of mats. 

In passing we may notice the familiar 
warning cry of our chuirbearers ‘Mdi ‘pin* 
“* step aside,” and of the coolies in carrying 
loads ‘T*ai keukt or ‘Hoi lot “ look to your 
footing,” ‘clear the road !”—and then pass 
on to hear a few cries in connection with 
idolatry. Here is the hawker of joss paper, 
of incense sticks and of candles; there 
ig a table, a chair and a picture of a 
man's head; ashrewd looking Chinaman has 
a crowd of eager listeners gathered around 
him, whilst with his persuasive tongue he 
tells his fortune to the one who for a few 
cash has engaged his services. He is a 
sort of phrenologist. His brother fortune- 
teller who has his stand at the next corner 
pretends to read a future happy fate by 
the lines of his customer’s hand. Some- 
times you may see an elderly woman with 
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an open umbrella pacing along the side- 
walk. Sin meng* she calls out into the 
houses. Her prophesying apparatus con- 
sists of two tortoise shells. A happy day 
fora family festival or a felicitous name 
fora child she is sure to find. Andifa 
child be sick she knows that the little one’s 


# Va ii to calculate destinies, 


spirit has been frightened away by a cat 
or a dog or something else. “She will bar- 
gain for some twenty cash, take the child’s 
jacket, light a fire in the street and call the 
frightened spirit back. After the jacket 
has been put on the child, the spirit is sup- 
posed to have taken up again its former 
abode within;—and our last street crier 
walks on. J. NACKEN, 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 


FROM 


AN UNPUBLISHED HISTORY OF AMOY. 


Regarding the morality of the Chinese, 
one of the worst, and at the same time 
most prominent, crimes laid at their door 
is that of female infanticide. That this 
crime exists to a fearful extent there is 
unfortunately no reason to doubt. I have 
inquired of gentlemen engaged in mis- 
sionary labours in this and the surrounding 
districts, and they all concur in stating that 
it is common, and generally committed by 
the women. One gentlemen told me that, 
from statistics he had made, he calculated 
that not less than 25 per cent. of female 
children were destroyed at their birth. Pro- 
clamations against the practice are issued 
by the authorities, but they are disregard- 
ed, and so little shame, or fear of punish- 
ment, is felt by the perpetrators of this 
atrocious inhumanity, that, I am told, in 
several instances ahmahs, or female nurses 
in foreign employ, have admitted that they 
have put to death one, two, or even three, 
of their children. One of these ahmahs, 
named Kioh,—literally “‘ the picked up one” 
—was herself cast out on some stones on 
the night of her birth; but, being found 
alive and uninjured on the following morn- 
ing, superstition, or some better feeling, 
induced her parents to save and rear her. 


Another woman lately married here, was 
rescued from death about eighteen years 
ago by a Reverend gentleman, in a singular 
and providential manner. Soon after his 
arrival, seeing from his boat an earthen jar 
floating by and fancying he heard a wail, 
he asked his boatmen what it contained, 
and was unconcernedly told ‘‘piecy smalla 
girlee.” That night the young and rever- 
end occupant of the boat had to tax all his 
ingenuity to meet the requirements of hig 
unexpected charge. 

I myself, a short while ago, met a stout, 
well-to-do looking man of the coolie class, 
carrying two neat and clean round baskets 
slung at either eud of a pole he bore on his 
shoulder. Hearing the cry of a child, I 
stopped him, when it was found that he had 
two infants in each basket; which he said 
he was going to sell. A girlis saleable at 
the Foundling Hospital only, and is worth 
but 100 cash or 10 cents, while a healthy 
boy, two or three days old, will fetch 
readily $15 or over £3. Since Mr. Abeel 
wrote on this subject, some considerable 
diminution in the number of children put 
to death must have occurred, from the 
re-establishment of a Foundling Hospital 
here, with branches at Tung-an and Que- 
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moy, through the exertions of Tuck-suey, 
&@ philanthropic and intelligent native 
merchant, for many years compradore to 
Messrs. Dent & Co. This hospital is sup- 
ported by fees, charged to the Chinese 
charterers of foreign vessels, of $8 on a 
ship or barque, and $6 on a brig or schoon- 
er, $7 per chest on the buyers of Opium, 
and one cent. per half chest on the sellers 
of Tes, besides other minor charges. It is 
stated that between 2,000 and 3,000 child- 
ren are received annually, for each of which 
the institution gives the bringer one hun- 
dred cash. Each nurse has to nurse two 
children, for which she receives her food 
and 1,000 cash per month. For children 
put out to nurse, 500 cash only are paid 
for each. Any person desirous of obtain- 
ing a cnild from the hospital, can do so 
without charge, by giving a receipt for it, 
and lodging a guarantee from a known per- 
son, that he is a respectable man. The 
annual expenses of the hospital are said to 
be about $30,000. Information, however, 
is difficult to obtain, and I have been un- 
able to ascertain the number of children 
who yearly die in it. Speaking of infan- 
ticide at Chiian Chou fu, and its five 
districts, in ]843, the Rev. David Abeel 
states :—‘‘ From a comparison with many 
other parts of the country, there is reason 
to believe that a greater number of child- 
ren are destroyed at birth in this district 
(Tung An id ie Ee) than in any other 
part of the province of equal extent and 
populonsness.” He states that he has en- 
quired of persons from forty different 
towns and villages, and gives as a result: 
‘The number destroyed varies exceeding- 
ly in different places, the extremes extend- 
ing from seven to eight-tenths, to one- 
tenth : and the mean of the whole number, 
the average proportion destroyed in all 
these places, amounts to nearly four-tenths 
or exactly 89 per cent.” He adds that: 
‘“In seventeen of these forty towns and 
villages, my informants declare that one- 
half or more, are deprived of existence at 


birth.” Of the seven districts in the de- 
partment of Chang chon fu, he writes that 
from enquiries he has made of the in- 
habitants of eighteen towns and villages 


in the district of Lung hsi fff A YR, six 
in that of Chang pu Jet YA] 48%, four in 
that of Nanch‘ing P2] bing IS and from 


more limited enquiries in the other dis- 
tricts, ‘‘ there is reason to fear that scarce- 
ly less than a quarter of those born, about 
25 per cent., are suffocated almost at the 
first breath ;” and that in the course of his 
investigations, he has frequently question- 
ed visitors from some of the other depart- 
ments of the province, from Fuchow fu, 
Ting chow fu, ra pH iF; and Yen p‘ing 
fu, Fit oh. +, who have all testified to 
the existence of the evil in their respective 
departments; but gave ground to hope 
that it prevailed to a less extent than in 
this vicinity. He conscientiously adds that 
the data from which these results are ob- 
tained, may be fairly questioned as to en- 
tire accuracy, as being “ opinions rather 
than facts.” There is, unfortunately, little 
room to doubt that his painstaking investi- 
gations are too near the truth. He also 
states that the Hai-fang-ting of Amoy 
(District Magistrate) mentioned that be- 
fore the English came here, but few child- 
ren were killed at birth; but since that 
time (1841) the Foundling Hospital had 
been shut, poverty had increased and in- 
fanticide had prevailed to a far greater 
extent. And he cites several cases in 
which the inhuman parents admitted to 
him that they had put to death from 
one to five of their female offspring; but 
he adds that the horrible crime is declin- 
ing, owing, in & measure to the exertions 
of literary men, who write against it and 
placurd their admonitions in the most 
public places. The Revd. W. McGregor, 
in answer to my enquiries on this subject, 
has favoured me with the following state- 
ment: ‘Throughout the entire Hsien, 
female infanticide is exceedingly prevalent. 
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In this respect, however, Tung-an does not 
differ from any other part of the Chang- 
chew and Chin-chew prefectures. No 
one who speaks the language of the people 
can freely mix with them without learning 
that this is a barbarity practised to an 
almost incredible extent. A good deal of 
careful observation has convinced me: Ist, 
That this practice is by no means confined 
to the families of the poor. In well-to-do 
families, if two or three girls be born in 
succession, often only one will be saved 
alive. 2nd, That while educated Chinese 
will in conversation denounce the practice, 
they do not in reality look upon it asa 
thing morally wrong, and will very likely 


(after talking of it as an evil) practice, or — 


allow it to be practised,in their own fami- 
lies. 8rd, That although the mandarins 
from time to time issue orders for its dis- 
continuance, they never take any steps to 
secure attention to such orders. 4th, That 
while educated Chinese will not defend 
the practice, the great mass of the popula- 
tion do not consider itin the least blame- 
worthy, or a thing to be ashamed of. 5th, 
That women are still more ready to defend 
it than men are. Few women of the 
labouring classes feel any hesitation in an- 
swering, if asked whether they have put 
any of their female children to death or 
not. Often women seem to think they 
have in so doing, acted meritoriously. 
They would, of course, consider it a crime 
to put to death a male infant. 6th, That, 
probably, half the children born in these 
two prefectures, are either put to death at 
their birth, or die very soon, in consequence 
of the studied neglect with which a female 
infant is treated. Many Chinese give the 


VU estimate at two-thirds, but I am induced 


to think they err, through thinking only 
of families, where some have been put to 
death, and spared, forgetting the families 
in which none have been put to death at 
all. The extreme prevalence of this crime 
is most fully shewn by the callousness with 
which the Chinese talk of it to eaeh other. 


Even those whom affection for their child- 
ren has kept from this atrocity, do not 
seem to feel the hideousness of the prac- 
tice as prevalent around them. It is 
evident that this crime is more prevalent 
in some parts of China than in others, and 
also among some Chinese tribes, than in 
others. [in the Canton province, it seems ¥ 
almost unknown amongst the Puntis, while 
it is prevalent among the Hakkas, and Hok- 
los. These facts suggest several subjects 
for investigation, such as, what connection 
has this practice with the beliefs prevalent 
in different localities, on such subjects as 
metempsychosis ? Does a mother kill her 
female infant in the affectionate hope that 
it will again be born a male, or does she 
do it in anger, because the birth of female 
children exposes herself to obloquy ? What 
is the nature of the connection between 
Chinese of different localities? In the 
province of Canton, for example, the crime 
is prevalent among the Hoklos. Now the 
traditions of the Hoklos, and linguistic 


- affinities unite in indicating Hing hao, 


($2 40 FF) in Fokien, (iii He), as the 


neighbourhood from which they came. 
From personal observation at Swatow, I 
have found their dialectical affinities to be 
not with their immediate neighbours in 
the Fokien province, but with Chinchew, 
and the region to the north of it. Here 
then we have a barbarous custom indicated 
as dating from a period anterior to the 
Hoklo migration.” 

Excuses for this detestable practice must 
be utterly insufficient, but those put forth 
by the people here, are weak to a degree. 
Poverty, fear that if the children are sold, 
or given to the childless, they may be ill- 
treated or brought up for immoral pur- 
poses, and the sordid dread of the trouble 
and expense, that might hereafter spring 
from placing them in an asylum, are amongst 
the reasons given. The crime of infanticide 
reflects no disgrace upon the poor, if even 
it does upon the rich, and therefore thou- 
sands of human beings are annually aban- 
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doned to meet a cruel death by the road- 
side, or in a pipkin by the river; or per- 
haps, more mercifully, the foul deed is 
done by smothering the little atom in a jar 
of lime, or by slinging it into the water. 
There is a pool in Amoy, at the Ching nan 
kuan gate, called the dead infants’ pond. 
-This wholesale murder of female child- 
ren has had the effect of causing a very 
great disparity between the sexes in Amoy, 


and more especially in the country around. 
Even though every Chinaman here were 
inclined, and in a position to marry, it 
would be impossible to do so owing to the 
scarcity of women. Another natural conse- 
quence is that the state of morality is ex- 
ceedingly low, and adultery, which is com- 
mitted to an enormous extent, has to be 
submitted to as a necessity by the hus- 
bands. 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Far East. A monthly illustrated 
Journal. Yokohama, Japan Gazette 
Office. August 1, 1878. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the 4th volume of this 
very excellent journal have reached us, 
and we notice them with much pleasure, 
affording as they do indications that our 
countrymen in Japan are disposed to sup- 
port literary enterprise of a high character. 
Each number contains eight photographs, 
about 7 in. by 6 in. in size, quite up to the 
average of similar productions, and in some 
instances of positive ethnological value. 
The letterpress is of an essentially popular 
oharacter, comprising State papers by 
native writers, records of remarkable oc- 
currences, historical and genealogical dis- 
quisitions, and descriptions of the illustra- 
tions, together with a monthly record of 
events. To be critical, the only important 
omission that we notice is that of an index, 
the want of which materially interferes 
with the value of the periodical to readers 
who, like ourselves, are not quite at home in 
matters Japanese. We trust that the Far 
East will continue to enjoy the patronage 
which it would appear has been liberally 
accorded it by the foreign community of 
Japan. 


Travels in Indo-China and the Chinese Em- 
pire. By Louisde Carné. Translated 
from the French. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1872. 

Although somewhat late in the day (the 
above work having been reviewed in the 
London journals of last December) we think 
it well for purposes of future reference to 
notice the issue of M. de Carné's work. It 
contains an account of the French exploring 
expedition which, leaving Saigon in June, 
1866, traversed the course of the Meikong 
river and reached Yunnan after many dif- 
ficulties in October 1867. The death of M. 
de Lagrée, who succumbed to the fatigues 
of the journey just as the Yunnan frontier 
was reached, caused the command of the 
expedition to devolve on M. de Carné, but 
he too died before his work was published. 

The general results of the ‘expedition, 
which conclusively proved the non-naviga- 
bility of the Meikong while partially estab- 
lishing that of the Son Koi—a river rising 
in the Himalayas, flowing though Yunnan 
and debouching into the Gulf of Tonquin 
—are familiar to most readers in China, 
having already appeared in local journals 
An English translation of the work would 
be much appreciated. 
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Jén Kwei's Returns — A Play from the 
Chinese. By G.C. Stent. Shanghai, 
18738. 

Mr. Stent is earning the name of a 
painstaking translator and good versifier, 
his ‘‘ Chinese Lyrics,” ‘Chinese Legends,” 
** Fanning the Grave ” etc., introducing us 
to a not very ambitious but ethnologically 
interesting class*of native literature. The 
play above mentioned is a very smoothly 
translated version of a little domestic 
drama, tragical enough but ludicrously 
wanting in catastrophe. Taken by itself 
the original is neither interesting nor 
clever, but as a specimen of a numerous 
class of plays it was perhaps worth putting 
into an English dress. The execution is at 
all events far in advance of the subject, and 
if Mr. Stent turned his attention to the few 
really good farces to be found in Chinese 
stage literature, he might give our home 
playwrights a new sensation. 


The China Coast Signal Book—compiled 
by Captain Russell of the Steamer A ppin— 


is the title of a handy little brochure just — 


published at Shanghai. It contains a num- 
ber of sentences likely to be often used, the 
names of coast steamers, of local com- 
panies, harbours, lights, &c., all carefully 
tabulated. A useful code of whistle signals 
and a system of night signals, to be carried 
out with blue, green, red and white lights, 
are also given. The flags to be used in 
signalling either by Marryatt’s or the Com- 
mercial Code are shown in the book, care- 
fally coloured; and an index to the various 
sentences completes the usefulness of the 
work. 


The Peking Magazine, No. 12, July 1878 
(Peking) contains many articles of interest, 
but the extreme carelessness of its pub- 
lishers as regards forwarding copies de- 
serves a word of censure. The last five 
numbers only reached us a few weeks since, 
while complaints of irregularities are made 
on all sides. 


The present number contains | 


papers on physiology, medical jurispru- 
dence, the magic lantern, astrology, etc., 
etc., and a fairly selected resumé of foreign 
news. It would appear however that the 
tone of some of the political articles, 
emanating from the pen of a well-known 
American professor at Peking, have given 
umbrage to many of the supporters of the 
magazine, and we would suggest that 
greater care be in future exercised to 
exclude from its pages aught that betrays 
national prejudice. 

The Shanghai Puck.—This humorous 
publication has now reached the second 
number of its second volume, and deserves 
a line of record. Like its Hongkong con- 
temporary the China Punch, of which the 
eleventh number (new series) has just been 
issued, it only professes to ‘‘ shoot folly as it 
flies” and raise a laugh at anything from 
which innocent fun can be extracted. Both. 
periodicals keep fairly within the bounds 
that separate malice from fun, and in fa- 
ture years will doubtless possess a special 
interest for those curious to study thé. 
social conditions of their predecessors’ lives. 
in China. A political squib on the Au- 
dience Question in the present (August). 
number of Puck is one of the most amusing. 
papers yet produced in its pages. 


The Atheneum reports that Mr. W. F.. 
Mayers has finished, in manuscript, a Dio- 
tionary of Biographical, Historical, and 
Mythological References, embracing the 
whole of Chinese literature, from the ear- 
liest period to the present century, to- 
gether with appendices, containing chrono- 
logical tables and other matter. The work 
is intended to facilitate the study of Chi- 
nese works in @ manner somewhat similar 
to that adopted in Dr. Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary for the Roman and Greek wri- 
ters. It was Mr. Mayers’s intention to 
publish this work during his late stay in 
England, but difficulties have interposed in 
the way of printing, &c., owing to the 
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large amount of Chinese typography in- 
volved, and it will now probably be carried 
through the press in China. 

The Kinse Shiriaku, a history of Japan 
from 1858 to 1869, has been translated by 
Mr. Satow from the Japanese. It gives a 
succinct history of the political state of the 
country from the time Commodore Perry 
arrived in 1853. 

Mr. Moncure Conway is preparing for 
publication in London an Anthology of 
Sacred Literature. It will consist of ex- 
tracts from the sacred writings of various 
nations, such as the Vedas, and the books 
of Menu, Zoroaster, and Confucius, and 
also selections from the Bible. 

A little brochure has been published at 
Shanghai by the Rev. Thomas Bryson, en- 
titled “A Week in Nanking.” The North 
China Herald says it will form a capital 
guide to such of its readers as may be 
tempted in the ensuing cold season to pay 
@ visit to the old metropolis of China. 


Mr. G. C. Stent has in the press, we un- 
derstand, a new Chinese English Dictionary 
which will we presume appear contempora- 
neously with that of Dr. Williams. If, in 
view of this fact, it passes the ordeal of fair 
criticism, Mr. Stent will have achieved no 
mean place as an authority on the lan- 
guage. 


A new edition of Dr. S. Wells Williams’ 
Tonic Dictionary is talked of, but the 
arrangements for bringing it out are not 
yet completed. We hope, however, to be 
able to announce their settlement shortly. 


The new edition of the Rev. J. Chalmers’ 
Cantonese Vocabulary is in the hands of 


the binder, and will very shortly be ready 
for issue. 

The Printer's Register says that Pro- 
fessor Summers, proprietor of the Zai Se 
Shimbun, is on the point of leaving for 
Yeddo, having received from the Japanese 
Government a very important appointment 
there. It is more than probable that home 
readers will, from his pen, become more 
familiar with the great oeneee taking 
place in the East. 

A Prince among printers is one of the 
latest incidents of technical interest. 


. Prince Magao, a Japanese Diamio of the 


first class, sent by his Sovereign for the 


purpose, is at present learning the art of 


printing in the State printing-office at the 
Hague, and, according to the Indépendence 
Belge, works diligently at case several 
hours every day. 
ERRATA. 
To the Editor of the *‘ Catna Review.” 
22nd August, 1878. 
S1r,—I venture to ask your permission 
to point out, through the medium of your 
columns, a few inaccuracies in the book 
lately published under the title ‘“‘ Feng- 
shui.” 
Page 82, line 5, read ‘adopted the an- 
cient” for “ invented a.” 
Page 82, line 8, read ‘‘ took the ancient ” 
for ‘“‘ drew up another.” 
Page 75, line 8 from the bottom, read 
©1126” for ‘* 960.” 
Iam, &c., 
E. J. EITre.. 


Page 88, line 9 from the bottom, right 
hand column, of Feng Shui Review, in 


present issue; for ‘simulacrm” read 
‘‘ simulacra.” 
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NOTES. 

A Poeticat Inscription.—Vol. I, No. 6, 
p. 898, gives in a footnote an explanation 
of the term +4 which the translator 
of ‘“‘A Poetical Inscription” apparently 
took from the Chinese Thesaurus ( HA Bl 
EB iif): a rather unreliable and often 
misleading compilation as far as Buddhistic 
and especially Sanskrit terms are con- 
cerned. In the present case the Thesaurus 
explains the term 4/4 He correctly as re- 
ferring to a Buddhistic monastery (SF or 
Ain ae: i.e., Samgharama) or hermit’s a- 
bode (ial 7 i.e. Aranya). But when at- 
tempting to give the Sanskrit etymology 
the Thesaurus quotes somewhat confusedly 

(i.e. Djétri, strife) $i Ge (ic. 
Djétavana), whilst the real meaning of the 
quotation is that the word Djetavana is 
derived from the root Djétri, which means 
strife. When the translator further quotes 
(from the Thesaurus) the explanation py 


Fi {(@ it, he or his edition of the The- 
saurus or his printer misread hy for (Hf, 
but he is quite correct when he suggests 
that #74 +e means a ‘ Buddhist place,” 
for the correct reading is Py Fy ff iy 
an object (connected with) western bonzes. 
On the next page the Thesaurus gives the 
term x te and explains it by ‘‘a place 
where there are no Sharira (> FR) kept.” 
But this term is merely another erroneous 
way of transliterating the same Sanskrit 
term (Djétavana), an abbreviation and cor- 
ruption of which the above given term 


+4 + is. The correct forms for Djéts 
as they are found in Chinese Buddhistic 


Siitras are tt % or ak te and for 
Djétavana ir % aK or ike a, which 
latter is explained by Eu} i AK the park 
of fighting and victory, i.e. Djétrivana. 
Other renderings not given in the Hand- 
book to which the translator refers in his 
note, are X +H hy or fil % ily or 
A J thy, all referring to that park in 
Shravasti which Prince Djéta sold to a 
patron of Shakyamuni. As the latter made 
it his favourite resort and as most of the 
Sutras are dated from the same place, the 
Chinese Buddhists frequently gave their 
monasteries, cloisters or hermitages the 
same name (Djétavana) and finally the term 
Djétavana was treated simply as a syno- 
nym for monastery, as it is the case 
in that Poetical Inscription of Ting-oo 
Shan, which has been so very well trans- 
lated in the above quoted columns of the 
China Review. 
E. J. Errev. 


CurnesE ToTaL ABSTINENCE SOCIETIFS.— 
Daring a short residence at Tientsin I first 
became aware of the existence of a Society 
of Total Abstainers in China. They 
neither “drink nor smoke.”’ I was in- 
formed that the society was founded many 
years ago at = Shao Hsing—a place 
in Che-Kiang noted for its wine. The 
society has branch associations all over the 


empire. These branches are presided 
over by a x + Lao Sze. Meetings are 


| 
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held at which new members are initiated 
and others are instructed in the rules, re- 
gulations, and objects of the society. The 
members are bound to a certain secresy, 
but I noticed they mixed freely with non- 
abstainers at feasts and dinner parties and 
if any were invited/to drink or smoke the 
saying of 1E b= or Le oe am & 
member,” was accepted as a valid reason 
for not pressing the invitation. 

I have often, since leaving Tientsin, 
tried to obtain more information respect- 
ing this society but have not succeeded. I 
shall therefore feel obliged,-and no doubt 
other readers will be interested, if some 
of your correspondents will forward what 
can be collected respecting its origin, its 
laws, and when it was founded Whether 
it was founded from any religious or politi- 
cal reasons? Why its members, not using 
- wine and tobacco do not, like societies of 
the same nature in the west, discounten- 
ance their use by others? &c., dc. 

fet 


ORIuIN OF THE Name ‘“‘ KwAN-TAE-LO” 
ror Victoria, Honexona.—(Vol. I. p. 338.) 
—I beg to offer a somewhat more matter- 
of-fact explanation of the origin of this 
name than that given by H. B. in the 
March-April Number of the Review. When 
Hongkong was first mapped out and set- 
tled, the lower road was called in com- 
pliment to Her Majesty ‘‘ Queen’s Road,” 
and the linguists attached to the Govern- 
ment Offices, with that happy faculty 
which the Chinese possess for selecting 
equivalents for foreign names in which 
both sense and sound are represented, tran- 
slated the designation into A K ha 
or ‘Queen Great Road.” As this term 
lacked that significance which is also dear 
to the Chinese mind, where names of 
places are concerned, the native popula- 
tion after a while took on themselves to 
substitute other characters, similar in 
sound, but more descriptive of the subject 
indicated, that is. long and tortuous, and 


hence the present name of “ Petticoat 


String Road.” 
W. H. M. 


Inscriptions on CasH.—(Vol. I. pp. 278, 
397).—The writer can identify one more 
inscription for X. Some years ago he re- 
ceived from the present King of Annam a 
decoration with the device fai) {iit ry ate 
An acknowledgment from Ssu-teh, which last 
is probably the style adopted by that 
monarch. According to the Annamese 


who have visited Hongkong, Chinese is 


the only written character known in the 
country. 


ALIEN. 


Tue ARYAN ORIGIN oF THE CHINESE.— 


(Vol. I, p.. 898.)—I_ regret that any want 


of clearness in my paper on the ‘“' Mythical 
Origin of the Chow Dynasty,” should have 
led A. L. W. to suppose that I had main- 
tained the doctrine of the Aryan Origin of 
the Chinese race as we see it to-day. While 
all research goes to prove that the religion 
and civilization, as well as the government 
and in a great measure the language, of 
the Chinese owe their origin to Aryan 
sources, the physical organisation of the 
people shows that what Aryan element may 
have prevailed in the founders of the em- 
pire has dwindled in their successors to a 
minimum. It is no new phenomenon that 
&@ conquering race should have introduced 
its arts and culture, and yet have even- 
tually become so mingled in blood with the 
conquered that all physical traces of its 
former existence should disappear. The 
Acquitani in France and the Milesians in 
Ireland are instances of races which seem to. 
have twice undergone the transformation, 
having learned in succession the arts and 
language first of their Celtic, and after- 
wards of their Roman or Teutonic con- 
querors. Manchuria and the Spanish re- 
publics in Central and South America may 
be adduced as instances of a similar process 
in our own days. 

The questions then of the origin of the 
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Chinese people and of the source of the 
Chinese language and culture may be pur- 
sued independently. The ethnologist who 
holds to the supposed Mongolian (? Turanic) 
origin of the race, may really be at one with 
the philologist who demands an Aryan ori- 
gin for the language and culture. 
T. W. Kinesmrt. 
Shanghai, July 22, 1878. 


Eee 


QUERIES. 

WHERE Is THE KwaNn-LUN SHaAn ?—(Vol. 
1, p. 827.)}—In Chapter IIT. Appendix A. 
of ‘‘ The Chinese Theory of Music” publish- 
ed in the China Review of March and April 
1878,.the Rev. Mr. Faber writes ‘“ the Chi- 
nese in pre-historic times lived in sight of 
the Kwan-lun mountain. But where is it 
to be found at present? That seems as yet 
an open question.” 

I presume that we shall still find the 
mountain, or range of mountains, in ques- 
tion in the same place as it was in the 
‘‘ prehistoric times’ above mentioned, and 
it is not more probable that it should have 
changed its position than that a certain 
other mountain would go to Mahomet when 
required. Secondly, I have always thought 
that the range of mountains between the 
Western half of Chinese Thibet, on the 
South, and the country of the eight Ma- 
homedan cities on the North is allowed by 
general consent to be the Kwan-lun Shan 
of the Chinese. 

In Dr. William’s map of the Chinese Em- 


BOOKS 


pire these mountains are called Koulkun 
or Kwan-lun mountains. In the Cyclo- 
peedian atlas, the only one I have at hand, 
they are also called Kwan-lun mountains. 
And in a number of MacMillan’s Magazine 
of about a year and a half ago there is an 
article headed by a translation, (I cannot 
quote the exact words,) of the well-known 
line in the thousand character classic +k 


Hi [=A 4] (Jade comes from the Kwan- 
lun Mountains). The writer of the article 
describes how he visited the Kwan-lun 
mountains and saw the blocks and frag- 
ments of jade lying about and the old 
quarries which were only deserted by the 
Chinese at the time of the Mahomedan re- 
bellion. 

When the Rev. Mr. Faber announces, 
apparently as a great discovery and the 
result of deep research and severe mental 
labour, that ‘‘we may say thus much 
positively about the Kwan-lun, that it must 
be avery high mountain far away in the 
West of China,” does he consider that the 
geographers are mistaken who place the 
Kwan-lun Range at the North-west of 
Thibet, or is he ignorant that such a posi- 
tion has ever been assigned to it? And in 
the sentence quoted just above, does he 
use the word China in its ordinary and 
correct signification of the Eighteen Pro- 
vinces, or does he mean it to include the 
various countries of Central Asia which 
are or have been at some period tributary 
to the Emperor of China ? 

J. L. B. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 
The following numbers of the Chinese 
Repository :-— 
Vol. IL—No. 12. 
» IIT.—Nos. 10 & 12. 
» IV.—Nos, lt & 2, 


Vol. V.— Nos. 9, 10, 11 & 12. 
» &xI.—Nos. 1, 4, 7,8 & 9. 
»» AITI.—Nos. 2, 8 (pp. 127-144 incl.) 
7 (pp. 887-858 incl.), 9, 11 & 12. 
» &1V.—Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
ll & 12. 
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Vol. XV.—Complete. Bentham’s Flora Hongkongensis. 
” AVI. — 9 Address, A. L. W. 
» xVIL— ,, 
a9 XVII. — ” 
» XX— 5 FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
y aii BRO Op ONENE ADOROTY = The following sets of Notes and Queries 
ol. II. : 
: ; on China and Jupan :— 
Braces of R. A. 8S. of China, pre- Vol, L.—Nos. 1,2 & 8. 
Vol. II.—Nos. 2, 6, 11 & 12. 
Address, H. J. A. Address, C. 
The following numbers of Notes and — 


Queries on China and Japan : — 
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THE CHINA REVIEW. 


THE YOUNG PRODIGY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE.) 


(Continued.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

LIEN CHING MAKES FUN OF HIS TEACHER. 
CHAO HUA’S MOTHER TRIES TO BREAK 
OFF THE ENGAGEMENT. 

The following morning Féng Yin called 
the two boys into the study, and told Lien 
Ching to sit still while he questioned Yiin 
Lu. Lien Ching very soon got tired of 
listening to the examination, which the 
tutor conducted in a very slovenly style, 
and stole quietly out of the room, deter- 
mined to have a bit of fun. After a short 
time he came back without Féng Yin per- 
ceiving him, and after repeating a charm 
he breathed on the teacher’s head and 
sneaked off again. Yiin Lu looked up at 
this moment, and seeing that Féng Yin’s 
eyebrows were under his eyes, burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of langhter. Féng Yin 
kept his temper pretty well, and merely 
admonished him—‘‘ When you are reading 
the works of the sages, you should act as 
if a sage were present, and not laugh in 
this rude manner.” 

Yun Lu looked up to apologise, but the 
comical appearance of his master was too 
much for him, and he burst out laughing 
again. Féng Yin at this picked up a rule 
and was going to hit him, but the boy cried 
out, ‘Look at yourself in that mirror.” 


Féng Yin did so, and cried out in his fear 


. and agony, ‘‘ You two boys have done this +” 


and then he caught hold of Ytin Lu to give 
him a furious thrashing, but the pupil 
declared Lien Ching was the one to blame, 
and as ill luck would have it Lien Ching 
appeared at the door and was caught. 
‘*Put my eyebrows right,” shrieked Féng 
Yin, “or I will thrash you within an inch 
of your life.” 

‘‘ Your eyebrows are your own,” returned 
Lien Ching calmly. ‘I have no power to 
alter their position, but I have heard that 
when any supernatural change happens to 
the face, the party so afflicted is sure to 
die shortly. I am really much concerned 
for you.” 

Féng Yin knew that Lien Ching was 
mocking him, and in a still greater rage 
than before, ordered him to kneel down 
and receive a beating, to which Lien Ching 
strongly objected. The President, hearing 
a great noise in the library, stepped across 
to see what was the matter. Luckily Lien 
Ching caught sight of him in time, and 
repeated the counter-charm, whereby the 
tutor’s eyebrows were restored to their pro- 
per position. When Féng Yin saw Hsiu 
enter the room, he put his hand before his 
cheeks to conceal his deformity, and com- 
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plained that his pupils, especially Lien 
Ching, had been making fun of him by. 
displacing his features. 

Hasiu turned to Lien Ching who had been 
forced on his knees and said, ‘Have you 
forgotten the saying ‘The teacher though 
but for a day is the equal of a father ‘? 
Why did you play your tutor such a trick ?” 

‘“‘If there is anything wrong with his 
face,” replied Lien Ching, “I will acknow- 
ledge myself in fault. But if not, I will 
declare it to be 2 plot to bring me into 
trouble. He has never done me justice.” 

Féng Yin on this dropped his hand, and 
addressed the President, ‘‘ Look where my 
eyebrows are, Sir.” 

The President saw there was nothing 
wrong with them, and replied coldly, ‘‘ Your 
accusation is not borne out by the facts. 
I fear you have been making a distinction 
between these two boys, favouring Yiin Lu 
because he is my son, and being harsh to 
Lien Ching because he is of humble birth. 
You forget, Sir, that a son-in-law is at once 
a son and an honoured guest.” 

Féng Yin, delighted to hear that his face 
was all right again, replied, ‘‘ I have never 
wished to draw any distinction between my 
two pupils, but Lien Ching is sa idle and 
so conscious of his own cleverness that he 
will not listen to my instructions. It is 
merely regard for your feelings that has 
prevented my complaining of him long 
ago.” 

Hsiu turned angrily to Lien Ching, and 
asked him if he had any excuse to make. 

‘*T have not only studied every standard 
work that exists,” said Lien Ching, ‘ but 
Ihave set to work to thoroughly under- 
stand and practise. the precepts of the 
sages. If I have been inattentive to my 
tutor, it is because his teaching is useless.” 

Féeng Yin was very angry and rejoined, 
‘¢ You are very impudent, but just to test 
you I will give you a line to which you 
shall make an antithesis. If you do this, I 
will acknowledge your cleverness, but if 
not, you shall remain on your knees till 


to-morrow, and then have a beating before 
you are let go.” With that he gave him 
the following difficult verse to make an 
antistrophe to— 


** The Seven Stars of the Great Bear mirrored 
in the water form fourteen stars.”’ 


‘* Let me get up off my knees,” said Lien 
Ching, ‘‘and I will make two antitheses.”’ 
The teacher allowed him to stand up, 


and he then without hesitation recited— 


‘‘ The lamps of the 500 Lohans® reflected on 
the wall form a thousand lights.” 


Féng Yin was much disappointed at not 
being able to puzzle his pupil, and there- 
fore turned to the President and said, 
‘‘ This boy is far cleverer than I thought 
him, but I wish I had not to complain so 
often of his boastfulness.” 

“Tf I have boasted,” retorted Lien 
Ching, ‘‘ My actions have borne my words 
out.” 

‘“‘ Have they ?” said Féng Yin, ‘ Then, 
where is the second antithesis you promised 
us?” 

‘‘ Here it is,” answered Lien Ching— 


‘‘ The rainbow and its reflection in the clouds 
form two bridges.”’ 


This was too much for the tutor. He 
owned himself beaten, and the President to 
console him suggested that they should all 
drink a glass together and be friends, 
which accordingly ‘was done. 

We must not forget our heroine Chao 
Hua all this time. After she had ceased 
to attend in the school room and had re- 
tired into the inner appartments, her 
mother engaged a governess for her, who 
taught her all female accomplishments, 
and in a very short time found her as com- 
pletely educated as herself. But it was 
not only in the lighter arts of embroidery 
and such lke that the young lady excelled, 
but she continued to study the Classics and 
became quite a poetess, to the great joy of 
her father, who was very anxious that she 
should continue to be a good match for 
Lien Ching. She had two attendants to 


* Buddhist Saints. 
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wait on her, whose names were Chun Hua 
and Chin E, whereof the latter was the 
favourite. 

Now, after the scene with the teacher 
and Lien Ching, President Hsiu and Yiin 
Lu went into the ladies’ rooms, and finding 
Chao Hua und her mother, they told them 
all that had happened. The two ladies were 
much amused, but Chao Hua remarked 
that it was a great pity that some one did 
not teach the lad better manners, and show 
him that he ought not to be so fond of 
mischief. The President said he would 
look to it, and ordered his son to let him 
know if Lien Ching pad any more quarrels 
with Féng Yin. 

Two months after this notice of an ex- 
amination to be held in the Prefectural 
city for the B. A. degree was duly promul- 
gated. The President ordered the two 
boys to compete, but Lien Ching refused 
on the ground of not being sufficiently 
prepared, and no persuasions would induce 
him to alter his decision, and so Yiin Lu 
had to enter his name alone. The latter 
passed the various preliminary examina- 
tions successfully, and when the final trial 
came, the Imperial Commissioner put his 
name high up in the [ist of successful 
candidates, knowing him to be the son of 
an influential official. 

When the result of the competition ap- 
peared, the President was so delighted that 
he determined to give a great feast and a 
theatrical entertainment, to which he asked 
all his friends and relations. The per- 
formance was a great success, and it was 
witnessed by all the ladies, who sat behind 
a& screen, and we may be sure that Lien 
Ching took many a sly peep at his betroth- 
ed. Among the guests was Ning Wu Chih, 
brother of Ning, the President’s wife, who 
had heard of his niece’s engagement, and had 
come, partly to see the fun, and partly to find 
out what sort of a youth Lien Ching was. 

The following day, while the President 
and his son were absent paying official 
calls, this Ning Wu Chih came to have a 


talk with his sister. ‘‘ How was it,” said 
he, “‘ that this Lien Ching, who, your hus- 
band says, is such a genius, did not com- 
pete in this examination? It is a pity, 
because it would have given him a better 
position if he had succeeded.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the sister, ‘‘my husband 
told him to try, but he flatly refused. I 
suppose he is too great a dolt to pass. I 
am very sorry on my daughter’s account.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Ning Wu Chih; “‘all the . 
neighbours are laughing at your husband, 
and writing verses on him; I will repeat 
some I heard the other day.” With that 
he recited the following doggrel— 

‘My dear Chao Hua, what is your father doing ? 

To make a match, which you will soon be rueing. 

You shall not be a youthfnl noble’s bride, 

But to a country clown must you be tied : 

From early dawn weighed down with sordid toil ;- 

"Tis yours to turn the mill and press the oil ; 

Then with a work-bent form and faded faee - 

Recall your beauties, all your pliant grace, 

Your blooming cheeks, each with the peach that 

vies, 

Your pencilled eyebrows, and your brilliant eyes, 

Be warned in time ; at my advice don’t scoff, . 

But get your friends to break this marriage off.’” 
_ Ning began to cry at the thoughts of her: 

dsughter’s future misery. “Itis allmy 


-husband’s fault,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ what are 


we to do ?” . 

‘* What induces him to act in this way ?” 
asked Ning Wu Chih, “ when the highest in 
the land would be glad to marry the girl. 
Does not he care for her? 

‘‘ Yes, he is very fond of her,” replied 
Ning, ‘“‘so I will try and work on his feel-. 
ings, and if you hear of any eligible bride- 
groom let me know. We might break off 
the match on the grounds that Lien Ching 
has forgotten to send the customary pre- 
sents. I may have some trouble with 
Chao Hua, but I can make her obey.” 

Ning Wu Chih took leave of her and 
went home, as soon as he saw the President 
return. Ning was really very much con- 
cerned on her daughter’s behalf, and ac- 
cordingly took every opportunity to speak 
ill of Lien Ching before her husband, who 
only laughed at her. She also told the 
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servants that they might be insolent to the 
lad, and that if they had any accusations 
against him, they would be listened to. 
Some of them took their mistress at her 
word, but Yim Lu noticed their behaviour, 
and frightened them out of it very effectu- 
ally. Ning finally saw that if she wanted 
to do any good she must speak out boldly, 
so she told her husband that she would 
never agree to give her daughter to a vil- 
lage youth, who was too idle or tov stupid 
to raise himself in the world, because it 
would break her heart to know that her 
daughter was obliged to earn her living by 
manual toil, The President told her not 
to lose her temper, and said that he would 
take good care that Chao Hua should not 
come to any trouble. 
CHAPTER V. 

CHAO HUA IS ADVISED BY HER MOTHER TO 
BREAK OFF HER ENGAGEMENT.—THE YOUNG 
LADY GIVES HER LOVER GOOD ADVICE. 

The President took his wife’s remarks 
much to heart, thinking to himself, ‘‘ This 
is an unpleasant state of affairs. Lien 
Ching manages not only to quarrel with 
Féng Yin, but to get on bad terms with 
my wife as well, so I will send him away to 
study at the Hsi Lai An Monastery.” Ac- 
cordingly he sent a servant to tell a priest 
of the name of Mi Yiin to prepare a room 
for Lien Ching, and then called the youth 
into his private room to give him a lecture. 
‘*I know,” said he, “that you are endowed 
with great natural talent, but as long as 
you act in the mischievous way you have 
been doing lately, you will get no credit for 
it, and more than that, every one will 
abuse and slander you. By behaving in 
this manner, you have created all sorts of 
unpleasantnesses in my house. Iam about 
therefore, to send you to a priest who lives 
in Hsi Lai An Monastery; he will provide 
for all your wants. Now, study indus- 
triously, and do not let your engagement to 
my daughter be your only dependence, but 
make a name for yourself.” 


Lien Ching went on his knees to thank 
Hgiu, and promised to work hard, and not 
to commit any more indiscretions. The 
President raised him up and giving him a 
present of 50 ounces of silver as pocket 
money, took an affectionate leave of him. 

Ning was much delighted to hear of her 
future son-in-law’s departure, which she 
looked on as the first step towards break- 
ing off the match. A few days after this, 
it being a lovely spring morning, as she 
was rambling about the garden by herself, 
she thought it would be a good opportunity 
of discussing Chao Hua’s future prospects 
with that young lady herself. So she sent 
a maid to fetch her, and the two ladies sat 


themselves down in a pavilion. 


**On a day like this,’ remarked the elder, 
‘‘the scholars we read about would be mak- 
ing verses about the flowers. You have 
read a deal of poetry; cannot you quote 
something appropriate oe 

‘* To be sure I can,” replied Chao Hua, 
“if you will only point out any particular 
flower.” 

Ning pointed to an almond tree, and ask- 
ed for a verse concerning it. 

‘‘There is an old stanza,” rejoined the 
daughter,—‘“‘ when the spring had come and 
the flowers were in bloom, a man pointed at 
an almond tree and said it was a plum.”* 

The mother then called attention to a 
peach tree in bloom, and Chao Hua quoted: 

‘‘The peach trees flower at their own 
sweet will. It is pleasant to see the dark red 
and light pink buds on the same tree.’’+ 

‘*What have you to say about this or- 
chis?” asked Ning. 

‘Plant it in the shade, and it will last 
through the winter,”} quoted Chao Hua. 


* The plum tree, whether as a producer of 
blossom or fruit, is considered far inferior to the 
almond. The verse refers metaphorically to an 
unappreciated genius, and the quotation is there- 


fore a sly hit on behalf of Lien Ching. 


+ The deep red buds stand for men, the light 
pink for women. The meaning is that young 
men and women of the same age and temper will 
form a suitable match. 

+ This refers to those who do not start in life 
too soon, but when they do are highly successful. 
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“Well,” returned Ning, ‘You seem to 
know all about flowers. Do you know as 
much about human beings ? ” 

“Only that every one’s future depends 
on his or her actions,’ answered Chao 
Hua. ‘‘ Every one has a chance of success 
given him, but a foolish man will come 
to disgrace, and a silly woman will fall into 
shame.” 

“Just so,” said Ning; ‘but there are 
those who are naturally good, but have ne- 
ver an opportunity of showing that they are 
so. Look at these flowers, they look very 
lovely and smell very sweetly in this garden, 
but were they growing on a filthy duanghill, 
we should get away from them as quickly 
aswe could. This, by the way, reminds me 
that I want to speak to you on a very import- 
ant subject. A girl like you—pretty, clever, 
and well-born—ought to marry a man 
of high rank, and not a low-born vulgar fel- 
low. I have been long troubled by the idea 
of your engagement to Lien Ching. Had 
he raised himself in the world by taking a 
good degree it would have been a different 
matter, but he is too stupid and ignorant 
to compete. Now he has omitted all the 
formalities of betrothment, such as sending 
the usual presents,* and deputing a pro- 
fessional matchmaker to propose the mar- 
riage. Your father’s verbal statements 
cannot be considered as a binding promise 
that you shall be given to Lien Ching. I 
will therefore look out for another son-in- 
law, a man of rank, wealthy and handsome, 
and you must. not thwart me or offer any 
opposition.” 

Chao Hua was much distressed and re- 
plied,—‘‘ There are two objections to this 
course. In the first place, my father’s pro- 
mise is sacred; and in the second, I have 
always believed myself to be betrothed to 
Lien Ching, and have therefore when I was 

* These are considered as essential to 2 Chi- 
nese marriage. Among them should be a hank 
of red silk, which can be drawn into a thread 
typical of a lasting union, and a tea -plant, be- 


cause it dies on being transplanted, as a wife 
ought to do if she loses her husband. 


younger played with him as freely as with 
my own brother, and if I were to marry 
any one else now, I should be open to the: 
reproach of having been intimate with a 
man who is nothing more to me than any 
stranger. I could never hold up my head 
again. Though Lien Ching is se poor that 
as hie wife I shall have to earn my own 
bread, I will never be faithless to him.” 

Ning was much vexed at her daughter's: 
obstinacy, but thought it useless to press 
the matter at present, and therefore let the 
subject drop. 

We must now return to our hero. At 
the Hsi Lai An monastery there was no 
one to keep him in order, and so he used 
to spend most of his time in playing tricks 
and having fun with the farmers and cot- 
tagers, among whom he became very popu- 
lar, although there were some of these 
even, who said it was a great pity that a 
clever young fellow should not stick closer 
to his studies. The priest Mi Yin ven- 


_ tured to remonstrate with him, telling him 


that he had heard it said that a scholar 
should bury his head in his books and 
work day and night, but it was of no use, 
Lien Ching would not listen to him. 

All this time Ning had been employing 
spies to report to her how Lien Ching was 
behaving, and she took good care to re- 
peat all the stories she heard to Lien 
Ching’s discredit in Chao Hua’s hearing, in 
order to excite her disgust against her 
betrothed. Chao Hua set her maid Chiu E 
to make enquiries, and finding that these 
stories about Lien Ching were more or less 
true, she determined to have an interview 
with him in order to give him some good 
advice. She asked Chiu E how she was to 
effect this, because all the other servants 
were her mother's spies, and if they knew 
anything about her intention they would 
be sure to report it. The maid said she 
thought she could manage the matter, 
as the following day was Ning’s birthday, 
and Lien Ching would certainly come to 
pay his respects, and then she would watch 
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her opportunity and bring him into the 
garden to see her young mistress. 

On the morrow all the family, great and 
small, high and low, came to wish the Pre- 
sident's wife many happy returns of the 
day. Among tke number was Lien Ching, 
who accompanied Yitn Lu to the ladies’ 
rooms to make his compliments. Ning 
treated him very coldly, but did not ven- 
ture to make any sharp speeches because 
her husband was present. Lien Ching, 
not liking the aspect of things, was anxious 
to go back to his temple, but his future 
brother-in-law begged him not to be in a 
hurry, but to sit still fora while and have 
a talk with Féng Yin and him. But after 
half an hour or so, Yiin Lu went back to 
the ladies, and Lien Ching took his leave 
of the teacher and set out for his lodgings. 
Just then he noticed Chiu E standing in a 
small doorway making signs to him. 

‘* What do you want ?” said he. 

‘‘ My mistress wants to see you,” said 
the maid. ‘ She is waiting for you in the 
garden to havea talk with you. Slip in 
quickly, and don’t let any one see you.” 

Lien Ching followed her on tiptoe, and 
on arriving at the garden found Chao Hua 
sitting on a stone bench. They greeted 
each other with a bow, and then the young 
lady began to lecture him at once. 

‘‘T have never forgotten,” said she, ‘the 
pleasant days we used to pass together: I 
had hoped to have seen you a scholar of 
note by this time. But no, you think 
yourself too clever to work, you give the 
reins to your desires, and spend your time 
in playing childish tricks. Look at the 
result. Your tutor hates you; my mother 
bears you no good will; you have to leave 
the house and live by yourself; but even 
after all this, you continue in your folly. 
I cannot tell you how distressed I have 
been on your account ; I thought that per- 
haps my words would influence you, so 
I sent my maid to waylay you, and 
bring you to me. You will reform, won't. 


you?” 


‘‘Let me explain myself,’’ replied he.. 
‘TI found Féng Yin and the servants to 
be so contemptuous of me on account of 
my low birth that I began to be afraid that 
you would despise me in the same manner 
and reject me as your suitor. This made 
me utterly reckless, and I have tried to 
divert my mind by playing mad tricks, as 
he only solace open to me. Had I known, 
your feelings before, I should have acted 
very differently.” 

‘* Well,” returned Chao Hua, “it is not 
too late now. Be like an awl in a bag; 
get your head out and concentrate your 
efforts for a flight.” 


“TI certainly will,” said he;- “and I 


think IT may say without boasting that I 


am fit to pass for any degree.” 

‘““ Why did you not compete for your 
degree at the same time as my brother?” 
retorted Chao Hua sharply. 

‘‘ Never mind that,” answered he, “ but 
look out for my name this autumn.” 

Chao Hua said she was delighted to 
hear he was so confident, and wished him 
SUCCESS. 

Lien Ching thanked her, and then said 
with a sigh, ‘‘ Three years ago, when we 
were children together, I never expected 
that I should have such a quarrel with 
your family as to separate us. I fear that 
there is further trouble in store for me be- 
fore you are my wife, for your mother will 
place every obstacle in the way of the ful- 
filment of our engagement. How shall I 
conquer such difficulties ?” 

‘Don’t be down-hearted,” replied the. 
young lady; “I am yours for better or 
worse. No harm except a little waiting. 
can ensue, as long as I am true to you.” 

‘* Aye,” returned he, “ but just consider 
our situation fora moment. When a rich 
and noble youth is betrothed to a lady of 
the same rank, no one has any object in 
breaking the match off; but remember that 
I am poor and low born, for which reason 
every one may slander me as he pleases. 
Stories to my discredit will be repeated in. 
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your family circle, and the danger is that 
your mother and her friends may force an- 
other suitor on you. I fear that our 
engagement hangs on a single thread.” 

“It is curious,” replied Chao Hua, “that 
Ishould understand your feelings better 
than you understand mine. I may not 
know as much as I ought, but I do know 
the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Womanly 
Conduct,” and I know that there are three 
authorities which a woman is bound to 
obey. Firstly, her father; secondly, her 
husband; and lastly, her son. Never be- 
lieve that my mother can force me to 
disobey my father.” She then took a jade 
ornament from her belt and gave it to Lien 
Ching, telling him to keep it as a token that 
she would ever be faithful to him. 

Lien Ching thanked her, saying that he 
had nothing to give her in return now, but 
that one day he would bring her ‘ the 
phoenix to wear in her cap.” 

Chiu E, the maid, interrupted the lovers 
at this moment, warning them that if the 
young gentleman stayed any longer, he 
would certainly be found out, and what 
would the world say then? So he took an 
affectionate farewell and returned to his 
temple. 


CHAPTER VI. 
4¢nO GOOD TO YOURSELF, AND THE WORLD 
WILL SPEAK WELL OF YOU.’ —‘‘ BEAU- 
TIES, BEWARE OF MAO YIN.” * 

Lien Ching took his betrothed’s advice 
to heart, and spent the next year studying 
quietly, and playing no more childish tricks. 
He was now fifteen years old. This year 
happened to be the one on which the tri- 
ennial examination for the M.A. degree was 
to be held, and Yiin Lu and Feng Yin were 
both about to compete at Wu Chang, 
whither the President was going to take 


* Conrt painter to the Emperor Yuan Ti, B.C. 
48. He painted portraits of the young ladies 
who aspired to be Empress. He used to receive 
bribes for making handsome pictures, and if 
candidate did not pay him well, he would draw 
her as hideously ugly. His evil practices were 
discovered, and he was strangled. 


them himself. Lien Ching, hearing this, 
asked leave to go with them and see the 
fun, and Hsiu consented, because, as he 


_ said, it would incite the youth to further 


efforts. 

They all reached Wu Chang safely, 
where, us they had nearly 2 month to spare 
before the examination took place, the Pre- 
sident spent his time in visiting old friends 
and former colleagues, the two competitors 
in putting the final polish on their studies, 
and Lien Ching, the only idle member 
of the party, in seeing the sights and pick- 
ing up the rumours in reference to the 
favourite candidates. Now it happened 
that the examiners, after publishing the 
list of candidates, had received an Act of 
Grace from the Emperor, allowing one 
candidate who had not taken the B. A. 


degree to compete.* Lien Ching was de- 


lighted at the chance, and on the 6th of the 
month he provided himself with a scroll 
and writing materials, and without telling 
any of his people, he betook himself to the 
office of the provincial examiner who was to 
choose the competitor by a preliminary ex- 
amination.+| There were a very large num- 
ber of candidates for the vacancy, and the 
examiner accordingly determined to make 
the test a very hard one, so he gave notice 
to all that the subjects would be two 
themes from the ‘‘Four Books,” and an 
essay on each of the Five Classics, and 
that any one who failed to write the full 
number of papers would be at once dis- 
qualified. At this three quarters of the 
candidates left the room, while the remain- 
der sat down at small tables to write their 


* It is not an unusual indulgence, on the occa- 
sion of Acts of Grace being issued by the Emper- 
or, to allow one or more s:udents, who have not 
passed the preliminary examinations, to compete 
for the B. A. degree. There is no record how- 
ever of a case in which scholars of no degree 
have been allowed to enter for the M. A. examin- 
ation. 

+ This official, generally a member of the Han 
Lin College, holding the rank of Intendant or 
Taotai, conducts the examinations for the B. A. 
degree. His appointment lasts for three years, 
during which time he has to hold two examina- 
tions at each of the departmental cities. 
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essays. The morniny passed, and early in 
the afternoon one of the competitors gave 
in his papers. ‘‘ Have you finished all the 
seven?” asked the examiner. The candi- 
date, who was a mere boy, said he had done 
so. The examiner then opened them, read 
the first essay, and said it was splendidly 
written, and the others were found to be of 
equal merit. “I appoint you to the vacancy 
at once,” said he; “but how is if you have 
never appeared at my country examina- 
tions? What is your name?” 

‘¢My name is Lien Ching,” replied the 
youth; “I was foolish enough to think that 
I could become a Master of Arts in one 
try, and so I never entered for the country 
examinations.” 

‘¢ Well, as luck would have it, you have 
got the chance of doing so,” said the 
examiner; ‘“‘ you had better stay here to- 
night, and I will report the matter to the 
Governor of the Province without delay, 
and procure you the necessary warrant 
allowing you to compete for the second 
degree. Remember your examination be- 
gins to-morrow.” 

Lien Ching went on his knees to return 
thanks, and the examiner raised him up 
and led him to the private rooms, where 
he lodged him very comfortably, and on 
the following morning sent him to the 
examination hall in his own chair. 

On arriving at the hall Lien Ching took 
his seat in his appointed cell, and when the 
papers were given out, set to work at once, 
and dashed off a thousand characters just 
as he had done before, gave in his papers, 
and left the place. The examiner had sent 
a couple of men to wait for Lien Ching 
with a sedan chair, to bring him back to 
his office. On the youth’s return he told 
him to make out a copy of what he had 
written. Lien Ching did so, and the ex- 
aminer, after reading it, remarked, ‘ Lf 
your other papers are as good as this, you 
will come out at the top of the list.” 

‘Tf I do,” replied Lien Ching, ‘I shall 
owe all my success to you.” 


After the triple examination was over 
Lien Ching went back to his own lodgings, 
where the President met him, and asked 
him, ‘‘ Where have you been the last few 
days? I have been very anxious about 
you, and have been sending men to look 
for you everywhere.” 

‘‘T met a relation,” said Lien Ching; ‘‘he 
kept me at his house.” 

“Well,” said the President, “‘now that 
you have turned up, I shall go home by 
myself ; you can follow with Féng Yin and 
Yiin Lu, as soon as the list comes out.” 
With that, he started on his homeward 
journey. 

The next day, Yiin Lu and Lien Ching 


were sitting together in their lodgings, 


and the latter seeing the drafts of the for- 
mer’s examination papers lying on the table 
took them up and began to read them, 
without saying a word on their merits or 
demerits. He then looked over Féng Yin's 
compositions, and pronounced them very 
ordinary stuff. 

‘* What do you think of mine?” asked 
Yiin Lu. 

‘The style is fair enough,” replied the 
other, “‘ but there is no fancy nor spirit in 
it. I fear you will have to try again.” 

Yin Lu would not admit the justice of 
the criticism, and called to the tutor to 
come and hear what Lien Ching thought 
of their essays. Féng Yin was very angry 
when he heard what had been said of his 
writings, and called Lien Ching an igno- 
rant beast, and asked him how he dared 
criticise his elders in this way. 
Ching smiled and said nothing. 

Lien Ching’s examination papers were 
passed by the assistant examiners, and 
forwarded to the Imperial Commissioners, 
who, after reading the other papers pre- 
sented to them, decided that his were the 
best, and his name was accordingly put at 
the head of the list. 

It was about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the names of the successful com- 
petitors were published, and as is custom- 


Lien 
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ary, the name of the one who passed the 
lowest was written first. The servant who 
had been sent by Yiin Lu to read the names 
was pushed away by the crowd just before 
the very last name, that of the candidate 
who was top of the list, was given out, so 
he ran back and told his master that nei- 
ther his name nor Féng Yin's was on the 
paper. Of course they were both much 
disappointed, but just then a whole crowd 
of people burst into the house, crying 
‘* Good News, Good News.” 

Féng Yin picked up his spirits again, and 
asked where his name came. 

‘‘ Nowhere, I am sorry to say,” said the 
leader of the crowd. 

Ytin Lu then asked if he were the suc- 
cessful candidate. 

“No,” shouted the crowd; “but the high- 
est Master of Arts is Lien Ching.” 

‘Get out,” snarled Féng Yin; “our Lien 
Ching is not even a Bachelor of Arts.” 

‘“‘Well,” said they, ‘“ the Lien Ching we 
mean is a native of Hsiao Han, and is 
engaged to marry President Hsiu’s daugh- 
ter. You do not want to cheat us out of 
our customary reward, do you ?” 

Féng Yin was too amazed and disgusted 

to utter a word, but the servants all set up 
a shout of joy. In this state of delight let 
us leave them till the next chapter, while 
we relate what happened to Chao Hua in 
her father’s absence. 
' As soon as the President and his party 
had gone, Ning sent for her brother Ning 
Wu Chih, and told him that all the 
males of the family were away, and that 
now was the time to get another suitor 
for Chao Hua. ‘ Get a marriage broker,” 
said she, ‘‘to find a suitable young man, 
and we will have my daughter engaged to 
him at once, with none of the proper cere- 
monies omitted this time, so that my hus- 
band on his return will be powerless to 
prevent the marriage.” 

‘‘What sort of a man do you want?” 
aaked he. 

‘‘I don’t much care for talent,” replied 


Ning, ‘‘ but he must be young, rich, and 
good looking. We must consult Chao 
Hua’s feelings of course, and as she likes 
everything about her to be nice, it stands 
to sense that she would like a nice hus- 
band.” 

‘* All right,” said Ning Wu Chih, “I will 
consult the marriage brokers, but they had 
better come to my house, because if they 
are seen coming here, the neighbours will 
talk, and trouble may come of it.” 

To this his sister agreed, and they parted. 

Ning Wu Chih set to work with these 
professional match-makers, who introduced 
to him all the Wangs, the Lis, the Chiens 
and the Tsaosg in the neighbourhood. Mas- 
ters of Arts, Doctors, Bachelors of Arts, 
and men of no brains but plenty of money 
all came to his house anxious to marry the 
President's daughter. 

Now, among the brokers was a flashy 
good-looking woman of the name of Chu, 
whose character was none of the best. She 
had been employed the year before in 
making a match between a young gentle- 
man of the name of Pei Ching, and a 
young lady of the Shang family, but the 
latter had died before the marriage was 
completed, and he was again at liberty. 
This Pei Ching was the son of a secretary 
of the Board of Revenue, who had gone to 
Yunnan on duty to collect taxes, while he 
was left at home to study. The Pei family 
was @ very rich one, and young Pei Ching, 
at this time about 20 years old, was a dis- 
solute extravagant youth. Chu, the mar- 
riage broker, thought he would be a capital 
match for Chao Hua, and at once betook 
herself to his house to make proposals. 
She found him at home, and they both sat 
down together, and then she said, ‘‘ I have 
some good news for you. Itis very lucky 
that your former betrothed is dead, for I 
know of a young lady who wants to marry 
you, who is ten times as pretty as your 
other love was, and is of the highest rank.” 

‘“‘ All right,” said Pei Ching; ‘‘ Who is 
the paragon ?” 
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‘‘ Her name is Chao Hua,” replied Chu ; 
“her father isa President of one of the 
Boards; she is not only of extraordinary 
beauty, but of wonderful talent. Now I 
want you to send her very handsome pre- 
sents, and to use all your endeavours to 
settle the matter out of hand. And an- 
other thing, when you are married, don’t 
forget my services.” 

‘‘ Of course not,” said Pei Ching; ‘‘I am 
not a mean man; but how is it that the 
young lady has not been engaged hither- 
to?” 

‘She was engaged to a young fellow 
uamed Lien Ching,” answered the woman, 
‘but her mother and uncle, who are now in 
charge of her in her father’s absence, want 
to break off the match, because this 
Lien Ching is a mere country lout. You 
had better therefore take some handsome 
present with you to-morrow and give it to 
this uncle, whose name is Ning Wa Chih, 
and he will have everything settled for you 
before the President can interfere.” 

Pei Ching said he would do so, and the 
following morning he got some handsome 
trinkets, and in company with Chu proceeded 
to Ning Wu Chih’s house, and producing his 
presents explained the object of his visit. 
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Ning Wu Chih made him a low bow and 
replied, ‘‘ Yon are really too good. It is 
only my fear that if I refuse your gifts you 
will think me unfriendly, that induces me 
to accept them.” 

‘You are very friendly I am sure,” re- 
turned Pei Ching, ‘‘and I hope I shall 
have the benefit of your good offices in 
my behalf.” 

Ning Wu Chih promised to go and see 
his sister at once, and begged his visitors 
to call again on the following day, which 
they promised to do. He then went to the 
President's house to tell his sister that he 
had found a most eligible suitor. 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” said she; ‘‘ but he 


had better send valuable presents in order 


to take Chao Hua’s fancy, and prevent her 
making a complaint. You will see to this 
will you not?” 

‘‘ He is a young man with plenty of 
money,” answered Ning Wu Chih, “ and 
of very high feeling, so have no alarm on 
that score.” 

In a few days the preliminaries were set- 
tled, and the 27th of the 8th month was 
fixed as the day on which Pei Ching was to 
present his marriage gifts. 

(To be continued.) 


“INNOVATOR.” 


(From an Unpublished Paper on the Province of Kiang-si.) 


(Continued. ) 


The saying that “ there’s no rule so wise 
but that it’s a pity for some one or other” 
was well exemplified in the ‘“ Forced- 
labour Emancipation Act "* introduced by 
Wang, which appeared almost simultane- 
ously with the revival of the tithing sys- 
tem. Its name betokened all that was 
good, but history tells us the cure it pro- 


fessed to effect was worse than the disease 
itself. The new law was to do away with 
forced labour by substituting a tax, to be 
imposed on all classes, to enable the go- 
vernments to raise means of hiring labour- 
ers, in lieu of impressing the services of 
the people to execute public works, such 
as canal-digging and road-making. One 
would have thought that such a law would. 
have been most welcome, but it was not, as 
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the tax it imposed appears to have proved 
more onerous to the people in general than 
the forced-labour system, which had fallen 
only on certain classes well able to procure 
substitutes. The new acts called for the 


division of the populace into classes or 


grades, according to the land owned; but 
none were exempted from taxation, not 
even the families of officials, women, 
bonzes, orphans or minors, the payment 
made by this class being termed the 
*‘Forced-labor Emancipation Aid Money."* 
The tax was rated according to the 
estimated cost of labour required in 
each district, the inhabitants of which 
were required to make good the amount 
assessed. Besides the regular tax, an 
extra charge+ of two candareens a 
head (?) was collected to provide against 
such contingencies as years of famine and 
inundations, when the people might be de- 
prived of all means of paying their taxes. 
This charge was carried to an accumulation 
or reserve fund, which would enable the 
authorities to remit this annual impost in 
needy times. 

Like the other new laws this one was to 
be enforced, experimentally, at the capital 
| Kai-féng-fu, and afterwards promulgated 
throughout the land. But it was destined 
not to extend very far without encounter- 
ing formidable opposition from the people; 
for the inhabitants of Tung-ming district, 
in the next department to Kai-féng-fu, rose 
in a body and repaired to the capital to 
complain of this enactment. This popular 
demonstration did not however accomplish 
anything, Wang having told the Emperor 
in reply to his interrogations, that the agi- 
tation had been got up by a set of malcon- 
tents who had Ied the public to believe that 
if the entire populace complained of this 
act, they would obtain their exemption. 
Wang further declared that either the tax 
must be enforced, or the people impressed. 
The failure of this appeal from the masses 
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to effect the slightest relaxation induced 
the censors to attack the new enactment in 
a series of reprehensive memorials, which 
ultimately led to the issue of an order to 
Wang An-shih to modify this new law by 
the exclusion of certain classes. This 
command was met by an expostulatory 
address: ‘In making law,” exclaimed 
the minister, ‘your Majesty must be 
guided by what is right and just. Is 
the imperial power to be circumscribed or | 
moved, by the opinions of men superfi- 
cially acquainted with the questions they 
attempt to discuss?” asked Wang magni- 
loquently. Who were the objects of this 
derisive remark, it would be useless to 
enquire, bat if Sze Ma-Kuang was included, 
as we presume he was, it did not deter that 
celebrated statesman and historian from 
appealing yet another time on behalf of 
the people. In this appeal it was brought 
to the knowledge of the Emperor, thit the 
upper classes upon whom the forced labour 
had hitherto fallen, were always in a posi- 
tion to procure substitutes to do the work 
required, which, it should not be forgotten, 
was not continuous, there being long inter- 
vals when no work was wanted; but 
under this new rule, by imposing an an- 
nual tax on all classes, it was virtually 
making forced labour never-ending, and 
compulsory ou all, as none were exempted 
from the emancipation tax. The forced- 
labour system had never been extended to 
peasant families or cottiers’ families where 
there was but one male, or families of 
women, but as the new law taxed widows, 
orphans, and minors, it was tantamount to 
impressing all, and exempting none. 

Sze Ma-Kuang went on to explain, that 
the peasants never had money, and that 
they depended entirely on their physical 
strength for a livelihood. They obtuined 


_ grain by ploughing and cloth from the 


cultivation of cotton and mulberries, and 
that if this tax were imposed they would 
be reduced in unfavorable seasons “to root 
up their mulberries to sell for fire-wood, to 
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kill their buffaloes, or sell their land to meet 
the demands of the tax-gatherer. A law of 
this nature,” urged the historian, ‘‘ would 
simply relieve the rich of what was never 
a burden, while it would reduce the poor 
to beggary.” But inspite of all the opposi- 
tion this new enactment met with, it re- 
mained in force for thirteen years, it being 
left for Sze Ma-Kuang to repeal that which 
he had opposed, on his becoming minister 
and guardian to Bie youthful successor of 
Shen-tsung. 

Wang’s administrative measures invari- 
ably embittered the poor against him, and 
his want of consideration towards them 
appears to have been his chief failing. 
One of his most ruthless acts in this re- 
spect was the sale of the lands belonging 
to the stores of ‘‘ Unbounded Benevo- 
lence,’* to raise capital for the continuance 
of the Tsing-miao-fu. The lands were the 
property of government, but having been 
acquired by sequestration the proceeds 
from this source had been devoted to chari- 
table purposes,—for the support of the 
aged, the sick and indigent, whence the 
appropriate name. Regardless, however, of 
the distress the sale of these lands might 
entail, Wang decided to sell the whole, to 
raise funds for the furtherance of the scheme 
we have already stated. It will readily be 
imagined that the abolition of an ancient 
charitable institution of this character 
would provoke the deepest ill-feeling and 
hatred amongst all classes. ‘‘ No crime 
could have been more heinous,” says the 
historian, ‘“‘ and the author of it ought to 
have suffered execution in expiation.”’ 

It would be tedious to notice the minor 
but equally vexatious acts of the ‘‘innova- 
tor,’”’ so we will pass on to the fifth year of 
Shen-tsung’s reign, in which year Wang 
introduced the ‘‘ Barter Law.” + It appears 
that a system of bartering had been orga- 
nized somewhere on the frontier, which so 
pleased Wang An-shih that he determined 
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- over at a reasonable valuation. 


to apply this primitive mode of trading to 
the chief commercial transactions of the 
empire. He likened this system of dealing 
to the famous Adjustment Law of the 
Hans, which was supposed to regulate or 
equalize the price of all commodities, and 
promote a fair and just interchange. After 
the customary form of deliberation, and in 
spite of all opposition, it was decided that 
government bartering depéts under oflicial 
superintendence, should be established at 
the Capital, and provided with funds and 
stores from the Treasury. Every descrip- 
tion of produce was to be disposed of by 
these depots, and stocks which the people 
could not find a market for would be taken 
The peo- 
ple could exchange their goods for govern- 
ment stores, or even pledge their land and 
household for money, which was advanced 
at 10 per cent. for the half-year or double 
that rate for a twelve-month, but if the 
limit was exceeded, a fine was imposed.* 
The establishment of these huge pawn- 
shops—for they were little better—fortified 
with government capital, caused the deepest 
dissatisfaction amongst the people, who 
became clamorous in their demand for the 
suppression of these marts, as they deprived © 
the ordinary traders of all profit on the 
sale oftheirgoods. Serious disturbances en- 
sued, which caused the Emperor some alarm, 
and an explanation was demanded from 
the minister. But Wang An-shih did not 
attempt to explain away the cause of these 
murmurings. He simply replied evasive- 
ly: ‘‘In founding a law one must consider 
whether it is hurtful to the people or not; 
it would never do to repeal laws because 
people become factious.” So this rule came 
into full operation at all the chief towns, 
where bartering marts were established 
under government officers. 


* The Mont de Piété, founded about the year 
1491 in Italy, appears to have been established 
with much the same object as the Tsing-miao-fe 
and Barter System of the Sung dynasty. These 
establishments appear to have la sp pos into pawn- 
shops, just as did the Bartering 
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It is not surprising that the public feel: 
ing was roused to such a pitch of indigna- 
tion against the weak and vacillating em- 
peror and his artful minister, for it was 
an historical fact that the much-lauded 
Adjustment Law, framed by Sang Hung 
Yang* of the Hans, and to which Wang 
likened his Barter System, was simply 
concocted by that wily statesman to dupe 
the Emperor Wu-te. Sang Hung-Yang, it 
should be stated, was also the originator 
of the theory of government without taxa- 
tion. We may well exclaim with the com- 
mentators of this chapter of history: 
‘¢ Alas, that the rulers of the nation should 
become the leading traders of the empire. 
How contemptible! How ignoble!” 

The popular ferment caused by the Bar- 
ter Law had scarcely subsided when Wang 
brought out another novel rule, which is 
gaid to have surpassed all others in oppres- 
siveness. It was termed a ‘ Law for the 
Protection of Horses,”+ and in principle 
it assimilated to to the tithing system, with 
this difference, that every rural family 
was burdened with the keep of a horse 
instead of a man. This extraordinary 
project, to literally saddle the inhabitants 
of the rural district with the maintenance 
of the cavalry horses, met with the most 
resolute opposition from Wen Yen-po, 
Wang’s former patron ; but this only made 
the originator of these schemes all the 
more steadfast in his determination to carry 
them into operation, so great were the ad- 
vantages to be reaped by the government. 

Families desirous, says the narrator—but 
it was really obligatory—of keeping a horse 
would be supplied with one or more, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, or the value 
of a horse given them, by the superinten- 
dent of the cavalry, to purchase one them- 


selves. In the metropolitan department - 


the number of horses was not to exceed 
8,000, or 5,000 in the five presidencies ; 
and it was forbidden to use such horses 
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beyond a radius of 100 miles in the pursuit 
of bandits. An annual inspection as to the 
condition of the animals was to be made, 
and the dead or diseased were to be re- 
placed by sound horses at the expense of 
the keeper. 

Families having charge of a horse within 
the metropolitan department were exempt- 
ed from the inquisitorial inspection, and 
were allowed 250 bundles of hay a year for 
the keep of the horse, and a certain sum 
in cash and cloth as wages, while those in 
other departments were exempted from 
taxation in consideration of rendering this 
service. Had the people’s wages and the 
horses keep been regularly issued, the hard- 
ship of looking after the government 
horses would not have been so unbearable, 
but the corruption of the underlings was 
so great, that the people seldom received 
the allowances, but were left to keep these 
aminals without any means or with means 
quite insufficient. 

For the due protection of the horses 
families were divided into tithings and 
grades ; ten families of from the first to 
third grades constituted a pao,* and from 
the fourth grade downwards the same num- 
ber of families were reckoned a shé.| Each 
pao or shé was held responsible for the 
horses in their charge, and if any happened 
to die or become diseased while in the cus- 
tody of a pao, the pao had to replace the 
loss, at their own expense, and, similarly, 
horses lost or dying under the care of a 
shé were to be made good to the extent of 
half their value. 

This was one of the last acts of Wang’s 
iron rule, and it remained in force some 
thirteen years. Like all his other despotic 
laws introduced under the cloak of re- 
formation, it simply ‘“‘ stripped the poor in 
order to benefit the rich,” says the native 
chronicler. 

Wang's influence was now at its height, 
but troubles were besetting him which he 
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appears to have been unwilling to face, as 
immediately after the introduction of his 
scheme for the protection of horses he sent 
in his resignation. 

His vacillating sovereign he found was in- 
clined to listen to the counsel of others as 
readily as he had accepted his own, and as 
he was beset by intrigues and hostile com- 
binations, he appears to have deemed it 
advisable to resign lest he might be forced 
out of office by the growing influence of 
the opposition party. 

The main cause, however, of Wang’s 
unanticipated request to resign was un- 
doubtedly due to the Emperor having 
admitted one Li Ping, a Privy Councillor, 
into his confidence. Li was fond of discus- 
sing state affairs with his imperial master, 
and it mortified the jealous minister to 
think that any one should have a hearing 
in matters of the government save himself. 
With more zeal than discretion Li made 
bold to attack the Forced-labour Emancipa- 
tion Aid Tax, and he even went so far as 
to address 2 memorial to the throne urging 
the Emperor to rid himself of the members 
of the inner-council who were all staunch 
adherents and supporters of Wang’s policy. 
Such arrogation of authority the ‘ innova- 
tor” would not tolerate, and he instantly 
demanded the punishment of the offending 
Li. The Emperor admitted the graveness 
of Li’s offence, but he failed to lay any 
specific charge against him, and he escaped 
unpunished. This certainly betokened wan- 
ing influence on Wang’s part, so ata sub- 
sequent interview he repeated his request 
to retire from office. But the Emperor 
was inexorable. Flattery and self-abase- 
ment were at last resorted to by the Em- 
peror as persuasive agents. ‘* Few Sove- 
reigns,” exclaimed the Emperor, ‘‘ have 
ever been on such intimate terms with 
their ministers as you and I have been. I 
was base and unenlightened, of all know- 
ledge I was ignorant, and it is only since you 
have been at the head of the Imperial Aca- 
demy that I have become acquanted with 


the teaching of the great moralists. An 
awakening has gradually taken place within 
me, and I have learnt the essentials of 
good government. Must you really leave?” 
But these encomiums had no effect on 
Wang. The Emperor farther assured him 
that Li-ping had no voice in the govern- 
ment ; but the offended Wang still pressed 
his demands personally, in spite of this 
assurance. Finally, the Emperor returned 
his petition unopened, and commanded 
him to continue in office. 

But this is an unpardonable digression 
from our original intention of sketching 
the ‘innovator’s”’ legislative measures. 

It is satisfactory to find that among the 
numerous statutes founded by Wang, the 


historian gives him credit for, at least one, 


of real value to the nation. This was his 
new law for the partitioning and meusure- 
ment of land,* and the adjustment of taxes 
thereon. The system then prevailing was 
unfair, and the taxation unequally distri- 
buted. In what the new system of mea- 
surement was superior to the old one, is 
not clearly stated, but the new act provided 
for the division of land into squares mea- 
suring 1000 paces (pu) each way, the area 
of which equalled 41 king 66 mow and 161 pu. 
Title deeds are mentioned as being granted 
as if they were a novelty, and the taxes 
were paid according to quality of the soil. 
At this early period taxes were chiefly paid 

in grain and cloth. When only fractions 


- were due, the tax-collectors under the old 


regime demanded whole measures, which 
was manifestly unjust to the payers. This 
practice was abolished, and the new rule 
gave general satisfaction. 

When Wang An-shih assumed the direc- 
tion of affairs he found the most stringent 
prohibitions in force on the sale and ex- 
port of copper. These interdictions he re- 
pealed at once, and declared trade in this 
metal to be free. Copper was, however, 
by no means abundant, and as the profits on 
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its sale were immense, the consequence was 
that as soon as the prohibition was raised 
the people melted down all the copper cur- 
rency* they could collect to convert into 
utensils for sale on the frontier and coast. 
The result may be imagined; cash became 
alarmingly scarce and dear, and a panic 
ensued. Petitions setting forth the dis- 
astrous results of repealing the copper 
laws poured in, and one angry statesman 
demanded on what authority the ‘innovator’ 
had, with a stroke of his pen, abrogated 
the ancient laws of several dynasties. 
These attacks made Wang very wroth, but 
he was quite equal to the emergency, for 
he issued an edict doubling the value of the 
existing currency, i.e. making one cash the 
equivalent of two.+ This took place du- 
ring the sixth year of Shen-tsung's reign. 
The Forced-labour Emancipation Tax 
already noticed, was not productive of the 
results anticipated. The receipts fell far 
below the sum estimated, and defaulters 
were exceedingly numerous. To meet the 
deficiency, and as a check on the amount 
collectable under the former heading, it was 
proposed by one Su Ho-ching, younger 
brother of Wang’s faithful coadjutor Su 
Hui-ching, to impose a Property Tax.} It 
was accordingly decided to call upon every 
family fo send in returns of their real 
estate, household property and live-stock, 
and upon the fifth of the aggregate value 
s charge of so much per cent. was made. A 
schedule of taxable property to be returned 
in the roll was issued to every house, and 
the false declaration or concealments of any 
scheduled article would entail its forfeiture. 
A reward of a third of the value of any 
concealed article was paid to informants. 
The burden of this tax passed all bounds. 
Every foot of wood and inch of ground 
unreturned was seized upon, and ultimate- 
ly, says the Chronicler, the pigs and 
chickens of the poor were impounded, thus 


* The export of copper-cash is still forbidden. 


PRE 


depriving the people of the means of sub- 
sistence. Most fortunately for the people 
the Property Tax was destined to be of 
short duration. About a year after it had 
been in force a comet made its appearance, 
which was interpreted as a revelation of 
the wrath of heaven on the offending rulers 
of the nation. The Emperor ordered his 
ministers to give a truthful explanation as 
to the cause of this alarming phenomenon; 
and the public voice declaring it to be due 
to the iniquitous Property Tax, it was 
deemed advisable to repeal it. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
‘‘innovator”’ was no believer in the super- 
stition of portents and omens. He looked 
upon comets as nothing unusual, and cited 
the appearance of such phenomena during 
the most prosperous reigns; but the idea of 
vox populi vox dei prevailed; and thus the 
people were relieved of this oppressive 
measure by the coming of, to them, 4 most 
auspicious star. 

The career of this consummate schemer 
was now drawing to a close, after about 
seven years’ arbitrary rule. It should have 
been stated that before the Property Tax 
(which was brought into operation during 
Su Hui-ching’s temporary minister-ship) 
came into force—he had already fallen 
into disgrace, not, however, with the em- 
peror, but with the empress, whose earnest 
solicitations on behalf of the suffering peo- 
ple caused his banishment to Nanking as 
governor. But the change effected little 
good, as before leaving, the wily statesman 
recommended Han-chiang* and Sii Hui- 
ching as his successors in office, both being 
loyal adherents of his confederacy. These 
two were derisively termed the priest and 
idol. Han-chiang being the transmitter 
or exponent of the new laws, and Hui- 
ching the protecting deity of the same. 

In a very few months Wang was rein- 
stated, but only to serve for a short time, 
as in about a year he retired. He died 


* Ge 
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during the Ist year of Ché-tsung’s reign, this sketch is indeed worthier of an ex- 
1086. The ‘‘innovator” had two brothers haustive biography than of such hastily 
named Wang An kuo* and An-ti,t but prepared notes as the above, but in the ab- 
neither joined his league. The subject of sence of a memoir of this remarkable man, 

they may not prove altogether uninteresting 


£ x fed. t ys risk to the general reader. 


H. Kopsox. 


THE AZALEA. 


[The real name of this ballad is Chu-tzu-‘hua, BK -F- 4b, but I have hitherto 
been unable to discover the flower by that name in any Chinese or Anglo-Chinese work, 
nor have I found any Chinese who could give me information about it; I have there- 
fore presumed it to be a localism, perhaps ,peculiar to the neighbourhood of the impro- 
visatore. 

From the tenour of the verses I have fancied the flower to more nearly resemble 
the Azalea than any other that I am acquainted with, and I have therefore taken the 
liberty of naming the ballad ‘The Azalea.” Better Chinese scholars than myself may 
perhaps be able to find out what the flower really is, but at present, I confess my inability 
to do so. 

The ballad has bean selected as a fair specimen of the improvisatore’s skill in glibly 
running off a string of rhymes containing at the same time an immense amount of histori- 
eal or pseudo-historical information to suit the tastes of his listeners. The reader will 
perceive too how, in one or two places where the singer was comparatively at a loss for 
matter, he has been readily able to introduce-something in rhyme, foreign to the subject, 
but sufficient to give him breathing time, as it were, to catch up the thread again and 
proceed without any palpable hitch or hindrance. 

I had another motive in selecting a ballad of this description. It was that I do not 
remember ever meeting even the Chinese equivalent for the word “improvise,” &c., in 
any Anglo-Chinese work (except my own), much less a specimen of that art, so that I 
thought, however inferior the versification might be, the subject and style would at least be 
novel. I am well aware that the verses are simply doggrel; indeed, I have found it almost 
impossible to bring the thing into rhyme at all and still adhere to the Chinese text. Some 
few verses I have also omitted as worthless. 

Some portions of the ballad are not much unlike one of our old songs called “ The 
Irishman's History of England,” which runs somewhat in this style :-— 

The Romans in England once did sway ; 
The Saxons they after them led the way, 
And they tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman bow. 
. So barring all pother 
With one and the other 
They were all of them kings in their turn. 

IT have therefore been tempted to copy the-metre of that ballad, with the exception 

of the refrain.—G. C. STENT.] 
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As I’¥8 come té yout village to stay a short 
time, 

A ballad* I'll sing without reason or rhyme; 

I may sing out of tune,—toe lew or too 
high, 

ft cannot please all,—but, however, I'll 


try. 


If you ask me to sing, you shall not ask 
me twice; 

Bid me yu lut a boat, that I'll do in a trice; 

Invite me to drink, and I'll empty the 
glass; 

If you want me to wed, just produce the 
young lass. 


A ballad is hard to begin, you’re aware; 

Ripe cherries are nice, but the tree’s hard 
to rear ; { 

White rice is good food, but the field’s hard 
to hoe; 

Fresh-fish soup is good, but the net's hard 
to throw. 


If you'll sing a ballad, I'll give you a 
theme ; 

“The water plays ball with the stones in 
the stream ; 

“The rosy-tailed carp sports about in the 
wave ; 

‘‘The aspen it quivers and bends like a 
slave.” 


* Ballads, or ‘‘mountain songs.” These 
are generally improvised into verse from 
whatever comes uppermost in the singer’s 
mind. Chinese are adepts in this art, and 
a hawker or pedlar will dilate on the quali- 
ty and eheapness of his wares in verse, a 
‘countryman on the beauty or prosperous 
appearance of his fields, the comforts of 
home, &c. In fact, almost every Chinese 
seems gifted in the way of versification in 
some way ur other. In this case, the azalea 
has been made the foundation of the ballad, 
and its various colours suggested what has 
appeared to the singer, appropriate themes. 

+ To scull a boat. 

i Young cherry trees are extremely diffi- 
éult to rear in China, probably not one ina 


hundred thriving successfully; when fall 
grown they aré aé hardy as other fruit 
tress. 


Should one subject fail, when a ballad you 
sing, 

If, drawing a bow, you perchance break thé 
string, 

A piece of stout silk will the string repaif 
soon, 

In like manner join a new subject or tune. 


From this thing to that in my singing I go, 

Like a grass-cutter wielding his scythe td 
and fro, 

A pedlar don’t usually carry good ware ; 

In threading of beads, we don’t choose here 
and there. 


One not constantly singing forgets all one 
knows ; 

If the road is not travelled, the grass quick. 
ly grows; 

If a knife is not used much, the rust soon 
appears ; 

Friendship too will get rusty by absence or 
years. 


I’m now going to sing, and it’s worth hear- 
ing too ;— 

How in battle, his foes were all routed by 
Fu ;* 

Man and horse both retired at the sound of 
the gong.— 

Wait a moment, and then I'll proceed with 
my song. 


A girl, when she weds, of course, changes 
her name; 

If she lives long enough, she becomes an 
old dame. 

To four lines of this ballad two truths I 
will tell; 

A gutter, by digging, becomes a canal; 


* Fu-cha, the king of Wu, 3A, or as it is 


called, the “ Fighting Kingdom,” Fab (i, 
(before Christ about 300 years), on this oc- 
casion secms to have beaten the troops of 
his adversary Au-chien, the king of Yiieh 
WHY. It is said of this king that, on being 
insulted once by the king of Wu, he swora 
never to rest till he had avenged the in» 
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Some like to hear songs, some themsolves 
like to sing; 

Those who like best to listen your seats 
hither bring ; 

If you like a good song, hear me sing at 
your ease, 

If you don’t, you can listen or not as you 
please. 


When a noble goes out two large gongs are 
beat ; 

A priest says his AZi-to* aloud in the street; 

The player chaunts love songs—by ladies 
admired ; 

But the ploughman sings ballads to cheer 
him when tired. 


In singing a ballad the voice should be | 


clear, 

But yet not so harsh as to grate on the 
ear; 

Each word be distinct, and the metre be 
true,— 

If you don’t like it that way, I'll sing till 
you do. 


The azalea opens—its petals are green— 
King Chaot lent an ear to Za-chi, his base 
queen ; 


sult; he persistently nursed his vengeance, 
sleeping on straw, and tasting gall, to add 
bitterness probably to the intensity of his 
hatred. He finally accomplished his object, 
destroying the kingdom of Wu, and driving 
its king into exile. 


* O-mi-ta-fu (Amida Buddha.) 
+ Chao, wt, was the last emperor of the 


Shang Fe] dynasty; his barbarity is exe- 


crated to this day. Among other modes 
of torture invented by this monster was 
the “‘ brass pillar.” This was a hollow pil- 
lar of brass filled with live charcoal ; a vic- 


tim was made to embrace this till death 
put an end to his sufferings. His favou- 


rite concubine Za-chi, 9B tc, was more 


barbarous, if possible, than the emperor. 
One of her greatest amusements was bet- 
ting or guessing whether a woman was 
regnant of a boy ora girl, and to satisfy 
her curiosity causing them to be ripped 
open in her presence. 


Through her, loyal subjects were tortured 
and slain, 

His deeds caused rebellion, which shortened 
his reign. 


The azalea’s petals are now tinged with 
gold,— 

*Tai Kung met Wen-wang when nigh eighty 
years old ; 

Through him came the Chou's, by him Chao 
was o’erthrown, 

Weén's descendants sat eight hundred years 
on the throne. 


The azalea opens—its petals are red— 

+Sun Pin understood warlike arts, for ‘tis 
said, 

He ‘** The Whole Art of War” from a mon- 
key obtained ; 

From the ‘Seven States”? 
honours he gained. 


riches and 


The azalea opens—its petals are blue ;— 
In search of a name went adventurous Su,§ 


* La-huny’s Kk Br) family name was 
Chiang, Sz he had been a fisherman; at 


the nage of eighty he was invited to become 
prime minister ; by his aid the Shang dyn- 
asty was overthrown, and the Chou dynasty 
firmly established,—thirty-four of Wén- 
wuny 3 descendants reigning in succession. 

+ Sun pin, 5% ae was a clever general 
of the first Han dynasty ; he wrote a book 
on military tactics called ro Fa Fr = pe 
the work is used to the present time. It 
is popularly believed, however, that a 
monkey presented him with this valuable 
book ! 

t The first emperor of the dynasty gave 
a kingdom to each of his seven sons; these 
were all tributary to him. The names of 


the kingdoms were Chin, ZS, Chu, ak, 


Han, #4,Chi, JK, Choo, fff, Yon, Ji, 


and Wei, 


§ Su chin, ik Zs was a poor student 
in the time of the “ Fighting kingdom,” - 
A.D. 887. He set out from home as an 
adventurer, hoping in those troubled times 
to get employment of some sort under ~ 
government; fuiling in this, he returned 
home, when his wife, who was weaving, 
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But failing at Chin empty-handed returned, 
And Le by his own wife was heartlessly 
spurned. 


The azalea opens, with fragrance imbued, 
*‘Han-hsin grasped his spear and King Pa 
pursued ; 


+That one night //siao-‘ko, ‘Han-hsin’s ser- 


vices sought ; 
Untold gold for each moment —’twould be 
cheaply bought. 


The azalea’s petals are yellow again, 
‘Han-hsin pursued King Put o'er mountain 
and plain ; 


would not speak to him, or even raise her 
eyes from her work, and his brother's 
wife refused to cook anything for him to 
eat. He agauin set forth in search of em- 
ployment, and this time he was successful, 
obtaining a lucrative appointment. On 
his return home afterwards, he was re- 
ceived with great respect by his family. his 
wife kneeling before him. Sa chin, per- 
ceiving the difference, bitterly remarked, 


“In poverty my family disowned me, now | 


I'm rich they respect me.” 
* Mun-hsin, ane (5, a celebrated general. 


He was at one time in the lowast depths of 
poverty, and an old woman supplied him 
on one occasion with a meal; afterwards 
when he became a general he made the old 
woman a present of a thousand taels. 


+ [Tsiao ho, aad {rif » Was a secretary. 


He established the five kinds of punish- 
ment, and framed all the laws of the Han 
dynasty. When the Ch‘in dynasty was 
overthrown, all the generals, intent on 
plunder, searched everywhere for valu- 
ables or treasure, but /Tsido ho sought only 
for state papers and books, by which means 
he obtained a knowledge of the working 
of government. He, fully alive to the 
value of Han-hsin’s abilitv as a general, 
engaged him; the sequel shewed that his 
services were invaluable. 


t King P*a, aA +, was the opponent 
of the emperor of the Han dynasty. He 
was merciless in disposition, and burnt, 
ravaged and destroyed wherever he went, 
so that he was detested by the people. 
When pursued by /Zun-hsin, and finding he 
could not escape, he committed suicide 
by cutting his throat at a place near the 


mouth of the Black river, & JT. Thus 
closed the life of king Pu, but his cruel 


Close by Wu-chiang-kou King Pa’s course 
was run ; 

He died by his own hand, unseen but by 
One. 


The nzalea's petals are burdened with scent, 

“The princess JVany-chao past the frontiers 
went ; 

She plunged in the stream as it rolled slow- 
ly by,— 

For the sake of her honour she knew how 
to die. 


deeds live in the memory of every Chinese; 
so much so, that things of a peculiarly 
severe nuture are sometimes called after 
him. There is a straight thorny cactus 
grown in Peking known only by the name 
of ‘King P‘a’s whip.” and a round sort, 
also very thorny, is called ‘‘ King P-a’s fist.” 


* Wang-chao was one of the ladies of the 
pnlace in the time of the emperor Ming of 
the ‘Han dynasty. This monarch was so 
voluptuous, and had so many Indies, that 
he would not put himself to the trouble of 
seeing the whole of them personally, but 
ordered a painter, named Jeo-yen-shou, 
=F sik ay to paint each of their por- 
traits so that he could inspect them at 
leisure in his own apartment, and select 
whoever he chose out of them. All the 
other ladies bribed the painter, to induce 
him to produce flattering portraits of them, 
but MWang-chao, knowing she was beautiful, 
depended on that alone without bribing 
him. This annoyed him so that he pour- 
traved snch a plain face on his canvas in- 
stead of a likeness of her own beautiful 
one, that the king on inspecting it tossed. 
it over with contempt; and thinking her 
the ugliest lady in the palace, promised 
her in marriage to the chief of a Tartar 
tribe with whom he had recently been at 
war and whom he now wished to conciliate; 
On her taking leave of the emperor pre- 
vious to starting on her journey, he was. 
struck with her extraordinary beauty, and 
perceiving he had been made a dupe of by 
the painter, ordered him to be beheaded at 
once. Now, smitten by her charms, he was. 
sorry he had promised her to the Tartar 
chief, and would gladly have kept her back, 
but that his honour was pledged, and for 
fear of nnother rupture with the Tartars 
he reluctantly parted with her, and she 
was escorted by a body of Chinese to the 
frontiers, where she was received by the 
chief at the hend of a troop of horsemen. 
The emperor had kept his word; she had 
been safely handed over to the chief, but 
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The azalea opens—its petals are grey, 

*Liang Chi, the two princes endeavoured 
to slay ; : 

He vainly aspired to the throne too as well, 

By the hand of a fish-wife he ignobly fell. 


The azalea opens—its petals are black, 

Wan chia saved the fish-wife, and brought 
her safe back ; 

When she an imperial princess was made, 

His kindness to her she with honours re- 
paid. 


The azalea’s sharp-pointed petals unfold, 

Chia jén, when proscribed, as a pedlar, 
books sold; 

An old fisher and daughter soon came to 
his aid, 

And at night far from foes he was safely 
conveyed. 


The azalea’s petals are varied in hue, 
At ‘Hu Jao kuan three men fought with 
Lu pu} 


she herself, having performed her duty till 
she stepped on to another soil, hud no idea 
of being the bride of a barbarian chief. 
On arriving at the ‘“ Black River,” without 
a word, she plunerd itu it, and the body 
of the poor girl was borne away on its 
dark waters in presence of the chief and 
his astounded followers, who were power- 
less to save her. 

* Liang-chi, a =}, a minister of the 
‘Han dynasty, plotted to destroy the two 
young princes as the first step to ascending 
the ‘‘ dragon throne,” to which he aspired. 
Wan-chia-chun, if KK Lk: a physiog- 
nomist, advised him against this nefarious 
design, but his advice was not heeded. A 
fisher-woman rescued the princes and stab- 
bed the minister; both the physiognomist 
and the fisher-woman afterwards attained 
to high honours, the former chiefly through 
the influence of the latter. 


+ These characters are given in drama- 
tic, but not in historical works. 


{ Lu pu as} Afi was a general and the 
adopted son of Zug cho, 1B. FA. a clever 
but unscrupulous minister. Wung ssu tu, 
+- Bj t€, also an able minister, wished 
to break the coalition of two such power- 


Tung cho tried by force to abduct one Tiag 
chan, 

"Twas part of Wang seu tu’s own deep-laid 
plan. 


@ 


The azalea opens, disclosing its heart, 

Wang ssu tu instructed Ziao chan in her 
part ; 

Tung cho and Lu pu fought for her in the 
bower, 

In pu's spear from the casque of Tung cho 
bore the flower. 


The azalea’s petals their rich odours shed, 

Liu té* was invited Liu shang hsia':g to wed; 

Within ‘‘ Sweet Dew Temple” the empress 
espied 


' Liu té with the brave Chao tzu lung at his 


side. 


The azalea’s petals are withered and brown, 
+At the shout of Chang fei, Pa ling bridge 
toppled down ; 


ful men, and resorted to stratagem to set 
them at variance with ench other. Care- 
fully instructing a faithful handmaiden 
in her part, he offers her, as his daughter, 
to Lu pu, and again to Tung cho; this 
caused the two to quarrel and eventually 
to fight for the girl, Zu nu being the victor. 
He afterwards joined with Wang ssu tu and 
assisted in destroying Tung cho. 

* Diu té Ral {itd an emperor of the Han 
dynasty. Sunchnan, ag fF, king of the 
Wu, ui, country, invited him to come and 
marry his sister, wishing in reality to kill 
him. The king’s mother seeing the emperor 
Liu té with his faithful body-guard, Chao (zu 
lang. in the ‘‘Sweet Dew Temple,” and 
hearing it rumoured what was to be his fate, 
at once went to the palace, reproached her 
son with his perfidy, and insisted on the 
marriage really taking place, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and Lin té eventually es- 


caped from the country through the exer- 
tions of his wife. 


t Chang fei, Fe Ff, at this time was 


pursued by the enemy, and his forces be- 
ing numerically inferior, he had probably 
undermined the bridge, and the shout 
was the signal for it to fall. However it 
may have been, if is an undopbted fact 
that the bridge fel] at his word. 
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At the sound of a yoice the bridge severed 
and fell,— 

Friendships sometimes are broken in that 
way as well. 


The azalea’s the hue of blood wear, 

*Thrice the brass banner waved—thrice 
Ching-chiung charged there ; 

Lo chéng to the flagstaff was bound, but his 
wife 

Braved the arrows aimed at him, and shield- 
ed his life. 


The agalea’s petals are crimson in hue; 

+Jén kuei crossed the sea Corea to subdue ; 

tPrinee Chin leaped the torrent crag to crag 
through its spray ; 

One man only—Yu chih, all his foes kept 
at bay. 


The azalea’s petals are ruddy in hue, 

Jén kuei crossed the sea Corea to subdue; 

§The Shantung ‘Sounding Horse,” with 
their chief Chin shu pao, 

Limed the roads, one by one, like the trees 
at Tuan chiao. 


* Chin chiung, rs 7. was a rebel chief ; 


troops had been sent out to take him by 
Yung ling the prince of Tung chon in Shan- 
tung. He was alone, hemmed in on all 
sides, and a stage was erected on which 
stood a man with a copper flag with which 
he signalled where Chin chiuny was. Twice 
he unsuccessfully tried to cut his way 
through them; a friend of his, however, 
among his foes, shot the signalman with 
an arrow; the soldiers seeing no signal 
were at a loss which direction to take. and 
Chin chiung dashed through them, making 
his escape It is said Lo chény, the man 
who shot the arrow, was tied to the flags- 
taff and made a target of, but his wife 
bravely screened him with her own body 
and succeeded in releasing him. 


+ Jén Kuci, f= =e was a general of 


the Tang dynasty, sent to compel the 
Coreans to pay up their tribute, which they 
had fgiled to do for some years. 

¢ This would probably be a narrow pass 
wherg one resolute man could for a short 
time check a number. 

; ‘Sounding Horse.” 
fr name implies, were mounted, each 
orge having bells reynd his neck, gaid to 


These men, ag 


The azalea’s petals are crimson in hue, 

Jén kuei crossed the sea Corea to subdue ; 

*Ku ching tei resigned office—to hig home- 
stead returned, - 

And there, to grow melons (like Sang yang) 
he learned. 


The azalea opens—its petals are grey, 

tZLiu, in poverty, once was a watchman, 
they say ; 

In a garden he found an old book and a 
sword — 

He became after that the revolted Zang’s 
lord. 


The azalea, now blue, now an azure may be, 

Li gave birth to a son who was well named 
Yao chi; 

When grown up and condueted to prison 
old Tou 

Cried, ‘‘ Liu’s come back again who was 
here long ago!” 


caution wayfarers they were coming; in 
addition to which they would let fly an ar- 
row, as a hint for them to escape—if they 
could; laxness on the part of the authori- 
ties rendering these robbers very bold. 
Chin-shu-pao was their leader; he after- 
wards became a general in the imperial 
arniy. 

* Ku-ching-tei, BAe fi, was the rival 
of Jén-kuei in power and influence ; when 


the latter became too powerful, A’u resign- 
ed office and returned to husbandry. 


+ Liu-chih-yuan, 4} xu tin, was one of 
the emperors of the after ‘Han dynasty ; 
he suffered many vicissitudes of fortune. 
On one occasion his wife, who was preg- 
nant, was left with his brother's family; 
the wife of the brother trcated her brutal- 
ly, making her, the very day she gave 
birth to her child, turn the mill to grind 
corn, and carry water for the cattle. When 
she was confined, she had no one to attend 
on her, her sister-in-law even refusing to 
lend her a pair of scissors to cut the 
‘navel-string ” of her child ; she was there- 
fore compelled to bite it off. The child 
ever after that bore the name of Yao-chi, 


pay AS, ‘‘ Bitten Navel.’’ When Yao-chi 


ew up, he was out one day hunting, and 
in pursuit of a hare, followed it to a well 
where he met his mother, who was draw; 
ing water, and whom he had not geen for 
years. 
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The azalea’s petals are yellow once more, 

Li bit off the navel of the child that she 
bore ; 

One day while out hunting he news chanc- 
ed to get, 

At a well, drawing water, his mother he 
met. 


The azalea’s petals are tinted with red, 

*Jui lan met Chiang shik; in an inn they 

were wed ; 

The mirror at parting they had broken in 
twain, 

Was, like those two hearts, reunited again. 


The azalea is fragrant and whiter than 
BnOW ; 

+Chin was guided a thousand /i safely by 
Chou; 

When Hou’s troops revolted, the empire he 
gained, 

Eighteen years as a monarch ‘‘on horseback” 
he reigned. 


The azalea’s six leaves are all smoothly 
arrayed, 


* This couple had been betrothed in 
their childhood, but circumstances separa- 
ted them for years, when they met by ac- 
cident, recognized one another, and con- 
summated their wedding in an inn. 


+ Chao tai tsu, +5 Ik mE, was the first 
emperor of the Sung, >.., dynasty, A.D. 


960. Before he came to the throne, and 
while the country was ina very unsettled 
state, he safely escorted a maiden named 


Chin niang, = HB, to her home, a dis- 


tance of a thousand /i. Under such cir- 
cumstances they were necessarily con- 
stantly together, yet he treated her with the 
greatest delicacy, never once forgetting his 
duty as a knight-errant. Afterwards when 
he commanded the imperial troops of the 
Chou dynasty, at a place called Chén chiao 


re 1, the assembled generals put the 


yellow robe on him and forced him to be- 
comeemperor. The words ‘‘on horseback” 
are an exact equivalent for our ‘ martial,” 
as a “martial king,” &c. Curiously enongh 
the sounds are also very similar, the Chi- 


nese being ma shang, i Be 


*Yueh fei by the traitor Chin huei was be- 
trayed ; 

Twelve warrants were sent cre he answer- 
dd one, 

When he did so, they butchered both father 
and son. 


The azalea ’s opened to its fullest extent, 

4Old Wu to sell cakes in ‘“‘ Long Street” 
daily went ; 

His wife plied the wine and her blandish- 
ments cast 

On his brother,— her wiles were detected 
at last. 


* Chin ‘huei, Ze f , was a treacherous 


. minister of the Sung, x, dynasty in the 


time of Kav tsung ER — Yueh fet WT] 
AK, was engaged in a battle with the troops _ 


of the Chin, Ae country and was gaining 
the battle. Chin ‘hueit perceiving it, and 
having his own rea,ons,—he being in com- 
munication with the enemy—sent twelve 
special warrants for Yueh fei to come to 
him, and by that means cause him, by his 
absence from the ranks, to lose the advan- 
tages he had already gained. Yueh fei re- 
fused to attend to these repeated summons 
till the twelfth, when he reluctantly quitted 
the field accompanied by his son. On his 
approach Chin ‘huei ordered both father 
and soa to be slain. 


+ Wa tai lang, iz 7,3 BI. is one of the 


characters in a novel called Chin ping mei, 


SE HEAL AM. He is a weakly diminutive 
person, and gets a living by selling cakes; 
his wife isa beautiful but most depraved 
woman, and attempts to captivate Wu sung, 


ey , the younger brother of the cake- 


seller, who is an honest straightforward 
fellow, with her blandishments, but is re- 
pulsed by him, and he qnits the house to 
prevent any further trouble. The wife 
falls in love with another man, who is very 
wealthy and influential, by name Hsi mén 


ching, PG Pa iis, and being discovered, 


poisons her husband under most horrible 
and revolting circumstances. The brother 
eventually kills the wife on hearing the 
story of the murder. 

At the opening of ths tale Wu sung is 
brought into the town as a hero, having 
slain a tiger which had long been a terror 
to the neighbourhood. He was such a 
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The azalea’s six leaves are as smooth as 
may be; 

*Pan chia yun intrigued with the priest 
Wen ‘hai li; 

Shih hsiu with Yang hsiung to “ talk over 
it” came, 

And murdered the faithless but beautiful 
dame. 


The azalea opens—-its petals are blue— 

Many rebels assembled, among them was 
Wu; 

Though he had but one arm, their bold 
leader he caught ; 

He once slew a tiger—a hero he’s thought. 


The azalea opens, the colour of clay, 

+ Wei the eunuch used power to pillage and 
slay; 

As if ‘twas the “‘ Sacred Will”—not though 
for long, 


He slew, among others, the faithful Shun : 


chang. 


The azalea's six petals are even and red, 

The thunder of heaven struck Sai-lo-i dead; 

{Tou-o, tightly bound, was awaiting death’s 
blow, 

On the 8rd of the 6th, when it came on to 
snow. 


powerful man that when he had lost an 
arm, with his remaining one he captured 
a notorious robber. (See next verse but 
one.) 


* Pan chiao yun, ay DH 2, a very 
handsome woman, becawe infatuated with 
a Buddhist priest named Jen ‘hai li, av 


Ag BY. The husband, discovering her 


perfidy, murdered her on a hill called Tsui 
ping shan Ba jiz2 (Ly. 
+ This was one of the eunuchs of the 


palace, in the Ming dynasty. He became 
s0 presumptuous that he made no hesita- 


tion in using the emperor's name to further” 


his own nefarious schemes, causing the 
death of many loyal ministers. He was, 
however, finally detected and executed. 

} Tou-o, AR, was a girl who had 
been falsely accused of poisoning her mo- 


The azalea opens—its petals are brown, 

Chéng yiiun ‘ho wandered through hamlet 
and town; 

*The “ Fall of the Lily” he sang for his 
bread, 

Of the ‘‘ Forest of Pencils” he at last was 
the head. 


The azalea opens—its petals are blue, 

+To the gates of Peking Li chuang ravaged 
and slew; 

Chung chén died on ‘Coal Hill;” on his 
death being known, 

The first of the Ch’ings, Shun chih, sat on 
the throne. 


The azalea opens—its petals are grey, 
Next Kang hsi, then Yung chéng, then 
Chien lungt had sway ; 


ther-in-law. She was sentenced to death, 
conveyed to the execution ground, and 
awaiting the blow of the headsman, when 
heaven interposed in her behalf, for, it be- 
ing the height of midsummer, a heavy fall 
of snow came on. This was looked on as 
a sign of her innocence, and she was at 
once released. 


* Chéng yiian ‘ho, ea JC Fal, was a 
young man of the Tang, ay, dynasty, who 


haviug squandered all his patrimony in 
profligacy, was reduced to beggary. One 
of the courtesans, however on whom he 
had formerly lavished much money, really 
loved him and persuaded him to study, she 
herself supporting him in the meantime 
and encouraging him in his studies. He 
afterwards passed his examination success- 


fully and became a Chuang-yiinn, UR FU) 


chief of the ‘Han lin Jiterati. Iu gratitude 
to the girl for her kindness to him in his 
poverty, and her efforts for his good, he on 
obtaining this rank made her his wife. 


+ Li-chuang AS fia. was a notorious re- 


bel chief who overran the Chinese empire 
at the close of the Ming dynasty. He at 
last entered the city of Peking. Chung- 
chén, = ee the last of the Ming dynasty, 
hung himself on “ Coal Hill,” or as it is 
oftener called by foreigners, Prospect Hill. 
(See Journal of the N. C. B. R. A. S., Vol. 
VII., Chinese Legends.) 


ft Chien-lung did more to gain the af- 
fection of his subjects than any other 
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He travelled his subjects’ affection to 
gain, 

Delighted, all wished him a long happy 
reign. 


The azalea opens—its petals are white, 

Chia ching was discerning, and governed 
aright ; 

The seasons propitious made poverty cease, 

In his reign the empire enjoyed a long 
peace. 


monarch before or since; he made a tour 
of inspection to Hang-chou in Kiang-nan, 
thus proving that the ‘‘ Son of Heaven”’ is 
not compelled to remain within the pre- 
cincts of the palace invisible and unap- 
proachable. 


The azalea opetis—its blooming 18 dotie, 

*Tao-kuang now rules ever “all ander the 
fan ;” 

‘‘ Within the four seas” peace with plenty 
appears ;— 

May he live to rule over us myriads of yéars. 


* This ballad was evidently first sung in 
the reign of Z'tv kuany. Since then, as the 
reader is aware, two other emperors have 


ascended the throne, Hsien féng 34 ma, 


and Tung chih S| Va: the present youth- 


ful emperor. Most readers of this will of 
course know that Hsien féng, Tung chih, 
&c. are names or styles of reigns, and not 
the names of individuals. I have however 
treated them as such, as most foreigners, 
unless familiar with Chinese, imagine them 


to be BQ. GcC.S8 


THE NATIVE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 
OF CANTON. 


A warlike nation is known by the exploits 
of its armies ard generals. The victories 
won by dating or by strategy and skill are 
recorded on its annals, and those command 
for it a position among other nations. The 
mode in which a nation deals with the poor 
and helpless part of its population will, in 
like manner, fix upon it a character. At- 
tention to the sufferings and wants of those 
who cannot help themselves, as much in- 
dicates the development of the higher 
qualities of our nature as cold indifference 
to the miseries of men, women and children 
exhibit the predominance of selfishness and 
hard-heartedness. Between two peoples, 
in one of which benevolent and charitable 
institutions flourish, and in the other they 
do not, there will be found the most marked 
contrast, not only in moral and religious 
character, but in the cultivation of those 
arts and sciences which elevate and give 
power to communities by establishing mu- 
tual confidence and respect among the 
individual members. 


A survey of the benevolent institutions 
of China, will show that they are very far 
from being in a flourishing condition, and 
one of the reasons why this country occu- 
pies so low a place in the family of nations 
is found in the fact that the character of 
her people is such as to render it impossible 
for these institutions to flourish. That 
men should make some provision for their 
fellow beings who are in distress or want is 
a natural impulse, prompted perhaps by 
the two-fold selfishness of wishing to gain 
merit, and of securing a similar benefit in 
case of future need. With most men the 
leading motive for good works is to secure 
merit, as an off-set for delinquencies or ac- 
tual transgressions of which they have, éver 
and anon, a distinct or a vague conscious- 
ness. Pure benevolence called forth for 
the sake of the good done to the recipient, 
is a rare virtue, and that which is prompt- 
ed by the highest motive, performed as a 
Christian duty with no referente td self, is 
still moré rare. In thé management of thé 
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institutions of which we are about to speak, 
we shall find none of the higher motives 
exhibited by any one connected with them, 
or so rarely that it is the exception. In 
the minds of those who originated them 
there was no doubt both a desire to do good 
and to gain merit, but avarice takes the 
place of nobler motives in all concerned in 
their administration. 

The benevolent institutions found in 
China may be divided into three classes. 

First,— The Guilds, which are more pro- 
perly insurance companies, which give aid 
to their members if in distress, and some- 
times provide the funeral expenses after 
death. 

Second,—Companies got up for special 
occasions, such as for the relief of those 
reduced to poverty by famine, flood or war, 
and dispensaries for the poor in time of 
pestilence. All such institutions have 
been temporary, but in this class may be 
included the hospital and dispensaries late- 
ly established in Hongkong and Canton, 
which are designed to be permanent. 

Third,— Public institutions supported by 
the government. Those included in this 
head are to engage our attention in this 
paper. 

There are five of these charitable insti- 
tutions in Canton:-— 

1. The Home for Old Men. 

2. The Home for Old Women. 

38. The Home for the Blind. 

4. The Home for Lepers. 

5. The Foundling Hospital. 

These are all located in the Eastern 
Suburbs of Canton or on its borders, the 
most distant being the Leper village, which 
is about two miles from the East Gate. 

It is probable that these or similar estab- 
lishments have existed in Canton and 
other Cities of the Empire for many cen- 
turies, but the earliest reference I find 
made to them, in the Records of the Canton 
Province ( Ei RR at) is during the 3rd 
year of Kien Lung Be We 
On a tablet at the Home for Old Men there 


or A.D. 1739. — 


is a record made in the 2nd year of Yung 
Ching HE ih A.D. 1724. In that year, 
by Imperial decree, regulations were estab- 
lished for the management of asylums for 
foundlings and for destitute aged persons, 
to be located in the Provincial city and in 
some of the Prefectural and District cities 
Very minute directions are given 
as to the number of aged persons to be 
relieved, the allowances they are to have, 
and the sources whence the funds for their 
support are to be derived. 

We propose to take a general view of 
some of these institutions, note the regula- 
tions originally established and examine 


as well. 


into their present working. We may find 
something worthy of imitation in their 
modus operandi, and we shall be able also 
to point out where reforms are needed and 
improvements to be made. We will take 
first: the Foundling Hospital Fy BR HP. 

It is stated by Williams in the ‘ Mid- 
dle Kingdom” (Vol. 2, P. 280,) that 
this hospital was established A.D. 1798, 
during the reign of Kia-king LJ East, but 
it is not unlikely that it originated about 
the same time with the others, and we may 
put if as far back as the 3rd year of Kien- 
lung HY, Ye, A.D. 1739. The Foundling 
Hospital is located about one mile east of 
the S. E. corner of the city wall. Tho 
ground is somewhat elevated and slightly 
rolling, so as to be easily drained. The 
space is enclosed by a wall, and is suffi- 
ciently large for the required purposes, the 
rooms being one story high, and built in 
ranges divided by alleys which open into a 
central street. There are about 300 rooms, 
most of which are in good repair, but two 
of the ranges which are not used have be- 
come dilapidated. The Im-wan-sz, Fae it 
Bl or Salt Commissioner, is the officer who 
has control of the Foundling Hospital, but 
his King T‘ing KK bia or deputy has charge 
of its management, and he sublets the local 
management to a Sz Yé Fini in or petty 
officer, who resides in the hospital. 

The regulations as given in the Records 
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of Canton province ( 5 i at) are most 
minute and particular, as may be seen 
from the following extract giving a list 
of a few of the items and prices fixed to 
each. 


Monthly allowance for each Infant ............ $0.84 
we », Wet Nurse............ 1.68 
¥ », Female servant....... 0.84 
xy » Woman in charge.... 2.24 
sa »  Physician.............. 14.00 


Physician’s servant.. 0.84 
Officer in charge .....16.80 
Officer’s Secretary... 5.50 
Doorkeeper and 38 
coolies, each.,... 2.10 
Allowance for Jacket for Older Children..... 0.53 
Younger ,, ..... 0.42 


The items are continued through the 
whole list of employees and allowances, 
even to the cost of a diaper (18 cts.) and of 
a coffin (140 cts.), together with the amount 
of rice flour, sugar, &¢., to be used in mak- 
ing cakes. 

There are two departments in the hos- 
pital. In the first, infants are placed when 
first received, and one wet nurse has charge 
of two, and generally of three infants. 
Here at least one half of the poor creatures 
die. Many of them are sent in by their 
parents in a dying state, to avoid the trou- 
ble and expense of burial. Many others 
die for the want of proper nourishment and 
care. Any one who has had to do with 
Chinese wet nurses, can readily believe 
that three babes depending on one of them, 
would have a very poor chance for a good 
start in the world. To make up for the 
want of natural nourishment the wet nurses 
give a certain kind of cake made of rice- 
flour and sugar. Artificial food is no doubt 
the cause of much disease. Milk from the 
cow or goat is never used. It is not to be 
wondered at that so many die before they 
are a month old. Nevertheless, if honest 
management were enforced, good wet nurses 
secured, and good cow’s milk substituted 
for the cakes &c. used, and, in connection 
with this the care and attention of con- 
scientious nurses bestowed on the poor 
little outcasts, there is no doubt but the 
mortality might be much lessened. 


Those who survive the ordeal of the 
first department for a month or six weeks, 
are passed over to the second, in which 
each child has a wet nurse. There 
are besides many wet nurses who take 
the infants to their homes, instead of oc- 
cupying rooms in the hospital. We can 
readily suppose that these would have a 
minimum supply of natural nourishment 
and care, from their nurses; nevertheless 
the pay may be an inducement to give suf- 
ficient attention to secure its continuance. 
It is affirmed that about 980 wet nurses 
are employed by the hospital, but there is 
no means of verifying the report; about 
200 of these occupy rooms in it, with the 


- foundlings. To each range of rooms there 


is a head woman who has oversight of the 
nurses and children in that range. The 
wages paid each wet nurse are $2.52 per 
month. 

On inquiring as to the number of infants 
daily received, it was stated by the officer 
in charge that the number varied from 10 
to 20 more or less, and that eight or ten 
died daily. Itis to be noted that almost all 
those received are females. Male children 
are very seldom cast away by their parents, 
and it is most probable that only those 
that are likely to die, are sent to the hos- 
pital. Since it is the object of all concern- 
ed to hide from the public the facts as 
they exist, it is impossible to get accurate 
statistics of the admissions and deaths, 
but taking the lowest of the above num- 
bers, we have 800 mothers who cast off 
their offspring and 800 infants cast off by 
their heartless parents every month, nearly 
one half of whom are given up to die. 
These come not only from the city but 
from country towns in the neighborhood. 
I am told by a Missionary residing in Fat- 
Shan that the morning passage boat from 
that city brings down from 8 to 5 infants 
every day for the foundling hospital. 

The question arises, what becomes of the 
children who survive? It may be stated, in 
gencral, that they are nearly all disposed 
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of before they are five months old, and that 
they are daily on exhibition in the reception 
room for inspection. A fee of two cash is 
charged for the sight of each child, and 
the sum of 700 cash is paid for its pur- 
chase, of which 300 go to the wet nurse, 
and 400 are divided among the servunts. 
Here another question arises, Who are the 


purchasers of these infants and for what 


purpose are they wanted? The fact that 
female children are not wanted by their 
parents, is the reason that so many are 
sent to the foundling hospital. Girls have 
a market value, and are bought for one of 
three purposes ;—either to be servants in the 
families of the wealthy, or to become the 
wives of sons of poor families (being used in 
the meantime as servants), or to be devot- 
ed to service in the brothels. There are 
women who make if a business to buy and 
train up girls for this latter purpose. This 
is doubtless the most lucrative part of the 
slave trade, and there is but little doubt 
that a large majority of the infants bought 
at the foundling pospital are designed for 
this fate. Very careful inquiries were re- 
cently made by the Rev. Mr. Piercy, and 
the conclusion he came to was that eight- 
tenths of the children which are bought 
there are doomed to this horrible destiny. 
This reveals a state of things deplorable 
in the extreme. Here is an institution, 
professedly humane and appealing to the 
deepest sympathies of the human heart, 
which is merely a market where helpless 
children are received, to be sold to those 
who will train them up for the most 
degrading purpose conceivable. Mothers 
too, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
send their daughters to the place, or ex- 
pose them in the streets to die, or to be 


picked up and sent to the hospital. If 


these things are so, a state of public sen- 
timent is revealed, so corrupt, so heartless, 
so inhuman, that words fail to convey the 
indignation and horror one feels at so bar- 
barous a practice. Let those who depre- 
ciate Christianity and laud heathen philoso- 


phy reflect, fora moment, on this exhibi- 
tion of tender care for helpless outcasts in 
a professedly human institution under the 
control of a government founded on princi- 
ples of parental affection ! 

This view of society in China reveals 
something of the tremendous task mis- 
sionaries have undertaken, when they pro- 
pose so to change public sentiment that 
truly humane and benevolent institutions 
shall supersede such as the one under con- 
sideration. 

‘It is well known that infanticide is prac- 
tised to a greater or less extent, by Chinese 
mothers who wish to get rid of their female 
children, but many prefer to send them 
to the foundling honse. The character 
and uses of the institution may be summed 
up thus. For mothers it is a substitute 
for infanticide ; and for those who buy the 
survivors, it is a slave depot and market of 
the most horrible kind. 

The Home for Old Men x. AK (te is- 
located a short distance from the principal 
East gate, adjoining the parade ground. 

The Home for Old Women we i) Se is: 
also located about five minutes’ walk from 
the East gate, but half a mile to the North 
of the Home for Old Men. These institu- 
tions were originally united in one, and 
their object, regulations, and administra- 
tion are so similar that a description of 
one will answer for both. We will there- 
fore direct our attention to the one first 
named. We find, in the Records of the 
Canton Province, that the date of its estab- 
lishment was the second year of Yung 
Ching ¥ffF jf A.D. 1724. It is stated in 
the Records that in the third year of Kien- 
lung, A.D. 1739, an Imperial order was given 
‘that 4,676 destitute poor should be pro- 
vided for, each of whom was to receive the 
sum of three mace (=42 cents) per month, 
and no deduction to be made when the 
month had less than 80 days.” It was 
also decreed six years afterwards ‘‘that any 
received above the fixed number should be 
treated in the same manner.” The Home 
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was repaired and enlarged in the 19th year 
of Kia King A.D. 1815. The re- 
gulations established by Imperial decree and 
recorded on a stone tablet in the grounds, 
bearing the latter date, require that cach 
inmate shall receive every five days, five 
catties of white rice and 55 cash (=5} cts.) 
for the purchase of meat, vegetables, salt, 
ttensils, wood, &c. Servants are to be 
provided to carry water and prepare medi- 
cines. A wadded jackct worth $1.07 is to 
be given every three years. A physician 
also is employed, but medicines are not 
supplied. 

Over the principal entrance is an inscrip- 
tion in large Characters, Wonca Yan Po 
Tsal, (EE we ABS ) Imperial Benevo- 
lence in Universal Relief. From such an 
announcement, one is prepared to find 
something which will correspond, in some 
sort, with the idea of magnificence belong- 
ing to whatever is Imperial, but an inside 
view soon dissipates one’s anticipations. 
The space of ground enclosed is large, 
being about 833 yards long from N. to S., 
and 125 yards wide. The rooms are built 
in ranges one story high, and there is plen- 
ty of open space for moving about. They 
are sufficiently large and some of them are 
in good repair, but many have tumbled 
down, and others have bad roofs and broken 
walls. The pavements are also in bad or- 
der, and altogether the place has a dilapi- 
dated and forlorn appearance. There is 
none of the tidiness and neatness which 
Western people attach to the idea of a 
home. There are 197 rooms, and the num- 
ber of inmates is limited to 988, giving to 
each room five or six persons. There are, 
however, only 310 old men living in the 
home, while the remaining 678 live else- 
where. | 

Persons entitled to admission must be 60 
years old, have no near relatives and no 
means of support. The names of applicants 
are enrolled and they are to be admitted 
in the order of application, as vacancies 


occur. There are blind children who re- 


main in the Foundling Hospital, and are 
supported by it. At the age of 16 years 
the boys are transferred to the Home for 
old men, and the girls to the Home for aged 
females, where they receive the same ra- 
tions as the other inmates, in addition to 
a monthly allowance of 84 cts. from the 
Foundling Hospital. 'Some destitute deaf 
and dumb persons also receive rations of 
rice and cash at the Home for old men. 
The books at the Home are examined by 
an officer once a year, to see that there is 
no dishonesty practised. At this time all 
the old men from the country are sum- 
moned to the Home to answer to their 


names. It would be interesting to know 


_ how many of the dead, on one of these occa- 


sions, are present by proxy, and how many 
other tricks are played on the unsuspect- 
ing(?) Mandarin, who puts his stamp to the 
thousand names, that answer his call. 
The Kwang Chau Fu, g& pH ey or Pre- 
fect of Canton, is the officer who has con- 
trol, but his deputy or King Ting seems to 
be the actual manager who admits appli- 
cants, and sublets the local management to 
a petty officer who resides in the home. 
The Leung To, te 4 or Commissioner 
of land tax, furnishes the funds for the in- 
stitution, and the money is placed in the 
hands of the Magistrates of the Nan-hai 
and Pwan-yii Districts, who issue supplies 
to the inmates each on alternate months. 
The Nan-hai issues to each inmate, every 
five days, five catties of rice and 82 cash. 
The Pwan-yii gives no rice but issues to 
each inmate, every five days, 75 cash—G6} 
cents. The Prefect of Canton gives an ex- 
tra donation of forty cash to each inmate 
on the 6th of each Chinese month. 

Now, let us enquire into the administra- 
tion of the Home, which seems so well cal- 
culated to give comfort to the declining 
years of so many destitute aged persons. 
In the first place an admission fee is re- 
quired of all. It does not appear that this 
was ever contemplated, and it is said that 
the Deputy in charge receives the money 
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for himself as the price which the destitute 
old men have to pay for the Imperial boun- 
ty. On the payment of $4, the applicant 
is allowed to have a room in the Home, but 
not to receive rations until after the ex- 
piration of two or three years. The sum 
of ten tacls or $14, secures all the benefits 
of the institution at once. 

The rice which is issued by the Nan-hai, 
is not good white rice, but is of inferior qua- 
lity, mixed with husk and broken grains, and 
the old men assert that it is always watered, 
so that the five catties which they receive, 
when cleaned and dried is very consi- 
derably reduced. In place of the 55 cash 
(—5} cents) for meat, vegetables &c., they 

-receive 82 cash for 5 days. The same re- 
duction is made in the money rations is- 
sued by the Pwan-yii. While the com- 
plaints of the old men are to be received 
with some ‘grains of salt,” a specimen of 
the rice supplied to them, (sent herewith 
to be deposited in the Hongkong Museum) 
will show that they have reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the almoners of the Imperial 
bounty. This specimen was obtained by 
me at the Home, from the lot of rice which 
was being distributed. The wadded jacket 
which is given every three years, should 
be worth $1.07, but in lieu thereof the sum 
of 500 cash (—45 cents) is given. When one 
of the -inmates dies, a coffin worth $1.29 
should be furnished, but the sum paid is 
less than one dollar. One of the old men 
exhibits in his room with much satisfac- 
tion, the coffin which he has provided 
for himself, not being willing to trust his 
bones to the inferior box provided by the 
almoners of the trust. 

The Prefect’s Deputy sells the local 
Management, and the present incumbent, 
itis said, pays the sum of $440 for the 
period of five years. The physician also 
pays $100 for his office for life, and even 
the contractor for supplying water pays an 
equal sum. The old men who do not oc- 
cupy rooms in the home, receive in lieu of 
their allowance the sum of three mace 


(=42 cts.) per month, an arrangement 
being made with the manager for its pay- 
ment. It is exceedingly difficult to get 
perfectly reliable information on all the 
points mentioned, but the above statements 
are of sufficient approximation to truth to in- 
dicate the management of the Homes for aged 
men and women. While the beneficiaries 
receive enough of the public bounty to make 
it an object for them to seek, and even to 
pay for it, it is still evident that the spirit 
of true benevolence does not at all enter 
into the plans of those who manrge the 
affairs of these institutions. The working 
of a century and a half has not developed the 
best plan of doing the greatest amount of 
good in the most economical manner, but 
it has established a routine, by which the 
officials rob the poor and defraud the state. 
In one way or another, either directly or 
indirectly, all concerned get a percentage 
of what has, by Imperial decree, been 
devoted to charity. If the regulations 
established were honestly carried out, the 
visitor to these homes would find a thou- 


_ Band aged men and a thousand aged fe- 


males comfortably housed and provided 
with the necessaries of life. But instead 
of this the inmates are under the necessity 
of begging in the streets or working at 
something by which they can earn the pit- 
tance needed fo satisfy the wants of nature. 
Travellers who may take an evening walk 
in the Eastern Suburbs, will meet with 
few more melancholy sights than that pre- 
sented by the old men and aged females, 
recipients of imperial bounty, bent with 
rags, and, it may be, weakened by disease, 
returning at the close of day, from begging 
in the city, to the hovels in which they 
have purchased the right of living. 

The Home for aged females is control- 
led by the same officers as the Home for 
old men. The administration is also the 
same, and it is no doubt true that the 
system of selling places is the same. 
There are 220 rooms, and they are all in 
good repair, but they are unfurnished, and 
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the poor old women get together such an 
accumulation of pots, furnaces, stools, bed 
boards, dishes, old clothes, bamboos, and 
all sorts of rubbish, that a more dreary 
and forbidding abode conld scarcely be 
imagined. The number of inmates is lim- 
ited to 1,062, but only 840 of these reside 
at the home, the others living elsewhere, 
but receiving their allowance by an ar- 
rangement made with the resident officer. 

The Home for Lepers Be Pid (se is al- 
so managed in substantially the same way, 
except that there are two headmen who are 
lepers residing in the Home, and that the 
fee for admission varies according to the 
ability of the applicant to pay. It is said 
that as much as $100 is paid by some, but 
this may be an exaggeration. The location 
of this Home is on high rolling ground about 
two miles from the East Gate, and it might 
be made a pleasant retreat for those afflict_ 
ed with this dreadful malady. There are 
several hundred rooms of one story, built 
in ranges, on two sides of a principal street. 
Many of the rooms are occupied by the 
families and descendants of lepers, who 
are free from the disease, but these persons 
have to pay rent for the rooms; and this is 
a source of income to the managers, while 
the home is diverted from the use origin- 
ally intended, and those afflicted with the 
disease live around, wherever they can find 
a place to stay. 

The Home for the Blind B¥ FY [ti is 
in a very dilapidated condition. More than 
half the rooms have been entirely destroy- 
ed. Very few blind people live in it, but 
it is said that cash, to the amount of 42 cts. 
per month, is distributed to this class of 
people at a place near the Emperor's tem- 
ple. 

The funds for the support of all these in- 
stitutions are appropriated from the revenue 
derived from the land tax. Originally, 
charges on foreign rice ships were devoted 
to this purpose, but it is not known that 
such is now the case. It is stated that the 
lessee of the Shing Wong Miu, known to 


. of their natural character. 


Europeans as the Temple of Horrors, pays: 
$100 per month of his receipts to the sup- 
port of the Foundling Hospital. 

_At a rough estimate, the amount of money 
expended for the support of these institu- 
tions may be stated as follows :— 


For the Foundling Hospital, $15,000 
» Home for Old Men, 6,000 
+ » Aged Women, 6,500 
» Blind, se fe pty 
»  Lepers, ... ie wie? Shas 


These institutions and their management 
are a standing commentary on the practi- 
cal benevolence of a heathen people, whose 
maxims of morality are so much praised, 
and whose reverence and respect for age is 
considered one of the redeeming features 
When con-° 
trasted with similar benevolent institutions 
in Christian countries, how contemptible 
does this semblance of charity appear! In 
place of the well-furnished and neatly-kept 
rooms in Asylums at home, we find here the 
hovels filled with ricketty stools and tables, 
bedding, broken earthen vessels, furnaces 
for cooking, and rubbish, the accumu- 
lation of months or years. The kindness 
and attentive care shown to the inmates 
of the one, with the desire to make them 
comfortable, to give them something of 
the feeling of home and to soothe the de- 
clining years of life, find no counterpart in 
the managment of the other, but thé chief 
aim of all concerned is to divert to their own 
use as much as possible of the charitable 
fand and; not satisfied with this, even to 
levy a tax on those who receive it ! . 

There is urgent need of reform in the 
management of these institutions. If, like 
the Customs Service, they could be placed 
in the hands of suitable foreigners, what 
a change might soon be made in the con- 
dition of these Homes, and of their occu- 
pants. Such a consummation is however 
not probable in the near fature. Let us, 
however, teach them by example. A bene- 
volent institution under the auspices of 
some Missionary Society or of the Medical 
Missionary Society might be established 
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in the neighbourhood of these Homes, for 
the destitute blind and those outcasts 
who are incurably diseased. The expense 
of each inmate would be from $15 to $18 
per year. Visited frequently by those in 
charge no European need reside at the in- 
stitution. A living example would thus be 


given of the mode of conducting Christian 
benevolent institutions, and the contrast 
would be so great as, in a short time, to 
shame the officials into some reformation of 
the abuses now practised under the cover 
of charity to their aged, blind and diseased’ 
fellow-countrymen. 
J. G. Kerr. 


WORDS INTRODUCED FROM THE CHINESE 
INTO EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


There will be found in every European 
language a number of words, especially 
names for certain articles of trade, which 
defy every attempt to explain their origin. 
As they are generally imported into Eu- 
rope, together with the merchandize they 
represent, it appears to be a matter of 
course that, going back to the country 
from which the article was received would 
finally lead us to the origin of the product 
as well as of its name. This, however, is 
often connected with some difficulty to the 
European observer; the distance of the 
producing country and the total unacquaint- 
ance with the language or dialect from 
which such names derive their origin, are 
the chief impediments to all linguistic in- 
vestigation of the kind. There are hun- 
dreds of commercial names, which are as 
yet apt to puzzle the sagacity of the best 
instructed philologist. A very few of them 
are apparently at home in China; of some 
of them we might say so to a certainty, 
while with regard to the connection of cer- 
tain others with Chinese names we cannot 
do more than throw out a conjecture. 

I shall, in the course of these notes, not 
speak about Silk,* the Eastern origin of 
which has long been pointed out by 


* Russian Sholk, Latin and Greek root Serik, 
Mongolian Serke, Manchu Sirghe, German 


Seide, etc , the Chinese SF Soa. 


Klaproth, nor about Zea, the te (tay) of the 
Amoy Dialect,* but confine myself to a 
few identifications which, as far as is known 
to me, have not as yet been pointed out by 
others. 

As an hypothesis, I venture to say that 
some species of melon might have been, 
historically, the most ancient example of 
an introduction of a Chinese name into a 
western language. The Si-kua pi yA or 
water-melon, is stated by Chinese authors 
to have been introduced into China from 
Central Asia at a comparatively late period, 
viz. during the reign of the Five Dynasties 
—Posterior Hiang, T‘ang, Tsin, ‘Han and 
Chou, from A.D. 907 to 959. (See Dr. E, 
Bretschneider, The Study and Value of Chi- 
nese Botanical Works, in the Chinese Re- 
corder, Vol. III., p. 228.) The Chinese 
name Si-kua means Western Melon, and 
in this instance, the meaning of the Chi- 
nese characters exactly corresponds to the 


* That the sound of the English word tea was 
tay, and not tee, at the beginning of the 18th 
century, may be proved by the quotation from 
Pope’s ‘Rape of the Lock,” written in 1712, 
where the word tea rhymes with away and 
obey, viz. 

Canto I. 61 :— 


* Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip, with nymphs, their elemental] tea.’’ 


And, Canto III. 7 :— 


“Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.”’ 


The pronunciation of the German Thee, French 
thé, etc., is an additional proof for an original té. 
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sound of the name. These two reasons 
‘are, it is true, not in favour of an early in- 
troduction of the name Si-kua into any of 
our old classic languages; still the fact can- 
not be denied, that a certain species of 
“melon was called 4 exis in Greek, that 
ve eixve meant ‘Melon seeds,” 36 cixuds 
—‘*a cucumber,’ etc. I have no ma- 
terial at hand to trace back the original 
meaning of the Greek work, from a botani- 
cal point of view, nor am I able to say 
where it first occurs and whether there are 
grounds for assuming that the fruit called 
Yate in Greek was not introduced from the 
central parts of Asia; hence I confine my- 
self to simply drawing the attention of the 
public to the strange similarity of the two 
hames and leave it to others, either to con- 
firm, or to confute my hypothesis. 

In several European languages the name 
Badian is used for what is now more 
usually called Stur Aniseed. This drug is, 
with much probability, produced in the 
districts near the boundary of Annam, al- 
though, according to the current opinion, 
it is supposed to come from a certain de- 
partment (Yen-ping-fu) of the Fukien Pro- 
vince. This is, however, certainly errone- 
ous, as far as the Star Aniseed of commerce 
is concerned. For, in the first instance, 
in the only foreign ports of that province, 
Amoy and Foochow, this drug is not only 
not exported, but it figures amongst the ar- 
ticles of Import, and is brought from 
Hongkong. Hongkong merchants receive 
it from Macao, and here it is imported in 
junks from the so-called West Coast, pro- 
bably from Pak-hoi. Dr. Bretschneider, 
in his most valuable article on ‘“‘ The Study 
and Value of Chinese Botanical Works” 
(Chinese Recorder, Vol. III. p. 220), quotes 
the following passage from the Fén-ts‘ao, 
Article ‘Hui-hsiang :* ‘‘ There is yet ano- 
ther kind of ‘Hui-hsiang which is brought 
by foreign vessels. The fruit is as large 
as the fruit of the Po (Thuja) and is divid- 


* Tal &- 


ed into eight corners, each of them con- 
taining a kernel like a bean, of a yellowish 
colour and a sweet taste like the common 
‘Hui-hsiang. This fruit is called Po-‘hui- 
hsiang (po-vessel) or Pa-chio-hsiang* (eight 
cornered ‘Hui-hsiang). This fruit grows 
in Kwang-tung and Ktiang-hsi, namely in 
the departments situated near the foreign, 
Jrontier,t and the best comes in foreign 
vessels, wherefore it is called Vessel-star- 
anise.’ Of whatever nationality these 
‘‘ foreign vessels ’’ may have been, whether 
Annamese or belonging to some more 
distant country, there is no doubt that 
the ports of Kuang-tung were naturally 
destined to be the staple places for the 


_ article produced on the confines of this 


province. Hongkong is now the market 
which supplies both China and Europe 
with this spice, and it is not unlikely that 
Cantonese traders sold it to foreigners 
hundreds of years ago. How did it come 
to be called Badian in Europe? I do not 
know whether any sufficient explanation 
of this word may be given as being derived 
from some Aryan root. Fennel, a similar 
product, is called Badian in Persian, as I 
conclude from a remark in Dr. Bretschnei- 
der’s article, and it seems, that this name 
originally identical with the German Badian, 
apd the French and English Bodiane. If 
there cannot be found a better explanation 
of the word, I should suggest the considera- 
tion that all these countries first received the 
name, together with the product, through 
the medium of the Arab traders, who as 
early as in the 9th century of our era estab- 
lished commercial relations between China 
and other Countries. Budiun might at 
those times have been the name, or the ex- 
planation of the nature of that drug, in the 
Canton Dialect, vAN A=, pat-yan, “ the 
fruit with eight kernels,” for the same 
characters are used in the Pén-tsao to ex- 


* AW 5h FF, Canton Dialect: Pak-kok- 
héung, or simply Pak-kok, ‘‘ Eight Horns.” 
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plain the present name Pat-kok, i.e. “‘ Eight 
Horns.” 

Speaking of the Arabs as the introducers 
of Chinese products and the names thereof 
into Europe, I have to mention another 
name which has apparently taken the same 
route as the former, in travelling from the 
Coast of Kuang-tung into the work-shops 
of Western druggists. This is the well- 
known medicinal root Galangal. The 
‘XIth Volume of the Linnean Society’s 
Journal, Botany, contains an exhaustive 
monograph by Mr. D. Hanbury: “ His- 
torical Notes on the Radix Galangae of 
Pharmacy,” giving a careful compilation 
of a number of places in mediszval works 
in which this drug is mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Mr Hanbury’s researches the name 
of the drug first occurs in a report of [bn 
Khurdédbah, an Arab geographer who served 
ander the Khalif Mutammid, A.D. 869-885, 
and who mentions if amongst the products 
of China; its introduction into Europe 
seems to fall into a much later period, but 
it was certainly known before the end of 
the 12th century, when St. Hildegard, 
Abbess of Bingen, who died in A.D. 1179, 
commented upon its medicinal virtues. In 
addition to the manifold testimonics of the 
’ occurrence of Galangal at certain times 
, and in certain countries, as brought forward 
by Mr. Hanbury, I may mention that of a 
German “ Dispensatory,” | paper manu- 
script of the 14th century, from the collec- 
tion of the Ducal library of Gotha, epito- 
mized by Dr. Karl Regel in an article 
headed: ‘' Das Mittelniederdeutsche Got- 
haer Arzeneibuch und seine Pflanzennamen.”* 
The author of this interesting article has 
bestowed particular care upon collecting all 
the various forms in which each pharma- 
ceutical name of the ‘‘ Dispensatory ” or 
‘¢ Arzeneibuch ” (dudesche arstedie) occurs, 
and it appears that galligan, gallegan, ga- 
lighanum, gallian and galgan were the 
names for galangal in common use in Ger- 


* Pro des Gymnasium Ernestinum zu 


Gotha, 1872. 


many during the 14th century. The pre- 
sent orthography of the name in German 
is Galgant. All these forms prove that the 
last syllable of the word, as it appears in 
German, is rather gan than gal, the final 
syllable of the English word. This gan, 
I suppose,- was originally pronounced with 
a nasal n at the end, and was spelt in the 
French way. It may thus easily be con- 
sidered as an equivalent of the Cantonese 
keong, ‘‘ Ginger,” the exact pronunciation 
of which we might render in German as 
Goang, the German g sounding somewhat 
harder than the corresponding consonant 
in other European lauguages, thus being 
the best equivalent of what is in our com- 
mon way of Romanizing Chinese sounds 
represented by an unaspirated k, viz. a 
guttural explosive sound keeping the mid- 
dle between the fortis K and the lenis G. 
The second syllable, in its fullest form, 
should be lang or ling, as may be seen in 
galangal, and another form garingal. En- 
deavouring to reconstruct, from the differ- 
ent forms in which the name occurs in 
different countries and at different periods, 
its original sound, we arrive at a form 
ga-lang gang, and are thus enabled to com- 
pare the word to its Chinese equivalent. 
I have to remark here, that the real Chinese 
name for Galangal is not Liang-kiang only, 
as it is called in our Customs Tariff for 
Export, but Kuo-lianj-kiang, or in the 
Canton dialect Ko-leong-keong (Go-ldong- 
gong.)* It is thus called in the Pén- 
tsao, the principal authority for Chinese 
pharmaceutical nomenclature, and in the 
Chinese Red Book. This latter work 
mentions ‘‘ Ko leong keong” as one of the 
products of the department of Kao-chau, 
Canton Dialect Ko-chau,+ in Kuang-tung, 
and it is for this reason, that Galangal, 
which else is simply called [eong-keong, i.e. 
Mild Ginger, figures as Ko-leong keong in 
Chinese scientific and statistical works. 
For it is a very common usage in Chinese, 


‘eR tie Ae. 
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to denote the origin of a certain product by 
prefixing either the first or second syllable 
of the name of the province, department, 
or district, to which the article is peculiar.* 
Ko-chau-fu appears to be in fact the prin- 
cipal district for the production of Ga- 
langal, though the plant has also been 
found on the southern coast of the Peninsula 
of Lei-chow and is said to be grown in the 
interior of Matnan.t It is most probable 
that Europe received the name through 
the medium of the Arabians, to which fact 
the historical statements of Mr. Hanbury 
and the Arabic word for Galangal, ‘‘ Kha- 
lanjan” bear sufficient testimony. 

I do not know whether the derivation of 
the French and English words satin is 


generally known; the similarity with the | 


Cantonese equivalent sze-tién} is too con- 


* Mr. Porter Smith considers the two first 
syllables as denoting the origin, saying that Kao- 
chou was formerly called Kao-liang; Kao-liang- 
kiang would thus mean Ginger from the Kao- 
ltiang District. The characters of the old name 


of Kao-chou are however, not 


To arrive at Mr. Porter Smith’s conclusion we 
should have to assume a popular mistake in 
confounding the two characters, which is very 
commonly done in proper names with syllables 
having sound and tone in common.—Cf. F. Por- 
ter Smith, Contributions towards the Materia 
Medica and Natural History of China, p. 9. 

t See Dr. H. F. Hance, ‘On the Source of 
the Radix Galangae Minoris of Pharma- 
cologists’’ in the Linnean Society’s Journal, 
Botany, Vol. XIII. 


t BR We 


Ey Fo bat fey 


spicuous to have escaped the attention 
of Chinese scholars. It would be interest- 
ing to know how and when this word was 
introduced into Europe. I am inclined to 
assume that another word, the German 
Sammet, i.e. Velvet, is likewise to be re- 
duced to the Chinese syllable denoting silk, 
though it is hard to decide whence the 
second part of the word could have been 
derived. Sze-mat,* “‘silk-stuff,” would be a 
compound denoting some manufacture of 
silk as velvet, but there is no such word in 
use gt the present day. 

Our collection of European words derived 
from the Chinese could be easily increased 
by adding names for merchandize but lately, 
(i.e. within the last few centuries) intro- 
duced into the foreign market, for instance 
the names of all the various sorts of tea, 
silk, etc., and a few technical names as Kao- 
lin and Te-tun-tze,+ Typhoon and others. 

F. Hrrrs. 

Canton, June 1878. 


® 


+ If | am not in error, these two names have 
been introduced at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century by Father d’Entrecolles, who was 
then at the head of the French mission in 
Kiang-si and wrote several reports in Frerch on 
the Chinese manufacture of porcelain. Hence 
the present foreign orthography Kao-lin instead 


of Kao-ling, fey Bg, which is originally the 
name of a mountain near Ching-té, the principal 
place for the manufacture of Chinaware in 
Kiang-si. 


HISTORY OF HANYANG AND HANKOW. 


(Contynued from Vol. I., p. 370.) 


The Emperor then instracted Chang 
Chung ri Governor of Yin-chow eal 
to hold the Lou Shan #@ [[J (Ta 
pieh hill) and keep the Yang-tze at that 
point. The two Governors then broke out 
into open revolt; both sent troops, the one 
down the Yang-tze from Ching-chow +H] 


il , the other down the Han from Hsiang- 


yang a} Bs to Hsea-hou, under the 
leadership of Hsiao Yen iy the Go- 
vernor of Ching meanwhile declaring him- 
self Emperor, with the title of Wo Ti 
FAT. On his arrival at An Lin, Hsiao 
Yen instructed his general Wang and Ts’ao 
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to proceed to Hsio hou and beleaguer the 
town and the Han Yang hill. Some wished 
to besiege Yin-chow (Wu Ch‘ang ney 8) 
and send other troops down the river, but 
Hsiao replied that his rear would be then 
exposed to the enemy on the Lou Shan and 
that it was necessary to surround that 
place and keep open for supplies the Yang- 
tze and Han. He determined to send part 
of his army to besiege Wu Ch‘ang and 
effect a junction with the Ching Chow 
troops, whilst he himself would at the same 
time surround Lou Shan. All this was 
successfully effected, and from the 2nd to 
the 7th moon the two sieges proceeded. A 
wall was built by the besiegers round the 
hill, of which some traces are said still to 
exist. Provisions beginning to fail 
amongst the besieged, and sickness being 
rife the Lou Shan was after a lost sortie 
surrendered, and Yin Chow was compelled 
soon after to follow its example. Out of a 
population of 100,000 in this City seven- 
tenths are suid to have perished of famine 
during this long siege. Hsiao immediately 
marched East on Nanhing, which he at- 
tacked and captured; and, after making 
the Emperor confer numerous titles on 
him, finally murdered him and declared 
himself Emperor (502), causing afterwards 
his former ally the titular Emperor Ho Ti 
to be destroyed, he himself founding 
the Liang A 7h Ty dynasty. In 554-5, 
the Leang having fallen into decadence, 
the king of the Northern kingdom of Wei 
invaded the country with the design of 
destroying the reigning family and annex- 
ing the country; in the 11th moon he 
reached Ching-chow and in 12th captured 
and slew Liang Yuan Ti, TA It ih A 
temporary king was there set up; the son 
of Khao Hun BR, a former Minister of 
Wei, had founded a small kingdom called the 
Northern Chi AL, 7, and being at enmity 
with Wei sent soldiers to assist the Liang 
Emperor. They arrived too late, were 
marched on to Yin Chow (or Wu Ch‘ang) 
which Lou Fa Ho ae 75 Fil the Gover- 


nor surrendered tothem. The Liang, how- 
ever, distrusting the motives of the Chi, in 
their turn besieged the city. It resisted 
for six moons, when the people were re- 
duced to eating grass, shoes, and wood, and 
was on the point of being surrendered when 
Hou Tien the Liang general, was re- 
called, and, peace being made between Chi 
and the Liang, the city was again handed 
over tothem. Wang Lin +- SK, a faithful 
supporter of the falling Liang dynasty and 
Governor of Hsiang-chow y, 33) Pi (Hu-nan), 
made the vicinity of Hon-how the scene of 
some of his exploits. Chén Pa-hsien 
afterwards Wu Ti, first Emperor of the 
Chén dynasty, sent two of his generals 
Hou An Tien, and Chun Wen You, to de- 
feat and slay Wang Lin. The rival armies 
met ten miles from Hankow and thetwo gen 
erals having discord in their camp were not. 
only defeated but captured by Wang,. who 
imprisoned them at Yin-chow, to which 
place too he removed the military Yamén 
from Hu-nan as being a more central posi- 
Here too he crowned Yung Chia 
as Emperor in 556. But Yung was. 
afterwards defeated and captured by Ch‘en, 
who thereupon, in 557, declared himself 
Emperor. In 567 the troops of Ch‘en 
were defeated by the men of the Northern 
Chow AL, Sai twenty miles from Hankow ; 
and finally, to conclude this monotonous 
story of wars and fightings, when Sui Ey 
was contending with Ch‘en for supremacy, 
100,000 men were stationed at Hankow. 

It may not be out of place to attempt to 
show the aspect Hankow d&c. bore at this 
period. In 607, the Ta Pieh Hill was pro- 
bably a fortified position, continually gar- 
risoned by the troops of the prevailing 
dynasty. Not far from the present king- 
dom was situated Che Yueh Ch‘eng AN | 
HF also called Chu Ling Hf [GY and Sha 
Yang rb The Han at that time en- 
tered the Yang-tze some five or six miles 
below its present mouth, and the present. 
site of Hankow was then for the most part 
@ sandbank. The people and trade were 


tion. 
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concentrated on the Han Yang side of the 
Han, and houses stretched some distance 
along the bank. An island called Ying 
Woo Chow Ba He A then existed across 
the river, and on this many streets, in 
which much of the trade was then carried 
on, were situated. It disappeared about 
1470, being washed away, re-appeared again 
in 1767, but was again swept off, and it no 
longer exists though the name is still ap- 
plied to some land south of Han Yang. 
The evident importance in which this spot 
was held by successive dynasties, its natural 
advantages in a military front of view, its 
position opposite Wu Chang, the capital of 
a kingdom, and its own natural advantages 
lead one to believe that the trade must 
then have been considerable. Little how- 
ever is to found on this subject; one state- 
ment says that in the kingdom of Woo 
men and carts are very numerous and 
crowd “one on the other, whilst the wealth 
of people is shewn by their wearing new 
clothes in the morning and throwing them 
away in the evening.” 

Wu Ch’ang when besieged by Liang Wu 


Ti HA ne iy is said in the General 


History of China to have had a population 
of 100,000, and Han Yang may therefore 
be estimated to have had about 150,000. 
The Northern kingdom of Wei, which had 
so long existed as an independent kingdom 
having been vanquished by Sui Yang Ti, 

China began to come once 
more under a single head. The capital 
was established at Lo Yang in Honan, 
whilst a long series of foreign expeditions 
distracted the attention of the people from 
their domestic quarrels. Long wars neces- 
situte a large expenditure and the Empero 
closing a vigorous life in sloth and de- 
bauchery at Nanking, rebellions again 
commenced. Li Yuan Ze kd quelled them, 
and having acquired great renown and in- 
fluence over the soldiery in the foreign 
expeditions against the Mongols, proclaim- 
ed himself Emperor, and deposed Yang Ti. 
He had been before created Prince of T‘ang 


and under the title of T‘ang Kao Ts‘a 
25 fif] founded the powerful and illus- 
trious dynasty of T‘ang in 618. Hankow, 
whilst the troubled empire was settling 
down again, became once more the scene 
of war. One Hsiao Fe Prince of a large 
kingdom comprising Kiang-si, Hu-kuang, 
Sze-chuen and southwards territory stretch- 
ing to Annam, and a descendant of the 
Liang, refused at first to give in his al- 
legiance to the new dynasty. Li Ching 
AS Dy, a great T‘ang general, was ordered 
to march to Hankow and attack him. The 
Prince encountered a severe defeat, sur- 
rendered four Chow, and seeing farther 
resistance useless, finally gave up the Ta 


_ Pieh Hill. Hsiao surrendered himself and 


gave in his allegiance. He was sent to 
the capital, where the Emperor caused him 
to be executed. A notorious robber chief 
called Chu Ts‘ang 5 2. who styled him- 
self Prince and consumed human flesh for 
food, ravaged and murdered in the vicinity. 
of Hankow in 619. It is related of this 
monster that having two officials to din- 
ner with him one day, they asked him 
when they had drunken themselves full of 
wine what human flesh tasted like. He 
said very like pork soaked in wine, and 
especially so that of hard drinkers. In 
disgust his guests commenced to abuse 
him for his foul tastes, when Chu in a fury 
ordered his attendants to slay them and 
next day made his dinner on their flesh, 
which he remarked was well sodden in 
wine at all events. This man is called in 
the History of China a “ brute beast” with 
nothing human about him; his strength 
was prodigious and his cruelty made him 
the terror of his time. He was finally 
killed by a T‘ang General. : 
Fortunately for the reader of this chro- 
nicle fewer battles henceforward took place 
at Hankow. Referring to the condition of 
Han Yang, at this period, one Chia Chih 
j=l 4f remarks that “on arriving at Hsia 
hou, above he gazed up to the Ya Pieh 
hill, and below he looked down on the 
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T‘ang long waters; the storied ships of 
Woo and Zchuan were very numerous and 
the lakes of the country extensive.’’ Asain 
in 763 it is recorded that a great wind, 
having one night arisen, a fire which had 
sprung up among some vessels on the river 
increased to a conflagration; more than 
8000 vessels were burnt and the fire ex- 
tending to the shore, where over 3800 
families resided, some thousands were 
burnt to death. From these two notices 
we see that Hankow or rather Han-Yang 
must even then have been a large and im- 
portant place with an extensive trade. 
The Province in which Han Yang is situat- 
ed was subjected to numerous changes. In 
627 T‘ang T‘ai Tsoong )4¥ ic y= divided 
the Empire into 10 Tso 34 and Han 
Yang came under the circuit of Huai-nan 
HE By. Ming Ti Fy BA hip made a 
farther increase to 15 tao MEE when the 
name of the province became Chiang-nan 


% 


7L eee In 782 the prefecture KF of 


Han Yang rE was established and has 
remained unaltered up to the present time. 
Li Tai Po Ay Kk Fy , the famous Chinese 
poet, is suid to have passed through Han 
Yang on his way to Yeh-lang 7% iS to 
which placed he had been banished. A 
lake at that time existed within the wall of 
Han Yang which was without a name. Po 
met some official friends to drink with 
them in a boat on the lake and one of them 
remarked that many illustrious men must 
have been on the lake and suggested be- 
stowing on it an appropriate name. Po 
replied that as one of his companions was 
a Shih-lang t¥ BS the place should be 
called Lang Kuan Lake Bil} vA} (i-<. 
virtuous official lake) and composed some 
impromptu verses on the subject, which 
were carved on the houses of the lake. 
They are, however, lost, having been burnt 
in the Mongol invasion. This lake is now 
dry, a ditch alone marking its site. During 
the Sung 7. dynasty Han Yang became 
the site of a Chun and notices of it became 
more complete. Troops of all descriptions 


were stationed there, amounting, when 
China was divided into 16 Lou Be. to 
some 500 men. The long period of com- 
parative tranquillity enjoyed during the 
time a strong dynasty held the reins of 
power largely increased the trade of the 
place. One Fan Cheng Ta 76, iy k 
states :— On arriving at Wu-ch‘ang I 
anchored off Ying Woo Chow, in front of 
which, towards the South, many myriads 
of houses stretch along the river bank. 
The buildings are very thick and seem 
from their appearance prosperous, the 
wine shops being especially handsome and 
unequalled by any I have elsewhere 
seen. The trade from Sze-chuan, Kuang 
Tang and the provinces of Ching, Ksiang, 
Kwei and Che-kiang all centres here, and 
anything can be got for the asking. The 
Min river comes from the South-west and 
flows towards the north. To the south 
is a large lake “crossed by a bridge on 
which many handsome wine shops are 
built.” Lui You [6 WE. mentions a lake 
near the the Ta-pieh Hill, and says— 
“On the river bank by Ying Woo Chow, 
houses and streets can be seen for many li 
as well as a ceaseless stream of people. 
On looking up from the mouth of the Han, 
roofs seem to ris3 one above the other and 
the lights of lamps and sounds of gongs 
continue up to midnight.” Other writers 
are also quoted as remarking on the im- 
portance of Huan Yang in a military and 
commercial sense, and the necessity of 
seeing its being properly garrisoned. The 
single military operation connected with 
it occurred in 1184, when the barbarous 
Chin 4 dynasty reigned in the north of 
China. Simultaneously with the Southern 
Sang, Li Ching, a Sung official revolted, 
went over to the Chin and thence conducted 
troops to ravage Hsiang Yang and six 
other prefectures which he contrived to 
capture. Yoh Fei, the Governor, Fe Ae 
el Fre Hill memorialized the Sung Em- 
peror on the importance of so central a ter- 
ritory and on the necessity of recovering it. 
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His Majesty appointed Yoh to perform 
this duty, and he, stationing himself at Han 
Yang, with 8,000 men, swore never to cross 
the Chiang till he had completed the task 
allotted to him. He then marched out his 
troops, recovered the lost prefectures and 
defeated Li Cheng iy in the south of 
Hunan. A dissertation on the moral con- 
dition of Han Yang, after expatiating at 
some length on the dancing and singing 
tastes and dandyism of the inhabitants 
during the more tranquil period of the 
T‘ang dynasty, proceeds to remark on a 
sudden moral reformation brought about 
through the agency of two prefects who 
lived during the times of the Sung dy- 
nasty. These exemplary men, by name 
Huang and Yu, spent their leisure time in 
explaining and teaching orally to their 
hearers the necessity of virtue, the classics, 
the doctrines of Confucius, &c. Learned 
men then commenced to tread once more 
in the paths of antiquity and to live in an 
honorable poverty rather than devote them- 
selves to amassing wealth. The manners 
of the people were, moreover, ameliorated. 
If not agriculturists they were fishermen, 
and fewer took to trade. Whole families 
of many generations resided in one house 
without separating, and in one case it is 
stated that eight generations to the num- 
ber of 8,000 persons resided in a single 
house. Such patriarchal virtue is truly 
admirable and somewhat astonishing in.a 
large commercial town—as are also many of 
the other statements in the above. But it 
may perhaps be surmised that a temporary 
decline of profits and prosperity occurred 
about that time and drove men from the 
excitements of pleasure to those of auste- 
rity and humiliation. 

Han Yang during the Sung dynasty was 
surrounded by a wall 17,200 feet lorg 
pierced by 8 gates. In 1120 this was 
destroyed by a great flood and was not 
repaired till 1274, when the Mongol dy- 
nasty had nearly obtained the Empire. 
The present wall crossing the hill was 


not erected till 1318, when it was built 
on a smaller scale, with a circuit of 
7,900 feet, by ‘the founder of the Sung 
dynasty. A mint with an annual issue of 
100,000 tiao was established by Sung Woo 
Tsung in 1146 on the Ta Pieh Hill; it was 
abolished by the Mongol dynasty on their 
issuing bank-notes throughout the Empire. 
In 978 and 985 great floods are recorded as 
having taken place, the water rising in one 
year 50 feet and destroying fields, walls, 
cemeteries, cattle, &c. In 1104 and 1110 
great droughts followed by famines are 
noticed. About 1123 China once more be- 
came divided between two dynasties. The 
Chin Tartars held the North; whilst the 


. Sung, with their capital at Hang Chow, held 


the South. The defeat of the Chin Ge- 
neral by Yoh Fei has already been related, 
but the Chin Tartars nevertheless remained 
formidable enemies of the Sung country 
and at last formally invaded it. The Sung 
Emperor as a last resource called in the 
assistance of the Western Tatars. Hunan 
Fu, the capital of the Chin, was taken by 
them in 1234, and the last Emperor Li 
Tsoung strangled himself in the same year. 

The Western Tartars did not long re- 
main content with their new acquisition and 
having tasted of the pleasures of Chinese 
civilization turned their eyes southwards 
towards the lands of their allies the Sung. 
Kublai Khan in 1277 invaded South Chins 
(The Manzi of Marco Polo) with a great 
host, under the famous Mongol General — 
Po Yen f | EB: but afterwards by order 


of Hsen Loong written Ba Yan 4, Rie as 
expressing Mongol sounds better). After 
taking Hsiang Yang Po, Yen marched down 
the Han to attack Hang Yang and Wu 
Ch‘ang. He was opposed by Hsia Kuei 
B =e the Sung general. It is related 
that on the arrival of Po Yen at Ts‘ai tien, 
a village some 40 miles from Han Yang on 
the Han, he sent on some of his officers to 
reconnoitre the position of Hsia kou, and 
the army there stationed. Hsia then dis- 
tributed his vessels, of which he had a large 
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fleet (amounting to some thousands) along 
the river, carefully guarded the approaches 
to Han Yang, and stationed more troops 
at Yang Lo B ve, 30 miles below Han- 


kow. A Shu pit, a Saracen officer of 
great strategic ability in the service of Po 
Yen, suggested to his general that as the 
defences at Hank ow were very strong and the 
current swift, it would be preferable to take 
his vessels and troops by some of the in- 
land canals and rivers to Yang Lo, attack 
the division stationed there, and then come 
up the Yang-tsze to attack Han Yang. 
Po Yen sent a division to threaten the last- 
named place and gave it out openly that he 
purposed to cross the Yang-tsze to Wu- 
ch‘ang. Hsia sent reinforcements from 
Yang Lo, when Po Yen immediately took 
advantage of this to send his boats and 
troops by forced marches through the 
canals to Yang Lo, which he occupied, a 
small force only having been left there. 
A Shu then cut off Hsia from Han 
Yang, which place being thus isolated was 
soon compelled to surrender, and Hsia fled 
with the remnant of his fleet of 500 boats 
down the river. Reinforcements had been 
sent to relieve Wu-ch‘ang but on hearing 


of the capture of Yang Lo the Sung general 
retired. Wu-ch‘ang thus left to its fate was 
forcea to capitulate, and Po Yen was left 
at liberty to pursue his march East, wards 
towards the Sung capital of Hang Chow. 

Kublai Khan appears himself to have 
visited Wu-ch‘ang. It is related that whilst 
residing opposite the Han Yang hill he 
enquired the reason of the building on 
the summit being called Lu Kung iz Ey; 
he was informed that a Taoist flute player 
of that name who lived in the time of the 
T‘ang Dynasty and had acquired great 
celebrity had been in the habit of playing 
there and gave his nameto the place. The 
Emperor then asked the name previous to 
the time of the T‘ang, but no one was able 
to inform him. At last an old man came 
forward and said that this was the place 
where, according to tradition, the great Yu 
had completed his work and that the name 
had been Yu Kung FB =e but had become 
corrupted to Lu. The Emperor was much 
pleased at having discovered a fact of such 
interest, and ordered the former name to 
be restored and a yearly sacrifice to be 
offered there. 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE SUPPOSED DIFFICULTY OF CHINESE. 


If we analyse what little we can recall of 
our ideas as to China before we had any 
thought of coming hither, we shall proba- 
bly find that that of a language of stupend- 
ous and appalling difficulty was not the 
least developed. Unlike some of our other 
preconceived notions, this was neither dis- 
sipated upon arrival nor by continued re- 
sidence. We found the medium of com- 
munication between our English friends 
here and their servants to be what indeed 
sounded like an unknown tongue, but what 
a closer examination shewed to be only a 


barbarous patois invented for the purpose. 
Remembering how generally residents in 
India speak Hindustani, and in the Straits, 
Malay, we shuddered at the thought of the 
language which had driven rational people 
to speak this jargon, and concluded that 
it must be terribly difficult. It was perhaps 
some weeks before we met with any person 
who could speak Chinese fluently ; mean- 
while we observed as how great an acquisi- 
tion two or three words of the most neces- 
sary kind were regarded. When we did 
encounter a lady or gentleman who rattled 
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away to coolies, and would not be put down 
by the head boy’s scornful pidgin English, 
we noted the kind of dim wonder excited 
by these acquirements. Their fortunate 
possessor was looked upon much as Captain 
Cuttle looked upon Jack Bunsby, who had 
been more beat about the head with a be- 
laying pin, off and on, than any man alive. 
‘‘Isn’t it very difficult?” we timidly 
asked. ‘‘ Well—it is difficult—at first,” 
was probably the answer. This we took 
to be the modesty of genius. We had a 
great deal to learn! 

Let it at once be admitted that it is al- 
most impossible to exaggerate the difficulty 
of the Chinese written language. It is 


_just possible to imagine a character more 


difficult, but not to imagine it in daily use. 
Its difficulty lies in its vastness, its arbitra- 
ry nature, the ease with which it is forgot- 
ten, and the want of any associative aid to 
the memory. A European lad may never 
have heard the word horologe, but if he re- 
members hora he will not be far off the 
scent. On the contrary, in Chinese, after 
the incessant study of half a lifetime, a 
simple sign may come upon the reader as 
much by surprise as if it were from a cunei- 
form inscription, containing in itself no 
possible clue to its signification, and, by its 
unintelligibility, withdrawing the meaning 
from a whole page. I have scen this hap- 
pen even to the Rev. Dr. Legge, in giving 
out a simple hymn in his own church—I 
cannot cite a better example. ‘I am al- 
ways,” he once wrote to me, ‘ coming upon 
characters that I do not know.” 

It is unfortunate however that the poru- 
lar and correct estimate of the difficulties 
of reading and writing Chinese should 
have infected the reputation of the collo- 
quial, with which alone this paper has 
to do. Whilst I have admitted the ex- 
cessive and wearisome difficulty of all Chi- 
nese documentary work, I am not pre- 
pared to admit anything like the same 
amount of difficulty in speaking and under- 


standing the language. I maintain that, . 


all things considered, it is an casy language, 
not so easy perhaps as Hindustani or Ma- 
lay, nor to be acquired in so short a time, 
but easier than French, German, or any 
other European language, and that it can 
be spoken fluently after a shorter period 
of study. When I say easier, I mean in 
an absolute sense, that is, take an English- 
man and a Chinaman of equal intellect and 
culture, set the one to learn Chinese and 
the other German. The Chinaman will 
find German harder than the Englishman 
will Chinese. It is obvious that when we 
tackle German or French, we have only 
half a language to learn. It is no great 
effort for the man who knows ‘“ colour” to 
learn cou'eur. But evenso, I hope to shew 
that the Englishman who goes to France 
with a competent knowledge of Latin to 
help him, will be longer in learning 
to speak French well than the English- 
man who comes to China in learning to 
speak Chinese. And if this latter only 
knew Sanskrit and read his China Review, 
who can tell what marvellous progress he 
might make! 

For many reasons the popular fallacy as 
to the extreme difficulty of speaking Chi- 
nese has hitherto been almost inevitable. 
It proceeded in the first place from the 
fact that all our earliest impressions as 
to the language were derived from print- 
ed works. Jet me not be understood 
to say one word in depreciation of the 
band of pioneers, who, headed by Dr. 
Morrison, plung@éd boldly into the jungle 
and hewed out the road in which we walk to- _ 
day forgetful of the toil bestowed upon it. 
But many of these able and painstaking 
men were missionaries, and in some matters 
it is inevitable that there should be a 
missionary view from which a secular view 
will widely differ. Thus, in India, caste is 
looked upon by missionaries as the ruin 
and curse of the land—the one fell, black 
blight, for the break-up of which they 
ardently long and pray. Whilst, on the 
other hand, secular observers, also of saga- 
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city and foresight, assure us that caste is 
the salt and salvation of Indian society— 
the one bond which prevents a huge mass 
of humanity disintegrating into hideous 
anarchy and revolution, and the one lever- 
age which makes our rule possible. 

Soin China. The principal aim of the 
missionary is to preach, a thing difficult 
enough to do in any language—if we may 
judge by what we sometimes hear in 
English! On his arrival, when his enthu- 
siasm is at its highest, he has to sit down 
day after day, through the unaccustomed 
weariness of a first summer, to a task of 
even greater drudgery than when as a boy 
he learned Propria que maribus to save 
his back. Hecan do nothing; he can only 
prepare to do. He carries on the study 
of the written language at the same time, 
for he must read as well as preach, and 
it is impossible but that the difficulty 
of the one task should be associated 
with the other also. He has to acquire 
a highly artificial vocabulary abounding 
with abstract terms for ideas which are 
not only foreign to the Chinese mind, but 
also, as the missionary fondly deems, re- 
pulsive to that desperate depravity which 
he has been taught to consider as the nor- 
mal condition of man.* The successes that 
would delight a tide-waiter or a Consular 
assistant are as nothing to him—namely, 
that within his first month in China he can 
ask a common question or enquire his way 
in the streets and be understood. For he 
wants to preach, and if afilybody who just 
speaks a foreign language fairly will try to 
begin an imaginary discourse in that 
language, he will realise the position. He 
cannot chit-chat with people about their 
souls as the budding tide-waiter does about 
their pigs, their shops, or the paving of 
the street. The tide-waiter joins in the 
laugh that is raised at some ludicrous mis- 

* I cannot quite quit this subject withont a 
protest against the gratuitous addition to the 
difficulties of Chinese religion of Hebraistic terms 


such as Jehovah, Hallelujah, &c., as if the in- 
evitable stumbling blocks were not enough. 


take that he has made—the missionary 
goes down to his house mortified and 
ashamed, fearing lest, through his want of 
the Pentecostal gift, the Gospel in his mouth 
may become of none effect. And when 
he has succeeded, and can not only speak 
but also preach, it is hardly in human na- 
ture that he should not look on the hill he 
has climbed as a hill of more than common 
steepness. This is doubtless one cause of 
the extreme difficulty fallacy. 

Secondly,— Another contributory to it has 
been the fact that Chinese is distinctly un- 
fashionable in Anglo-Chinese society. The 
correct thing to do is to claim a great 
deal of ‘“‘ experience” in dealing with Chi- 
nese, that is with shroffs and compradores, 
but not otherwise to interest yourself in 
native matters at all. The moral disabili- 
ties under which a person who speaks the 
language labours are too well known to re- 
quire description. He is suspected of the 
most heinous crime possible out here—a 
sympathy with Chinese, a thinking as they 
think, a subjection to their influence. It 
is no more use to argue this point with the 
‘‘ twenty-years-in-the-country, don’t-know- 
a-word-more-than-when-I-landed ” men (to 
parody the pert mot of a shallow adventur- 
er) than it was to argue for free-trade with 
the farmer of fifty, or against slavery with 
the Louisiana planter of ten years ago. 
They are not in the least open to convic- 
tion, their belief on the subject is the dictate 
of pure prejudice, not ofreason. A gentle- 
man for whose clear-headedness I have 
otherwise great respect, maintains that 
‘‘no fellow who speaks Chinese” ought to 
be Her Majesty’s Ministerin China. ‘‘ Di- 
rectly a man has learnt Chinese he becomes 
a Chinaman at heart. I would give him 
interpreters, as many as he wants, give 
them £5,000 a year each if you like, but 
I wouldn’t let one of them be Minister.” 
The student had therefore best count the 
cost when he begins his studies, renounc- 
ing the world and entering a sort of self- 
denying order, for, if these very popular 
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sentiments once get the upper hand, he 
need never carry a Marshal's baton in his 
knapeack. 

This is the main reason why, when the 
new arrival lands here, he hears his host 
talking the jargon known as pidgin Eng- 
lish. He is carefal to note a lingua franca 
so likely to be useful. ‘‘Catchee my chair ;” 
he reflects, ‘‘ catchee—verb active, to fetch, 
to bring, to cause to come; I must remem- 
ber catchee.” ‘ You said whilo to that 
man,” he remarks to his host, “may I 
ask what it means?” Now, if the host 
had spoken Chinese, his guest would 
equally have pricked up his ears, would 
have caught a word here and a word there, 
and probably 
first tiffin than, under existing circum- 
stances, he will acquire during a whole life- 
time here. Especially if he could get 
nothing he wanted without knowing the 
Chinese for it, would his progress be rapid. 
But as it is, he finds that he need not 
learn a word (except a few choice morsels of 
Billingsgate. which, considering the amaz- 
ing difficulty of the language, most young 
foreigners contrive to pronounce with re- 
markable accuracy) that nobody else knows 
or wants to know any, and that all his 
friends have or affect to have a perfect hor- 
ror of the subject. The appalling diffi- 
culty of the language is duly impressed 
upon him, and therefore it is little wonder 
that he neglects it, 

Iam not unaware that if Chinese were 
learnt as I have imagined, that is, in the 
first instance from hearing Europeans 
speak it, and then under pressure of neces- 
sity, a dialect of what I may call pidgin 
Chinese would spring up. The words and 
phrases employed would be the smallest 
possible number, many of them mispro- 
nounced,* and all of them made to do as 
much service as possible even by various 
non-natural uses. Such is the Chinese 


* Like the word foe, whieh most foreigners 
ponceive to mean fire, a light. The word as 
known to the Chinese is faw. 


acquired more during a- 


current among the Portuguese of this Co- 
lony, and such, I am told, the Japanese 
usually spoken by foreigners in Japan. 
But anything would be better than our pre- 
sent lethargy of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. 

But, thirdly and lastly, what has done 
most harm to the cause of popular Chinese, 
and has contributed more than anything 
else to bolster up the extreme difficulty 
fallacy, is a certain gaunt and grisly 
spectre which stalks through the dreams of 
persons about to learn the language, and 
which haunts the books that profess to 
simplify it. His name is Tones. He 
broods over the field of Chinese language 
like a vampire, he has taken away the 
key of knowledge, and those that were 
entering in he has hindered. I regret to 
add that he was almost if not entirely in- 
vented by ourselves, and surely, since the 
invention of the Greek accents, or of 
weights and measures not decimal, no more 
pestilent device has ever entered into the 
mind of man. 

The tyro in Chinese is solemnly adjured 
to pay the greatest attention to the tones. 
Every word, he is told, may be pronounced 
in perhaps six different ways, and the con- 
sequences that might ensue if you pro- 
nounced it in the fourth instead of the fifth 
are too dreadful to contemplate. He is 
told dolefully funny stories of how prea- 
chers who didn’t mind their tones preach- 
ed about the Prodigal Son and were under- 
stood to be talking about a drowned cat! 
Or how some Chinese official was so in- 
sulted by the unhappy turn given to an in- 
tended compliment that the unfortunate 
interpreter had to be removed from the 
Port. The beginner is therefore urged to 
get off by heart the tone of every word, and 
never, never to speak it except in that 
tone. Which is about as practicable an 
undertaking as to vow that you will never 
pronounce an English word, however tri- 
fling, till you have repeated to yourself how 
many vowels and how many consonants it 
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contains, its derivation, and a few of the 
best authors in which it occurs. 

Worse than this, some persons who have 
made progress in Chinese permit them- 
selves to be so beridden with this Tone 
nightmare, that if you speak a word or two 
to them with less exaggerated intonation 
than they deem fitting they will pretend to 
misunderstand you, a piece of gratuitous 
priggishness which I confess leaves me 
little patience. Or they will ask you what 
the Chinese call some particular tool or 
instrument. You reply, perhaps, that they 
call it a mo. ‘‘ Mo,” says vour Tonist, 
“mo—mo—what tone is it?” I always 
take a delight in replying that I haven't 
the least idea. 

The fact is that for all practical purposes, 
except perhaps preaching, nine-tenths of 
the importance ascribed to Tones is the 
sheeregt delusion. It may be compared to 
the practice in vogue in England years ago 
of giving children interminable lists of 
words to learn,—A-ban’-don-ment, Ab-dom’- 
in-al, Ab-nor’-mi-ty, &c. &., thousands of 
them, ‘‘ words of four syllables accented on 
the second,” and when they had finished 
those, ‘“‘ words of four syllables accented on 
the third,” and so on for years. It dawned 
upon people after a long while that this 
sort of orthographical treadmill never really 
taught children to spell, especially that it 
did not teach them to place their accents, 
which they do correctly by mere habit if 
they do it correctly at all. Now Tone in 
Chinese is simply what accent is in English. 
To avoid the misunderstandings that must 
arise from their very limited number of 
sounds, the Chinese have grouped them, 
mostly in twos, and though I would not go 
so far as to say the result is a pollysyllabic 
language, a8 some have asserted, there is 
a wholesome grain of truth in the idea. 
Just as in Englisha different meaning is 
-made by saying re-fuse, or ref’-use, 80 in 
Chinese every pollysyllabic combination 
has its proper accent and rhythm, which 
muat be acquired by habit alone. The Can- 


tonese for a shoe-horn is hai-chau. I have 
not the least idea in what tone either of 
those syllables is, but in saying the word 
you must put the accent on the first or you 
will be misunderstood. Not that you con- 
sciously think about the accent at all, you 
pronounce it by mere habit caught from 
other people. 

The wonderful theory of tones, which, as 
taught by foreigners, is like telling a child 
never to pronounce a single word without 
previously reflecting on what syllable the 
accent falls, does not sound very terrible 
when put into the above shape. It sim- 
ply amounts to this, you must speak as the 
Chinese speak. Ask an Englishman sud- 
denly, where does the accent fall in Hyper- 
borean? He will be half a minute before 
he can tell you. So with a Chinese. Ask 
him what is the tone of fo, fire. He will 
say the word over half a dozen times, count 
it up on his fingers, and finally, will proba- 
bly tell you wrong. If he is an unlearned 
man he will simply stare, and wonder what 
you are talking about. Yet there is no 
doubt that he can say it. Why should we 
insist on painfully doing by theory what 
can be so well done by rule of thumb ? 

And as to the stories told of misconcep- 
tions arising from mistakes in the tones, in 
what language do not learners commit 
ridiculous mistakes. There was a gentle- 
man here (an Englishman too) who per- 
sisted in pronouncing vacation, vaccy- 
shun. In consequence people hardly knew 
what he meant. So the curate, who, 
misled by the italics in the authorised 
version of the scriptures, astounded hig 
hearers by reading, ‘He said unto his 
sons, saddle me the ass, and they saddled 
him!” It was merely a mistake in tone. 
To adopt Mr Wade’s notation, he should 
have read ‘‘ they saddled him,” instead of 
‘“‘they saddled him’.” 

The Chinaman’s resource against being 
misunderstood is—synonyms, and plenty 
of them. He will put the same idea in 
half-a-dozen ways if his listener seems te 
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doubt at all, and will be sure one sentence 


is understood before he goes on to the 
next. The same means are open to the 
foreigner. Fluency, readiness, a copious 
vocabulary, and acquaintance with native 
tricks of speech are worth all the tones in 
the world. I know nothing more piteous 
than to see a beginner, who knows about 
twenty words, struggling to enunciate the 
tone of some poor monosyllable at the 
bidding of a Tonist friend who will pretend 
to misunderstand it unless it be jerked out 
in the orthodox manner. The novice had 
much better make haste and learn some 
more words than waste time in grimacing 
over the few that he knows. 


If my argument against these wretched 


‘Tones were theory, as the tones themselves 
are, evolved in a study out of Chinese 
dictionaries and other native philological 
works, it would not be worth very much. 
On the contrary, it is a practical view, as 
opposed to the most useless theory from 
the outside of a subject that ever was 
invented. Some of the best speakers 
in the south of China (where we are blest 
with no less than eight tones) never know 
the Tone of a word they speak. The en- 
tire Portuguese and half-caste community 
speak freely to all the Chinese they have to 
do with, and are freely understood. They 
never dream of the existence of tones. I 
will not deny that some Portuguese Chinese 
is horribly vulgar, and so badly pronounced 
as to be almost unrecognisable, but these 
are not its necessary defects, and they are 
more than compensated by its one excel- 
lence, that it is understood. It was stated 
in Council in this Colony that the whole 
European Police force is rapidly acquiring 
Chinese, from privates upwards. So they 
are, and so are a large number of persons 
in various subordinate positions (such as 
godown-kcepers, &c) in commercial life. 
Do these people trouble their heads with 
tones? On the contrary, I boldly assert 
that were such a monstrous stumbling- 
block rolled into their way they would not 


learn at all. Whilst the gentleman is gri- 
macing over Tones the Policeman and the 
Tidewaiter are speuking. I heard the other 
day an Inspector of Police speaking to a 
stupid old Hakka fisherman, whom he then 
saw for the first time in his life, and being 
implicitly understood by him in a way that 
I envied. I doubt whether I, who was 
soundly dosed with Tones the moment I 
landed in China, could have made myself 
half so clear to him; I am certain I could 
not have done itso easily. If Chinese is 
ever to be popularised and to be looked 
upon, as it is, as a language which any- 
body may pick up wao chooses to take 
the trouble to listen to it, this bugbear of 
tones must be allowed to die a natural 
death, or be relegated to the class to which 
it properly belongs, namely of Questions 
Interesting to the Curious; such as Sans- 
krit Roots, Aryan Migrations, the Solar 
myth of Margery Daw, and what there 
is on the Other Side of the Moon. 

We have seen then that the fallacy of 
the Extreme Difficulty of Chinese rests 
mainly on three foundations. 

1. Its inevitable difficulty to the mission- 
ary (which I fully admit), and that much 
of our information as to China has come 
through missionary channels. ; 

2. That Chinese is socially unfashion- 
able. 

8. The theory (invented by ourselves) of 
Tones. 

It now only remains to examine whether 
the task of learning the language laid be- 
fore an Englishman landing in China is 
really more difficult than that laid before 
an Englishman landing in France or Ger- 
many. I maintain that it is not, in spite 
of the huge advantages which the latte, 
enjoys. He has, as I have said, only to 
learn half a language. Every other word 
is only an English word a little modified. 
He has access to newspapers and books, 
in which subjects in which he is interest- 
ed, Art, Science, Politics, News, are dis- 
cussed in a type which he can read. He 
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soon makes friends with some of the na- 
tives, their ways are as his ways, and the 
subjects which interest him interest them. 
He can walk with them, visit with them, 
talk with them, just as if, language ex- 
cepted, he were at home. How different 
is all this in China. It will be a year or 
two before the student can read at all, 
or perhaps he does not want to learn to 
read. He finds no newspapers, no novels, 
no magazines in China that he can read 
with anything but a most simulated inter- 
est, and with the greatest difficulty. The 
idea of reading a Chinese book for relaxa- 
tion is too monstrous to be entertained. 
He makes but few native acquaintances 
and probably not one friend. Their ways 
are somewhat repulsive to him, and his 
company is tolerated more than it is 
desired. They have no pursuit, nor any 
amusement in common; the subjects that 
interest him are sealed books to them, and 
their intercourse with him is dialogue 
rather than conversation. He associates 
with them under a sense of duty, and is 
never so glad as when he can forget Asia 
and subside into his slippers and some 
English reading. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is proba- 
bly no European country where the neo- 
phyte begins to speak so soon. After six 
weeks he conceives that he speaks like a 
native. His vocabulary, he would probably 
admit, is small as yet, but what he does 
say is said in the most irresistibly intelli- 
gible manner! This is not bad for a lan- 
guage of Extreme Difficulty. The only real 
obstacle the student has to encounter is 
the learning of arbitrary sounds unconr- 
nected with anything he has ever known 
before. The very first morning that he 
sits down with his teacher and opens his 
phrase-book, he discovers that the very 
first word he learns, probably the Chinese 
for ‘‘ one,” Yat in Cantonese, has no ap- 
preciable link with any existing foundation 
in his mind. He thinks of a, an, ane, one, 
anus, un, um, ein—all the forms of ‘‘ one” 


he never heard of,—but none of them at all 
suggest yat, a syllable which he probably 
never met with in his life before. The 
next day he remembers that the Chinese 
for one was something outlandish that 
rhymed with hat, but whether it were dat, 
nat, smat, or zat, the most violent efforts 
of memory will not recall. Very few peo- 
ple realise what hard work is involved in 
downright remembrance, as distinguished 
from association. This is the reason that 
a first two hours at Chinese leaves the be- 
ginner more fagged than eight hours at any 
more congenial subject. Perhaps too the 
fact that the first step is so painful accounts 
for the idea of difficulty attached to the 
whole subject. In learning a fresh Euro- 
pean language the first steps are generally 
pleasant, it is not until the intricacies are 
reached that disgust and despair begin to 
hover over the student. But in Chinese 
the laborious application of absolute me- 
mory becomes lighter from day to day. At 
first the beginner helps himself on by fanci- 
ful analogies. Without knowing anything 
about Sanskrit roots or Aryan forms of 
speech, he remembers the Chinese Shang, 
life, by connecting it with the French sang, 
blood. Ain, a dog, he connects with 
hound, hundus. Some of his memoria 
technica are much more roundabout, and 
would take a paragraph to describe—so 
much do we shirk absolute recollection. 
But in a few weeks even this phase passes 
away, and his mind becomes subdued to 
what it works in. He can learn a new word 
without seeking an old peg for it, and 
every word acquired is so much positive 
gain. Whilst his envied brother in Ger- 
many or France is plodding at genders, 
declensions, and the detestable freaks of 
irregular verbs, the Chinese student can 
go out into the highways and hedges, and 
practise every word he has learnt that 
very morning without fear of tacking a 
masculine adjective to a feminine noun, 
or of blundering in some intricate sub- 
janctive. In six months he will speak fair- 
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ly on common subjects, and will under- 
stand better than he speaks. 

It may be said then that the only real 
difficulty connected with learning collo- 
quial Chinese, is the effort of absolute 
memory in acquiring some hundreds of 
arbitrary sounds at first; but that this is 
more than counterbalanced by the blessed 
absence of inflection of any kind or in any 
shape or way, making Chinese the only 
language where there is no grammar to 
learn. 

Here, in truth, my paper ought to end. 
But I feel that what I have said about 
the Tones will be looked upon in many 
quarters as so heterodox that I cannot 


forbear adding, as an appendix, what I~ 


wrote about them to a beginner in the 
language some three years ago, when my 
views on the subject were forming, and 
were gradually struggling against the 
orthodox and respectable theory. The 
opinions given above are often expressed 
in conversation, and are widely held, if I 
mistake not, in the Consular service ; but I 
do not know that anybody has ventured to 
put them in print before. Nor would I, 
had I not the enfranchisement of Chinese 
colloquial at heart. The letter alluded to 
was as follows :— 

‘‘In regard to what you ask me about 
tones, no question is more keenly debated 
by Students of Chinese, and upon none 
are more different opinions expressed. 
Though you have only been in China a few 
days, you have probably been soundly ex- 
horted by advocates of two opposite and 
mutually destructive views; some urging 
you, above all things, to know the tone of 
every word you speak, and to speak it in 
that tone; others again declaring that if 
you will only aim at fluency, the tones may 
be completely neglected. 

‘‘Tt would ill become me to attempt any 
authoritative decision in your behalf, if, as 
I fancy, you have been bewildered by these 
conflicting counsels. It is a fact that 
many persons whose perfect theoretical 


acquaintance with the Tones is unquestion- 
able, speak Chinese in a very cumbrous 
manner. It is also a fact that many other 
persons who never knew the difference of 
one tone from another speak fluently, 
easily, and well. But these are isolated 
instances from which no fair conclusion 
can be drawn. Without tones the cum- 
brous speaker would perhaps not speak at 
all; and with them, that is with their con- 
scious use, it is not impossible but that the 
facile speaker might speak better. At any 
rate, you will never regret any amount of 
trouble you may have spent on tones, so 
long as you do not render your speaking 
constrained and awkward. The real truth 
of the matter probably is that the secret 
of mastering Chinese lies in a keen sense 
of mimicry, and neither in genius, industry, 
nor memory. The person who can imitate 
an Irishman, a Scotchman, an American, 
or the cry of an animal, to the life, will be 
certain to speak Chinese well if he per- 
severes, and that almost in spite of him- - 
self; whilst the person devoid of this power 
(I speak from sad experience) will never 
speak ‘like a native.’ 

‘‘Ags all persons however are not bern mi- 
mics nor geniuses, we have simply to con- 
sider what may be done by hard work and 
patience. I would say then, learn the 
tones by listening to them. Your diligent 
practice has already shewn you what they 
are, and opened your ears to some extent. 
Now simply listen to all the Chinese you can 
and try to speak astheydo. No one ever 
spends any length of time in a place where 
any language is spoken with a provincial 
accent, or peculiar idioms, without discover- 
ing, to his astonishment, how many such 
idioms, or how much of such accent he has 
acquired, even in spite of his endeavours. 
For instance, there are places where very 
few people could live for six months and not 
acquire the habit of eliding the letter A. 
In the same way, daily intercourse with 
Chinese will teach you to talk as they talk, 
and the less you do it on theory, and the 
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more like a child who does not know what 
tones are, the better. Above all, guard 
against the affected drawling and singing 
which some beginners adopt, under the 
idea that they are speaking in tone, just as 
some people think they will speak French 
much better if they shrug their shoulders. 
All affectations are bad, and the more na- 
turally and quietly you can speak the bet- 
ter. You will, itis true, always find you 
speak better when you get a little excited, 
because that drives you instead of thinking 
about what you are saying, to say it. 
But let the excitement be real and spon- 
taneous, not affected. 
_ “T am well aware that the above re- 
marks, which I set forward with extreme 
difidence, would be regarded by many per- 
sons, whose opinion carries the greatest 
weight, as the rankest of heresies, they ad- 
vocating the system of pronouncing each 
word in a certain way because at the time 
you pronounce it you think of and remem- 
ber what tone it is, and give that tone ac- 
cordingly. Now, whilst quite agreeing 
with these high authorities on the in- 
dispensability of giving the correct tones, I 
consider that there are two ways of learn- 
ing to do so; the one what 1 may call the 
self-conscious plan, to which I object as fatal 
to all ease and fluency of speaking; the 
other the way in which children learn the 
tones, namely, unconsciously, by listening 
and speaking. It cannot be supposed that 
& person suddenly landed on the coast 
of Kwang-tung and left there for years, 
away from all but Chinese, would not 
in a few months begin to speak Chinese. 
fluently enough, and yet he would never 
have suspected the existence of such things 
as tones. 

‘* Finally, the persons who urge upon you 
the one theory are generally missionaries; 
the supporters of the other are mostly 
officials, those being the two chief classes 
of foreigners who study Chinese. Now the 
missionary has to deal with very abstract 
and complicated subjects, by their very 


nature unfamiliar to the Chinese, and he 
uses an artificial vocabulary compiled to 
meet the wants of his work. It is easily 
conceivable, then, that in preaching or 
praying, unless the tones be given with the 
greatest precision, the result will be an un- 
intelligible jargon. But the official’s con- 
versation lies amongst more common-place 
subjects, and it is very seldom that he has 
to do with anything which is not common 
in the mouths of the Chinese as household 
words. Itis possible therefore that these 
two classes of persons take a naturally and 
inevitably opposite view of the subject, the 
one finding he must think about the tones, 
the other finding that thinking about them 
only hinders him. Dr Williams remarks 
(Preface to Tonic Dictionary, xxx1.), ‘The 
matter of learning the tones accurately is 
one of simple imitation, as one learns a 
tune or to mimic the voice of another, 
rather than to find out their nature and then 
train the voice according to certain rules. 

. . . Practice in speaking, with close 
attention at first to the right sound, will 
soon give a habit that will gradually be- 
come easy; if the student does not learn 
them in this way no rules oan help him.’ 
The person who speaks with a laborious 
effort to recollect each tone and pronounce 
it properly may be compared to an actor, 
half of whose attention is occupied in the 
disposal of his hands and feet and recol- 
lecting his part; he who speaks by the in- 
stinct which constant intercourse with the 
Chinese will induce, to the actor who in 
the enthusiasm of his personation forgets 
everything but that he is the character he 
simulates, and has no consciousness of 
gestures, @ part committed to memory, or 
anything outside of the genuine emotion 
he has succeeded in inspiring in his 
mind. | 

‘*The above remarks I would leave to 
your own judgment, with the advice to pay 
as much attention to the tones as possible 
short of allowing a careful anxiety about 
them to make your speech constrained, ner- 
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vous, and impeded; apd I hope it will, as 
far as outside advice ever can, which is 
very little, somewhat unravel your perplex- 
ities.” 


A REPLY TO 


I should write in a much more decided 
strain now, were I called upon to answer 
the same question again. 

ALFRED LiIsTER. 


“MACAO AND ITS SLAVE TRADE.” 


[The following article by a Portuguese gentleman resident at Macao has been 


forwarded to us in reply to one in our last number. 


Partem we give it insertion.—-Ep. C. &.] 


Labour questions in general seem to be 
a great source of public uneasiness both in 
England and her colonies. 
many topics that have latcly engaged the 
attention of the English nation, and been 
discussed in their press, there is one that 
has returned again and again in an inter- 
mittent way, with increasing earnestness 
and force. The great movements of Euro- 
pean and American politics might for a 
time smother by their overwhelming inter- 
est every other question, but if was only 
for a short time; when the shadows passed 
by, English attention was again rivetted 
on the old subject. The overthrow of 
‘European equilibrium, the struggles of 
powerful races, the Brennus-like Alabama 
indemnities, the growling anger of the 
American nation, the kcenly-felt dagger of 
Russian invasion ripping open the entrails 
of Asia,—all of these have not beeu able 
to divert permanently the attention of 
England from the Maevo Coolie Trade. 

This wee little Macao, which I have 
seen geographically described in a hundred 
newspapers to the ignorant Cockney (who 
must have a very loose memory, as accord- 


ing to what I have recently read, Macao is — 


a scarcely known place)—this insignificant 
Colony, as some English writers dispara- 
gingly style it, seems to be pointed out to 
the vengeance of the mighty powers of the 
earth and to the ire of the gods as the 
modern ‘place of abominatious,” a new 


Among the . 


On the principle of Audi Alteram 


and more dreadful Gomorrah, the place of 
infamous traffic, and the scum of the earth. 
Indeed, the earth seems to suffer a kind of 
moral cutaneous disease of an erratic spe- 
cies. The ulcer appears here and there, 
and only disappears in one place to break 
forth with equal virulence in another. 
Former ages were full of the infection of 
Babylons, and Carthages and Romes, and 
now after so many centuries, it seems as if 
all the constitutional venom that has been 
for a time quelled, has found for its mani- 
festation a convenient spot in this poor 
Macao that is to rank with the grand ulcer- 
towns of history;—a kind of Satan-like 
honour, though still an honour. 

These last words I think would not be 
adopted by the strict Englishman, who 
would however gladly endorse the above clas- 
sification. We should nevertheless make 
our most even of insult and evil, and if we 
are devils, be true and great devils and de-: 
serve to be called so. Such is not—whe- 
ther fortunately or unfortunately I cannot 
tell—the case with our miserable colony of 
Macao: poor thing! she is not so very bad; 
and I think that she might sit with Spa 
and Baden at the same table, and would 
not frighten out of their wits the high- 
crested prudes of Europe if they were but 
to look at it without hatred-magnifying 
spectacles. Believe me, Macao is not so 
bad as you think—not so much so as many 
good and honest people think. It is not 
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good; I would not set the slightest wager 
on its goodness, but if its morality were to 
be weighed against the morality of any 
other nation, who can tell what would be 
the waverings and oscillatings of the ful- 
crum ? 

To come now to the discussion of the 
point to which this paper is particularly 
directed, I must firstly explain what I un- 
derstand to be the English accusations 
against Macao. I must call, first, your 
attention to the purely and exclusively 
English character of the aggressive course 
lately pursued against Macao. It is not 
the French, nor the Germans, nor the 
Americans, nor the Turks, nor the Swedes 
nor any other nation; it is England, alone, 
who under the disguise of such European 
flags as may please her, worries Macao. I 
would say the Coolie Trade instead of 
Macao, if the article called “ Afacao and 
tts Slave Trade” were not a clear symptom 
of a turn of public opinion directed against 
Macao; now with the coolie trade as a 
pretext, to-morrow with anything else 
that will be as good a pretext. This is 
indeed a very bad feature in the war that 
has been waged against the coolie trade ; — 
that this war should not be directed solely 
against that trade! It may be supposed that 
such a system is restricted—I firmly believe 
it is—to the author of the article under 
notice and a few others of the same stamp. 
But from a small spark a great fire some- 
times ensues, and although I do not too 
greatly admire Macao, I am sufficiently 
the well-wisher of the English nation to 
desire for the sake of her honor that she 
should not strain her enormous energies 
for the destruction of this small Portuguese 
Colony. 

If it is the coolie trade only that is to be 
destroyed, I think that you will find many 
Portuguese in your camp. You will find 
me. If it is a wanton aggression on Macao 
itself, as a reprisal for supposed ancient 
grievances, whose causes and effects have 
long since ceased to exist, you will not on- 


ly have every single Portuguese, good and 
bad, moral and immoral, against you, but 
you will have equally to meet the reproof 
of that honesty that is altogether incom- 
patible with an egotistical policy. These 
will appear small obstacles to the short- 
sighted, but England should not sow a har- 
vest of hatred; there is no room for such a 
harvest ; and it is a harvest of terrible 
abundance. It appears to me, however, 
that such arguments that might more pro- 
perly be used against the English author 
of Macao and its Slave Trade must some- 
times be applied to the whole nation itself. 
As we have seen that notwithstanding the 
excessive prudence and foresight of her 
great statesmen, the English nation over- 
looks too much the small and trifling, and 
sometimes forgets the axioms that senti- 
ment has nothing to do with size, and that 
sentiment is always a very powerful agent. 
It is never good policy (the only good 
policy being honesty) to insult and wound 
the feelings of any one; it is not even good 
manners. An enemy is always an evil, and 
it is absurd and foolish to create enemies 
by insult, even if they are small and weak. 
It is an error to induce hatred in times of 
peace. War itself ought to have but little 
of hatred in it, and verily what we call 
civilised warfare, is simply victory and de- 
feat without the useless barbarities of 
humiliation and cruelty that blind hatred 
is always ready to prompt to uncivilised 
warriors. 

We hope that England will keep, for our 
benefit, some of that tenderness for national 
rights of independence that was so con- 
spicuous in the case of the Khan of Khiva. 
We know we are poor sinners, but it is not 
presuming too much, I trust, to believe 
that the Portuguese nation should be at 
least as well treated as an Afghan tribe. 

You may here remark that I am thrust- 
ing my pen into a shadow, and that Eng- 
land entertains not the faintest idea of 
high-handed dealings with any Portuguese 
possessions. Very true, it isa shadow; and 
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for that only it is that I use my pen. I 
have read in an English poet (Campbell) 
a fine line about shadows, and since that 
time have been dreadfully afraid of them. 
The idea of their being the forerunners of 
coming events is quite enough to frighten 
me. If you only attack the coolie trade, 
why should you revile the whole of the 
Portuguese annals since the beginning of 
the world, if possible, down to the present 
day, and ask for centuries more, to revile 
more? Alas! Portugal and the Portu- 
guse have been a shame to that high stand- 
ard of morality and civilisation that is to be 
seen in the Cathay of Macao Polo and Ibn 
Batuta, and in the story of Petit-Poucet, as 
well as in the chronicles of the great master 
Alcofribas. 

Those bad Portuguese were rough no 
doubt. A great amount of roughness was 
wanted to stand the rough ocean that 
they vanquished, and they found in their 
way many lethargic putrefying nations; 
they were practical men and rough men, 
and although they did not handle the Chi- 
nese with exactly the same tenderness that 
is to be noticed in the foreign employes 
of the Chinese Customs, it is beyond the 
truth to say that any Asiatic nation was 
unjustly dealt with by the Portuguese. 

I will not dig up the inhumanities of 
English rule in India and elsewhere; I 
will not say that the condition of India 
during the reign of Aureng-zebe was pre- 
ferable to the present state of the same 
country under the government of Lord 
Northbrook. No. It would be mean to 
hold up the apparent and necessary evils 
of social transformation to national op- 
probrium. 

I will not invoke the memories of heroes 
now at rest, after spending their lives in 
stout work for the progress of the world, 
and for the good of humanity. Ina blaze of 
glory they stand in eternal remembrance, 
having performed their duty as the great 
workers of the world. Lord Clive, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Warren Hastings, the 


Wellesleys of great England stand to- 
gether with the Gamas and Albuquerques 
of small Portugal. They are crowned with 
an equal crown, their names have won an 
equal renown. Where is the man that 
will have the miserable courage of im- 
puting a stain to the pure, blame to the 
blameless ; where is the apostle of old Ca- 
thay and the accuser of Gama and Albu- 
querque? However, let differing races 
rest in peace. There is good in every one 
of them and all are doing something for 
the consecration of the better future of hu- 
manity. It is unfair to despise any race 
and any nationality, but it is more than 
unfair to call the Latin race harsh names— 
especially after Sedan. In the paper en- 
titled Macao and its Slave Trade—one of 
the most violent diatribes on this over- 
worked theme—I find hatred and detesta- 
tion of the Latin race, of the Portuguese 
destiny, of Macao, and lastly of the coolie 
trade. What terrible rage! it must be a 
phobia, unknown before, that involves in 
its objects of aversion, water, land and 
man. I need not trouble myself about the 
remedy; I think it useless to try the value 
of arguments to demonstrate that the 
Latin race has been to the present day 
the salt of the world, that Portuguese 
history comprehends one of the grandest 
strides of progressive humanity, and that 
the town of Macao is a most respectable 
Colony, and one that a nation may well 
be proud of. 

In condensing the substance of English 
accusations against the coolie trade, I refer 
of course more particularly to the paper 
already quoted in the Review, notwithstand- 
ing the many excellent writings that have 
preceded it on the same subject, because 
that paper condenses in itself the sub- 
stance of everything that was said before 
with more moderation, adding the bitter- 
ness of a special animosity not seen be- 
fore. I consider this article as a sum- 
ming up on one side of the question. 

In one point the writer of the article and 
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F myself agree—in our common detestation 
ef the coolie trade; a detestation on my 
side so strong that I can well speak of 
it, absolutely and relentlessly, without the 
least tendency to compromise There is 
not one single faculty, one single sentiment 
in me, bué rises up in protest against sla- 
very of any kind, in any disguise—slavery 
in my own dearest country—slavery in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in Africa, or in America. 
There is only one word to express and con- 
dense the sufferings of the world, that word 
is slavery! And Ido not only mean that 
species of barefaced slavery by which a 
man is deprived of his liberty through a 
bargain, in which he is the object and not 
the agent; I have also in my mind the 
sefvitude that is produced by the disequili- 
brium of the demand for and supply of 
capital and labour.. Eternal slavery this 
perhaps, and the world may be doomed to 
suffer and writhe under the iron grasp of 
an economical disequilibrium; but our 
protest must also be eternal, ‘and it is 
good that man should not reconcile him- 
self to wrong and evil because it seems 
fatally perpetual. 

We find, in the same predicament as the 
European prolétaire, the heathen Chinese. 
We must think of him too, not the less 
that at home our hearts are naturally hard- 
ened by a constant monotonous vista of 
misery, where a perception of the horrible 
is gradually substituted by a milder senti- 
ment of disgust, where the gin-smelling, 
tattered, unconseious, poor drunken wretch 
moves our anger (if we are not the gin- 
sellers) and not our pity ; where the idiotic 
miserable pin-maker is looked on by the 
elegant visitors in the factory as less than 
nothing, and by the lord of the factory 
as so much work, or something that has 
not, unfortunately, been yet superseded by 
a contrivance of iron wheels and straps. 
There is something new in the Chinese 
prolétaire that stimulates our fastidious 
humanity; opium is a novel substitute for 
gin, and we pity the poor inebriated Ohi- 


nese notwithstanding our being the opium- 
sellers. Where is the tear of such. pity to 
fall, te what account does eternal justice 
pat down such woeful kindness ? 

In these remarks I do not allude especial- 
ly to England. There is a kind of hypo-. 
crisy more disgusting still than the hypo- 
crisy of certain English pseudo-humani- 
tarians; and that is Portuguese hypocrisy 
about the opium trade. Portuguese sell as 
much opium as they can and are very sorry 
they cannot sell more. They began the 
trade (thank us, now, Englishmen), and it 
was wrested from their tenacious grasp 
only by the conquest of India and the 
victories in China. Now, how dare we 
speak of English orime in. selling opium 
without looking at ourselves. It is true 
that a criminal may give testimony against 
another, but itis not a beau réle. However 
if we had altogether changed our moral 
nature since the days of our flourishing 
opium trade, and were now quite incapable 
of such enormities, I think that we might 
honorably accuse the English opium trade; 
but this is not the case, and if only we 
could do it, we would as mercilessly as any 
other mercantile nation poison and repoison 
the whole Chinese nation—nay, mankind: 
itself (the sellers excepted)—for as many 
dollars, and think no more of it than of 
getting a good bargain. We are no better: 
than others, and unfortunately for the- 
world, others are no better than us, and@ 
sometimes are worse, 

We shall work together, nevertheless; we 
shall work for the same master at the same 
work ; we shall run the same course for the 
same goal, and one of us will do it honestly 
if not strenuously; it is to. be hoped my 
companion will do it both honestly and 
strenuously,—I mean the writer of the 
artiele Macao and its Slave Trade—and the 
work to be done is-for us (as well as for many 
others) the extirpation of an inhuman trade. 
in human beings, a moral as well as a social. 
reform. ButIam sorry to say, that, ac- 
cording to my own personal views of the: 
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question, the writer alluded to has done but 
very poor work in his article; and although 
the bullet of his argument is shot off by 
the gunpowder of numberless prior publica- 
tions, the harm done to the coolie trade 
fortress seems not to be very extensive. 
More than half of the article entitled 
Macao and its Slave Trade is intended to 
to revile the Latin race, European inter- 
course in the East, Portuguese discovery, 
and Macao! How all this weakens the 
effect of the blow to be dealt on the coolie 
trade! what lamentable strategy, how 
wrongly directed such efforts are! Indeed 
it must be very gratifying to coolie-traf- 
fickers to see that their ignominious trade 
is condemned in the same breath with the 
highest and noblest periods in history. 
England has done much for the civilisation 
of the world, notwithstanding the adven- 
tures on the Spanish main of men of Sir 
Henry Morgan’s stamp; I will say that 
such phases in history, though much to be 
deplored, were the necessary evils that af- 
terwards disappeared with the march of 
progress. The work of progressive epochs 
is the destruction of evil, and it would be 
very unphilosophical to describe as im- 
moral any period because of .those evils 
that were as yet undestroyed. Most 
certainly the Portuguese and Spaniards 
were ruthless conquerors (I think the 
Wertherian conqueror is only to be found 
among those great men of Chow and 
Chew that ruled as paternally as possible 
during the ‘“‘dim ages” of yore). The 
Portuguese were indeed a hardy race, who 
fought and discovered in times of no Euro- 
pean equilibrium or Colonial jealousy (great 
props for savage and barbarous countries) 
in times of faith and of political sincerity. 
In the China seas they met the most law- 
less gangs of indigenous pirates that could 
well be imagined, and these they destroyed. 
Read in Fernan Mendes Pinto the exploits 
of Antonio do Faria, the daring rover that 
plundered the tombs of the Emperors of 
China, and you will acquaint yourself with 


a sort of Morgan, on the whole more worthy 
of a hero’s laurel than of a gallows—two 
things that nearly touch each other after 
all. Nevertheless the Portuguese opened 
Asia; that is a great fact, and they did not 
open it with undue violence. They did 
not show that lust for universal Asiatic 
domination that is so conspicuous in Eng- 
lish history, and they had not for their 
subjects men who shewed the utter dis- 
regard of right that characterised the 
dealings of the former East India Com- 
pany. 

You may understand the general policy 
of Portuguese enterprise in the East by re- 
ferring to the chronicle of the discovery and 
conquest of Guinea by Gomeseannes of 
Azurara, written about 1458, by a man who 
was a personal friend of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. If you prefer a modern writer, 
I would point out a very good authority and 
an English one too; see ‘Prince Henry the 
Navigator,” by Mr. Major—an admirable 
historical work that I ‘read some years ago 
with great pleasure. The chronicle I have 
just mentioned is however perfectly clear 
on the subject of Portuguese motives, and 
I cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing 
the words of the venerable book; it seems 
to me that Prince Henry himself speaks 
through the centuries to justify and cleanse 
his nation and his age of the slander of the 
ungrateful and ignorant :— 

‘‘ The Lord Prince had five reasons for 
the discovery of foreign countries. As the 
lands south of the Canary Islands and of a 
cape called Bojador were unknown, and as, 
although St. Brandom was said to have 
sailed thereabout, no reliable information 
was received, the lord prince was deter- 
mined to ascertain the truth about these 
regions, as it appeared to him that if he or 
some other lord did not attempt the disco- 
very, no mariner or merchant would try 
the venture, as it is quite clear that sach 
persons only will navigate to places where 
they can reap evident profits; observing 
that no other lord dared to do this deed, he 
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sent his own ships to the unknown seas. 
This was the first reason. 

‘‘ The second reason was that he thought 
that perchance some Christian country 
might be found with which friendship and 
commerce might be established. 

‘‘ The third reason was that he wanted to 
know the true extension of Mussulman 
power, his born and sworn enemy. 

‘The fourth reason was that during the 
thirty-one years that he had waged war 
against the Mussulmen he had never found 
a single Christian prince that would help 
him: for the love of Jesus Christ; and he 
might find in the undiscovered world some 
Christian power that would be his ally. 

‘‘ The fifth was the great desire of aug- 
menting and increasing the faith in our 
true religion (p. 47.)” 

These were the motives under which the 
world was discovered; the grandest of all 
that can move mankind to action. Honour 
itself breathes in the words of the old 
Portuguese navigator ; honor bright, loyal, 
disinterested, brave. Those words were 
the great sésame ouvre-toi of the world; 
they bore the almighty spirit of civi- 
lisation round the orb to awaken slumber- 
ing races and resuscitate dead nations. 
They brought separate communities to- 
gether and began the assimilation of 
mankind to mankind. Let us not blas- 
pheme these words, let us not blaspheme 
the Portuguese nation that thought and 
uttered them, and that did the deed! 
Honour and glory be to the nation, wee 
and small, that walked the world in three 
strides! A celebrated historian and states- 
man of the sixteenth century, Guichiardini, 
who ought to have been adverse to the 
Portuguese nation, he being an Italian and 
a loser by their exploits and discoveries, 
speaks of them with admiration and wonder 
in an eloquent passage of his history of 
Italy (edit. Bondry, vol. II. p. 815). “A 
most marvellous navigation,” so he terms 
the passage round the Cape, ‘to a distance 
of sixteen thousand miles, over seas quite 


unknown previously, under other stars in 
other climates, with new instruments, be- 
cause after passing the equinoxial line, the 
North star was concealed, and during such 
an immense passage they could not touch 
to land, but found strange people different 
in language, religion and usages, quite bar- 
barous and exceedingly inimical to for- 
eigners!” 

The writer of the article on Macao and 
its Slave Trade may rest in peace. We, the 
Portuguese, owe him no grudge. 

I have put in a word in favor of the Por- 
tuguese nation although this nation scarcely 
wanted it, because the ignorance of history 
and geography that prevails among some 
persons who nevertheless write on this sub- 
ject is indeed very great, and such persons 
are prone to spoil a great deal of able writ- 
ing by their very erroneous notions. 

I proceed to grasp more closely the Ma- 
cao question, and, to do it with better effi- 
ciency, I must say a few words about the 
history of that colony—a very much ignor- 
ed and in itself obscure history. It might 
by this single symptom, be considered, a 
priori, as the history of a period of peace, 
tranquillity and happiness, with no other 


record but that of uninterrupted peaceful 


commercial intercourse. 

There was indeed a period of hostility. 
The first Portuguese ships that came into 
the Chinese main were attacked exactly as 
were any boats of peaceful commerce (it is 
doubtful if there were any in those times). 
Retaliation ensued, and it was only when 
Chinese piracy was kept in awe by the su- 
perior force of Portuguese navigation, that 
Portuguese merchants were able to carry on 
a quiet trade. There is in Portuguese and 
Spanish history a feature that greatly in- 
fluenced its maritime and Colonial policy, 
and that is easily overlooked by the Eng- 
lish reader ;-—I mean the peculiar sentiment 
and national tone produced by the constant 
warfare against Mahomedanism; a war 
of fatherland, of religion, of race, and of 
civilisation. The Moors fought the duel 
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bravely and were only driven away inch 
by inch, year after year, from the soil of 
the Iberian peninsula. The duel was con- 
tinued beyond the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and you have seen that Prince Henry 
sought to continue it in every part of 
the world. England continued it effee- 
tually in India. Sueh an antagonism, 
bracing and fortifying the energies of the 
Portuguese nation, must have produced in 
it a great amount of intolerance towards 
different races and religions. Add to this 
the lawless condition of navigation, owing 
to the want of regular navies, and the con- 
stant state of war between Christian and 
Mahomedan ships; you will have the prin- 


cipal causes of the supposed excesses com- | 


mitted by some of the first Portuguese 
navigators. After the first and necessary 
struggle between the Portuguese disco- 
verers and the Chinese maritime independ- 
ent chiefs (pirates, new style), the Portu. 
guese settled down quietly to enjoy the 
benefits of traffic. They did not wage war 
on the Chinese Empire, they simply assured 
their maritime and commercial interests 
against the depredations of Asiatic filibus- 
ters, and wanted, and sued for nothing else 
than peace. That peace, tranquillity and 
harmony which endured so many centuries 
began to be troubled by the intervention of 
English interests in the east ; it was quite 
destroyed by the Coolie Trade. 

There are some facts in the annals of 
Macao that break the quiet uniformity of 
its existence. The most prominent are 
the Dutch invasion and the English intru- 
sion. It has been considered a strange fact 
that the Dutch should be beaten by the 
Portuguese at Macao. I do not think it so 
extraordinary, as the Portuguese have van- 
quished many other nations during their 
long and glorious history. 

When the English, Dutch and French 
- entered the field, the Portuguese could not 
understand on what right these upstart 
navigators grounded their pretensions to 
Asiatic and American domination. These 


new-comers, who tried to violently displace 
the Portuguese and Spanish from a situa- 
tion that they thought to deserve by 
rational right and even. by divine intention, 
were considered as pirates and common 
robbers. It was not a dog-in-the-manger 
policy, it was to a certain extent a protest 
of right against might. 

The English and Dutch played, at all 
events, the part of the dog-out-of-the-manger,. 
and I think that after all the dog in had a 
right that cannot be discovered in the dog 
out. Any rich man isa dog-in-the-manger 
for the poor man, and this argument is a 
most favorite one among all sorts of soci- 
alists. I don’t care to prove that it is no 
argument at all. 

There is no doubt that the Portuguese at 
Macao tried very hard but very ineffectually 
to prevent their monopoly of trade from 
passing into English hands. I lament the 
want of foresight, and the intolerance of 
the Macaese merchants that nearly effected 
the ruin of a prosperous oolony, but their 
fault was the fault of their times, and they 
had not among themselves any political or 
commercial genius to prepare a better fu- 
ture. I think it most unfair to upbraid 
and insult the Macaese, because they did 
not adopt a better plan for their self-pre- 
servation than that of keeping away com» 
petition; a wrong notion of which all 
Englishmen are not yet quite free and that 
works some mischief even to the present. 
day at Hongkong. The municipal autono. 
my that the Macaese preserved during the: 
greater part of their history (that may well 
be compared to the political status of some- 
of the towns of Italy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury) was one of the principal causes of the: 
erroneous policy at times pursued. The 
so-called senate, being composed of mer- 
chants highly interested in Chinese com- 
merce, generally made political dignity 
subservient to commercial convenience. 

They had after all a right to do how they 
pleased, for the foundation of Macao was 
owing solely to the warlike and adventurous 
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genius of a few merchants, without any 
sort of aid from the Government of the 
mother country. These merchants settled 
here in the same way as the Greeks on 
the coast of Asia Minor. When the impor- 
tance of the settlement increased, the mer- 
chants for their security tied the first 
bonds of vassalage between Macao, and the 
Portuguese Government understood that a 
new jewel had been added to the colonial 
crown of Portugal, but the Macaese were 
not satisfied with having the protection 
of the Portuguese flag; the great distance 
in which they stood from the metropolis 
and the uncertainty of receiving succours 
of any kind did not inspire them with 
a sense of security from Chinese aggres- 
sion, and they consequently endeavoured by 
all means to preserve, by prudent allow- 
ances to Chinese pride, the sort of friend- 
ship that could be bestowed on barbarians 
by the ‘‘ Son of Heaven.” 

From this political guid pro quo a twofold 
domination was apparent at Macao, and the 
Chinese as well as the Portuguese claimed 
to assert their rights to its sovereignty. 
The true sovereign was, by the by, the 
senate that yielded to one or to the other 
according to its commercial conveniences. 
The senate accepted either the Governor 
or the mandarin as best suited its in- 
terests, and it happened that, during the 
bright epoch of Macaese municipal rule, 
these seas were delivered by them from 
piracy, commerce was carried on most ho- 
nourably and the interests of Christianity 
were promoted. But the energies so con- 
Spicuous in the first enterprising Portu- 
guese merchants, their spirit of organisa- 
tion, and their prudent tenacity, were 
gradually and rapidly fading away; con- 
verts from Malacca and other places under 
Portuguese rule, belonging to the Malayan 
race, took the place of the extinct pure 
Portuguese generation, and the weakness 
and imbecility of the following senates 
gradually brought the Colony to the verge 
of a suicidal destruction ; an insensible 


destruction caused by the merging of the 
Macaese natives (never more renewed in 
their Aryan characteristics by the ingress 
of new generations of Colonists from the 
metropolis), into the over flooding Chinese 
population. The senate would in the most 
unfelt and quiet manner have transformed 
itself into a madarinical synod if Governor 
Amaral had not come in time to sweep 
away Mandarins and senates. 

Thus the victory remained to the metro- 
polis, and Macao came finally under the.un- 
disputed rule of the best and most civilised 
of the three competitors to its domination. 
After all, it was not a very rich prize. 
The trade that could enable a prosperous 
town and community to subsist and thrive 
on the barren rocks of this small peninsula, 
must have been essentially a monopoly. 
The English intervention in China affairs, 
so much dreaded and so much resisted by 
the Macaese, took quite a different direc- 
tion from that which would benefit the 
Portuguese Colony. The English, disgust- 
ed by the want of sympathy they had to 
contend against at Macao, conquered for 
themselves a much more profitable situa- 
tion on the China coast. Macao sank, and 
in her hopeless insignificance and misery 
was tempted by the Coolie Trade. If there 
be a nation that can prove a history of im- 
maculate purity, traditions of honourable 
self-sacrifice without the least concession 
to momentary interest; if there be a peo- 
ple that has not for a moment departed 
from the narrow and difficult road of strict 
morality, that has prefered even destruction 
to an infringement of their recognised code 
of morality, let that people and that nation 
throw the first stone at Macao for its 
Coolie Trade. Iam sorry to say that Eng- 
land has not a right to do it, although she 
has the might. It is sad to see that, in 
their indignation against the Coolie trade, 
our English fellow-Christians have such’ 
uncharitable feelings towards this old 
Colony, the first point of the applica- 
tion of European progress to China! 
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What vandalian longings are perceptible in 
all those elaborate articles that have been 
stirring up public opinion of late against 
the Coolie trade! Those ungenerous feel- 
ings are not worthy of people who pretend 
to advocate the high cause of the liberation 
of mankind. A one-sided sympathy is 
worse than no sympathy at all. Antagon- 
ism is the blinder and more ferocious when 
stimulated by a limited and short-sighted 
sympathy. I think that notwithstanding 
its present glaring defects and its former 
exclusivism, Macao more deserves the sym- 
pathy and respect of any civilised English- 
man than the whole Chinese Empire. I 
do not mean, that such sympathy and 


respect should quite smother the repug- - 


nance against the Coolie trade, but it ought 
at least to silence those savage expectations 
of annihilation, and exulting predictions of 
ruin, that are so shockingly repeated in the 
English press. 

It is very certain that, notwithstanding 
the actually clear perception we have of 
their errors, the Portuguese statesmen who 
failed to check the Coolie trade in its 
beginning are not to be blamed, as they 
were not obliged to be endowed with ex- 
traordinary political and administrative 
genius, and nothing short of the most 
perspicuous foresight would have been able 
to discover the evils that would arise out 
of an apparent source of riches and pros- 
perity. 

A blind adoration of Mammon is very 
often a great obstacle to the progress of 
nations; it has done no good to Macao. 
On the whole the policy adopted by the 
Portuguese Government about Chinese af- 
fairs as a part of its general Colonial poli- 
cy, has been remarkably weak and igno- 
rant. If it had not been so, the sickening 
decline everywhere to be seen in Portu- 
guese Colonies would not have taken place. 
It is the work of the present generation to 
try to regain an honourable footing among 
civilised colonial countries, and I think 
that we deserve something else than con- 


tempt for efforts, obscure, but unquestion- 
ably meritorious. - 

When the metropolis found that Macao, 
instead of having a deficit in its revenue, 
appeared loaded with the golden bags of a 
round surplus, she did not care to inquire 
as to the economical value of the source of 
such a surplus, and looking from a distance 
on the Portuguese flag floating on her Chi- 
nese Colony could not well perceive the 
large spot spreading over its immaculate 
whiteness. It is unfortunately a sad truth, 
which it would be unworthy of any honest 
man to try to conceal, that in the beginning 
of the Coolie trade the Macaese perpetrated 
the greatest atrocities. The alarm was 
first raised by the Jesuits. It is a terrible 
truth, now, that a law was passed for the 
expulsion of these ecclesiastics after their 
discovery of the most infamous Annamite 
tragedy! I would think myself unworthy 
of the honor of being a Portuguese if I 
permitted my pen to write one word of in- 
dulgence for the set of reckless, ignoble, 
cruel and infamous kidnappers and pirates 
who tried to conceal their deeds under the 
shelter of the Portuguese flag. 

The Coolie trade showed the symptoms 
of a formidable disorganisation in this Co- 
lony, and it was only when the attention of 
the Portuguese Government was drawn 
forcibly to this extraordinary circumstance, 
chiefly by the English press and Foreign 
Office (another sad truth), that some at- 
tempts were made to stop the evil. Regu- 
lations were framed, and officials sent from 
Europe to carry them efficiently into execu- 
tion. An effort was made to stop the evil, 
but it was impossible to uproot it. The 
Coolie trade did not meet that sort of 
moral condemnation that it deserved. So- 
ciety did not shun and repulse avowed kid- 
nappers, and the men who were practising 
all sorts of infamies in man-stealing, after 
being duly condemned to heavy fines by 
our tribunals, were not the less admitted to 
free intercourse with so-called good society, 
and intrigued and slandered those honest 
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Portuguese officials who had brought them 
to punishment. These unprincipled rogues 
exerted a kind of domination over the quiet 
honest Macaese, and carried on a system 
of bullying that established their pre- 
ponderance in the Colony. The domina- 
tion of the canaille had no check, and I 
dare to affirm that no representative may 
be elected at Macao for the Cortes but he 
who has the favour of the barracoons. 

The article Macao and Its Slave Trade 
contains a part of the truth on the Coolie- 
trade. It is not in the short space that is 
to be occupied by this paper that I can 
‘describe, even in a resumé, the different 
acts of the Coolie-trade tragedy. I will try 
nevertheless to illustrate, on this topic, the 
observations, many of them grounded on 
truth, that he makes on the Macao man- 
trade. 

The first question that arises in the 
analysis of the Coolie-trade business is, 
How are the coolies made to come to 
Macao in such numbers? How is it pos- 
sible to kidnap annually about forty 
thousand men, able-bodied and strong? 
This is a phenomenon that seems quite 
unparalleled in ) any other country, and 
we only meet something to be compared 
to it in the great pigeon catchings and in 
herring fisheries in America. It must be 
remarked that in China, both with the peo- 
ple and the officials, everything is a ques- 
tion of price, and China itself is to a great 
extent the coolie catcher for the American 
labour market. The clanfight prisoners, 
the people who can be caught and sold 
more or less clandestinely by mandarins, 
the people captured by lorchas with one or 
two Macaese on board, these are verily the 
men who fill up the Macao emigration bar- 
racoons, but there is also a fair proportion 
of willing emigrants. Actually, the kid- 
nappers have a terrible enemy in the 
superintendence office, and they have tried 
to turn the difficulty, by very clever and 
effective strategy, working hard to puta 
kidnapper in office. I have no doubt but 


they may succeed some day, and then let 
Annam take care of itself ! 

The men who embark at Macao as con- 
tract labourers may be separated into these 
classes :— 

1st. Comprehending people captured by 
actual physical violence. 

2nd. People captured by moral violence. 

8rd. Willing emigrants, ruined agricul- 
turists, fugitive criminals, gamblers. 

4th. Pirates who embark with the pre- 
meditated intent of plundering the coolie 
ships. 

Every one of these men, even when 
willing to emigrate, is virtually sold, under 
cover of more or less disgusting sophisms. 

The proportion of men belonging to the 
first and second class has been reduced to 
a minimum since the framing of the emi- 
gration regulations, and the number of 
men that are sent back to their homes by 
the superintendency is a proof of the large 
amouat of artifice and roguery that is con- 
stantly being destroyed by means of this 
truly humanitarian office. During the 
last four years about 15,000 men were re- 
patriated! The question arises, How did 
they come ? 

But although the Portuguese Government 
has done everything in its power to ascer- 
tain the willingness of the emigrants, it 
cannot, with the actual organisation of the 
coolie trade, prevent the coolie from being 
sold exactly as a chest of opium, the only 
difference consisting in mere formalities. 
I know, by personal examination of tho 
facts, that actually the large majority of 
Chinese labourers shipped at Macao are 
willing emigrants (however sold), but it is 
also a fact that the kidnappers have not at 
all abandoned their ugly practices. They 
know that the obstacle of the superinten- 
dency is simply the obstacle produced by 
some honest officials, and that if such an 
entity can be removed, the superintendency 
will become the safeguard and chaperon of 
all their nefarious practices, and that 
dollars will flow more abundantly than 
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ever into their unscrupulous hands. Now, 
when the power of the kidnappers at Macao 
is well understood, when their omnipotency 
in reference to the election of a representa- 
tive for the Cortes is considered, when 
their unscrupulous audacity and their bare- 
faced dishonourable ingenuity is borne in 
mind, no one will doubt that they cannot 
but ruin any honest opposition, and find, in 
the long run, a blind auxiliary in the 
‘Lisbon Government and consequently in 
the local government too. If they have 
not yet succeeded, it is in my opinion in 
great part owing to the violent denuncia- 
tions of the English press and Govern- 
ment. 

The decoyed and forced coolies are con- 
stantly brought to Macao, and although 
sent back again, their kidnappers only 
expect a favourable opportunity of less 
vigorous government intervention to ship 
the wretches away. I think it is not enough 
to ascertain that a coolie isa willing emi- 
grant, but that it is also necessary to 
prevent the selling of the man. This is 
the gordian knot of the Coolie trade and its 
great difficulty. It is useless to cut off all 
the heads of the idea but one; all the 
other heads will renew themselves. 

Now, in Peru and Cuba, and generally 
in tropical America, the labour most in de- 
mand is slave-labour. This labour pays 
welt and consequently fetches a good price. 
Tropical countries, moreover, are not coun- 
tries that admit of an independent flow 
of colonists; the climate is a terrible ob- 
stacle, but in such countries men being 


forced to work will produce a great deal,. 


and capital is always ready to invest in 
tropical lands and forced agriculturists. 
The American land-owners are ready to 
pay for any sort of slave labourer, but 
neither the climate nor the social organisa- 


tion there facilitate in any way the ingress 


of free and independent emigrants. 
According to these considerations it is 

clear that Macao would lose the greatest 

part of her pecuniary benctfits derived from 


Chinese emigration, if a stop were to be 
put to the obnoxious contract system. 

I proceed now to make known a circum- 
stance that seems to me to have been quite 
overlooked, but that has been also a pow- 
erful means of destroying the efficiency of 
Portuguese humanitarian intervention, and 
one too which, according to my opinion, 
will for a long time still have a baneful in- 
fluence on Chinese emigration. The high 
price offered for a coolie, and the more 
active persecation of piracy by Chinese 
gunboats, have contributed to draw to 
Macao a great number of lawless Chinese 
who now occupy themselves, in compara- 
tive safety, in finding out emigrants (|!) 
These men, called in Portuguese corretores, 
are the very worst who can be found in 
bad Chinese society, and their known num- 
ber is great, being about thirty thousand. 

The nature of the business in which they 
are engaged, and Chinese instincts of self- 
organisation and association, bind these 
men in formidable secret societies of great 
extent and influence, so that it may be 
hopeless for the kidnapped person to escape 
their far-spread and tenacious net. This 
curious and interesting feature in the Coo- 
lie trade ought to be put in a clear light 
and studied more positively. I think never- 
theless that it will be a most difficult, 
though possible, thing to destroy any such 
organisations, while they command large 
sums of money, numbers, and are fortified 
by common danger, crime, and the facili- 
ties of enormous profits. 

There is a feature in the Coolie trade that 
has attracted more than the rest, and very 
undeservedly, the attention of the world— 
I mean the catastrophes that have occurred 
to ships transporting coolies to America. 
This is an act of the Coolie trade that 
shows unheard-of horrors in an undisguised 
light. Perhaps modern naval history has 
nothing to compare, in extraordinary tragi- 
cal and atrocious circumstances, to the fate 
of many coolie ships. Even during the 
most implacable wars, the scas have not 
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seen many as dreadful massacres, piracies, 
burnings and horrible destructions. A ship 
burning, with its cargo of hundreds of 
coolies shut in by iron gratings, and de- 
voted to a horrible death, while the crew 
disappeared on the horizon, rowing away 
from the tremendous scene, and leaving no 
compassionate eye to look at the woeful 
spot but He who is everywhere present in 


the vast solitudes of the waters; the inex- 


pressible agonies, the horrid cries and 
hopeless imprecations, the writhing, pant- 
ing, convulsive mass of hundreds of suffer- 
ing human bodies heaped into the furnace, 
the roaring rage of the fire, the waters fin- 
ally rushing in through the breaches made 
by the implacable element and stifling the 
last groans of the expiring wretches, suck- 
ing down into the abyss from the sight 
of heaven the horrid hecatomb, while a 
pyramid of smoke alone remains slowly 
raising itself to the heavens like the dark 
spirit of vengeance and retribution. This 
is no dream, no hallucination, no morbid 
invention of the horrible; this is no rheto- 
rical imagery; this is less than the actual 
truth ; these are a few lines of the terrible 
tragedy acted and acted again on the Pacific 
Ocean, a consequence of the sacra auri fames. 

I will now ask every candid person, Who 
is the criminal in this crime? It is readi- 
ly answered that if the crime be arson the 
criminal is the man who lights the fire. 
Then the coolies are the criminals; they 
set fire to the ship, and they burn them- 
selves. It is however a terrible suicide. 
To pronounce justly on this question, a 
special enquiry ought to be made in the 
case of every ship that is burnt or plunder- 
ed. It may be that very often the taking 
of the ships by the coolies on board was 
the result of a premeditated plan and that 
pirates had taken the garb of emigrants for 
this purpose. In other instances bad treat- 
ment may have driven some cargoes to any 
extremity. It is not fair, on the whole, to 
adduce as examples of the coolie trader’s 
cruelties, cases in which the coolies have 


been the workers of cruelty. I notice in 
the article on Macao and its Slave Trade a 
list of ships that have been the scene of 
eruelty, and bloodshed, but it is remark- 
able that the cruel blood-spillers are in 
every case the coolies. It seems a very 
strange way of reasoning to decide that the 
assassinated persons were more cruel than 
the assassins. The fact is that the object of 
the Coolie trade is to take coolies to 


America alive. No one will admit that 


- people will risk a large amount of money 


to decoy a number of Chinese simply for 
the pleasure of being murdered by them 
on board a ship on the Pacific Ocean. This 
notion, being the acme of absurdity, is 
however the logical basis of such argu- 
ments against the Coolie trade as refer to 
the burning of ships and murderings of 
crews by Chinese coolies; The greatest 
amount of cruelty that the Chinese emi- 
grants have to suffer is during the process 
of exacting from them in shape of work the: 
capital and interest of the money they cost. 
Capital does not care for lives, sentiments, 
humanities; capital cares only for interest. 
The coolie on his arrival in America must 
be submitted to a process that will squeeze 
out of him the greatest amount of value. 
If the death of the coolie be economically 
advantageous for the capitalist, work will 
put the coolie to death. I am not referring 
to any particular person and do not mean to 
give offence. I simply argue on positive 
conclusions from the history of capital and 
labour. The fate of the Indians in South 
America is a sufficient illustration for Peru; 
the over working of children and women 
in European factories is another form of 
this same economical theorem. How many 
smooth-faced law-abiding Europeans, rich, 
industrial men, are more cruel a thousand 
times than the drunken, brutal, murderous 
coolie-ship sailor! The coolie in fact is to 
be made in money, and if humanity will do 
the job no one on earth will be more amiably 
treated, but if cruelty is necessary no one 
will be submitted to keener torture. There 
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are, however, in nations, two distinct in- 
terests at work—the one I will call the in- 
dividual, and the other the general interest. 
All the harm is done by the antagonism 
’ of these two, and the stronger, the blinder 
the individual interest, the weaker a na- 
tion becomes. Individual interest does not 
understand self sacrifice; general interest 
lives by it. Perhaps tropical America has 
not understood that free labour, although 
not so favourable for the momentary in- 
terest of the few, is a much more solid 
basis for national prosperity and greatness. 
The large amounts of money that slave or 
contract labour may bring to the privileged 
will be carried as tribute to the European 
centres of dissipation, but it is only with the 
money, hardly won by the steady work of 
small proprietors, cultivators, and indus- 
trious men, that the nation really enriches 
and fortifies itself. 

The author of the article on Macao and 
its Slave Trade is remarkably unjust in his 
appreciation of Portuguese local official in- 
tervention in the Coolie trade at Macao. 
He seems to be blind to the brilliant ins- 
tances of disinterestedness, courage, fore- 
sight, and prudence on the part of many 
Portuguese officials here. There is 4 no- 
tion current among red-hot anti-coolie 
detractors, that the governors of Macao 
ought to put at once a stop to the trade, 
and as they have not seen this done vio- 
lently, they condemn all the well-thought 
and considerate actions of honest and intel- 
ligent men. They are exceedingly few, I 
own—they are so few that they look strange 
to the multitude, and fall very often under 
the overwhelming wave of intrigue,—but 
we have still some of these men to spare 
who are an honour to any time and any 
country. For these men the government 
of Macao must be a terrible appointment. 
They will work here for the good of their 
country as honestly and strenuously as 
anywhere else, without hope of correspond- 
ing equivalent reward in any shape, and 
their names will be slandered, their inten- 


tions misrepresented, their reasons miscall- 
ed. The metropolis is remarkably igno- 
rant about Macao and Chinese affairs, and 
it so happens that very often an honest 
official is suddenly shuffled from any other 
post to the governorship of Macao, and 
must feel exactly in the same bewildering 
moral situation as the somnambulist who . 
would suddenly awake standing over an 
abyss upon a telegraph wire. The Coolie 
trade difficulties, the Chinese antagonism 
assiduously stirred up for anti-coolie pur- 
poses by English officials (I hope not to be 
contradicted on this point for English vera- 
city’s sake), the rascally, powerful and un- 
scrupulous kidnapping element, the opposi- 
tion of dishonest and degraded Portuguese 
officials on whom the kidnapping ele- 
ment generally leans, a thousand evils 
springing up from mysterious sources, & 
perfection of combination in difficult and 
almost insuperable obstacles, —all this 
the Portuguese Governor must meet at 
Macao, unprovided by the metropolis, un- 
armed for such a giant's struggle, if not sus- 
tained by personal high qualities. There 
is a constant chorus of kidnappers exclaim- 
ing here and in the metropolis that Chinese 


‘emigration must be kept up for patriotism's 


sake; there are ignorance and corruption 
listening with applause, and there is poor 
honesty alone and slandered working hard 
in the cause of true and real patriotism. I 
would commend to your respect many 
honourable names, but I will take the 
present Governor of Macao as an example. 
His action in the Coolie-trade business 
(which he received from his predecessor in a 
still chaotic and ungovernable state, though 
great good had been done) is a remarkable 
instance of the unwavering application of 
a system that is intended to destroy by 
degrees all the evils of the Coolie trade 
without bringing ruin on people that have 
not deserved it. I must notice that, al- 
though the kidnappers and Coolie dealers 
may be the worst of men, the Portuguese 
Government has countenanced them for 
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some years,and allowed every other trade 
to come to them, and it would be unfair to 
suddenly take from them a promised and 
expected protection. By a gradual pres- 
sure of judicious administrative measures 
the present Governor has put down a great 
deal of evil and reduced the Coolie trade 
malpractices to a minimum. You have 
witnessed his efforts; you may judge the 
truth of what I say. 

Portugal has not the slightest real inter- 
est in the contract system of emigration. 
The Coolies belong to a foreign country, and 
leave in foreign ships; the money is spent and 
won by foreigners ; the Coolies are kidnap- 
ped or otherwise decoyed by men of dubious 
and unknown nationalities. Finally, no 
sensible advantage is produced to Portugal 
by the Macao Coolie Trade; except that 
those men of unknown nationalities, who 
live by kidnapping, claiming to be Portu- 
guese, rejoice in the protection of a regular 
government for their irregular practices, 
and pay for it. They gamble very much; 
and the Pactolus that flows in to Macao is 
drained away by the gambling houses. 
The revenue of the Colony shows a sur- 
plus, and that is all: every one remains 
poor. These are the advantages. 

Let us sum up now the disadvantages. 
First and worst of all, the deep and irreme- 
diable degradation and moral disorganisa- 
tion necessarily incidental to Coolie dealing 
Spreads and invades every social element 
here; Macao becomes the place of refuge of 
every stupid and cruel criminal that comes 
to find business congenial to his tastes; 
the money, easily won, puts into the hands 
of the most unprincipled the greatest 
force, and honesty is hunted down by them 
everywhere, by all kind of strange devices 
and subtle inventions, until they can suc- 
ceed in expunging it altogether from 
Macao. All other trade merges gradually 
into the Coolie trade. This trade is not a 


hen that lays golden eggs ; it is a minotaur - 


that makes an Augean stable of Macao. 
A rich and abundant harvest of hatred is 


reaped everywhere; in the Chinese Empire, 
England, and the China Colonies: they 
hate Macao. I think that there is not one 
single civilised nation in the world that 
knows this colony and does not despise it. 
I do not know, at least, a single word of 
praise bestowed upon it during her Coolie- 
trade phase, and know of many severe and 
terrible imprecations against it in many 
languages. The Portuguese name has 
been defamed at Macao by men that are 
neither by race, nor tradition, nor educa- 
tion, other than Asiatic bandits, picked up 
in every obscure quarter of these piratical 
Malayan and Chinese seas. They have 
thriven here on 2 most immoral and shame- 
less occupation. There is one item more, 
to add to all that I have enumerated for 
Portugal to get by the Coolie trade at 
Macad. It is dishonour! 

I have finished the sum, and now let the 
Portuguese nation look at it, compare the 
advantages with the disadvantages, and 
choose either $200,000 during a few, very 
few years, or her honour, her own high and 
immaculate honour, that was won by the 
sword of her warriors, by the pen of her 
writers, by the ships of her navigators, by 
the word of her missionaries. They all 
await your decision who have it in your 
power to decide; they wait and they doubt, 
and they fear, because the choice seems 
slow and hesitating; they fear that this 
hesitation may bring their grandsons to a 
decision that will make them unworthy of 
such ancestors. The past fears to be killed 
by the present. 

I hope that the voice of the glorious past 
will not be hushed in the hearts of my 
fellow-countrymen, and that they will again 
ennoble Macao as a true P ortuguese colony, 
that they will strive to bring it up from 
its gradual sinking towards inevitable and 
hopeless out degradation and shame, and 
will chase and expel the horrible amount 
of ruffianism that is here at work to make 
of this place a new and more infamous 
Algiers. P. G. Musnrer. 
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OF NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the Canton Vernacu- 
lar of Chinese. By Rev. J. Chalmers, 
u.A. 4th edition. Hongkong: Lane, 
Crawford & Co. 18783. 

Mr Chalmers’ most useful little work is 
too well known to need praise. The pre- 
sent edition shews two important improve- 
ments on those which preceded it—a vast 
addition to the number of words given, 
increasing the bulk of the volume by one 
third, and the adoption of the “ numera- 
tive” before substantives in cases where it 
is possible to give it. All students of the 
vernacular are aware of the facilities which 
this arrangement presents to the learner, 
and we trust that in future no dictionaries 
will be published in any dialect without 
containing similar information. 

We learn that Dr. Williams’ forthcoming 
Dictionary will extend to 1,400 pages. It 
is naturally looked for with some eagerness, 
by students of the language. 


A Retrospect of Political and Commercial 
A ffairs in China during the Five Years 
1868-1872. Reprinted from the North 
China Herald. Shanghai, 1873. 

This volume isa reprint of the Annual 
Summaries published by the North China 
Herald, and as such will be found most 
useful to those who desire to have at hand a 
record of recent events. An index would 
greatly improve the work, which will, we 
trust, see a second edition in an enlarged 


_ form. An entire series of Retrospects dat- 


ing back say to 1859 would be most valuable. 
The commercial portion of the present work 
is, like the political part, compiled with 
much ability. 


Three very valuable bound manuscripts 
have been placed in the Hongkong City 
Hall Library. They are:—(l) The origi- 
nal MS. of Morrison’s Chinese Grammar— 
the father, as it may be termed, of Anglo- 
Chinese works—dated Macao 1811; (2) A 
Latin and Chinese MS. Dictionary by the 
R. C. Missionaries, transcribed from the 
original in 1806 and pronounced at that 
time by Sir William Jones, as a note on the 
cover in Dr. Morrison’s handwriting in- 
forms us, to be ‘“‘of inestimable value ;” 
and (3) a Chinese and Latin MS. Dic- 
tionary, dated 1872. 

We understand that the Japanese Go- 
vernment is taking steps to have a history 
of the Empire written, and materials are 
being accumulated rapidly. A native who 
presented the Government with thirty 
volumes of great antiquity containing a 
history of the Emperors was rewarded (?) 
with $50. 

All students of Chinese history will be 
glad to learn that Mr W. F. Mayers’ long- 
promised Biographical Dictionary is at 
length in the press, the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Office at Shanghai having undertaken 
the work. Its appearance may be looked 
for early next year. The typography of the 
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portion new completed is said to be most 

satisfactory. 

Kinsé Shiriaku. A History of Japan from 
1858 to 1869. Translated from the 
Japanese by BE. M. Satow. Japun 
Mail Office. Yokohama, 1873. 

This work, by a member of the Japanese 
Foreign Department, treats of the history of 
the Empire from the arrival of Commodore 
Perry in 1853, to the voluntary submission 
of the daimios in 1869, whereby they re- 
stored to the Crown the powers they had 
so long independently exercised. Mr Sutow 
has put it into readable English, and those 
interested in the country will find it a 
useful handbook. Its great want is an 
index—an omission which we may hope to 
see supplied in a second edition. 

The Courier announces that the Chinese 
‘Pocket Dictionary” about to be published 
by Mr. G. C. Stent will ‘be substantially 
an abridgement of Mr. Stent’s Vocabulary 
published a year ago, and which has had, 
as predicted, a comparatively rapid sale, 
the entire first edition being now, we be- 
lieve, sold off.” The ‘‘ Pocket Dictionary ”’ 
will be somewhat after the style of ‘‘ John- 
son’s Pocket Dictionary ” of English; and 
being, as the name implies, easily carried 
about, will enable the student whenever, 
and wherever, either in Court or camp, in 
street or office, he heurs or sees a new 
word or phrase to ‘‘make a note of it” 
there and then ;—thus tending to promote 
that cultivation of the popular speech and 
literature of China to the illustration of 
which Mr. Stent has already rendered sub- 
stantial service. 

Amongst the other announcements of 
works in the press we note that of a French 
and Chinese Vocabulary by M. Giquel of 
the Foochow Arsenal; and of a second 
edition of Wylie’s Translation of Hers- 
chell’s Astronomy. M. Giquel will render 
good service to his countrymen, and Mr 


Wylie is to be congratulated on that suc- 
cess of the first edition of his work which 
renders a second needful. 


In volume forty-second of the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, just pub- 
lished, we find three papers. relative to the 
Geography of Japan, viz :—‘‘ A Journey in 
Yezo.” By Capt. T. Blakiston (with Map.) 
‘¢ Notes on the East, North-east, and-West 
coasts of Yezo.” By Commander H. C. St. 
John; and a ‘“ Tour through the Provinces 
of Echigo, Echiu, Kaga and Noto, Japan. 
By J. Troup, Esq. (with Map)” There is 
also a paper, ‘“‘On the Island of Sagha- 
line (with a Map)” By Colonel Veniukoff. 
It is to be hoped, observes the Japan 
Gazette, that with the aid of these contribu- 
tions together with the very full and ac- 
curate paper on the Geography of Japan, 
read by Mr. Satow before the Asiatic 
Society, the geography and atlas-makers 
of England and the United States, and in- 
deed, of other countries also, will produce 
something like a true description of Japan. 

The Shanghai journals announce the 
publication of a work on photography in 
Chinese, by Dr. Dudgeon of Peking. We 
have not yet seen a copy, but the advance 
sheets are very favourably spoken of. We 
hope to give an extended notice of it in our 
next number. | 


The Peking Muyazine, No. 18.—The 
August number of this periodical reaches 
us very late, and we can only draw atten- 
tion to its list of contents which seem to 
be well selected. A chromo-lithograph of 
Gibraltar finds place in the issue and will 
doubtless add to its sale amongst the Chi- 
nese. 

Contents of No. 13.—Description of 
Gibraltar, with Chromo-lithographic illus- 
tration.—Quinine 4s a curative of Fever.— 
Mining and Transport of Coal and Iron.— 
Escape from the Tiger's den.— The Crystal 
Palace.— Vaccination. — Ste.m.— Varieties. 
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—The power of the mind over the body.— 
Preventives against drowning.—The old 
horse’s appeal for redress.—Vigour of a 
centenarian.—foreiyn News. — Englund ;— 
State Marriage between the Royal families 
of England and Russia.—Burning of the 
Alexandra Palace.—Telegraphic wire be- 
tween England and America.—The Rear- 
ing of horses.—Persia.—The Shah’s visit 
to Europe.—Austria.—The Czar’s visit.— 
Visit of the Japanese Ambassador. — United 
States.—Expedition to the North Pole.— 
Modoc Indians.—Japan.— Suppression of 
Insurrection.—National Exhibition.—Rus- 
sia.— Projected Railway to India. —Submis™ 
sion of Khiva.—Shanghai.—New Steam 
boat Company. (Lengthy advertisements 
occupy the last two pages.) : 


Peking, the Goal, the Sole Hope of Peace. A 
lecture by, G. Nye, Jr., Esq. Canton 
1878. 

Carrying on the thread of his former lec- 
ture, Mr Nye in this brings down his re- 
miniscences from the time when Lin's 
proceedings relative to Opium were made 
the pretext for the long-pending war, to 
the time when the truly great Sir Charles 
Elliot’s moderation and forbearance to- 
wards the infantile rulers of Canton pro- 
voked the loud and furious wrath of all the 
buccaneer party in China, 

The Opium-war (# term to which I note, 
but cannot allow, Mr. Nye’s objection) was 
the inevitable result of the accumulation of 
explosive materials which had been allowed 
at Canton ever since the lapse of the East 
India Company’s Monopoly in 1834. The 
Opium trade at Lintin was carried on, accord- 
ing to Captain Elliot, by ‘the desperate, 
the refuse, and probably the convicted of 
all the countries connected with China.’’* 
The shadow of authority maintained by 
the Company had ‘vanished, and nothing 
had been put in its place. The sad Napier 
episode was an attempt to hurry and drive 


* Opium-war Blue Book, p. 827. 


prejudiced and conservative people at a 
pace dictated by outsiders wholly without 
consideration of any kind for Chinese views. 
It lost us infinitely more ground than it 
gained—it certainly tended to establish our 
elementary position of mere dominant brute 
force, but we have only to look at the Ja- 
pan of the present day, then even more 
jealously closed to us than China, to see 
that the shortest way is not always the 
quickest. If one may represent the pro- 
gress of cordiality and good feeling be- 
tween foreigners and Chinese by the hand 
of a dial, one must imagine it moving slowly 
and steadily backwards from 1517 to 1637. 
During most of the seventeenth century it 
is stationary ata very low figure; about 
1689 it wavers and begins to rise, so slowly 
that it is only by comparison of different 
periods that its motion can be seen at all. 
Nevertheless it is imperceptibly rising until 
1834, when headstrong and impatient per- 
sons take upon them to hasten the day by 
the simple process of violently putting on 
the clock. The hand stops of course at the 
artificially high figure to which it has been 
forced, but it moves no more, the works. 
within are damaged, perhaps hopelessly, 
and, what is worse, the sun will not hurry 
because the clock has been hastened. 
Almost the only two persons whom one 
can contemplate with satisfaction in this 
pitiful Opium war are those of Lin and 
Elliot, and, but for the ignorance, the 
dense ignorance of the former, it would be 
no unworthy comparison between them. 
His ignorance was his misfortune, not his 
fault. Each had set before him the simple 
object of doing his duty to his country with- 
out fear or favour, each wished to abolish 
a hateful and violent traffic, each was the 
mark for violent and unthinking abuise.* 
Space however forbids further reference 
to this interesting subject. Mr. Nye has 
related the celebrated blockade of the Fac- 
tories from the inside, and has enlivened his 


* For Elliot's share of it see Chinese Reposi- 
tory, X%. circa p. 375. 
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narration with one or two very good stories. 
But I cannot agree with his view (p. 3) of 
the rectitude of England’s attitude towards 
China. A. L. 


A Chinese English Dictionary of the Verna- 
cular or Spoken Language of Amoy. 
By Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.a., LL.D. 
Tribner & Co. 1878. 

This may be termed the first dictionary 
with any pretensions to completeness ever 
published in this Vernacular, containing 
moreover, as it does, the variations in 
Chang-chew and Chin-chew. Dr. Douglas 
strikes the right note in maintaining that 
the term “dialect” as applied to the 
Vernaculars of China is a misnomer, and 
that each of the great linguistic subdivi- 
sions of what we are pleased to call Chi- 
nese are in reality separate languages. He 
might have still further enforced his 
argument by remarking that the Chi- 
nese themselves have no generic term 
for the colloquial, though ‘‘ Kwan hua” 
is deemed the language par excellence. Of 
‘the execution of Dr. Douglas’s work we 
can speak with unqualified praise, saving 
and except the absence of the Chinese 
character. This renders it useless for pur- 


NOTES 


NOTES. 

CuIneEseE Pons, (Vol. I pp. 62 and 137).— 
In answer to a query in the last volume I 
may note that a common pun amongst the 
Chinese is, when any one persists in drink- 
ing cold water, to retort ‘‘t‘a pu hsien 
liang ” ti, ys ijt tht “he does not 
shrink from cold,” which, with the same 
tones, may be translated ‘‘ t‘a pu hsien 


liang” if), x ee 1=3 ‘he is up to no 


good.” An impromptu pun I heard from 


poses of comparison, and will be a drawback 
to its usefulness even to Amoy students. 
Still the vernacular it deals with is so 
extensively spoken that it will be a decided 
assistance to students of the colloquial. 
It is by the way the first Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionary we have seen in which the typo- 
graphical arrangement is satisfactory, the 
eye being able at any distance at which the 
text is legible to distinguish between the 
Chinese and English words. - Dr. Douglas 
may very sincerely be congratulated upon 
having produced a most valuable work, and 
we trust that it will meet with an exten- 
sive sale. 


Dr. Wong Taou, a well known native 
scholar in Hongkong, is about to publish a 
history of the Franco-Prussian War, in 
Chinese. The work is from the press of the 
Chinese Printing and Publishing Company, 
and is now in the hands of the book-bind- 
ers. It is in fourteen volumes, bound into 
eight books, and contains about 660,000 
characters. As far as we can learn, it is 
likely to be very popular amongst the Chi- 
nese, though the price is fixed at $4 and $3 
per copy according to the quality of the 
paper. A large number of the edition 
printed off (1,000) are already bespoken.. 


AND QUERIES. 


an inn-keeper near Peking is worthy of a 
Tom Hood. I asked the man in joke if he 
was a hsiu ts‘ai *‘ bachelor of arts.” He 
answered ‘‘ Wo shih chin shih,” ‘I am a 
master of arts.” ‘* How is that?” I asked. 
“‘ Chin shih yen” id Ne Ae ‘I am short 
sighted,” he replied. 

I hope these two examples will satisfy 
your inquirer that the infamous habit of 
punning finds its votaries even amongst this 
staid people. Hune Mao-tTsz. 
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VaLvue or Casu.—The following table, 
shewing the value of good cash VRE) and 
the variation of value according to the pro- 
portion of inferior cash 9) in each 
hundred, may be of some interest to the 
readers of the China Review. 

The expressions ka ‘ng in F_), ka luk 
H))! oa) &c. are the colloquial and con- 
tracted formule for stating the different 
rates of valuation. Ka (Jf}) means to add, 
and the idea is, that five times ten cash add- 
ed to 100 cash gives the value of one mace 
at the rate ka ’ng 6) 1) Fi), so six times 
ten, seven times &c., added to 100 cash give 
the value of one mace at the rates ka luk 
SMFS) ka teat (in—b) dc. 

There are two qualities of good cash 
which differ in the color of the brass and 
in being thick or thin. They also vary in 
diameter, but the strings of cash, recogniz- 
ed as good, contain both large and small, 
go put up that each half string of fifty ta- 
pers gradually from one end to the other. 

Inferior cash are divided into three quali- 
ties; of the lst quality 10 inferior cash—6 
good cash; of the 2nd quality 10 inferior 
cash=5 good cash; of the 8rd quality 10 
inferior cash—4 good cash. 

These inferior cash, besides their general 
use for diluting the good ones, are almost 
universally the currency used for charity 
to beggars who go about the streets and 
frequent the shops. 

There are many stalls in the streets for 
the sale of inferior cash, and much of the 
time of the money changers is occupied in 
putting up cash in strings of one hundred, 
with the due proportion of inferior cash to 
suit all purchasers. 

Some common articles are mentioned as 
purchasable by a giyen kind of cash. Any 
kind of cash may be used, but there will be 
a corresponding variation of price. 

7m Fy (Ali good cash). 1 mace=14 cts. 
=150 cash.—$1.00—7.2—1080 cash. To 
be used to buy duoks, chickens, and eggs. 

DWH (Au good cash but some thin). 1 
mace=—14 _ cts.=—160 cash. —$1.00—7.2— 


1162 cash. Current for all purposes, but re- 
quired in payment for wood, oil and rice. 

Im 4 (15 per cent inferior cash). 1 
mace=14 cts.—170 cash. — $1.00=7.2— 
1224 cash. May be used to pay for pork 
and vegetables, fish, salt-fish, beef, &c. 

7m vAN (25 per cent inferior cash). 1 
mace=—14 cts.=180 cash. — $1.00—7.2— 
1296 cash. Used when dining in eating 
houses. 

mw Fu (40 per cent inferior cash). 1 
mace—14 cts.=190 cash. — $1.00—=7.2— 
1868 cash. To pay for tea and cakes at 
restaurants. Not current for ordinary 
traffic. 

iit + (50 per cent inferior cash). 1 
mace—14 cts.—200 cash. — $1.00=7.2— 
1440 cash. To pay for tea and cakes at 
restaurants. Not current for ordinary 
traffic. 

Since the market value of cash varies 
from time to time, and since the quality of 
inferior cash, used in different lots may not 
be the same, the above can only be consi- 
dered an approximation, but it will serve 
as a key to any one who, from inclination 
or necessity, may have occasion to study 
the minute divisions of value which the 
Chinese are accustomed to estimate in their 
daily transactions. It will also show at 
what a disadvantage the foreigner stands, 
in any transaction with a native in which 
cash is concerned. 

J. G. K. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE AMONG THE PounTI 
CHINESE.— Vol. IT. p. 57 states in an other- 
wise very able paper from Amoy that “in 
the Canton province, it (viz. the crime of 
female infanticide) seems almost unknown 
amongst the Puntis, while it is prevalent 


‘among the Hakkas, and the Hoklos."—I 


am very sorry that I cannot agree with the 
writer. During the last six or seven years, 
whilst travelling, and temporarily residing, 
in several Punti Districts, the fact of the 
crime in question heing generally and 
largely practisod has become a mournful 
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conviction with me. As to the investiga- 


tions suggested, I may be allowed to say. 


that, though poverty is generally put forth 
as an excuse, the motives of this barbarous 
custom are nothing less than covetousness. 
The poor say the mother must work for 
her living, and cannot attend to her baby ; 
the rich say they do not want any more 
girls. Since the Protestant missions have 
been established in the country, and peo- 
ple have been taught the command ‘ Do 
not kill,” and have had pointed out to them 
the example of the beasts, who do not forsake 
their young, matters are known to be 
mending a little. Some have become 
ashamed of their wicked ways, and several 
mothers have claimed their children who 
had been rescued by Christian charity. 
J. N. 


THe Moon anpd CHINESE MoNTHS; 
Eoiieses oF THE Moon.—Perhaps others 
were puzzled, as I was, to find the Eclipse 
of the Moon of the 12th of May last occur- 
ring on the 16th day of the Chinese month 
or moon, and that too in a short month of 
29 days. One was disposed to suspect 
something wrong in the Chinese reckon- 
ing. But reference to European almanacs 
confirms the Chinese Calendar. The pe- 
riod from New Moon to New Moon in this 
case was 29 days 10 hours 88 minutes, 
which was thus divided :— 


From New Moon of April 27 
to Full Moon of May 12,... 
From Full Moon of May 12 
to New Moon of May 26,... 


Days H. M. 
15 12 85 


{ 18 22 8 


29 10 38 


Thus the moon on this occasion took 88 
or 89 hours longer in the first than in the 
second half of her journey. How is this 
to be accounted for? Mainly as follows. 
She was in apogee early on the 6th of May. 
Hence her progress from New to Full was 
chiefty through the more distant part of 
her orbit. She had a longer sweep to 
make, and she travelled slower in making 
it, as planets always do in such cases. 


It appears then that we cannot depend 
upon the full moon’s coming precisely in 
the middle of the Chinese month, or even 
of the exact lunar month ;—it may be a 
day or two earlier or later. 

The Notices of Eclipses in the ‘‘ Chroni- 
cle and Directory”’ need improvement— 
vide page 6 of this year’s issue. The no- 
tice of the eclipse of May 12th may be 
right if taken as for Greenwich time by 
astronomical reckoning, but is wrong, 
even in the day, if understood as an ordi- 
nary reader would naturally understand it. 
And it is not of much profit for us here to 
be told whether or not an eclipse is visible 
‘‘at Greenwich.” 

There is to be an eclipse of the moon on 
the night of the 4th of November next. I 
feel pretty safe in saying that it will be 
visible all over China and Japan; and I 
think that at Hongkong it will commence 
at (about) 9.48 p.m., become total at 10.46, 
continue total until ten minutes past mid- 
night, and conclude at about 1.12 a.m. of 
the Sth. 

Formosa. W. G. 

GinsEnG.—(Vol. I., p. 400.)—1 regret 
that I am precluded, by want of access to 
proper sources of information, from giving - 
a full and satisfactory answer to the 
Queries under this head; but the following 
jottings may possibly be of some interest 
to L. B. J. The most valued kind of Gin- 
seng is that from Korea, which both in 
China and Japan is sold at a very high 
price. Mr. Hanbury (Notes on Chin. Mat. 
Med. 83), refers on this subject to Lock- 
hart’s ‘Medical Missionary in China,’ ed. 
2., p. 107, which, though not accessible to 
me, may be to the querist. Kaempfer,— 
the plant figured by whom as that of Gin- 
seng it may be well to remark is not the 
true one, but Sium Ninsi, L., belonging to 
the allied order Apiaceae,—writes of it 
(Amoen. Exot., 821); ‘‘ Venditur optimae 
radicis unum Cutti (i.e. quinque qaadrantes 
librae Belgicae) Teilis sive Ioachimicis plus 
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minus centum ;” that is,—supposing Teilt 
to mean Taels, of which I do not profess 
to be at all sure,—about $140 per catty. 
With regard to the question whether the 
American Ginseng,—Panax quinquefolium, 
L.,—the root of which is imported here, is 
identical with that of China, ‘‘adhuc sub 
iudice lis est.” Perhaps the majority of 
modern writers have inclined to the affir- 
mative; and Prof. Asa Gray, with the 
Japanese plant before him, writes (Mem. 
Amer. Acad. Arts & Se. n.s. vi. 891): “ Ex- 
actly our North Eastern American Gin- 
seng. The early missionaries were correct 
in their identification of the Ginseng of 
America with that of Tartary; and the 
Himalayan plant may be safely added to 
the species.”"* On the other hand, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist and most trustworthy 
observer, M. Maximowicz, now Secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg, who has travelled extensively 
throughout Manchuria, and resided for 
several years in Japan, and who specially 
investigated this subject, examining thou- 
sands of specimens in their places of growth, 
observes (Mélanges biolog. Acad. Sc. St. 
Pétersb. vi. 265) ‘‘ contra opinionem recen- 
ticrum, persuasum mihi est formas asia- 
ticas et americanam specie differre ;” and, 
following in this the late Prof. C. A. 
Meyer, he admits four distinct species—P. 
quinquefolium, L., from North America; 
P. Ginseng, C. A. M., from Korea, Man- 
churia and China, but not from Japan, 
except as an object of cultivation; P. 
repens, Maxim., from Japan ; and P. pseudo- 


Ginseng, Wall., from the Himalaya and | 


Nipal; all of which he asserts to have very 
different roots. And my friend Dr. Bret- 
schneider, physician to the Russian Lega- 
tion in Peking, well known for his re- 


* In his address ‘On Sequoia and its His- 
tory,’ delivered before the American Association 
for the advancement of Science, at Dubuque, 
Iowa, in August last year, he speaks with less 
confidence. ‘‘ Whether the Asiatic and the At- 
lantic American Ginsengs are exactly of the same 
species or not is somewhat uncertain ; but they 
are hardly, if at all, distinguishable.” 


scarches in Oriental Materia Medica, in a 
letter he wrote me towards the close of 
last year, remarks ;—'‘ La racine que les 
chinois appellent Ginseng étranger differe 
beaucoup de la drogue chinoise.” The 
wild plant is apparently extremely rare ; 
and its root, which attains a weight of a 
pound, appears to be far more highly priz- 
ed than the cultivated one, which is neces- 
sarily the source of the greater portion of 
the drug. Pere Jartoux, in the tenth 
volume of the ‘ Lettres édifiantes et curi- 
euses,’ and Du Halde, in his Description 
of China, have given copious details re- 
garding this medicine; but I am unable to 
refer to these works where I now write. 
Western physicians do not recognize the 
medicinal value of the drug. 
H. F. H. 

SopHora Japonica.—(Vol. I. p.899.)—Ac- 
cording to Rosenthal (Synops. Plant. dia- 
phor. 1080), every part of this pretty tree, 
of which there are many specimens grow- 
ing in Hongkong,—abounds to such a 
degree in a cathartic principle, that those 
engaged in working the wood are liable to 


‘be attacked by colic and diarrhea ;—an 


effect also resulting from the internal use 
of water into which its flowers have acciden- 
tally fallen. If this statement is correct, 
the medicinal properties of an infusion of 
its pods may be readily inferred. The un- 
expanded flower-buds are very largely em- 
ployed in China, under the name of Hwae- 
hwa + 46 as a yellow dye, on which sub- 
ject a good deal of information may be 
found in M. Rondot’s ‘Notice du Vert de 
Chine,’ pp. 108 seq. Notwithstanding the 
specific name, this tree does not appear to 
be really a native of Japan, but to have 
been introduced thither from China. | 
Kaempfer, writing in 1712, says of it 
(Amoen. Exot., 741); ‘‘ Exotica arbor, et 
hoc coelo rara est ac fere sterilis.” I may 
add that the querist is mistaken in sup- 
posing the tree to have any affinity at all 
with the Ash. H. F. H. 
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WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA.—(Vol. I., p. 
899.)—The address by Dr. Asa Gray, al- 
luded to by Herbalist, a copy of which lies 
before me, has for its object to discuss the 
relationship of existing arboreal vegetation 
with that of the tertiary period,—the fa- 
mous ‘Mammoth Tree’ of California,—WSe- 
quota gigantea, Torr,—serving as an appro- 
priate text, and the Darwinian hypothesis 
furnishing in part a solution. The Chinese 
tree referred to by the Professor is Glyp- 
tostrobus heterophyilus, Endl., the 7K AA 
of the Chinese, so universally planted in 
close avenues along all the creeks in the 
vicinity of Canton, and in connexion with 
which I believe some geomantic super- 
stition exists amongst the natives.* 
Though, in this neighborhood, it seems 
never to attain a height of thirty feet, 
its structural affinity with the ‘Mam- 
moth tree’ is very considerable. Both of 
them, as well as the ‘ Redwood,’ — Se- 
quoia sempervirens, Endl.,—were formerly 
referred by eminent naturalists to the 
genus Taxodium, of which, as at present 
circumscribed, the ‘Bald Cypress’ of the 
Southern States of America,—T. distichum, 
Rich.,—is the only representative. This 


latter is so exceedingly like the Chinese, 


tree, that I am assured a lady, still resi- 


*The Juniperus aquatica of Roxburgh (Fl. 
Ind. iii. 888), to which he assigns the Chinese 
name Then tsong, and says is ‘‘common on the 
little uncultivated slips of land which separate 
rice lands in the vicinity of Canton,” is evidently 
this tree. I mention this, because it had not yet 
been identified by any modern botanist, but was 
relegated amongst the ‘species incertae sedis,’ 
by both Endlicher and Parlatore, in their mono- 


graphs. 
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dent in China, whose earlier years were 
passed in Mississippi, has always hitherto 
supposed them to be identical. 

H. F. H. 


| QUERIES. 
THE CasPIAN SEA.— Will any reader of 
these Notes and Queries give me the Chinese 


name of the Caspian Sea? 
SHAH. 


Tse Lvu-ya-sHu1.—In the “ Red Book” 
a certain amount of provincial revenue is 
put down as derived from miscellaneous 
sources or Zsa shui. I ‘asked a native offi- 
cial to particularize the items of Zsa shui 
in the Kiangsi province, and among others 
he gave me the Lu-ya-shui EB AB RR, 
I concluded this must bea tax on fishing 
cormorants, but he said it was not, and de- 
scribed it as a gun tax or license to shoot 
wild fowl; but as he quoted no authority I 
doubt the accuracy of his statement. Will 
any reader, possessing a copy of the BK 
fe FF Th BY Pi. kindly enlighten 
me on the subject, if that work enters into 
such details ? K. 


THe Haxxas.—Will any subscriber give 
me some information concerning the Origin 
and History of the Hakkas? 

T. L. B. 

[Our correspondent will find a large 
amount of the information he requires in 
Dr. Hitel’s interesting papers entitled ‘‘Eth- 
nographical Sketches of the Hakka Chi- 
nese,” in the early volumes of Notes and 
Queries on China and Japan.—Eb.| 
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THE YOUNG PRODIGY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE.) 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

CHAO HUA, IN AVOIDING HER RICH SUITOR, 
LOSES HER WAY. THE CENSOR MAO 
TAKES HER ON BOARD HIS BOAT. 

We must just say afew words about Lien 
Ching before we return to our heroine. 
We left Féng Yin in a state of disgust, and 
all the servants in high delight at Licn 
Ching’s success. Themen who had brought 
the news shouted, ‘‘Call the gentleman 
out,” whereat Yun Lu went into the inner 
part of the house and fetched Lien Ching. 
Féng Yin tried to look pleasant, and made 
him a low bow and offered his congratula- 
tions, and then the news-bearers led the 
successful candidate out and put him ina 
sedan chair and carried him off to a feast 
given by the Provincial authorities. Yin 
Lu asked a servant how Lien Ching had 
got in for the examination, and the man 
told him about the act of grace by which 
an extra candidate was allowed. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Féng Yin, “he will be so conceited now 
there will be no bearing him ; I shall he sure 
to quarrel with him if I stay here, so I will 
start home by myself, and you two lads 
can follow, when you are ready.” So he 
packed up his luggage and went off. 

Now for Chao Hua’s adventures again. 
Ning Wu Chih and Chu continued to go 


backwards and forwards between the Pre- 
sident's house and Pei Ching’s to settle the 
various formalities, the presents, and so on. 

One day, the marriage broker, Ning Wu 
Chih and his sister were sitting talking in 
the last-named’s room, when Chiu E the 
maid-servant, came by, and hearing voices 
inside stopped to listen. She heard her 
mistress’ mother say ‘‘ Pei Ching’s family 
and ours are both noble, so his presents 
ought to be handsome.” 

Chiu E said to herself, “If Yiin Lu is 
going to marry a Miss Pei Ching, our fa- 
mily will have to send presents, not receive 
them. I don’t understand it, so I will lis- 
ten a little longer.” But the talkers were 
all at the other end of the room, and she 
only heard indistinctly. Ning just then 
called for tea, and her maid Chun Wai went 
to fetch it. Chiu E let her pass and then 
called to her softly. Chun Wai, beckoned 
to her to follow her out of their mistress’ 
hearing, and then said, ‘You seem to have 
been too busy to put your head out of 
doors and hear the news. We are to have 
a feast to-morrow.” 

“What feast ?” asked Chiu E. 

Chun Wai saw that she had let out a 
secret, and refused to say any more, re- 
marking that her mistress was in a hurry 
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for the tea, and that she must be off; but 
Chiu E drew a silver hair pin from her 
head and said, ‘ Tell me all about it, and 
I will give you this.” 

‘*You must not tell Chao Hua then,” re- 
turned Chun Wei, “‘for if it comes to my 
mistress’ ears that I have let the cat out of 
the bag, it will be the death of me.”” She 
then told the other how Ning hated Lien 
Ching, and how she had taken advantage 
of her husband’s absence to make a match 
between her daughter and Pei Ching, 
through the agency of Ning Wu Chih and 
Chu, and how the next day was the one 
appointed for the receipt of the presents. 
She made Chiu E promise secrecy, and 
then went off with the silver hair-pin. 

Chiu E notwithstanding her promise, 
went directly to Chao Hua’s room and told 
her of the critical situation in which she 
was placed. Chao was very much alarmed, 
and began to weep. ‘‘ My father’s commands 
ought to hold good,’’ she sobbed; ‘why 
does my mother treat me thus? I will kill 
myself.” 

‘Do not do that,” said the maid ; ‘‘ your 
father will be back soon, and then you will 
be safe,”’ 

Chao Hua thought a little, and then 
remarked, ‘‘a desperate case demands a 
desperate remedy. How would it do, if we 
were to run away, and go to Lien Ching’s 
father’s home, which is close by, and wait 
there till my father returns?” 

**A capital plan” replied Chiu EK, ‘I will 
go at once and find out where his house is.” 
She came back in a few minutes and said 
‘We shall have to go out of the little gar- 
den door in the South-West wall, and turn 
to the South. Licn’s house is not moro 
than three quarters of a mile away and 
stands on the main road. The ouly dif- 
ficulty is that you and I are girls, and I 
think therefore that we ought to disguise 
ourselves as men, in order to preserve our- 
solves from insult and disgrace.” 

“Yes,” assented her mistress; ‘ but 
where are we to get men’s clothes?” 


‘There is a box of your brother's clothes 
in your room,” answered the maid; ‘‘ we 
can wear them.” 

So they opened the box, and finding all 
sorts of clothes there, they picked out what 
they wanted, and at midnight, when every 
one else was asleep, they put them on. 
Chiu E. declared her mistress made a very 
handsome young map, and that she herself 
would never have detected her. 

‘** How about my feet ?” asked Chao Hua. 

“Put on your brother’s boots,” suggest- 
ed the maid; ‘‘stuff them well with cotton, 
and put an extra quantity of binding? round 
your ancles. You can change when we 
get to Lien’s house.” 

Chao Hua put the boots on, as advised, 
and then washed the paint off her face, 
dressed her hair in masculine fashion, and 
put a small cap on. Chiu E too, dressed 
herself in commoner clothes with socks 
and shoes, not having compressed feet. 
Her mistress concealed about her person 
all the jewels and valuables she could lay 
her hands on, and very shortly before day- 
light the pair of them stole out of the house 
by the small garden door. They turned, 
as they supposed, to the South and walked 
along the main road, Chao Hua feeling very 
shamefaced whenever she meta man, but 
putting her head in the air, and taking long 
strides in order not to be detected. 

After walking for three hours and not 
reaching Lien’s house, they began to be 
frightened, and to thinik that they had lost 
their way,-so Chiu E. went up to an old fel- 
low who was passing, and asked him the 
way to the village of Hung Chien. ‘“‘My 
young friend” repliedhe. ‘You are going 
the wrong road, Hung Chien lies to the 
South West, and you are walking to the 
North Fast. You had better turn round 
and retrace your steps. The village is 
about four miles off ” 

The two girls were in great distress, be- 
cause if they went on, they did not know 
where they would get to, and if they turned. 
back they would have to pass their own 
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honse, where they would certainly be caught. 

As they were standing still in doubt and 
hesitation, a procession passed by, in which 
were three large sedan chairs. The man- 
darin who was in the first chair looked at 
them with great attention, and shortly after 
he and his retinue had gone by, a servant 
of his came up to Chao Hua and said to 
her ‘My master, who passed by in a chair 
just now wants to say something to you.” 

“TI and my servant,” replied Chao Hua 
in a great fright “are out for a stroll along 
the road. It would not be proper for us 
to go and trouble your master in this un- 
ceremonious fashion” 

‘‘My master is an Imperial Commis- 
sioner,” returned the man. ‘‘If he is to 
be contradicted, will you kindly come and 
do it yourself.” With that he caught hold 
of her sleeve. 

‘‘You are a nice polite kind of man,” 
screamed Chiu E, ‘‘My master is the son 
of a President, who is just as good as your 
master. How dare you touch him?” 

The man on this apologised, Chao Hua 
was still in doubt what to do, but Chiu E 
whispered to her to carry out the adventure 
with a bold heart, and so she made up her 
mind and followed the servant to the bank 
of the Yangtsze, and on board a boat which 
was moored to the bank. On entering the 
cabin she met the Mandarin, and making 
him a low bow she said: ‘‘My name is 
Hsiu Yiin Lu, Iam the son of Hsiu Hsi 


Au, late President of the Board of Rites. - 


Now that I have had the good fortune to 
Meet you, will you kindly tell me what 
commands you have for me.” 

Now this official was Mao Yii, whose 
house was burnt down some years ago, as 
_we narrated in the first chapter. He had 
now become quite a popular character, and 
had further been restored to office and ap- 
pointed to a Censorship in Peking, to which 
place he was now on the road with his wife 
and daughter. He had noticed a very good 
looking young fellow walking along in a 
dazed kind of manner, as if he were lost, 


and wishing to be of use to him, had sent 
his servant to invite the youth to his boat. 
He begged Chao Hua to be seated, and 
said to her. ‘“‘My name is Mao Yu. I 
know your father well, but never had the 
good fortune to meet you before. Iam on 
my way to Peking where I am appointed a 
censor, and I should have gone to pay my 
respects to the President before leaving, 
only I had heard that both you and he were 
at Wuchang for the examinations.” 

‘‘'We both of us did go to Wuchang ” 
returned Chao Hua, “and my father is 
there still, which is the reason why we have 
not been to pay you our congratulations on 
your distinguished success. I am glad of 
the opportunity of doing so now.” 

Thank you, “said Mao Yii,” but I must 
apologise for sending to fetch you in this 
unceremonious manner. The fact is that 
you were walking along in such a hesitating 
way, that I suspected that you were in some 
trouble or other, and I trusted to be able to 
help you. Is there anything the matter?” 

Chao Hua thought it best to tell the truth 
as nearly as she dared, and answered. ‘* My 
trouble is this, I am engaged to be married, 
my engagement is hateful to me, but my 
mother will not allow me to break it off.” 

‘‘ Well,” rejoined Mao Yi. “If the— 
young lady is not presentable, refuse your 
consent, and they cannot force you to marry 
her. There is no need for you to wander 
about the country like a servant out of 
place.” 

‘‘T have tried to convince my mother 
time after time” replied Chao Hua “ but 
she will not be persuaded and is deeply 
angry with me. If I stay at home I shall 
be saying or doing something I shall be 
sorry for, so I have run away in the hopes 
that she will change her mind during my 
absence. 

Mao Yii thought to himself that the 
young man's objections to his marriage 
must be caused by his having heard that 
his intended was of a bad disposition or 
was ill looking, and wondered to himself 
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whether he could persuade him to marry 
his daughter Hsiao Yen, so he addressed 
Chao Hua “ Under the circumstances I 
think you are acting quite rightly, and I 
will tell you what you had better do. Iam 
on my way to Peking, come with me and 
stay at my house there. As soon as you 
think you have been sufficient time absent 
from home to allow the marriage to be 
broken off, I will send you back with an 
escort.” 

Chao Hua felt that this proposal would 
exactly suit her requirements, and made a 
low bow saying ‘‘I can never sufficiently 
express my gratitude.” 

Mao Yii was glad to hear her consent, 
and at once ordered the boatmen to get the 
boat under weigh, and called to his servants 
to bring some wine. They drank together 
and Mao Yii led the conversation on to 
literature, and was pleased to find that his 
young friend was able to hold his own, 
and to discuss any given subject intclligen- 
tly. After they had finished their refresh- 
ment he led her into the forward cabin 
and begged her to make herself at home 
there. He then retired to the after cabin 
where his wife Pai und his daughter were. 
He told them all that Hsiu Yiin Lu, as he 
supposed, had said, and remarked. ‘I 
have met many clevcr young men, and 
many good looking young men, but a young 
man, so clever and good looking as this, 
never. Ihave a strong desire to make a 
match between him and Hsiao Yen here, 
and when he comes to hear what a nice 
little girl she is, he will be only too glad to 
agree to my proposal, more especially as 
he is trying to escape from a distasteful 
engagement now. I will tell the servants to 
shew him every attention, and when we get 
to Peking we will take further steps in the 
matter.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO UNEXPECTED EVENTS OCCUR, AN AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF SUCCESS, AND A PRE- 
BENTATION OF WEDDING GIFTS. TWO 


MISFORTUNES HAPPEN. A DAUGHTER 
IS LOST, AND A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 
REJECTED. 

We will content ourselves with saying 
that Mao Yit, and his party continued their 
journey to Peking, and change the subject. 

President Hsiu returned homewards by 
easy stages, and reached his house early on 
the morning of the 27th of the month. 
His wife instead of being glad to see him 
was quite horrified to hear of his arrival 
because this was the very day on which 
Pei Ching was going to send the presents. 
‘* If he had only been one day later,” she 
thought, ‘it would not have mattered. I 
will try and entice him into the garden, 
and get him to sit in the summer house, 
and then he will not hear the bearers bring- 


.ing in the presents at the front door.” 


Just then the President entered his wife's 
room, and greeted her affectionately, and 
informed her that the rest of the party 
were to leave Wuchang as soon as the lists 
were posted. He had not done speaking 
before the servants rushing in cried out 
** Master, mistress, there is a riot. The 
rioters have burst into the house and are 
calling for you.” 

Now these were not rioters, but merely 
some people from the nearest town, who 
had come to announce Lien Ching’s suc- 
cess to the President in hope of a reward, 
and when they saw the servants running 
away, and heard them scream, ‘* Murder ” 
and ‘‘ Robbers,” they called after them 
that they had brought good news of one of 
the gentlemen who lived there. The Pre- 
sident on this came out to ask whereabouts | 
on the list his son’s name appeared. They 
refused to tell him, until the reward which 
they were to receive had been settled. Af- 
ter some haggling the President promised 
them a certain sum, and they then pasted 
up a list in the hall which Hsiu read with 
much attention. But no sooner had he 
finished his perusal than he turned on them 
angrily and bade them begone, as a pack 
of cheats. 
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‘Well sir,” remonstrated the leader of 
the crowd ‘‘ We have come a long way, on- 
ly to get a scolding for our pains.” 

‘“‘ And lucky to get off so cheaply” re- 
turned Hsiu. ‘‘ Say another word I will 
have you flogged and put in the wooden 
collar.” 

‘“‘ Why ?” said the man who had spoken 
before.” The list is authentic and we have 
all heard that Lien Ching is engaged to 
your daughter.” 

‘*So he is, but he is only a lad of 15, and 
has never even passed the preliminary 
examinations for the first degree.” 

‘‘ The only thing I can say, sir” said the 
man ‘is that his name is the first on the 
list. Let us wait here a while, and the 
truth will be brought to light.” 

While the President was debating with 
himself what he should do with them, some 
more men from another town came in with 
a copy of the list, which they suspended 
by the side of the first, and behold both 
copies were identical, much to the delight 
of the first party, who suggested to Hsiu 
that he had better send them all to the Ma- 
gistrate as rogues and vagabonds, but be- 
fore he could answer them, in walked Feng 
Yin the tutor. This gentleman walked upto 
the President and making him a low bow 
congratulated him saying ‘‘ your son in law 
is first on the list.” 

‘“‘ How is that? asked Hsiu. 
no degree.” 

‘*He owes his success, as much to his 
sharpness, as to his literary acquirements,” 
answered Feng Yin, “for he found out 
that an Act of Grace had been published, 
and thereby obtained permission to com- 
pete.” 

The President was of course delighted, 
turned round to the news bearers and gave 
them the money he had promised, and in 
addition to this be gave orders that a pig 
and a sheep should be killed for them to 
Make merry with. 

While this was going on, a maidservant 
who had been listening to the tutor’s ac- 


‘“SHe had 


count, took the news of Lien Ching’s suc- 
cess to her mistress. Ning was perfectly 
horror struck. ‘I have ruined mysclf” 
she cried. ‘Lien Ching will now be a 
man of rank, and I have broken off the 
match with him: I expect Pei Ching’s 
presents every moment, and I can’t get my 
husband out of the way. What will be- 
come of me. With that she fainted. 

The attendants poured tea and water in- 
to her mouth to bring her to, and one 
maid went to tell Hsiu of the state his wife 
was in, and another to fetch Chao Hua to 
help her mother. But while these commo- 
tions were happening in the inner apart- 
ments there was still greater excitement in 
the hall. The President and the tutor were 
still talking together of Lien Ching’s suc- 
cess, when the noise of guns, and gongs 
and of shouting was heard outside the great 
gates. ‘‘ The news must have flown very 
fast.” remarked the tutor “‘ for these must 
be some of your friends come to congrat- 
ulate you.” Believing this to be the case the . 
two gentleman stood on one side and in 
walked a crowd of people dressed in silk 
carrying boxes and dishes, which they pro- 
ceeded to deposit in the hall. In these 
utensils were dainties of all kinds, wine, 
gold, silver, pearls, jewels, crape, silks, and 
satins in great profusion. Last of all, a 
sedan chair was brought in out of which 
stepped a woman dressed in red. Hsiu 
was utterly puzzled, and ordered a servant 
to bring him the list of articles which was 
lying on the top of these presents. He 
read it, and found the first item to be. 
“Gold to the value of 1,000 ounces of sil- 
ver,” and the other articles were almost of 
equal value, at the bottom in gilt letters 
was written ‘‘your son in law sends you a 
thousand greetings.” 

The President now broke out in a fury. 
‘Who is it that dares to play me such a 
trick as this? Bring that woman here.” 

The servants dragged her forward, and 
the President applying a very opprobrious 
epithet to her asked her who had sent her. 
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The woman who was no other than Cha, the 
marriage broker, smiled in a deprecatory 
manner and answered. ‘I hope you will 
not take offence, sir, for I have acted for 
the best, Mr. Pei Ching is both young and 
clever, and is therefore a good match for 
your talented daughter. The presents I 
have brought are gold to the value of 1,000 
taels, and jewels and other things to the 
amount of another thousand taels, and if 
there is any thing out of order I willhave it 
put right. Though you are a President, 
sir, Pei Ching’s father is a man of rank too, 
and I thought you would be pleased with 
what I havo done.” 

Hsiu here quite forgot his dignity, and 
stepped up to Chu, and struck her two 
or three blows on the face with his open 
hand, crying out. ‘My daughter has been 
engaged this long while to Lien Ching, as 
all the world knows, while you have been 
concocting a plan with young Pei Ching to 
force my daughter into a fresh engage- 
ment, believing that he was of sufficient 
rank and influence to do such a thing with 
impunity. But I will shew you that I do 
not wear the red button* for nothing. I 
will have you put to death.” 

Chu, in a deadly fright, and seeing stars 
from the effect of the slaps, sobbed out. 
‘‘T was only acting under orders from your 
lady and from Mr. Ning Wu Chih.” 

The President turned round to a servant, 
and told him to go and fetch Ning Wu 
Chih at once, but it so happened that this 
gentleman had come to the President's 
house in his sedan chair before the arrival 
of the presents, but hearing of his brother 
in law’s return from the porter, he dis- 
creetly turned round and went home again, 
and when the President’s servant was seat 
to fetch him, no one knew what had be- 
come of him. MHgsiu on being told this 
determined to have it out with his wife, 
but the maid who had gone to tell him of 
his wife's illness met him at this moment 


* Badge of a mandarin of the first or second 
class. 


and informed him of her mistress’ condi- 
tion. He rushed to his wife’s room and 
found her barely sensible and gasping for 
breath. He saw that she was properly 
attended to and then had Chu brought in 
to see the mischief she had done. ‘It is 
your machinations,” said he, ‘ that have 
brought my wife to this state. If she dies 
I will memorialise the Throne and have 
you and Pei Ching put to death.” 

But after a while the lady began to re- 
cover, and Hsiu to calm down, and he 
finally turned to Chu, and told her to be 
gone and to take the presents back to Pei 
Ching, and not to come in his way again. 
Chu begged very humbly that some one of 
the President’s followers might be sent with 
her to explain the matter in order to prevent 
further trouble. Hsiu thereupon went out 
and asked Fing Yin to accompany Chu to 
Pei Ching’s house and give that gentleman 
a piece of his mind. The tutor promised 
to do so, and all the presents were then 
taken up again by the coolies and they 
started in the direction of the rejected 
suitor’s house. 

The President then turned round to go to 
66 Ab 
Sir, cried she there is more trouble afoot.” 

‘Tg my wife worse then ?” Asked Hsiu. 

‘No Sir,” said the girl, “ buf my young 


his wife’s room but a maid met him. 


mistress and her maid are lost,” 

‘‘Lost, ejaculated Hsiu, ‘“ Impossible, 
she must be hiding somewhere in the 
garden.” 

“We have looked everywhere” rejoined 
the maid‘ but there are no signs of her or of 
Chiu E.” 

The President went to hunt for her him- 
self, but it was of no use. He now began 
to be terribly frightened, because he was 
afraid that his daughter had committed 
suicide rather than marry Pei Ching. He 
ordered the servants to look into all the 
retired corners to see if she had hanged 
herself, and he himself examined the well 
and the water tanks, but her body was not 
there. 
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Ning, when the President left her, was 
lying on her bed half conscious, but when 
she heard that the presents had becn sent 
away she felt immensely relicved, and got 
up. She had been sitting still in her chair 
for some time, when her husband walked in 
to tell her that Chao Hua was missing. He 
was in too great grief to reproach her 
violently ; he merely said ‘“‘ She was a good 
daughter to us both, and now she is lost, 
we do not know whether she is alivé or 
dead, and if she is dead, we have not even 
her body to bury.” 

Ning burst into tears and dcclared that 
if Chao Hua was dead, she herself would 
die too. While they were lamenting thus 
an old gardener came to the door, and asked 
to see his master. Hesaid: ‘*When I got 
up this morning, I found the little door 
in the garden wall open, although I had 
bolted it last night. It is possible that my 
young mistress and her maid have got out 
of the house that way and have run away.” 

‘* Of course,” said the President. ‘I will 
send after her st once.” 

‘““Yes”’ said Ning, “but send a trust- 
worthy servant who will make his cnquirics 
discreetly, for it will never do to let Lien 
Ching learn that his betrothed has been 
wandering all over the country.” 

The President said that he would take 
every care, and set his two oldest servants, 
who had been oflicial detcctives, to make 
search. 

CHAPTER IX. 

CHU, THE MARRIAGE BROKER PLAYS A TRICK 
ON PEI CHING. OUR YOUNG 8CHOLAR 
MAKES OUT THE GENIUS’ NAMES. 

Chu, accompanied by Feng Yin, and the 
coolies carrying the presents, started for 
Pei Ching’s house. They had not gone far 
before she caught sight of Ning Wa Chih 
shirking out of a wood, so she ran up to him 
and catching hold of him cried. ‘* Why 
did you leave me to do this business by 
myself? Look at my bruised face. I will 
pay you out for this.” 


Ning Wu Chih smiled apologctically and 
answered ‘‘I could not have helped you by 
getting into trouble as well.” 

Feng Yin here chimed in, and said that 
if they were not going to stop squabbling,. 
he should leave them and go home. 

‘*T want to advise you not to go to Pei 
Ching’s house ” said Ning Wu Chih “ It is 
bad enough to be slapped by an old man 
like Hsiu, but Pei Ching is young and 
strong, and he will be in a great rage at 
losing his bride, so take care of yourself 
my fair friend.” Then turning to the 
teacher he said ‘‘ Don’t you think, sir, we 
had better have the present taken to my 
house, and wait for a more convenient time 
to tell Pei Ching of the failure of our 
scheme ?” 

‘IT don’t care what you do,” replied 
Feng Yin. ‘It does not concern me.” 

‘Don’t say anything about our plan to 
the President then,” said Ning Wu Chih, 
taking a hundred ounces of silver from a 
box and giving it to the Tutor. Feng Yin 
grinned, said it would be all right, and left 
them. 

Chu then turned to the coolics and 
ordered them to carry their loads to Ning 
Wu Chih’s house, which was done, and the - 
presents were left there. 

Ning Wu Chih and Chu then went to 
Pei Ching’s house, and informed him that 
the President had come home unexpectedly, 
and that by Ning’s advice they had not 
presented the wedding gifts, but had left 
them at Ning Wu Chih’s house, until Hsiu 
should have learned of the engagement 
from his wife. They further asserted that 
Ning had promised that if she could not 
persuade her husband to consent to this 
match, she would send her daughter to her 
brother’s house, where Pei Ching could 
marry her without the President’s know- 
ledge. 

Pei Ching was disappointed, but believing 
that his friends had done their best for 
him, thanked them for their trouble, and 
thoy parted good friends. 
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Ning Wu Chih and Chu went home to 
the former's house, and during the next 
few days they had discussions on the steps 
to be taken. Ning Wu Chih’s first plan 
was to entice his nicce to his house, and 
ect Pei Ching to meet her there and marry 
her by furce, as by these means he could 
keep the marriage presents for himself. 
But the news of Chao Hua’s flight reached 
him, so that device fell through. He then 
went to see his sister on a day when the 
President was not at home that he might 
discuss the position he was now in, but she 
would not receive him, so angry was she 
with him for the trouble he had occasioned. 
Pei Ching began to be very impatient, and 
finally declared that everything must be 
settled one way or the other by a given 
date. Ning Wu Chih and Chu were at 
their wits’ end to know what to do, but at 
last the former cried ‘‘I have it! This 
young fellow never cared an atom for Chao 
Hua’s cleverness; all he wanted was a 
pretty wife, so suppose you marry him. 
When he finds out his mistake, you can 
break off the marriage on the ground of 
informality in the ceremony, and we will 
return him his presents, and he will be too 
much amused to be angry.” 

Chu was rather frightened, but finally 
allowed herself to be persuaded, so at the 
appointed time she went to Pei Ching’s 
house, and told him that his bride was 
waiting for him at Ning Wu Chih’s place, 
but that everything was to be done very 
quietly. Pei Ching sent her back with 
another sedan chair to fetch Chao Hua, but 
as soon as she got to Ning Wu Chih’s 
house she went into the inner rooms, and 
dressed herself as a bride, and put a thick 
silk veil over her face and head. Her con- 
federate then led her out, and told the chair 
bearers that the marriage broker had been 
taken ill suddenly, but that she would fol- 
low directly she felt better. They suppos- 
ed this to be the fact ; the lady got into the 
chair, and they carricd her away to the 
bridcgroon’s housc. Pei Ching was in his 


best clothes, and had given orders for the 
hall to be illuminated, and when the bride 
arrived, the maid-servants took every care 
of her. The usual devotions to heaven and 
earth were duly performed, and then the 
other ceremonics were concluded. 

On the following morning Chu removed 
her veil, and said to Pei Ching. “I am 
your old friend. Don't you know me? 
Remember how you used to tell me that you 
were very fond of me.” 

** Why have you played me this trick ?” 
cried the bridegroom. 

‘I will tell you the whole truth” answer- 
ed Chu. ‘‘ The President’s wife really did 
want you to marry her daughter, but just 
as your presents were being brought to her, 
her husband arrived with the news of his 
future son in law’s success, and I came in 
for rough treatment I can tell you. I was 
afraid to tell you the truth then, and I had 
some hopes of managing the matter after 
all, but when I found that there was no 
chance I determined to break the news to 
you in this way. Your presents are all 
right, you can get then back from Ning 
Wu Chih's house whenever you wish.” 

‘‘ Who is to marry Chao Hua then?” 
asked Pei Ching. 

“Young Lien Ching” answered the wo- 
man ‘‘ He is the senior M. A. this year, and 
has too many powerfull friends to allow us 
to meddle with him. But never mind I 
will find you another wife, there are more 
pretty girls than one in the world.” 

Pei Ching said that he would take his 
time about marrying. But we must now 
return to Lien Ching and his friends. 

We left our hero on the way to the en- 
tertainment given to the successful candi- 
dates by the High Provincial Authorities. 
The Imperial Commissioner and all the 
great mandarins treated him with much 
kindness, and sent him back to his lodging 
with an escort and a band of music. Lien 
Ching next went to pay his thanks to his 
friend the Provincial Examiner, and shortly 
afterwards he and Yiin Li returned home. 
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All this time nothing had been heard of 
Chao Hua, though the strictest search had 
been made. The President alternately la- 
mented and abused his wife, who, poor 
lady, was most repentant for the mischief 
which she hnd done. She sent presents of 
money and clothing to old Lien, and was 
anxious to build’ him a house, but the old 
man declined the offer with thanks, and 
bade Ning’s servants tell their mistress that 
he had already everything he wished for. 
‘* My younger son” suid he ‘is already pro- 
vided for by the President’s kindness. 
My cottage keeps the wind and rain out, 
‘my clothes are coarse, but they keep me 
warm, my tiade brings me in meat and 
drink, and my eldest son is here to com- 
fort my old age. What more have I to 
wish for ?” 

Hsiu was much struck by the high minded- 
ness of the old man, and his wife was 
sorry she could do nothing for him. 

A few days after this Yun Lu and Lien 
Ching arrived from Wu Chang and the 
latter was received most kindly by both his 
future parents-in-law, but not a word was 
said about Chao Hua. The following morn- 
ing Lien Ching set out to visit his father 
and mother, who were of course delighted 
to see him. They all proceeded to worship 
the ancestral tablet, and then old Lien led 
him to the other blank tablet which he had 
set up in the house, and bade him worship 
there also. 

Lien Ching asked in whose honour it was 
erected. His father then told him all the 
circumstances connected with the visits of 
the mysterious stranger. ‘‘When he was go- 
ing away,” said he, ‘‘I asked him his name, 
but he refused to tell it, but wrote it ona 
piece of paper and gave it to me. I could 
not understand it, so he said ‘‘ Keep it till 
your son has taken his second degree, and 
then give it him to read, he will understand 
it. Here is the paper, can you make it out.” 

Lien Ching took it, and reading it 


carefully through, cried joyfully, ‘The- 


stranger was Ko the Genius !” 


‘* How do you make that out ?” said his 
father. ‘*From what he has written,” 
replied Lien Ching. ‘‘ He says that his 
body is under the grass, and though he 
dies of thirst no drop of water enters his 
lips. The character vey (thirsty) without 
/ (water) makes & and this with grass 
+E at the top forms the name Ko i: 
He then says that his second name is that 
of a mountaineer. This must be mountain 
[1], man 4 , making together Ail. His 
rank is higher than that of an earl or mar- 
quis. This must be Ax a duke. He 
cannot fly because his wings are pressed 
down. The character formed of wings Wy 
under ZV (duke) is Hy. These three words 
therefore are Ko Hsien Wéng, or Ko the 
old Genius.” 

Old Lien was much impressed, and the 
whole house performed solemn devotions 
before the tablet of their benefactor. The 
following day wus spent in making offerings 
at the family graves, after which Lien 
Ching returned to the President’s house. 

_ After our hero had remained at home for 
some wecks, during which time all the of- 
ficials and scholars in the neighbourhood 
had come to compliment him on his suc- 
cess, the President's wife remarked to her 
husband ‘‘ No word has been heard of Chao 


- Hua, and news of her loss must reach Lien 


Ching if he stays here any longer. Now 
the examination for the third degree will 
be held at Peking next spring, so why 
don’t you send him away at once to pre- 
pare for his examinations there !” 

The President said that this was capital 
advice, and sent for Lien Ching and broach- 
ed the subject to him. The youth was very 
well pleased at the notion of seeing Peking, 
although he would have been glad to make 
his adieu in person to Chao Hua; but not 
thinking it proper to suggest such a step 
he merely expressed his thankfulness, and 
was sent on his way under the escort of an 
old servant of the President's. 

Not to quite lose sight of our heroine we 
will mention that she arrived safely at Pe- 
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king, and that Mao Yii got more and more 
fond of her, and more and more anxious to 
marry his daughter to her. Chao Hua was 
by this time extremely anxious to return 
home, and hinted her desires to Mao Yii 


NOTES ON CHINESE 


The subject of Chinese commercial law 
has from time to time attracted attention 
on the part both of sinologues and of com- 
mercial men; but hitherto very little defi- 
nite information has been elicited with 
regard to it. One of the chief motives 
for endeavouring to find out how far there 
was anything in the form of mercantile 
law in China, was the idea, for some years 
entertained—and we believe not yet aban- 
doned—of, if possible, establishing at the 
treaty ports, where, in consequence of the 
exterritorial jurisdiction, there is ofton 
much difficulty in the legal settlement of 
commercial disputes—a code which should 
form a common basis of transactions be- 
tween Chinese and foreigners. The in- 
formation, however, which it was possible 
to elicit upon the subject was far from 
encouraging, and we believe that, to the 
present day, the best authorities are inclined 
to the opinion that in order to attain the 
end above noticed it would be better to 
adopt the Code Napoleon, which is in force 
in Turkey, where exterritoriality also exists, 
and where it is said to work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Alabaster of H.B.M. Consular ser- 
vice, who was the first to act as assessor in 
the Mixed Court for the settlement of cases 
in which Chinese were defendants and 
British subjects plaintiffs, and who might, 
therefore, he considered a good authority, 
wrote a memorandum on the subject as far 
back as 1867, but came to the conclusion 
that there was so much confusion that it was 
impossible to say there was anything in 


on several occasions, but he always suc- 
ceeded in putting her off. In the next 
chapter we propose to give a fuller account 
of her adventures. 

(To be continued ) 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 


China worthy the name of commercial law. 
Mr. Forrest, also of H.B.M. Consular ser- 
vice, who wrote upon the same subject in 
1870, likewise gave it as his opinion that 
there was no such thing as recognised com- 
mercial law in China, that trade is conduct- 
ed almost entirely under rules arbitrarily 
issued by the native Guilds and that these 
rules even are not always regarded; and he 
adds—what is of much importance as show- 
ing the difficulty of obta ning any accurate 
information on the subject—that the at- 
tempts to obtain such information from the 
Guilds as to the rules concerning Bargain 
Money, and other trade customs, met with 
no success, as not one of the questions 
addressed to the Guilds was answered by 
them. 

In the face of the fact that two gentleman 
so well qualified to speak on the subject 
have come to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to ascertain what Chinese com- 
mercial law is, if any such thing exists, it 
may appear almost a presumption to reopen 
the subject. But we are disposed to think 
that the idea that there is no commercial 
law in China has been adopted somewhat 
hastily. The science of Lawin China, like 
that pertaining to most other branches of 
knowledge in that country has stopped 
short at a certain point, and there are, 
therefore, no treatises carefully setting 
forth the main principles of law and the 
deductions to be made from them, such as 
we find in other places; nor does there ap- 
pear to be any code of civil law similar to 
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the well known Chinese Criminal Code 
The commercial law of all countries has 
been in a great measure nothing more than 
the result of systematising what in their 
Origin were merely trade customs, and to 
the present day cases constantly arise in 
which we are forced to fall back upon cus- 
tom alone as the basis for their decision. 
Usus et consuetudo vincunt legem is & Maxim 
carefully impressed upon all legal students ; 
and it requires but little practical acquain- 
tance with legal matters to find out how 
necessary it is at all times to qualify gen- 
eral principles by local rules. If a China- 
man were endeavouring to discover whe- 
ther there was anything worthy of the 
name of civil law in England, and, having 
got so far as to master the law of primo- 
geniture, came upon the custom of Gavel- 
kind which, in Kent and some other places, 
precisely reverses the ordinary rule, he 
might well give up his studies in despair ; 
and we suspect if he applied to the Attorney 
General for explanations he would get 
little more information than Mr. Forrest 
obtained from the Chinese Guilds, unless 
he sent a bumping fee for the work of 
elucidating these intricate questions. 

If in a country so comparatively small as 
Great Britain we find constant variations 
in custom, we may expect them much more 
in a large empire like China, and if it were 
only possible to obtain thorough informa- 
tion on the subject, there seems, as will be 
seen by the sequel, good reason to believe 
that we should find ground for astonish- 
ment rather at the uniformity with which 
certain broad principles of commercial law 
are applied, than at the diversity which is 
to be found in trade customs in China in 
common with every other country in the 
world. 

Considering the difficulty which most 
foreigners must necessarily experience in 
discovering principles of Chinese commer- 
cial law from their own observation, the 
fact that even a few clearly defined prin- 
ciples can be traced goes strongly in favour 


of the conclusion that more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese and their 
modes of dealing among themselves, would 
discover a system of commercial law at 
least deserving of attention, if not such as, 
with a few necessary reforms, would com- 
pare with the commercial law of other coun- 
tries, which (and especially that of England) 
is founded much more upon custom and the 
necessities of individual cases than upon 
abstract logical principles. The writer is 
able from an experience extending over 
some years to speak with a fair amount of 
certainty upon the existence in China of the 
following general principles of law, which 
he has found either acted upon in com- 
mercial transactions, or relied upon by the 
Chinese in cases which have been brought 
before the Mixed Court at Shanghai. 

The principle of caveat emptor applies in 
China in very much the same way as in 
England, but with the Chinese, the inspec- 
tion of a sample is considered final, and the 
seller is bound only to give goods similar 
to the sample seen, and, according to the 
Chinese Custom, impliedly accepted with 
all faults. The law at home was considered 
to stand very much in the same position up 
to the time of the ruling of Baron Bram- 
well in the case of Mody v. Gregson, in 
which a claim was made for damage result- 
ing from shirtings being finished with size 
designed to add to their weight, and in 
which, that learned judge laid it down that 
the rule of caveat emptor does not apply, 
even when a sample has been inspected, 
when the fault is one of a character which 
cannot be discovered by inspection. 

The Chinese have a precisely analogous 
rule with respect to the sale of goods as the 
English law under the Statute of Frauds. 
No contract is considered by Chinese cus- 
tom binding, even if reduced to writing, 
unless earnest money be paid. This principle 
was announced very distinctly by the 
Chinese Magistrate at the Mixed Court at 
Shanghai shortly after that tribunal was 
established, and it caused considerable 
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stir at the time, as a large number of trans- 
actions had been concluded by foreign 
firms with Chinese in respect to which 
bargain money had not been paid On the 
representations of Mr. Alabaster, then 
Consular Assessor at the Mixed Court, the 
Chinese Magistrate relaxed the principle 
in regard to the case actually under con- 
sideration, but declared that he would un- 
doubtedly be bonnd by it for the future. 
The idea with the Chinese underlying this 
principle seems to be one of rest, similar to 
that which inspired the statute of limita- 
tions under the English Law, it being the 
ordinary practice in China to consider the 
retention of the bargain money as a settle- 
ment of the transaction. 

The laws in China with respect to Broker 
and Principal are little understood by fo- 
reigners, although there have been several 
cases which have set them forth in a clear 
light. As far back as 1867, in a case which 
was heard in the Supreme Court at Shang- 
hai and attracted considerable attention,— 
that, namely, of Ching Paou Tsu v Jardine, 
Matheson & Co —the position of middle man 
as understood by the Chinese was clearly 
set forth. The case turned upon whether 
one Chu Quai was treated hy the Chinese 
silkmen as a principal or merely as a 


broker in the sale of certain silk, which © 


the silkmen entrusted to him and which 
was bought from him as principal, as con- 
tended by one side, and through him from 
the Chinese, as maintained by theother. A 
Chiness witness, one Alce, who had acted as 
a silk dealer for many years mentioned in 
evidence, as showing the Chincse custom, 
an instance in which he sold silk to a fo- 
reign firm (Messes Siller Bros ) who failed, 
and he stuted that, on the foreign firm not 
paying, the silkmen wanted him to pay and 
did not apply to the foreign firm, but took 
him before the Chincse authorities who 
said that the silk had been dlircred to him 
and should be paid for by him. He gave 
further evidence to the effect that it was 
customary for Chinese sellers to look, in 


the first instance, to the middleman and 
that as long as they trusted him, the 
name of the principal did not appear, 
but, if they could not obtain payment 
from him, they then held to their right to 
fall back upon the principal. It appeared 
that in the case with regard to which the 
witness had been taken into the City the 
Silk had not, in fact, been delivered to him, 
but the authorities decided that he was re- 
sponsible for seeing that the sellers were paid 
on account of the goods having been entrust- 
ed to him for sale. This statement was borne 
out by the general facts of the case in which 
it was made ; and the ordinary course of 
dealing shews that the custom as here set 
forth is actually that which obtains among 
Chinese. This rule is at first sight in 
antagonism to the recognised relations of 
principal and agent according to English 
law, but it curiously happens that the 
custom is not altogether unknown at 
home. It is identical with the usage exist- 
ing at Lloyds in regard to the settlement 
of Insurance losses, which is set forth in 
Arnould’s Marine Insurance as follows :— 
‘By the general usage of the law mer- 
cantile, the insurance broker is considered 
as debtor to the underwriter for the pre- 
miums, while the uwaderwriter is debtor to 
the assured for the loss: a custom how- 
ever, has long prevailed at Lloyd's, and 
is well known to all who transact business 
there, that the insurance brokers settle 
with the underwriters according to the 
state of their accounts with them, in which 
accounts the broker is made the debtor to 
the underwriter, for all premiums on any 
policies effected by him with such under- 
writer, no matter on whose account; and 
the underwriter, in the same way, is made 
debtor to the broker for ail losses, as between 
the underwriter and the broker ;— such 
settlement on account is considered as pay- 
ment according to the custom of Lloyd's ; 
whether it is also to be so considered as 
between the underwriter and the assured, 
depends upon the question whether the 
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assured can fairly be presumed, from all 
the circumstances of the case, to have been 
cognisant of the usage.” As between two 
Chinamen there is never any doubt as to 
both parties in a transaction being cogni- 
sant of this custom, but, as may easily be 
conceived, it has been a fruitful source of 
dispute and litigation in transacticns be- 
tween foreigners and Chinese. 

There is a well established custom in 
China with regard to master and servant 
that the master may dispense with the ser- 
vant ata moment's notice and fhat the latter 
may leave in the same manner. Chinese 
employed by foreigners, if unaware of the 
difference in foreign law, never raise an ob- 
jection to being sent away at any moment 
and being paid only up to the time of leaving. 
Even in Hongkong, where the natives have 
a general knowledge of the English rule in 
the matter, Chinese servants seldom object 
to being sent away without the customary 
month's notice. 

There isan important difference in the 
Chinese law with reference to guarantees 
as compared with the English law on the 
same subject. It is well established that 
a verbal guarantee is binding in China, the 
system of mutual responsibility being large- 
ly incorporated into all business and social 
relations. This point was never disputed 
by Chinese until they discovered from the 
lawyers that the English rule differed from 
their own. 

With respect to the laws of partnership 
in China, considerable obscurity exists, 
probably on account of there being in China, 
as in other places, a variety of arrangements 
which may be made between partners them- 
‘ selves. The commonest form of commercial 
partnership however seems to be that 
One man, often a very small partner 
or at times even not an actual partner, is 
deputed to represent the firm to the out- 
side world, and the authority of a man 
so held out to bind the concern is seldom 
questioned. In the event of a failure a 
similar plan seems to be generally resorted 


- 


to, to that with regard to middle men. 
The man immediately trusted is at first 
held to be responsible and he is looked to 
to induce the firm to pay whatever may be 
due from it; but, failing to obtain redress 
from him, the creditors still hold the right 
to proceed against the others who are 
active partners—but there scems to be an 
arrangement by which there may he sleep- 
ing partners who are not held responsible to 
the outside world. The rules, however, on 
this subject have not been ascertained, so 
far as the writer is aware with any degree 
of precision. So much inconvenience has 
resulted from this cause that Mr Smale, 


chief Justice of Hongkong, recently called 


attention to the subject and it is under- 
stood that an attempt will be made in that 
colony to introduce an ordinance providing 
for the registration of the partners in 
Chinese firms, under some system ana- 
logous to that which exists in France at 
the present day. 

The above facts are sufficient to show that 
certuin broad principles of commercial 
law are very generally established among 
the Chinese and in addition to the points 
cursorily noticed there have been from time 
to time indications of well defined rules 
existing in respect to other branches of 
commerce, such for example as promissory 
notes, title deeds of lund and the like. The 
mode in which business has hitherto been 
conducted in China by the foreigners, that 
is through the medium of Compradores or 
other Chinese who have the immediate deal- 
ing with their own countrymen, has pre- 
vented men practically engaged in business 
from obtaining direct knowledge of these 
customs and it is probably due to this in no 
small degree that the idea has got abroad 
that there is absolutely no commercial law 
in China. In the cases too where for- 
eigners have had recourse to Chinese law 
through the Authorities, the latter have for 
the most part been anxious to shield their 
countrymen and have consequently been 
unwilling to give forth any principles which 
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might bind them in futare cases. As bet- 
ween Chinese themselves, however, there 
appear to be, in regard to most important 
commercial points, tolerably well defined 
rules. For the most part, however, Chinese 
trade disputes are left by the officials to be 
settled by the Headmen of the Guilds, who 
are recognised as a species of commercial tri- 
bunal, and the aid of the Mandarins is more 
frequently called in to enforce the decisions 
arrived at by the Guilds than to decide 
cases in the first instance. 

This peculiarity has doubtless in no small 
degree prevented commercial law in China 
from attaining anything like a scientific 
standing. The absence of a well. arrang- 
ed system may also be accounted for by two 
prominent causes, first the contempt with 
which the literary classes in China have 
always regarded all matters relating to trade 
and secondly, the conspicuous want of power 
in the Chinese mind to adapt abstract 
principles to the practical affairs of life. 
That any Chinese scholar should think of 
neglecting the ‘‘ Great Learning ” and the 
‘‘ Little Learning” for the sake of being 
able the better to do justice between Wong 
and Ting who may have had a dispute in the 
course of their commercial dealings, would 
be entirely contrary to all the instincts of 
the officials and Literati in China. On the 


other hand, the peculiar subtlety of the © 


Chinese mind is such, that any attempts 
on the part of the trading classes themselves 
to raise a scientific superstructure on the 
basis of their trade customs would be likely 
to fail by running to waste in quasi scholas- 
tic pedantry. ‘The Chinese mind, thongh 
eminently acute and logical, lacks the prac- 
tical drift which western nations have 
acquired through the influence of inductive 
philosophy and would be especially liable, in 
attempting to lay down general principles 
of commercial law, to fail by endeavouring 
to carry those principles further than 


would be consonant with the common sense, 
which, in the conduct of the ordinary affairs 
of life, strongly underlies a great deal 
of pedantry and affectation, in the Chinese 
character. Thus the official classes have 
apparently abstained from an attempt 
to form asystem of Chinese Commercial 
Law from contempt for trade; and the 
trading classes from an equal contempt of 
the only kind of reasoning, which, accord- 
ing to Chinese ideas, would be considered 
worthy of anything pretending to be in the 
nature of a learned or philosophical treatise 
—a logic so inexorable as to carry princi- 
ples to extremes which all must recognize 
as absurd when applied to every day busi- 
ness. When it is remembered that, even in 
regard to a system of law so carefully ela- 
borated by centuries of thought as that of 
England, the highest power of the lawyer is 
shown rather in a nice appreciation of the 
limits beyond which individual general prin- 
ciples will not apply, than a mere know- 
ledge of the principles themselves, the 
difficulties which have stood in the way of 
the formation of such a system in China 
will be readily appreciated. Because, there- 
fore, China has hitherto fallen short of this, 
we think it would be too much to assume, in 
the face of the well defined rules which 
have been ascertained to exist in regard to 
many of the more important branches of 
commercial law, that the Chinese have not, 
even now, trading customs as well defined 
as was the Common Law of England in the 
early days when we were without commen- 
tators, text writers, the public press, and 
above all, our system of inductive philoso- 
phy, which has tempered even reasoning of 
an abstract and otherwise deductive cha- 
racter, all which elements have worked pow- 
erfully together to raise up a scientific 
system upon the basis of what at first were 
mere customs for the convenience of those 


engaged in trade. 
A. C. D. 
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THE PENINSULA OF LEI-CHOU. 


A STUDY IN CHINESE GEOGRAPHY. 


In compiling the notes forming the subject of this article, the writer has had a twofold 
aim before him, viz., to give the reader some information of Lei-chou, and to show, by 
doing so, what kind of information may be obtained from certain Chinese geographical 


works. 


He has, therefore, to apologize for allowing himself to be occasionally led away 


from the subject proposed in the heading by inserting notes which do not so much bear 
upon the description of Lei-chou as that of the works from which part of his statements 


have been derived. 


The Peninsula of Lei-chou extends from 
about 20°15’ to 21°30’ N. lat., with an 
average length of 75 nautical miles. It is 
half as broad as it is long, and its direction, 
like that of the greater part of the penin- 
sulas on the globe, is from North to South. 

.Lei-chou forms the Southern point of 
the Chinese continent, and the fact of its 
having an island, though a comparatively 
big one, opposite to its Southern end, 
strongly reminds one of the “ simi/iludines 
physice in confiyuratione mundi” mentioned 
by the author of “‘ Hosmos,”’ whose attention 
was first drawn to the strange similarity in 
the shape of all the Southern extremities 
of our great continents. Whilst the North- 
ern coasts, he argues, have, as a rule, no 
characteristic formation, the South is full 
of peninsulas, each of which is generally 
accompanied by an island. Witness Italy 
with Sicily, the East Indian Peninsula with 
Ceylon, Corea with Quelpsert, and, I may 
add, Lei-chou-fu with Hainan. But when 
compared with the former examples, this is 


only a miniature copy of the general forma- © 


tion ; it is the somewhat misshapen repeti- 
tion of the other peninsulas of Asia, the 
short and scanty tail of the clephant-like 
body of China. 


If the meagre accounts we posscss about 
this part of the Kuang-tung Province are 
correct, the general features of the country 
are quite different from those of the neigh- 
bouring departments. Carl Ritter* com- 
pares the Peninsula to Florida or Jutland, 
but considers it far more fertile, more 
populous and better cultivated; indeed 
similar to the Northern Netherlands. Rit- 
ter’s knowledge of Lei-chou was chiefly 
founded on the narrative of a journcy, 
which for this and also for other parts of 
the Kuang-tung Province has long been 
the only source of information, viz. the 
“Diary of a Journey from Manchao on 
the Suuth Coast of Hainan to Curton,”’ first 
published by Capt. Purefoy in the “* Asiatic 
Journal” Vol. XX. 1825, pp. 521 to 536, 
and 621 to 627. The same article appeared 
with slight alterations under the title: 
“‘ Journal of a trip overlund from Hainan 
to Canton in 1819 by J. R., the super- 
cargo of the English ship “ Friendship,” 
Captain Ross.” It was printed in pam- 
phlet form and intended to be circulated 
among the writer’s friends.t Parts of 

* Hrdkunde von Asien, IITI., p. 821 


+ A separate copy of the Journey may be 
found in the City Hall Library, Hongkong. 
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it have heen reprinted and accompanied 
by remarks by Dr. S. Wells Williams in the 
Chinese Repository, Vol. XVII, No. 5 p. 225 
to 253. 
obviously from one common source, though 
they are published by different authors. It 
is hard to say, who was the original writer. 
The Diary was probably kept in common 
by Capt. Purefoy, who was a passenger 
on board the Friendship, and Mr. J. R. 
the supercargo. According to the article 
in the dsiatic Journa/, the journey was com- 
menced on the 11th November 1804, and 
concluded on the 16th February 1805, while 
the article of J. R. contains the sume dates, 
but with the years 1819 and 1820, which 
shows that either one of the two articles is 
not genuine, or one of the two writers, who 
both profess to have been of the party, had 
rather a bad chronological memory in re- 
gard to the events of his life. 

The “ Friendship” was bound from Ma- 
cao to Turon in Cochin China, and ship- 
wrecked near Wan-chow (Man-chow) in 


The two articles derive their origin 


Hainan, whence the expedition overland to 
Canton took place. The Diary kept during 
this involuntary journey is, to use Ritter's 
expression, the “first rapid glance at that 
maritime province (Lei-chou) hitherto al- 
most unknown to Europeans;” still it is 
only a glance, and a hasty one, the diary of 
an educated shipmaster, kept with the regu- 
larity of a log-book, not without merit for 
its vivid sketches of nature and life, but not 
quite beyond suspicion as a book of doubtful 
origin and not free from exaggerations and 
errors. This ‘‘ Diary ” such asit is, is the 
only authority as.regards the interior of Lei- 
chou from which we may gather an idea of the 
mnpression it makes on the foreign traveller. 

According to this account, the Southern 
part of the Peninsula is plain and level, with- 
out any remarkable hill; the more one comes 
North, the country becomes gradually more 
hilly, and the more its aspect approaches to 
that of the adjoining Northern departments. 
The soil is a dark reddish clay in the South, 
where sugar and paddy plantations inter- 


change with fields of pasturage; endless , 
rice-fields were seen North of the city of 
Lei-chou-fu ; farther North gardens with all 
kinds of fruits. The remarks of the 
‘‘ Diary ” make one infer that the Peninsula 
is a blessed region, and confirm what the 
Jesuit writers say of it, viz. that ‘“‘ the ter- 
ritory of its city is the finest and most fertile 
of all the Western cities of the province.” 

I shall, in the course of these notes, 
speak again about the agricultural character 
of Lei-chou and show how well this des- 
cription of Capt. Purefoy’s journal agrees 
with that contained in the various Chinese 
records referring to it. 

Lei-chou is now a department of the 
Kwang-tung province, governed by a Chih- 
fu, or Prefect, who again receives orders 
from the Tuwo-t‘ai of Hainan, or the ‘ Vice- 
roy,” as he is called in Captain Purefoy’s 
Diary, not very correctly, though the Zao- 
tai of Lei-ch‘iung, residing at Ch‘iung- 
chou-fu, Hainan, is supposed to hold a 
more independent position than any of the 
other 7uo-t‘ai in the province. 

Pending a verification of the correctness 
of the coast as given in the latest Admiralty 
chart the area of Lei-chou may be calcula- 
ted at 640 geographical, or German square 
niles, equal to 13,600 English square miles. * 

As compared with other peninsulas of 
the Globe that of Lei-chou ranks very low 
in size. -I give the area, in geographical, 
or German square miles, of some of the 
better known :— 

Corea,........geogr. square miles, 4,100 


Florida,...... vi - 1,100 
Jutland,...... us ‘a 915 
Crimea,...... ss 33 476 
Gujerat,...... a $e 300 
Lei-chou,.... a 3 160 


* In calculating this area, as well as that 
of Hainan, as given below, I have used Kli- 
gel’s ‘Tables for the Calculation of Areas (v 
Kloden, Handb, d. phys. Geogr. p. 61), divid- 
ing the space of one degree of latitude and 
longitude into 36 trapeziums, to each of 
which I allotted the proportion found for 
the respective latitudes by Kliigel. One 
geographical, or German square mile= 21.28 
Kugl. sq. miles. 
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Hainan is very nearly four times the 
size of the Peninsula. I calculate its area 
at 640 geographical, or German sq. miles, 
or 13,600 English sq. miles. This figure 
may be compared with the following areas: 


Borneo,......... geogr. sq. miles 13,600 
Madagascar,... ,, 5, 5, 10,926 
SAVA,. 00.0. ceceee ae ee 2,326 
Oude ccoeescves a ar 1,960 
Iceland,......... ee 1,864 
FLA  scdensed cows re re 1,368 
Ceylon,.......... ae ae 1,200 
Hainan,......0. oe. ae 640 
DOLCLY sci ceeenaives se. tae, ote 464 
Jamaica,........ an 278 
Porto Rico,..... re ae 185 


Banca & Biliton, ,, 4, ,; 830 

The whole circuit of Lei-ch’iung (i.e. 
Hainan and Lei-chou) thus occupies an 
area of 800 geogr. or German sq. miles, or 
17,000 English sq. miles. 

As a department, Lei-chou is divided into 
three districts or hsien, viz. ‘'Hai-k’ang 
hsien, Hg: AE, the capital of which is iden- 
tical with the city of Lei-choo-fu, and which 
occupies the middle part of the Peninsula ; 
Hsii-wén hsien, #4¢ fag], in the South ; and 
Sui-ch’i hsien, 3K va, in the North. 

All I have said so far on the Peninsula 
may be easily derived from foreign works, 
and so was the sketch given by Ritter, who 
when speaking on the Canton Province 
justly regrets knowing nothing but the title 
of the Kuang-tung t‘wng chih and remarks, 
how much more complete our knowledge 
of Kuang-tung would be, ‘‘ were we in pos- 
session of that work.” I shall now attempt 
to compile some notes of native origin, chief- 
ly through the medium of the Kuang-tung 


Chinese compilation from other native 
works like the different local records of de- 
partments and districts, the Ta ching yi 
t‘ung chih, Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih and 
others ; and which, being of modern date 
(1862 to 1869) and pervaded by a certain 
tendency to completeness, may be at pre- 
sent considered the most exhaustive Chi- 
nese topographical work on the Province of 
Kuang-tung. 


The Kuang-tung t‘u shuo reviews, ac- 
cording to a uniform plan and with great 
regularity every district of Kuang-tung. 
Each sketch is preceded by a note on its 
general position, in which the distance in 
li from the capital of the Fu plays a prin- 
cipal part. The columns which follow are 
historical, but do not give more than the 
names of the countries and subdivisions of 
which the respective districts formed parts 
at certain periods. Then follows the inevi- 
table note on the circuit and height in 
chang (cubits) and chih (feet) of the city 
wall, and the breadth and depth of the 
ditch, if there is any to be described. 

The next chapter is dedicated to the 
mountains and heights, and these are, 1 
dare say, registered with the most con- 
scientious accuracy; but the foreign geo- 
grapher looks in vain for remarks on the 
height or geological features of the eleva- 
tions of the country,* and the multitude of 


* The Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih, from which 
the greater part of the hydrographical 
and orographical notes contained in the 
Kuang-tung t‘u shuo are borrowed, gives, in 


the chapter entitled Shan-ch‘iian ity Nt, 


4.¢. Mountains and Rivers, in most cases 
the circuit in li of the basis and the height 
in chang (=114 feet), sometimes in jen 
(=5 to 8 cubits?) of small and middle sized 
mountains. But this is ej uaiwrd not the 
absolute height above the level of the sea, 
but an estimate founded on a rough calcu- 
lation as far as this may be done without 
the aid of logarithms and trigonometrical 


formulas. The Lo-yang shan He eB Ly 
in Ling-shan hsien (Lien-chou-fu) is given 
as being a thousand chang (—about 11,750 
feet) high; of the same mountain Father 
Martini states, that it takes two days to 
ascend it. These two statements are about 
of the same value to the foreign geogra- 
pher; all they say is, that the Lo-yang 
shan is a comparatively high mountain, and 
probably a great deal higher than certain 
other mountains the height of which ig 
estimated at only 200, 500, 300 etc. chang. 
From a European point of view these 
figures are certainly erroneous, and it may 
perhaps be called a coincidence if the Chi- 
nese and foreign estimates of a mountain 
agree with cach other, as in the case of the 
Lo-fou-shan, which, in the Kwung-tung 
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names given, together with the cxplanation 
of their origin, is little adapted to produce 
even an approximate idea of its orogra- 
phical character. Even hints as to the 
importance of certain mountains or ranges 
are very scarce. Small islands are gener- 
ally mentioned amongst tho mountains, 
with the only addition that they are “‘’Hai- 
chung,” within the sea, and so many li 
distant from the capital of the district. 
The distance from the latter, and the 
direction of the compass in which each of 
the mountains or hills is situated, are never 
omitted. 

The chapter on the mountains is general- 
ly followed by an enumeration of all 
the rivers and streams watering the dis- 
trict. ‘The river so and so rises in this 


t‘ung chih is given as measuring 860 chang 
(4,280 feet). (Another authority gives 


8,600 chang, {_ ; but this is obviously an 
error of the board-cuttcr’s, and was proba- 
bly intended to be 8,600 chih, JQ, which 


is equal to 860 chang). Morcover, the 
height of high mountains is, unlike that 
of the Lo-fou-shan, gencrally given in 
round figures, as 100, 200, 500, 1,000 ete. 
chang, and often in doubtful expressions as 


J ,000 jén, WE or ‘‘ several hundred chang ” 


(shu pat chang), or ‘‘ several hundred jén ” 
(sku pat jen), etc. All this proves, that, 
with the exception of a few instances, the 
Chinese, although according to Father 
Martini “‘ Montium scrutatores nimii,” are 
not very particular about the estimates of 
the height of their Shun and Ling, but it 
docs by no means say that they are alto- 
gether uscless. For, as the collections 
of names of thousands of Shun, Linu, 
Chang, Shih, etc., contained in the dif- 
ferent records of the Empire, as well as 
even the better class of native maps, leave 
us entirely in doubt as to thcir importance, 
so that in a single case we would never 
know whether the so and so Shun may be 
called a hillock, a hill, a middle sized moun- 
tain, or one of respectable height, every 
hint respecting the size of mountains must 
bewelcome. Ihavethought it worth while 
to prepare a comparative list of the height 
and circuit at the basis of the principal 
mountains of Kuang-tung, by picking out 
from the thousands of heights given in the 
K\uang-tung t’ung chih all those which ex- 
ceed 800 Chang (3,525 English feet) and 


or that part of the district called so and so ; 
it enters the territory of the Hsien on this 
and this point of the boundary, flows in 
this or that direction, passes this or that 
mountain, rock, bridge, town, etc., bends 
to this or that direction of the compass, 
receives this or thut tributary and’’—after 
being carefully but dryly recorded with 
every noticeable curve or deviation from 
the general direction of its course,—“ dis- 
embogues into the sea at so and so bay, 
anchorage, or fort.” This is the stereo- 
type form for every hydrographic state- 
ment about rivers contained in the Kuang- 
tung t'u shuo, which, in the strictest sense of 
the word, is a topographical work and avoids 
every reflection on the scenery, geological 
nature, etc., of the localities described. 


give now from my manuscript, which con- 
tains some eighty names, the principal 
items representing what I may safely call the 
highest peaks of Kuang-tung according to na- 
tive estimate.—(Sce Tables on pages 153-4.) 

The height of certain mountains in the 
interior of Hainan, which one would expect 
to find amongst the prominent items, is 
omitted in the Kuang-tung T‘ung-chih, no 
doubt, because being occupied by savage 
tribes of mountaineers they were not acces- 
sible to a quiet survey; the same might be 
said of mountains in the Miao-tzu Districts 
of Lien-chou, Lien-shan, etc., about which 
we remain likewise in doubt even as to the 
native estimate of their height. 

A comparison of the figures given with 
the general impression forcign travellers 
received of the height of some of these 
‘‘highest ” mountains, shows that we have 
to deduct a fair percentage amounting to 
more than a half, as an allowance for 
error and exaggeration. For while in 
the case of hills and hillocks we may take 
the Chinese data with more confidence, 
there being less impediments to finding 
their approximate height, it appears that 
the orographers who directed the surveys, 
the result of which is represented in the 
Kuang-tung-'tung-chih, were especially prone 


. to exaggeration in the case of mountains 


famous for some other reason than height. 
As the name of the ‘“Mei-ling” is known 
throughout China, it must necessarily be 
an enormous elevation; hence the 1,850 
chang, of which we might safely cancel 
a thousand, as even the estimate of 8,000 
feet given in the quarto account of Macart- 
ney’s Embassy scems to be overrated. 
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A rough sketch of the outline of the coast 
is added to this chapter in all the maritime 
districts, which, imperfect as it is, may yet 
prove of some little use to mariners in those 
parts of the China coast which are utterly 
unknown. The information given on this 
subject is likewise uniform in all the dis- 
tricts. It may here be remarked that in 
Lei-chou, as well as in certain other parts 
of the Province, anchorages are termed 
Chiang, Canton Dialect Kong ae Some 
of these “Chiang” are mentioned with the 
addition, that ‘sea going vessels (junks) may 
lie at anchor there,” or that they are ‘‘difficult 
of approach on account of hidden rocks,” or 
that the sea in that part of the coast is ‘‘shal- 
low and sandy,” etc. Where we are able to 
identify the part of the coast thus describ- 
ed, with a certain point which is marked on 
our sea-chart and the position of which is 
not doubtful, the Chinese notice may cer- 
tainly become of practical use to him who 
understands the hint and has occasion to 
take advantage of it.* 


* As the coast West of Zien-pai is com- 

aratively little known, I shall in the fol- 
owing note give an abstract from the 
Kuang-tung t‘u shuo, of the China Coast 
from the boundary of Annan to Tien-pai. 
The positions added to the names of some 
of the localities mentioned are, if not 
otherwise stated, those in which. they are 
given in the Chinese map ‘ Kuang-tung- 
t‘u” and may, at the best, be called ap- 
proximate. 

According to that map, the Western 
boundary of the China Coast is about 15 
miles West of Cape Pak-lung, the position 
of which is given in every sea-chart, and 


eight miles West of Choukshan Gal (142). 


In the Chinese map Cape Pak-lung is re- 
prescnted as a small island in 21°43’ N. lat., 


and 8°33’ W. of Peking, and is called Pai- © 


lung-wei (C. D. Pak-lung-mi), i.e. White 
Dragons’ Tail. (The character » wet, 
tail, is very commonly applied to promin- 
ent parts of the coast.) About five miles 
to the E.S.E.is a bank called Hsi-hsten-sha, 
vp. West of the Cape, on the 
boundary of Annan, a dangerous pass is 
recorded as forming the maritime frontier. 
The City of Ch‘in-chou, (C. D. Yam-chate 


o Hy) lies at the head of a bay, the ent- 


These hydrographic notes are followed 
by what we might call the Administrative 
Chapter. It commences by giving the title 
of the highest civil mandarin having his 
yamén in the capital of the district describ- 
ed. This is in most cases a Chih-hsien, but 
inthe Fu cities, of course, a Chih-fu, or if 
it happens to be the capital of a circuit, 
a Tao-t’ai. It may here be remarked, that 
the average area in Auang-tung of a district 
(Chou-Ting, or Hsien) is 873 English sq. 
miles, i.e. about the size of Warwickshire, 
England, and exceeding that of the Duchy 
of Coburg-Gotha. The average area of a 
county in England is 1273 Engl. sq. miles. 
That of a Fu or Department may be fixed 
at 7,360 Engl. sq. miles, i.e. about the size 
of the kingdom of Wurtemberg ; that of a 
Tao or Circuit, the territory governed by a 
Tao-t‘ai may be given as of about twice 
that size; the Tao-t‘ai residing at Ch‘ao- 
chow fu commands over about 18,300 Engl. 
sq. miles, i.e. an area nearly equal to that 
of Greece. 


rance of which is guarded by an island cal- 
led Lung-mun or Dragon’s Door; another 
island in that neighbourhood is called 
Chiang-sha-wan (C. D. Kong-sha-wan, 7L 
(WBE 21°48" N. lat. and 8°9’ W. of Pe- 
king); itis described as being “ difficult 
of approach on account of rocks.” The 
coast of ‘Ho-pu-hsien, the district adjoining 
Ch‘in-chow is remarkable for the port of 
Pei-hai (Canton Dialect Pak-hoi Af /fp). 
Pak-hov is the emporium for the trade in 


“all the articles of the ‘‘ West Coast,” and 


the chief port of the Gulf of Tonquin. Our 
sea charts appear to be rather incorrect in 
that neighbourhood, less so the Chinese 
map of the Kuang-tung-t‘u, bearing a great- 
er resemblance to a sketch handed to me 
by Capt. Cocker, Chincse Rev. Str. Ling- 
feng. According to this sketch, the an- 
chorage of Pak-how forms the Southern part 
of a bay, at the head of which (according 
to the Jesuits in 21° 88’54” N. lat.) the 
city of Lien-chou-fu is situated. On the 
South, this bay is protected by a neck of 
land running out of the continent from the 
NE. and rising into a promontory called 


Kuwan-t‘ou shan, Far BA at (according to 


the Kuang-tung t‘u in 21° 35’ N. lat. and 
74° 6’ W. of Peking, but Captn., Cocker’s 
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The next subordinates of the Chih-hsien, 
Chih-chou, etc., are the magistrates of a 
number of subdivisions of the district. In 
the country these magistrates are gene- 
rally styled Hsiin-chien Kk Bee, or ‘‘ Town- 
ship Magistrates,” as the term is explained 
by Mr. T. T. Meadows, but if the sub-district 
contains the capital of the district itself, it 
is governed by a Tien-shih HA sh, who 


A 
besides his administrative functions, is in 


charge of the gaols and prisons of the dis- 


sketch has it 5 miles farther South). The 
anchorage is described as containing sand- 
banks to the extent of several li. The 
North Eastern corner of the Gulf is re- 
markable for the port of An-pu (Canton 


Dial. Om-po, WRF Sih RE) which here 
marks the boundary between Kao-chou fu 
and Let-chou fu. 

In about 21° N. lat. and 109° 0’45” 
long. East of Greenwich (on sea-charts 
farther to the West, but according to a 
communication of Capt. Cocker almost due 
South of the highland of Pak-hoi) is the 
Island of Wei-chou, } yh (on sea charts 
Guie-chow Isd.) a perpendicular cliff of about 
400 feet in height, said to possess a good 
harbour. The Kuang-tung t‘u shuo des- 
cribes Wet-chou ling amongst the moun- 
tains of Sui-ch‘t hsien as being above 70 li 
in circuit. Its old name is Za-péng lai, 
(Martini, Ta-fung-lai) Jc e 3 It con- 
tains eight villages, the inhabitants of 
which gain their livelihood by the produc- 
tion of vegetables and medicinal drugs. 
The neighbourhood is supposed to produce 
pearls. A smaller island South-East of the 
last is called Shé-yang-shaun (Snake-sea 
Island, on charts Cha-yung-Isd.) and is 
stated to be ten di in circuit. Two peaks 
(500 feet high) staring at cach other like 
snakes, which they resemble in shape, have 
given rise to the name. This island is also 
called Hstao-péng-lai, A EX. 

The West Coast of Lei-chou-fu, it has 
been remarked, commences at the port of 
An-pu. About 6 miles South of this place, 
at an anchorage called Hsia-lu-chiang (C. 


D. Hd-lok-kong, as ye ee) hidden rocks 
- make the approach difficult. At Lo-min(C. 
D. Lok-man) Anchorage, 394 Pel yo (21°18’ 
lat. and 7°3’ W. of Peking) “sea going 
vessels may lie atanchor.” At Po-li-chiang 
(C. D. Pok-li-kong, if FFL JPR) about 15 


miles further South, the coast becomes 
rocky and dangerous again; the same is 


trict magistrate. (Mendows, Desultory notes 
on the Government and People of China, p. 
96.) Each of these subdistricts is again 
divided into so many Ta-hsiang, Fc $M, or 
parishes with so many Hsiao-ts‘un, ay 
7 OE or villages, each. The Ta-hsiang or 
parishes are in Lei-chou fu called Shé ju 
as Hsin-an shé, the parish Hsin-an, Tung- 
ch’ang shé, the parish Tung-ch’ang. This 
designation is, however, comparatively 
rare, so that in the text of the Kuang- 


recorded of ‘Hung-pai anchorage, HEHE 
WE, in 2° 53’ N. lat., and ‘Hai-k‘ang (C.D. 
Hoi-kong) anchorage At it ae. 12 miles 
further South. In 20° 35’ the Anchorage 


of Wu-shik (C. D. U-shek, A=) Ay Ye), 


the region bearing on charts (20° 83’ N. 
lat.) the name Mt. Woshek, is mentioned 
as being shallow and very sandy. At J iu- 


sha-chiang (C. D. Lau-sha-kong, Herd ae 
in 20° 30’ N. lat., and at Put-téng-chiang 


(C. D.. Pat-tang-kong, A 5S ) 4 miles 


South of it, sea-going junks may lie st 
anchor. Lau-sha may be found here in 
some charts. 

The South Western corner of the Pen- 
insula, the Cape Cumi of foreign charts, is 
remarkable for the anchorage ‘Hai-chu- 
chiang, or Sea Pearl anchorage. The name 
‘©Cape Cami” appears to be derived from 
a village lying in that neighbourhood, 
which is called Chio wei ts’un (Canton Dia- 


lect Kok mei-ts'iin, 5] iB i) 1.e. Horn’s 


End village, the Cape standing out pro- 
minently into the sea, and being of a point- 
ed shape, much more so than it is repre- 
sented on our charts I am told by captains 
navigating in those waters. 
The Northern coast of Hainan Strait has 
many small anchorages, but all the traffic, 
particularly between Hainan and the con- 
tinent is concentrated at the port of Hai- 


an (C. D. Hot-on Ag Fr ), almost opposite 


to that of ‘f/at-k’ou on Hainan. Ten miles 
East is Pai-sha (C. D. Pak-sha, i.e. White 
Sand) Anchorage, with a fort. The South 
Western corner or Lei-chou appears like- 
wise to be dangerous on account of rocks, 
which are mentioned as existing in the 


small bay of Ch‘ing-wan tun, a 4 


(in 20° 17’ N. lat. and 6° 30’ W. of Pe- 
king, which point is however rather distant 
from the coast on our sea-charts). Rocks 
are, it appears, a great impediment to 
navigation from that point up to Nan-shao 
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tung-t* I have besides those in Let-chou- 
fu, met with only one parish called shé, 
viz. that of San-‘ho-shé in a-pu-hsien. 
Parishes are oftener called tu, , Or pao, 
4B: ; but there jis no restriction as to the 
local use of several other terms of the kind. 
Thus the character yo, i); is in use 
throughout the districts adjoining the up- 
per course of the East River to the N.E. 
and S.W., viz. ‘Ho-yian, daren-p‘ing-chou, 
Chang-ning, Lwng-mén, Yung-an and Chang- 


wan (C. D. Ndm-shiu wan ) in 


lat. 20° 22’. North of that bay, a village 
with the name Ch‘ih-k‘an (C. D. Catk-hom, 


Chuck hum, ay KK) appears on the Chi- 


nese map, and is called an anchorage on 
the corresponding map of the Kuang-tung 
t‘ung-chih. Another place of the same name 
lies on the Northern part of this coast, viz 
in lat. 21° 14’. A place of that name is 
said to possess some traffic with junks to 
Ch‘ao-chou fu and Fu-chien. (See Chinese 
Repository Vol. V. p. 843, where R. Mor- 
rison, in an article on the Coast of China, 
laces it on the 8. W. Corner of the Pen- 
insta, and Swatow Customs Trade !'eport 
for 1868, p. 95.) When first searching for 
this place, I was in doubt, whether the 
Northern or Southern one of the two Ch ‘ih- 
k‘an was meant, but as the Northern one 


is called fou , Le. port,” while on the 


latest and best Chinese map the Southern 
one is merely represented as a village on 
the coast, which, moreover, is described as 
dangerous of approach, I am now inclined 
to place the “ Port” of Ch’th kan or CWik- 
hom, in about 21° 19’ N. lat. and 110° 30’ 
30” E. long. of our !atest Admiralty Chart. 
The trade of Ch’ih-k’an is guarded by a 
native custom-house. 

Chin-nang chiang (C. D. Kom-nony kong 


oii xe we), the harbour of the city of 


Chin nang so, in Hsii-wén hsien in lat. 20° 
28’, and Pan-chiu wan (C. D. Paw kan wan 


, in lat. 20° 88’, are both an- 
BIE ks ve 


chorages for sea going junks. 

Between five and fifteen miles North of 
Pan kau wan there are, about three miles 
distant from the coast, two small islands. 
The Northern one is called Pei-li fou (C. D. 


Pak-li fau, AGF 38), the Southern one 
Hsin-ya fau (C. D. San-& fau ap +). 
The entrance to the city and port of Let- 
shou fu can only be a few miles to the 
N.W. of Pak-li Island. 

North-west of these two islands is the 


lo,—Lung-ch‘wan and ‘Ho-p‘ing being ex- 
cepted. The same character is also applied 
to ‘“ neighbourhoods” comprising several 
Hsiao-ts‘wn, and forming subdivisions of 
parishes again. The character tung, Ufa] 
(or (ey) is used for parishes in alpine re- 
gions, as in the mountainous part of Lien- 
p‘ing-chow on the boundary of Chiang-hsi, 
of Chin-chow on the boundary of An-nan, 
and the whole interior of Hainan, where 
the sub-districts occupied by the 4 moun- 


Island of Now-chow FX HH) not quite 
unknown to foreigners and sometimes 
called at on trips from Canton or Hong- 
kong, to Hainan. The Northern part 
of the Island is intersected by the 21st 
degree of latitude. The late Capt. Vasallo, 
then commanding the Chinese rev. str. 
Péng-chou-‘hai, placed the extreme West 
point of the Island in 20°53’10” N. lat. and 
110°86'57” E. of Greenwich. The Kuang- 
tung-t'u-shio describes Now-chow as follows. 
‘*Two peaks being shaped like a horse’s sad- 
dlc form the Ma-an shan” (ie. ‘* Saddle 
Hill,” a very common name for hills) in the 
South Western part of the island; the 
Scuth, East and North coasts present the 
aspect of black rocks, high and lofty, and 
‘* tender like the petals of the lotus flower ” ; 
only the West coast has a place where sea- 
going vessels may lie at anchor; junks ply 
between it and Pu chen (Canton Dialect 
P‘6-'3‘in, a market town of the Wen-ch‘aung 
District, Hainan), the journey being per- 
formed within one day and night witha 


- favourable wind. The S. W. coast of the 


Island is barred with sand banks.” Asa 
political subdivision Now-chow formy a town- 
ship and belongs to Wu-ch‘van-hsien in 
Kao-chou-fu. The population is estimated 
at 20,000 inhabitants, the most of whom 
obtain a living by fishing, the soil being not 
so productive as that of the opposite pen- 
insula. Its exports consist of small quan- 
tities of sugar. The coast is said to bo 
infested by pirates. According to the 
Kuang-tu-.g-t‘u-shwo the Island is defended — 
by five forts, but these are, Iam told by an 
eye-witness, in a most dilapidated condi- 
tion. 

Between Now chow and the Continent is 
another island of about twice the size of 
the former. It is not given in earlier sca- 
charts, but the latest Admiralty chart gives 
it together with the coast of the Peninsula 
in that neighbourhood. This is the Island 


of Tung-shan, pee a yi) Bh, or Tung- 


hai (C. D. Tung-hoi, WE PBB) as it is culled 
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taineers are especially styled Li-tuny, 5g 
ifn. while parishes occupied by Chinese 
settlers are here called Tu, (real or T'u, 5. 
The following characters are in use as suf- 
fixes of the names of parishes (i.e subdivi- 
sions of town-ships). 


Tu 455, pao Es, an be chia FA pu i] 
she ait tung Ita] lien 4H, hsiang $E} li 
FA, fang Wy, yo #4), tung Wel, and wes 
Le]. 


in the Kuang-tung t*ung thih. It is separa- 
ted from the coast of Swi-ch't hsien, of 
which it forms a subdivision, by a rather 
narrow passage, said to be navigable for 
small craft only; its area may be estimated 
at 230 sq. miles. The N. E. point con- 
tains the Yii-tswi ling (C. D. Wat-tsui ling, 


aay Ze Be), the Jaiquelin Hill of charts, 


‘‘a perpendicular mass of rock, full of 
dangerous precipices, over a thousand 
fathoms high.” (The original has ch‘ien 


jen, =F J, o thousand Jén Tho Jén 


is an old measure of doubtful length and 
appears to be especially applied to measur- 
ing heights. ‘The wall of my master is 
several fathoms (Jen) high.” [Confucian An- 
alects, Legge, XIX. 23, 3.] ‘* Halls several 
times eight cubits (shu jen) high.” [Men- 
cius, Legge, VII. fa 34, 2.] Its length 
may be compared to the French ‘‘toise,” 
but in this case ch‘ien jen is apparently a 
geucral phrase meaning nothing clse but 
“very high.”) To sailors navigating in that 
neighbourhood the Yt ‘swt hill serves as a 
land-mark. The inhabitants of Tung-shan 
are occupied with tishing and the pro- 
duction of bay-salt, in which there 
is a large trade carried on between 
these parts of the China coast, and the 
whole of Kuang-tung, Kuang-hsi and the 
Southern departments of ‘Hu-nan and 
Chiang-hsi. Two anchorages on the West 
coast of the Island are recorded as being 
accessible to sea-going junks, viz. Ma-tan- 


chiang, Pi , attd Kou-wei-tsao-chiang 


(C. D, Katu-mi-tso-kong, Ay) EB [=] re) 


the latter lying two or three miles North of 
the former. A smaller island on the N.W. of 


Tung-shan is Tung-t'ou-shan, Ki BA tly, 


and has an anchorage for junks. The 
neighbourhood of Tung-shan is dangerous 
to navigators on account of its sand banks 


amongst which the An-sha, YP. or 


Hidden Bank (An-sha is also a general name 
for banks below the surface of the water), 


Tu and t’u are also used to distinguish 
between two or more parishes of the same 
name, as for instance W. of the Port of 
Hai-k‘ou, Hainan: Hai-k‘ou yi t‘u, Har-k‘ou 
erh t‘u, etc., ie. Hai-k‘ou parish No. 1,— 
Hai-k‘ow Parish No. 2, ete. 

The general term for all these subdivi- 
sions of a township is Ta-hsiang AK HH: 
icc. ‘Community in the wider sense,” 
and Hsiung may in this case not be trans- 
lated by “a village,” it being always 


the Mo-tao-sha, or Knife Grinding Bank, 


and the Lu-kéu-sha HEthep. are espe- 
cially mentioned. The Yi-tsui Hill marks 
the entrance to the bay formed by an in- 
dentation of the coast opposite the North 
of Fung-shan Island, called Kuang-chou- 


wan, ka ph el. The entrance (21° 12’ 


N. lat. and 6° 14’ W. of Peking) is said to 
be dangerous. The above mentioned port 
of Ch‘ih-k‘an and another native Customs’ 
Station, that of Ciang-chia-t‘an (C. D. 
Leung-ki-t'in, Bi x iE) are accessible 
through the Bay. 

In 21° 17’ N. latitude and 6°18’ 
West of Peking is the mouth of 
a river, on the banks of which Wu- 
chian hsien, and farther North the 
cities of ‘fua-chow and Kao-chau fu are 
situated. The entrance called //sien-mén- 


chiang (C.D. Han-miin kong, KR PA 45) is 
barred by sandbanks “like hills raised by a 
whirlwind.” Wu-ch‘iian hsien, Ua Jil, 
which lies about five miles above Hdn- 
mun kong, on the left shore, is said to 
possess a small, but good harbour. (Chi- 
nese Kepositury, Vol. V, p. 334.) The tide 
in this river is said by du Halde to reach 
as far as Kao-chao fu. From lHdn-min 
kong Eastward to Na-lu chiang (C. D. 
Na-luk kong, FP Ke PR, 21° 25 N. lat. 
and 6° 1’ W. of Peking), for about eighteen 
miles, the coast is barred by a continuous 
sand-bank, the “‘ Girdle Bank,” as we might 
translate the Chinese Yi-tar an-sha (— 


an HS 7). Na-luk anchorage marks tho 


boundary between the Wu-ch‘iian and Tien- 
pai districts. Six miles Kast the Chinese 
map shows “ hidden rocks’ near the coast. 
The approximate position of Shui-tung 
anchorage was given to me by Captain 
Vasallo as 21° 32’ 380” N. lat. and 111° EK. 
of Greenwich, five miles North of the posi- 
tion given in the Kuang-tung t'u, that of 
the inner anchorage of Tin-pak as 21° 28’. 
30” N. lat., aud 111° 11’ E. of Greenwich. 
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“Ca district comprising a number of vil- 
lages.’’* 

The namber of villages contained in each 
parish is not limited. ‘Huuny pu pao (the 
- parish of Whampoa near Canton) has only 
four villages, while the largest Ta-hsiung 
in the Province, Ch‘ien-ju tu, Bt is, 
in Tat-p'iny ssd (Yang-chiang hsien) consists 
of not less than 718 villages. The text of 
the Kuarng-teng ¢‘u contains the names of 
all the Hsiao-ts‘un in the Province and is, 
in this respect, as complete as possible ; the 
map itself, though drawn up on a compara- 
tively large scale (1 degree of latitude=224 
inches), is not equally complete in all the 
districts, but sufficiently detailed to show 
the positions of the different parishes, and 
the more important of the villages. 

The register of the Hsiao-ts‘un belong- 
ing to each parish is concluded by a note 
stating that such and such market towns 
(isi, $B, or shih [f7,) military stations 
(hsiin, , VAL), customs stations (hai-kuan AT 
BF) and other localities not fitting into the 
topographical frame prescribed by the 
“‘ Instructions,” belong to the same parish. 

The chapter following these registcrs of 
villages is dedicated to military affairs. 
Those who have studicd Mr. Wade’s work 
on “ The Army of the Chinese Empire” (inthe 
Chinese Repository, Vol. XX., p. 875) will 
be aware that the distribution of military 
bodies in China does in no way coincide 
with its territorial division into Tao, Fu, 
Chou, Hsien, etc., and a military map of a 
Chinese province would look very different 
from a sketch of its administrative terri- 
tories. To those who take intercst in this 


* The Imperial instructions preceding 
the Kuang-tung t‘u sho contain the follow- 
ing explanation of the term Ta-hsiang: 
a Geach of the differert districts of the Pro- 
wince contains a great muny villages, and of 
these any number may form what is called a 
* Ta-hstang ;’ whether there be ten ora hun- 
dred of them, the general name should always 
be ‘Ta-hsiang,’ and this name is to be adupted 
for all the parishes, whatever their local 
designation may be, Tu, Ttu Pao, Cita or 
Wel, Yo, Sué, Pu.” 


‘* military” topography of Kuang-twng, the 
Kuang-tung t’u shuo gives most satisfactory 
details. We learn nothing about the func- 
tions of the different high and low officers, 
it is true, but the residence assigned to 
each of them with their garrisons, be it a 
walled city, fort, military station or en- 
campment, is duly recorded, together with 
the strength of each garrison, and various 
other notes which must be of great interest ° 
to native military men. 

The last two or four columns of the topo- 
graphical sketch of each district contain a 
list of the official post stations (T*ang-p’u, 

at; on the roads leading from the 
capital of the district described to those of 
the neighbouring districts, or some im- 
portant non-official place, as for instance, 
Fu-shan in Nan-hai-hsien. The distance 
from P’x to P’u is given in Li. Like the 
great capitals in Europe, Canton has its 
Shéng-ch‘éng-teung-p‘u, =} K ae the 
general terminus for the distances of all 
the principal places in the neighbourhood. 
These distances are only of relative value. 
For, neither are they taken as the crow 
flies, in a straight direction, nor do they 
even give the correct length of the road 
winding between the different stations, but 
in accordance with the Chinese method 
of surveying run “close along tho sur- 
face of the ground, up hill and down 
dale.”’+ 

Travellers in hilly regions might find this 
mode of fixing distances, if applied with ac- 
curacy, of even greater practical use than the 
absolute distance as laid down on a correct 
map. It is, to draw a parallel from my own 
expericnee, similar to the principle adopted 
by the villagers inhabiting the Thuringian 
Forest, who are no more familiar with 
the idea of a league, or a mile, geo- 
graphical or nautical, German or English, 
than most of my readers would bo with the 
terms of the answer given to them when 
asking for the length of a route in that 


t Mcadows, Desuliory Noles, cto., p. 72. 
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part of Germany, viz. ‘Sv many hours.” 
This means simply. ‘If you go at a 
common pace, neither too fast nor too 
slow, as a healthy man of our village 
generally does, you will perform the 
route in so many hours.” And hereby all 
the incalculable deviations occasioned 
by the meandering course of a moun- 
tain stream, or the toilsome climbing of 
a steep, and rocky path, are at once taken 
into account, while the number of “ miles,” 
measured and circled on the map you carry 
with you, is sure to lead you wrong at least 


with respect to the ‘‘ chronological” length 
of the route to be performed. Thus 
‘“‘ chronological” truth may be expected in 
those distances in Ji, but, of course, no 
geometrical correctness. 

The P‘u or Post-stations, as we might 
translate the term, are used for the for- 
warding of official dispatches, and are, ac- 
cording to the importance of the official 
traffic carried on between them, guarded 
by two or more soldiers. 

F. Hits. 
(To be continued.) 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE HAKKAS.* 


It is but quite lately, through the famous 
Tai-ping rebellion, that the Hakkas have 
obtained a place in the annals of the Middle 
Kingdom. Before that time no historian 
ever mentioned them as far as I am aware. 
Neither is there among the popular litera- 
ture of the Hakkas any record of the pre- 
vious history of theirrace. There remains 
however, beside the few items which oral 
tradition handed down from gencration to 
generation, a source of information, though 
a very scanty onc, from which I propose to 
construct a short sketch of the carly history 
of this remarkable race. 

Every clan among the Hakkas has its 
genealogical records or family registers, 
and in many of these registers arc found 
short notes giving the names of the res- 
pective emperors under whose reign the clan 
migrated from one place to another. A 
careful investigation and comparative study 
of a large number of such family registers 
enabled me to trace the history of the 

* This article was written some yerrs ago to 
supplement a series of ‘‘ Ethnographical Sketches 
of the Hakka Chinese” published in tho different 


volumes of Noles and Queries on China ard 
Japan.— [Ep. Cu. R-.] 


people, now called Hakkas, from the third 
century before Christ to the present day. 
Both oral tradition and these genealo- 
gical records agree in pointing to the North 
of China as the original home of the 
Hakkas, where, it is said, they were located 
at the close of the Chow dynasty (B.C. 255). 
Most family chronicles, which I examined, 
mention the province of Shantung as the 
original dwelling-place of their forefathers. 
A few refer to the borders of Shansi, a very 
few also to the frontiers of Ngan-hwuy. All 
of which goes to show, that the ancestors 
of the Hakkas must have been living at the 
beginning of the third century before Christ 
in the border regions south and south west 
of Shantung. This is confirmed by the 
fact, that many popular ballads, which are 
current among the Hakkas and form their 
peculiar property, contain allusions to loca- 
lities situated in those same regions. 
Again, tradition as well as most of those 
family records mention the period during 
which the Ts’in dynasty (B. C. 249-209) 
reigned as a time when all the different 
clans of Hakkas were subjected toa general 


bloody persecution, This seems to have 
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been the first cause that cut the ancestors 
of the Hakkas adrift from their ancient 
quarters in the North of China, and started 
them on that long continued course of er- 
ratic wanderings which carried them, after 
the lapse of a thousand years, to the extreme 
South and imbued their descendants of the 
present day with the restless spirit of vaga- 
bonds and rovers. Itis not known what 
brought upon the Hakkas the wrath and 
vengeance of the first emperor of the Ts’in 
dynasty. But so merciless was the blow 
that fell upon them that it is said some of 
their clans became quite extinct, and with a 
few exceptions all the remaining clans fled 
southward, taking refuge in the mountains 
of Honan, Ngnan hwuy and Kiangsi. The 
dread under which they must have been 
shows itself in the fact that some of their 
clans, in order to avoid recognition, altered 
their names. With the fall of the Ts’in 
dynasty, however, their fortunes mended 
and in the course of the succeeding dynas- 
ties they enjoyed not only peace but impe- 
rial protection, individuals of their number 
being even raised to high official appoint- 


ments, especially under the Han dynasties © 


(B. C. 202-A. D. 223) and during the reign 
of the Ts’in dynasty (A. D. 265-419). 
But this very thing probably broncht on 
the Hakkas the wrath of the dynasty im- 
mediately succeeding. For most of their 
family records mention further shifting of 
- quarters and renewed migration at the time 
of the down-fall of the Ts’in dynasty (A. D. 
419), Even the few tribes of Hakkas that 
had, in spite of persecution, faithfully clung 
to their native mountains in Shantung had 
to flee now to the South of Honan. There 
seems to have been about this time a 
general stampede among the different 
Hakka clans which carried some of them 
even into the mountainous regions in the 


south-east of Kiangsi and to the very . 


borders of the Fokien province. 

The rise of the T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 
618) compelled the Hakkas again to strike 
their tents. This time, it would seem, a 


separation took place; the majority of their 
clans taking refuge in the mountains of 
Fokien, whilst a few hovered on the high 
mountain chains which separate the Kiangsi 
and Kwangtung (Canton) provinces. 

Under the two Sung dynasties (A. D. 960- 
1278) the Hakkas are reported to have 
enlisted in very large number as volunteers 
in the imperial armies. They became now, 
what their previous history and their inborn 
bravery eminently fitted them for, the 
lansquenets of China, and tradition records 
the heroic death which thousands of them 
suffered at Yai-shan (West of Macao) to- 
gether with Tien-tsung the last prince of 
the Southern Sung dynasty (A. D. 1279). 

Since the rise of the Mongol dynasty 
(A. D. 1280-1833) the Hakkas seem to have 
made their first appearance within the 
borders of the Canton province. But they 
do not appear to have scttled down there 
permanently or in large numbers till the 
beginning of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1368) 
when disturbances in the Fokien province 
compelled those Hakkas, whose ancestors 
had peaceably been scttled there for centu- 
ries, to take refuge in the Canton province. 
So overwhelming were the numbers of 
Hakkas issuing from Fokien into the Kia- 
ying-chow prefecture, that they drove every 
thing before them and took exclusive 
possession of the whole of Kia-ying-chow, 
which to the present day forms the head- 
quarters of the Hukka people. About the 
same time when the Hakkas entered the 
Canton province from Fokien, an influx of 
Hakka clans from Kiangsi took place into 
the districts northwest of Kia-ying-chow. 

The Hakkas found pleasant quarters in 
the Canton province. But the roving spirit 
that possessed their ancestors would not 
let them rest. Besides, the Hakkas, being 
not only an industrious but also an exceed- 
ingly prolific race, soon found their quar- 
ters in Kia-ying-chow and in the neigh- 
bouring districts of the Hwuy-chow and 
Chau-chow prefectures too narrow. Num- 
bers of them pushed farther into the heart 
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of the Canton province, either wandcring 
about on the tramp as stone-cuttcrs, bar- 
bers or blacksmiths, or settling down here 
and there, first on uncultivated land and 
tilling that, then recruited by fresh con- 
tingents from Kia-ying-chow encroaching 
upon the fields of the Puntis, and gradually 
gaining ground by continual feuds with 
them. The outbreak of political distur- 
bances at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century gave a new impetus to this move- 
ment, and about the ycar 1730 A. D. hordes 
of Hakkas poured into districts even to the 
west and south-west of Canton, settling 
down especially in the Fa-yuen, Hoh-shan 
and Sin-ning districts. Since the roign of 
the emperor K‘ang hi (A. D. 1662-1723) 
the native authorities in the Canton pro- 
vince began to employ Hakkas wherever 
they could not trust Puntis or Hoxlos, and 
Hakkas were now largely engaged to cul- 
tivate the fields belonging to the military 
establishments. In the time of Kien-lung 
(A. D. 1736-1796) large numbers of Hakkas 
were enlisted even under the favourite 
‘eight banners,” a Tatar division, in which 
the Hakkas havc ever since been retained in 
considerable force, being passed off and by 
many mistaken for veritable Tatars. In 
consequence of such services rendered to 
the government, the Hakkas obtained ad- 
mission to the lower ranks of the govern- 
ment service and cven to the competitive 
examinations for litcrary and military 
degrees. Individual Hakkas were thence- 
forth occasionally entrusted with official 
posts as dislrict mazistrates or prefccts. 
The Puntis however resisted this intrusion 
so vehemently that the Hakkas only suc- 
ceeded in retaining this privilege by send- 
ing a deputation to Peking and laying their 
grievances at the foot of the throne. 

But the most important epoch in the his- 
tory of the Hakkas opened with the rise of 
the Taiping rebellion. I do not propose 
here to feilow the fortunes and misfortunes 
of these rebels, whose exploits have become 


a matter of history. Suiiicve it here to 


state that the whole Taiping rebellion, from 
its first faint beginning in Kwangsi to its 
suppression through the fall of Nanking, 
was started, sustained and controlled to 
the end, by Hakkas from the Canton pro- 
vince. The rebel Empcror, his ministers 
or kings as they were styled, his generals 
and administrators, were all Hakkas, though 
thousands of Chinese of other than Hakka 
extraction swelled the ranks of the Taiping 
rebels. The fact that a handful of Hakkas 
contrived to raise such a powerful rebel- 
lion which but for the ill-advised and 
thankless interference of the foreign powers 
would most certainly have resulted in the 
downfall of the Manchu dynasty, and the 
equally astonishing fact that, through all 
the vicissitudes of their march from Kwang- 
si to Nanking, they succceded in retaining 
the supremacy among the _ ill-assorted 
cohorts of rebels from all the eighteen pro- 
vinces,—these facts, I say, speak volumes 
for the power there is in these rough sous 
of the soil. It is well-known that both the 
English and French commanders came, 
during the last war with China, to the 
conclusion that there is better material for 
good soldiers in these simple-minded, but 
stalwart, Hakkas than in any other tribe 
of Chinese who contributed contingents to 
the so-called ‘‘ Bamboo Rifle Corps.” 

A sad episode in the latest history of 
the Hakka race is the internecine war 
carried on more recently in the south- 
western districts of the Canton province 
between Puntis and Hakkas. The follow- 
ing notes placed at my disposal by a gentle- 
man (Mr. W. F. Mayers,) who through 
his position in the Consular service and 
his intimate acquaintance with some of the 
highest native officials was enabled to 
collect trustworthy information, are a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the 
Hakkas. I subjoin these notes literally as 
they were written down in November, 1868. 

‘The original inflax of Hakka immi- 
grants into the Districts West of the Can- 
ton River and South of the West River is 
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said to have taken place during the reign 
of the Emperor Yung-chéng (A. D. 1723- 
1735), since which period, by their industry 
and thrift, they have become possessed of 
much of the land formerly owned by the 
Punti clans, to whom the original immi- 
grants became hired labourers. For very 
many years clan fights have been common 
between the two races, but the mutual anti- 
pathy grew toa climax after 1854, in which 
year the Hakka clans located there remain- 
ed for the most part faithful to the Govern- 
ment, during the rebellion which was largely 
joined by the Puntis until suppressed by 
the Viceroy Yeh. At this time, Hakka 
and Punti clans dwelt interspersed over all 
the S. W. districts, notably Sun-hing, Sun- 
wui, Yan-p‘ing, Hoi-p‘ing, Hoi-ming and 
Hok-shan, after the suppression of the 
Hung-t‘ow rebellion, the ill-feeling bet- 
ween the two races took the shape of an 
internecine warfare, in which the authori- 
ties were powerless to interfere. Up tothe 
year 1860 little was heard by Europeans of 
this obscure contest, although attention was 
drawn from time to time to its existence 
through the discovery of shipments of arms 
and even the despatch of armed steamers 
from Hongkong to assist one or other of the 
belligerent parties. The Hakkas, greatly 
outnumbered by their foes, were gradually 
driven from their homes and villages, and 
formed wandering bands of from a few 
hundred to many thousands in number. 
During 1862 the contest in the Western 
districts was at its height, and Imperial 
authority was entirely suspended in several 
districts. Towards the end of that year 
large bodies of the Hakkas were driven 
towards the coast, and fell upon the forti- 
fied town of Kwang-hai, westward from 
Macao, which they stormed and occupied for 
a considerable length of time, until driven 
out by an Imperial force cooperating with 
the Punti clans. This was the first overt 
act of official interference in the contest. 
“The number of wandering Hakkas was 
at this time estimated at full 200,000, but 


famine and pestilence rapidly thinned their 
numbers, whilst thousands were carried off 
by Punti incursions and sold to the crimps 
for ‘‘exportation.” During 1864 the rem- 
nants of these wandering outcasts, who had 
become half-banditti, half-refugees, were 
collected at various points in the mountains 
of the Western Districts, such as No Fu, 
Kum Kai, Ng Hang, and Chek Shui. Here, 
amid the security of mountain fastnesses, 
they established little Republics, in which 
they tilled the ground, built habitations, 
and defended thomselves as best they could 
against the incursions of their Punti ene- 
mies, who beleaguered every pass. Num- 
berless officials, of high and low degree, 
were sent to seek a means for reconciling 
the conflicting parties; but, whereas the 
Hakkas demanded only liberty to live, 
whilst the Puntis steadfastly refused to 
‘be sheltered by the same heaven with 
them,’ no result could be achieved. Up to 
the summer of 1866 matters stood in this 
posture, the principal points of assembly 
being Ng Hang, in the Sun Hing district, 
No Ki, in the Yan P’ing district, and Tsao 
Chung on the sea coast beyond Kwanghai, 
where the more lawless bands had estab- 
lished themselves and maintained relations 
with the coast pirates. 

‘On the arrival of the new Governor of 
Kwangtung, measures were resolved upon 
for bringing this difficult question toa 
settlement either by force or by persuasion, 
and in September 1866 a body of 8,000 
troops was despatched to the Western Dis- 
tricts under the superintendence of the 
Grain Intendant of Canton, for the purpose 
of compelling the Hukkas to give up their 
arms and to disperse, with which end in 
view a sum of 200,000 Taels. was set aside 
to be distributed in the proportion of Taels 
8 to each adult and Tacls 4 to children and 
youths, with passes and protection to enable 
them to reach Kwang-si, Hainan and other 
parts of the country where waste lands 
exist on which it is hoped that they will 
settle.” 
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“In October, the Hakkas at No Ki, to the 
number of some 7,000, accepted these con- 
ditions, and dispersed. The band at Ng 
Hung, which is very much more numerous, 
than that at Ts‘ao Chung will be taken in 
turn. The Punti clans will then remain 
in complete possession of the Country ; 
whilst, if the intentions of the Chinese 
authorities are carried out, Hakka colonies 
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will be formed in remote districts. It is 
estimated that at least 150,000 have perish- 
ed within the last four or five years. A 
very large number of Hakkas will undoubt- 
edly still remain throughout the western 
districts, but wherever their clans have 
been intermingled with a Punti populatian 
they have been ousted and overwhelmed.” 
K. J. EITgL. 


USE AMONGST 


THE CHINESE. 


A belief in the power of charms, spells, 
and incantations to ward off, or dispel, 
evil influences, to bring calamities upon 
enemies, or to secure coveted good for one- 
self, is not peculiar to any one nation or 
people in ancient or modern times. On 
this point no age or country can lay claim to 
a monopoly. The Egyptians, Jews, Greeks 
and Romans of antiquity, and all modern un- 
evangelized nations, whatever their state of 
civilization, bear witness to the supposed 
power of such things to produce very 
remarkable phenomena. 

The charms in use amongst the Chinese 
admit of different modes of classification. 
They may be divided into those which are 
found inside their houses, on the roofs, 
and about the doors and eaves ; and such as 
are worn on their persons. Then there are 
charms which are always in use, and such 
as are resorted to on special occasions only. 
Some are employed to ward off, or drive 
away, evil spirits; and others to secure 
longed-for blessings. Some are used with 
the direct object of deluding and bewilder- 
ing people, and others to wreak vengeance 
on enemies. 

Those found inside and outside their 
houses are the following :— 

Money swords are hung about their beds 
to frighten away demons and hobgoblins ; 


old brass mirrors are suspended over the 
idols in their shrines. These mirrors are 
kept bright by frequent polishing, and are 
believed to have the power of reflecting the 
image of any evil spirits who may have 
gained access into the house, as when they 
have once scen their own ugly figures they 
will be scared away immediately. In con- 
firmation of this theory it is said that Tsun 
Che Wong who centralised the Chinese 
Empire in the second century B.C., had in 
his possession a square brass mirror by 
which men’s vicious hearts could be reflected. 
Much more, the conclusion is, may such 
mirrors be used to frighten evil spirits by 
giving them a sight of their utter ugliness. 
On the birthdays of their gods tho more 
superstitious amongst the people purchase 
their pictures, and for the payment of four 
cash the temple keeper stamps these pictures 
with the seal of the god; and thus made 
into charms they are suspended from nails 
against the wall, to be renewed the following 
year. In some cases the temple keeper 
will prepare a number of slips of yellow 
paper, and stamp them with the seal of the 
god with red ink. These slips of paper,— 
sheets would be a better word for some of 
them—vary in quality, in size, in ornate- 
ness, and of course in price, the more ele- 
gant ones selling for a dollar, and the less 
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so for as small a sum as twenty copper 
cash. These, like the pictures spoken of 
above, are also suspended from nails against 
the wall. The more valuable of them are 
also mountcd as we mount our maps. 

When building a new house and the ridge 
pole is raised, (a lucky day having been 
chosen for this undertaking), a sieve con- 
taining a brazen mirror, a pair of scissors, 
a knife, money scales, a foot-measure and 
chop sticks, must be placed immediately 
under it. On the third day the sieve and 
its contents may be removed. 

In the centre of the ridge of the roof, on 
the outside, are sometimes scen red earthen- 
ware chickens and black imps. The 
latter are made without legs and in their 
right hand they hold a trident made of iron. 
In the same spot are to be seen three or five 
rolls of black earthenware, and a three- 
cornered red flat brick, or rather a square 
one with one corner imbedded in a vessel 
centaining lime. In country villages su- 
perstitious observances are mixed up with 
the pulling down of houses; when this is 
about to take place a notice thereof is 
posted on the door a few days previously, 
so as to give the neighbours time enough 
to take precautions against any evil minded 
ghosts or sprites that may have secreted 
themselves in the house, and who on the 
pulling down of the house will seek an asy- 
lum elsewhere. Immediately before the 
demolition commences a gong must be 
beaten three times, and the responsibility of 
the landlord thereupon ceases as to any evil 
that may accrue to his neighbours. The 


precautions taken by them are of two kinds; 


a basin of clean water, with a bamboo leaf 
and a brazen mirror placed in it, is depo- 
sited just above the eaves of the open 
court, or in case there is no such court, 
near the skylight on the outside. The 
second precaution observed is that of re- 
moving with their families to the temple or 
for gossip with their neighbours, until the 
workmen beat a gong to signify that the 
house is down, and then they will return 


home, as when this is done it is supposed 
that all the evil spirits have taken their de- 
parture, and are dispersed in mid air. Above 
the door of many dwelling houses, and ex- 
actly in the middle is seen a piece of wood 
about five inches square with the divining 
lines of Fuh-he engraven on it, or the cha- 
racters — aie written on it. Or perhaps 
instead of, or in addition to it, a flowcr- 
pot with the flower -y Pet fit * in it, is 
placed on the roof, in the centre of the 
ridge pole. When a house door happens 
to be opposite the end of a street there will 
be delineated above it the figure of a tiger's 
head, with a likeness of the god Un tan, 
having a bludgeon in his hand, over it, as 
if astride upon its body. Or instead of the 
tiger’s head- there will the divining lines of 
Fuh-he with a small looking glass in the 
centre, or an imitation of a hill and river 
with the characters a ig. Sia upon it. 
Wherever in front of a house there is an- 
other one higher than it, or a hill or a large 
tree, steps are to bc taken to ward off calami- 
ties which otherwise would result from this 
circumstance. These consist in a fower-pot 
placed on the ridge of the roof, or a basin 
of watcr changed on the first and fifteenth 
of each month, or an earthenware rooster 
or an image of the same material, known 
as the Nga Kwei ie. Earthenware Imp. 
Whenever a house, with these articles on 
the roof, is raised so as to be as high as the 
neighbouring oncs, these articles are treat- 
ed very decorously. A Taouist priest is 
envaged and, after a farewell feast of 
thanksgiving in honour of the imp or 
rooster has been given, the priest carries 
the thing to the altar of Ceres in the ncigh- 
bourhood and leaves it there. 

On the day for worshipping the tombs, 
in the spring, @ willow leaf is placed above 
the door, and on the 5th day of the 5th 
month, the Dragon-boat festival, a portion of 
the grass called the “ phoenix tail” is placed 
about the front door: these are regarded 


* ‘+ Poarly unicorn.” Its botanical name I am 


not acquainted with. 
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as a protection against tho cntrance of 
sprites. 

It is said that a famous general of 
former times had a device for bring- 
ing demons of all kinds under control. 
And so people that are much afraid of 
ghosts, etc., will write on a slip of red 
paper the five words, Aeang Tue Kung 
T’sae 7sz, i.e. ‘* The Great Duke Keang is 
here,” and paste them up near where they 
sleep. These words are sometimes seen on 
the bridal chair when the bride is carried 
to her future home. About the eaves, 
and lintels of doors, is to be seen a 
figure of the god called ‘T'sz Me, (literally, 
crape myrtle) as a protection against ma- 
laria. Again, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month a number of sprigs of the Cheung- 
poo, or sweet flag, are nailed up on each 
side of the doorway. On the same day a 
quantity of the mugwort plant is burned 
inside the house about noon. Near the 
same hour each family writes, or requests 
some one to write for them, some ten or 
twelve copies of the following charm :— 

‘¢ Written at midday on the fifth day of 
the fifth month :—may all unrighteous liti- 
gation and wrangling; all calamities and 
injuries, all diseases, with snakes, insects, 
rats and ants be kept away from us.” This 
charm is always written on yellow paper 
with red ink. When written, copies are 
pasted up in different parts of the house, 
and one on the front door. A Chinese 
friend has informed me that in his neigh- 
bourhood only bachelor students were em- 
ployed in writing them, because they would 
not be effectual if written by any one else. 

Among the charms worn on the person 
may be mentioned what is called ‘ The 
hundred family lock.” This is worn sus- 
pended from the necks of children.” The 
reason why it is called ‘“‘ the hundred fami- 
ly lock ” is that it is bought by cash subs- 
cribed for this purpose by a number of 
friendly families. A present of betel-nut 
is made to them, with an intimation that 
two or three cash are requested towards 


the purchase of such a lock. Thcse who 
contribute this cash become thcreby in 
some sort security for the child's life. An- 
other charm worn by children is called U lo 
or bottle gourd. It is said that gourd bot- 
tles were formerly carried by old men on 
their backs, and therefore models of them, 
made either of copper, or of the wood of old 
men’s coffins, are worn as charms for longe- 
vity ; those made of copper, round the 
neck, those of wood, round the waist. 

On the third day after a boy is born, appli- 
cation is made to a fortune-teller to calculate 
its destiny. If the eight horary characters 
as they are called (two of them representing 
the year, two the month, two the day, and 
two the hour of birth) do not form a for- 
tunate conjunction the fortune-teller says 
so, and affirms that there is only one way 
in which the child can be reared, or during 
his life escape calamities of all kinds; and 
that is the lower soft part of one of 
his cars must be pierced, and a little 
silver medal suspended therefrom. The 
advice given is of course followed, and the 
little fellow in due time, say two or three 
months,—a fortunate day having been chosen 
for the purpose,—has his ear pierced for 
the lucky medal. The characters for “long 
life,” are engraven on one side, and those 
for ‘‘riches and honour,” on the other. 
The medal is often not removed until the 
child attains manhood, and is married. 

What are called the ‘‘ Peach Charm,” 
‘* Longevity Peach,” ‘‘ Tiger’s Claws” (the 
latter is a charm against fright) and a few 
others may perhaps exhaust the list of 
charms worn about the person. One of 
these is known as the “ Stone-Seal,” on 
which are cut short sentences, such as 
Suk-u-tung-hot ‘‘(may) happiness like the 
east sea (be yours),” and is worn by children 
on their foreheads or wrists. This sup- 
presses fright, and shows whether a child 
is ill or well, by a clear appearance in the 
one case, and by a dark appearance in the 
other. There is a charm of the Taouist 
sect, consisting of a small knife, a sword 
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and triangle, worn chiefly by females. 
Bracelets made of a sort of dark rattan 
from the province of Sz Chiian are worn to 
prevent rheumatism. In addition to this 
muy be named the custom of wearing little 
Bucred books called “Girdle Classics.” 
The most famous amongst these are the Ain 
koug king and the Ta pe chow of the Bud- 
hists. We must not omit to mention that 
while western people make presents of silver 
spoons and cups to young children, a China- 
man will present to his friend’s child a 
silver model of an unicorn:—this modol 
being presented because the fabulous ani- 
mal itself is regarded as an omen of good. 

The number of written spells or charms 
is simply legion, and the purposes for 
which they are made, together with the 
effects they are believed to produce, exceed 
all imagination. They are composed of 
two orthree characters, fancifully combined, 
specimens of which can be seen any day in 
almost any street of Canton. Some charms 
are to be written on a bamboo or mulberry 
leaf, and after being reduced to ashes and 
mixed with tea must be drunk as a mcdi- 
cine. This is the case, too, with many 
charms written with red ink on yellow 
paper. It is important, moreover, that the 
writer of the charm should sit or stand with 
his face to the South-East, and repeat an 
incantation. Before the writing commences 
the scribe must turn his face to the East, 
and having inhaled a mouth-full of fresh 
air must breathe upon paper and pen, and 
ink and inkstone. Incantations suitable 
for repetition over these various articles are 
minutely prescribed. The writing of charms 
is always preceded by some incantation, and 
the latter is always followed by the former, 
for they are alike powerless except in com- 
bination. Some spells are to be made into 
a paste with tea or water and rubbed on 
the part affected with disease ; or they may 
be braided into the girdle, or the combina- 
tion of characters forming the charm may 
be written on the place affected, as on boils 
for instance. 


In reference to these last troublers of 
humanity it is important to determine 
whether they belong to the yin or yang 
principle. If to the former, the ink with 
which to write the charm must be prepared 
with the juice of ginger; if to the latter the 
ink must be prepared with good vinegar. 
When the ink is dry the boil must be 
rubbed over with pig’s gall, as by this means 
the effects will be more speedy. There are 
charms to be burned immediately before the 
face of the sick man. Cooks, again, and 
others when attending to the duties belong- 
ing to the kitchen are apt to offend the god 
of the furnace by making too big a noise, 
or scolding people, or using dirty wood 
when cooking. In such cases a charm or 
spell must be burned, confession must be 
made of the mistake, and a request urged 
that the god will overlook the inadver- 
tence and not bear them a grudge for it. 

There are charms which are said to have 
been first used by a genie of some import- 
ance in the mythology of the Chinese. 
One of them consists of nine characters. 
The first is regarded as giving rest to the 
head, one to the eyes, another to the neck, 
the fourth to the heart, the next to the 
shoulders, another to the legs etc., and 
the last to the feet. There are charms 
to be written and prayers to be repeated 
for complaints which occur in the upper, 
middle, and nether parts of the body. 
These are described, moreover, with a 
particularity of detail not at all compli- 
mentary to the delicacy of the parties who 
propagate such delusive vanities. There 
are charms for the cure of all complaints, 
whether serious or otherwise. All swel- 
lings and pains in the throat, by which 
eating and drinking are impeded, are to be 
treated in this way. Weakness in the limbs 
through excessive labour can be relieved in 
this manner. The bites of dogs are healed 
by writing a certain given form of two or 
three characters on the wound, as algo are 
the stings of insects. When stung by a 
serpent it isnot enough to write a given 
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spell on the wound, though this must be 
done, but a copy must be writtcn on paper 
and, after being mixed with wine, taken by 
the patient. One charm is given for the 
girdle by which all mad dogs, wolves, and 
tigers, will be kept at bay. Necessities 
sometimes arise by which people are kept 
from home after nightfall. When this is the 
case the writing of nine fancifully combined 
characters on the palm of the hand will suf- 
fice to ward off all harmful influences. The 
same effect results from repeating the first 
five characters of the Yik King. When 
eating, one is apt now and then to be trou- 
bled with bones sticking in the throat, 
especially fish bones; at such times the 
writing and reducing to ashes of four cha- 
racters, and then drinking them with 
water or tea will be sure to relieve the in- 
convenience. Remedies of the same nature 
are prescribed for colds, vomiting, various 
eye diseases, and pain in the loins and legs. 
A special one is given for the healing of 
wounds caused by the bite of a woman! 
others are specified which have the effect of 
curing ague, fever, head-ache and gout. 
A book of charms in my possession teaches 
how remedies of the same nature are found 
for ague, hotness of the eyes, colic, wounds 
from falling, tooth-ache, measles, and small- 
pox ; defence against epidemics is also se- 
cured in the same way. ‘There arc forms 
to be written for the suppression of white 
ants, and for the curing of children when 
crying in the night ! 

Forms of prayer and spells are given 
which may be recited and written by 
soldiers when attacking a city, while others 
are intended for the use of those who 
are defending it. The stamp of a seal, or 
the seal itself, of certain military gods 
must by all means be had in possession, at 
least at certain times. The seal should be 
made of the wood of a date tree splintered 
by lightning. (The people set a great 
value on wood from a tree destroyed by 
‘electricity, and in some cases obtain por- 
dions of it for the purposc of making models 


of leaves, to be worn by young cluldren in 
order to protcct them from maleficent in- 
fluences.) Its size must be about one foot 
two inches square. If such wood cannot 
be procured, aloes wood will answer. It is 
important moreover that the engraver of 
the seal should be a man of few words. 
Before commencing his work he must burn 
incense in the open air, and repeat the 
spell or incantation of the god whose seal 
he is about to make, three times. 

Among the class of miscellaneous objects - 
for which spells are used may be named the 
following :—the preventing a man of a 
quarrelsome disposition from annoying you; 
the preventing a well from having any one 
drowned in it (this is to be done by throw- 
ing a spell into the well when if is first 
dug;) and the turning aside the sword of 
an enemy. 

We have said that some spells are used 
for the direct purpose of deluding and 
bewildering people, and others to wreak 
vengeance on enemies. Courtesans adopt 
this plan still further to entangle their 
visitors; and it is said that they succecd 
therein to their hearts’ content. In order 
to take vengeance on enemies the name 
and surname of the foe, with the year, 
the month, the day, and the hour in which 
he was born, are written on paper and 
placed under the bark of a plaintain 
tree, or pasted on the bottom of a coffin in 
the dead house; or sometimes undertakers 
are entrusted with such a slip of paper and 
are directed to place it under a corpse on 
the day when it is encoffined. Again, sup- 
posing a man well nigh all through life has 
wished his enemy’s downfall, but it has not 
come, he at last instructs his family, that 
when he is dead they must place the name, 
surname, etc. of such a one, either under 
him in his coffin, or on his breast, or in his 
hand, that so he may accomplish when 
dead what he was unable to do when alive. 
This mode of revenge is believed to be 
more effective than when recourse is had to 
the corpse of a stranger. Sometimes an 
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effigy of the man whom it is desired to in- 
jure is made of straw. A slip of paper like 
the one just mentioned is placed about the 
region of the heart, and for forty-nine days 
in succession, at the fifth watch of the 
night, the maker of it, with dishevelled 
hair, shoots an arrow direct at the heart; 
and when this is done, although he may 
not die, heavy affliction will inevitably be- 
fallhim. I am told that intelligent men 
are firm believers in this mode of grati- 
fying revenge. 

Again, the Chinese mind is filled with 
the fear of elves and ghosts, fairies and 
demons. ‘They have not only been brought 
up in the belief that millions of spiritual 
creatures walk the earth unseen, both 
when we wake and when we sleep, but 
believe that these are, fox the most part, 
malignant and misanthropic, roaming, un- 
checked, at their own wild will over the 
fair face of creation, and cealing out ‘pain 
and misery in all directions. They are 
taught in their almanacs that if on any 
given day and hour of any month they feel 
head-ache, or pain in their bones, or lassi- 
tude in their limbs, or fever, or heart-ache, 
or any other of the numerous ills that 
flesh is heir to, it is because they have un- 


wittingly come in contact, at some corner 
of their house within or without, with the 
ghosts of men or women who have comr 
mitted suicide by drowning or hanging or 
poison. In consequence of this impelite 
approach to the spirits, the god of the 
furnace is ill at ease, or the ancestors of 
the man are disturbed. Or the sickness 
may have been caused by his neglect to 
redeem vows which he made long ago iz 
a temple when asking aid of the idoL 
But whatever may have been the cause of 
the pain, the only way to get rid of it, to 
give rest to the god of the furnace and to 
his ancestors, is to make an apology to the 
ghost so rudely offended, and to present a 
propitiatory offering consisting of two or 
five hundred paper cash, a paper horse on 
which the ghost is requested to ride away, 
and a bowl of water and rice as an induce- 
ment to commence the journey requested. 

The writer closes this paper with two 
observations: viz., that he does not profess 
to have at all exhausted the topic under 
discussion ; nor does he set forth the opin- 
ions, or the customs here referred to, as 
general to the Chinese in all localities. 
Some of them obtain in one neighbourhood, 
and some in another. 

JOHN PRESTON. 


Is SINOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


“ Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” 


Is Sinology a science, as most of the 
other ‘‘ ologies,” are? Or is it still, like 
Phrenology, on the debatable ground 
between science and promiscuous conjec- 
tural knowledge? This question has been 
suggested to me by several cleverly written 
articles which have appeared in the China 
Review since its commencement, and more 
especially by two entitled Amateur Sinology 
and The Supposed Difficulty of Chinese. 
These two articles deal with the subject at 


its opposite poles; the former referring to 
the most advanced philological questions, 
and the latter to the acquisition of just so 
much of a single dialect as may be suffi- 
cient for ordinary conversation. The 
former writer seems to deplore the prevail- 
ing want of philosophical accuracy and 
thoroughness in nearly all Sinologues, him- 
self included. Almost the only hopeful 


sign of the times which he can discover is 


the word ‘Quellen,” in the title of the 
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German brochure he is reviewing. This 
word, when written with three additional 
syllables, as ‘‘Quellenstudium,” we are 
assured, is the best safe-guard against any 
attack of ‘‘ Amateur Sinology.” Why did 
it not save the author of the brochure ? 
Perhaps because he failed to write it long, 
the virtue being chiefly in studium. The 
latter writer, however viewing the subject 
from a different stand-point has come to an 
opposite conclusion, in which he finds more 
and more satisfaction as his experience 
widens, and this conclusion is, that all fo- 
reigners, except missionaries, learn Chinese 
best “by rule of thumb;” and that the 
theory of tones, as opposed to the rule of 
thumb, was “ almost, if not altogether, in- 
vented by ourselves,” or rather by mis- 
sionaries ; who certainly have a great deal 
to answer for. 


Of course we recognise in contrasting - 
these two views the two different, and 


equally legitimate ends which students of 
Chinese may have in view; and if those 
who are content with a fair practical know- 
ledge of a colloquial dialect will confine 
themselves to their own sphere, they must 
be left undisturbed. I address, however, at 
present those who desire to be svientific, 
and who have perhaps hitherto aimed too 
high in this respect and missed the mark, 
Some of us have been rather disturbed by 
the imputation of want of science in the 
article on Sinology. There is too much 
truth in the charge. The foundations of a 
scientific study of Chinese have never been 
firmly laid. Such men as Mr Edkins have, 
perhaps, laid these foundations in their 
studies for themselves, but the public have 
only been favoured with vague hints of the 
kind of work done and asked to take the 
results on faith. Division. of labour is an 
excellent thing in its way, but with all 
deference to the judgment of those who 
commend it to Sinologues of the present 
day, I cannot but think that the thing 
most urgently wanted is unity of purpose. 
' I think it will be found that in the de- 


velopement of what, in modern times, are 
dignified with the name of sciences, there 
has been, before the attainment of satis- 
factory generalisations and accurate know- 
ledge, the formation of conflicting schools. 
The votaries of a particular study have 
ranged themselves in groups, and each 
group has for a time formed a compact 
phalanx for the defence of a particular 
theory or method, all its members agree- 
ing to help each other to the uttermost, 
until a decisive victory on the one side 
or the other ended contention, and unan- 
imity, at least on fundamental principles, — 
was attained. But it seems to me that 
Sinologues have been hitherto like so many 
anglers going out for a day’s sport. One 
man “on his own hook” brings out some- 
thing, which he holds up for admiraticn, 
upon which his fellows say in their hearts 
‘It is naught,” while each holds up some- 
thing else. For the most part each man 
of any mark works by himself, perhaps 
partly despising and partly dreading an 
alliance with his contemporaries. Every 
Sinologue has his own way of ‘“ romani- 
sing” sounds, invents his own expressions ~ 
in Chinese for foreign ideas, quotes au- 
thorities indeed, but with a reservation, 
and more or less suspects everybody. 
He condescends to use dictionaries and 
books of reference made by others but 
thinks he could make them much bet- 
ter if he had time. There are as yet no 
schools of Sinologues. 

That singular publication of Mr. Doo- 
little’s entitled A Wocubulary and Hand- 
book of the Chinese Lunguage affords a strik- 
ing exemplification of the want of system 
and cooperation which prevails among us. 
Volume II of the Handbook represents at 
once the glory und the shame of Sinolo- 
gues. Glory in the amount of work done, 
and shame in the medley which their col- 
lected labours would present if bound up 
together. The editor, as if to illustrate 
the existing state of things, has done his 
work in the most confused manner possible. 
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The synopsis of Callery’s Systema Phone- 
ticum introduced into this Volume in con- 
junction with lists of Proverbs and Shop 
Signs, d&c., d&c. painfully exemplifies the 
inadequate recognition which a Sinologue 
has to expect, who propounds a really scien- 
tific idea. Poor Callery! He must have 
worked hard at that system in his day, but 
itis so long ago, that he should be grateful, 
perhaps, that in the hurry-scurry of modern 
Sinology he is not forgotten altogether. 
For my part if I could by any means in- 
duce students of the language to con- 
centrate their attention on this system, 
I feel that I should be doing them the 
greatest possible service. The present 
method of counting strokes in order to 
discover a character in Kanghi, is some- 
thing like searching for a needle in a 
bundle of hay; and as for science it is as 
if a botanist, after determining the genera 
of his plants, should distribute them into 
species by measuring the length of his 
specimens or the thickness of their stems. 
The Chinese have done very well so far in 
arranging their characters under 214 radi- 
cals, or parts of characters, which regulate 
their sense but they have stopped short 
half way; and the idea of phonetics, or 
parts which determine more or less the 
sound of characters, is but vaguely appre- 
hended by even the educated among them. 
The fact that there are such parts in the 
great majority of characters cannot be 
denied, but its importance in facilitating 
the acquisition of the language is not felt ; 
perhaps partly owing to the number of 
anomalies and exceptions which occur 
chiefly among the more common characters. 
But the larger the number of characters 
taken into account the less the proportion 
of irregularity becomes; and in taking in 
hand Kanghi’s Dictionary with its 44,000, 
which the scientific Sinologue must do, 
his only hope of reducing them to tolerable 
order lies in the phonetics. 

Callery’s list is very imperfect. It con- 

tains h ‘*‘ below,” and K ‘* great,”’ but 


not tf “above,” or ay ““gmall.”” Cha- 
racters which he did not find to have any 
phonetic use, or to contain any phonetic 
element he naturally overlooked. But it is 
possible without swelling the list of pri- 
mary forms beyond 1,000 or 1,100, to assign 
a place to every word in Kanghi. The 
secondary or derived forms ought to be 
ranged under their primaries, as Bt under 


Fiz Thus also ay is primary, and Ap, 
one of Callery’s phonetics, secondary ; na is 


primary, and ¥z., (Al, Wand Fe are se- 
condary. Under there are 88 charac- 
ters which all follow its sound without any 
exception. Similar cases of uniformity are 
not uncommon ; and cases of a like number 
of characters with one or two exceptions 
only, are frequent. 

In order to attain a correct knowledge of 
the form of Chinese characters this system 
is indispensable. From the want of it the 
Chinese themselves are continually at a 
loss, even with such common characters as 

‘‘ appearance,” and “silk.” Even 
in Kanghi the latter character is con- 
founded with another; and in the font of 
type in common use in Hongkong they are 
both made wrong; 80 also are Be Be, 


#, an, = ih and many others. I 


doubt if even the printers of the China 
Heview have the means at hand of printing 
these characters correctly. 

Callery’s arrangement of 1,040 phonetics 
according to the number of strokes is open 
to the same objection, which is brought 
against Kanghi’s Dictionary, there being 
far too many under one number. But the 
214 radicals are conveniently arranged in 
this way; and the phonetics which occur 
in Kanghi under each radical might retain 
the order in which they are there found. I 
have already rearranged on this plan the 
44,000 characters of Kanghi, with their 

y or pronunciations, for my own 
satisfaction, and if the Committee, which 
was proposed lately in the China Mail, to 
make a Standard Dictionary co-extensive 
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with Kanghi, should ever be appointed, I 
would earnestly recommend this arrange- 
ment to their attention. It is not in the 
power of one man to do this work satis- 
factorily but the hearty co-operation of 
many might achieve it in such a manner 
that it would be an invaluable boon to all 
future students of the language. 

But still another difficulty arises the 
moment we think of co-operation. The 
spelling or ‘‘ romanizing ” has to be agreed 
upon. Whose system is to be adopted ? 
This is a question which needs to be venti- 
lated. I will venture to propound a theory, 
which is perhaps new, and may seem strange 
and impracticable to most readers who 
have followed me thus far. The old pro- 
nunciation given in Kanghi ought to be 
rigorously followed in any Standard Dictionary 
that may be made. No modern dialect has a 
right to this honour, least of all the Pekin- 
ese. The pronunciation of the Dictionary 
may be approximately ascertained. Pro- 
bably Mr Edkins has already determined 
with all but certainty the pronunciation 
which prevailed when this method of 
spelling with initials and finals was intro- 
duced some 1,000 years ago. It was much 
more like the Southern Mandarin than the 
Northern, and had distinctions of finals 
which have disappeared in both these, but 
remain in the South of China. Part of the 
characters now pronounced with an initial 
Ch or Ch* had an initial 7 or Z*, which 
remains in Fu-keen and some other dialects. 
At all events characters like ry (Ti’?) and 
<. (Chi) were different in their initial 
sound, though now generally pronounced 
alike. What we in the south distinguish 
as upper and lower tones were never con- 
founded together. There was a difference 
of some kind for instance, between a 
(Chi) and Pf, (Chi) in the initial, in 
consequence of which a Cantonese can at 
once determine the upper from the lower 
tone in the Dictionary, if he understands 
the spelling, which, however, few natives do 
understand, These distinctions of course 


are a mystery to those who give exclusive 
attention to a dialect in which they do not 


exist, but to those who study a dialect in 


which they still remain, they are of great 
importance. In philology they are all-im- 
portant. 

The Chinese themselves have never been 
so unscientific as to make a modern dialect 
the standard of pronunciation of their clas- 
sic writings. The standard for two hun- 
dred years past has been the a AL 

or Treasury of Rhymes, which does not 
certainly represent any living dialect, least 
of allthe Pekinese. And yet any departure 
from that standard at a literary examina- 
tion would be counted a maximus error. 
You say, this is only an example of their 
absurd reverence for antiquity. So it is, 
and viewed in this light, considering that 
the unfortunate youths know generally no 
dialect but their own, and cannot possibly 
diseern the rythm of the characters they 
put into the form of poetry according to. 
rule, it does seem very absurd and useless. 
But it so happens that this extremely con- 
servative spirit of the Chinese coincides 
in its operation with the scientific spirit, 
and subserves science. There is nothing 
more absurd in Chinese youths making 
verses according to the old pronunciation 
than in European youths making Latin 
verses, if the former were taught at the 
same time the pronunciation followed, as 
far as it is ascertainable, as the latter are 
taught the pronunciation of Latin. In the 
study of Chinese this old pronunciation 
holds the same place as Latin does in the 
study of the Romanic Languages, or as 
Sanskrit does in the study of the Lan- 
guages of Northern India. Suppose some 
Japanese scholars were to go to France 
and originate a method of writing French 
as it is pronounced, with their own char- 
acters. That would be much like what is 
now done with Pekinese. Of course such 
& proceeding might be extremely natural 
and excusable on the part of the Japan- 
ese; but would they be thereby justified 
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® 
in taking to themselves some such high- 
sounding title as Romanologues or scienti- 
fic students of the Romanic languages ? 
Obviously from a philological point of view 
they could not do a more foolish thing, 
or a thing more directly tending to ob- 
literate all the features which connect the 
French with the Latin and with the 
other members of that family of speech. 
Phonetic spelling in English is bad enough. 
We know it has been tried and utterly 
failed except for the purpose of short-hand 
reporting. Phonetic spelling in French 
would be far worse. As with the French 
so with the Pekinese dialect ; its deviations 
in pronunciation and tones from the 
Treasury of Rhymes are most eccentric 
and capricious, and exclusive attention to 
romanized Pekinese is, as far as Chinese 
articulate speech is concerned, the least 
hopeful of all courses for scientific purposes. 
A philological friend tells me, that the 


ON THE EXECUTION 


The modes of criminal punishment and 
torture used by the Chinese are so well 
known among foreigners they need little or 
no explanation. There are however some 
curious details connected with the trial and 
execution of state criminals which can 


hardly fail to interest any thoughtful ob- 


server of men and manners. 

In the first place when a man is appre- 
hended on the charge of treason or rebellion 
he is immediately fettered, perhaps hand- 
cuffed, and put ina i ‘“ ch‘iu-lung,” 
criminals’ cage, and thus conveyed to the 
place of trial, which, if the prisoner be a 
high official, is the Supreme Court or 
Board of Punishment at Pekjn,—but if only 
one of the people, his first trial is generally 
before the Chi-hien of the yamen nearest to 
the place of his apprehension. 


process of change and disintegration, going 
on in the Pekinese more rapidly than in 
any other dialect, is just the same sort of 
process which has been observed in western 
languages. Perhaps it is, but in order to 
understand this law of change you must 
surely keep sight of the older forms. 
Otherwise your teachers on whom you look 
down as narrow-minded and unscientific, 
will continue to occupy the vantage ground, 
for they must know, if they are only as- 
pirants to a degree, that words like ; 
a $e (chieh), which they tell you to pro- 
nounce exactly alike, or which you in listen- 
ing to them judge to be alike in Pekinese, 
are almost as different as three monosyl- 
ables can be, in the Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, and in classic Chinese. We are de- 
generating. Itis time that we were going 
back to take up the study of Chinese where 
Callery and Morrison left it. Throw aside 
your Syllabary and turn to your Kanghi! 
J. C, 


OF STATE CRIMINALS. 


In the mean time, as may be supposed, 
his sufferings in the cage can be mitigated 
or increased at the will of those who have 
the prisoner in charge; i. e. he may be left 
with or without handcuffs, and if no resist- 
ance be made to his captors, he may be 
allowed wholesome food and drink, may 
change his position by lying down, reclin- 
ing, or sitting up. But if his crimes have 
been aggravated, or if he prove obstrepe- 
rous, his hands as well as his feet are 
chained, and he is only allowed snflicient 
nourishment to keep him alive and sensi- 
tive to future torture. 

It is rare that a pardon is ever granted 
to one who is once brought before a Cri- 
minal Court in a ‘‘ch‘iu-lung,”"—yet a 
prisoner's reception at the Yamen is always 
such as to awaken or keep alive the hope 
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that a pardon is not impossible. When 
arrived at this stage of his destiny,—i e. the 
gates of the Yamen—the officers who have 
him in charge deliver him over to those 
under the Chi-hien, by whose orders he is 
released from the cage, and led to an inner 
court or hall where a table is spread with 
well cooked meats and supplied with wines. 
Attendants enter to serve him, he is seated 
at the table, and invited to partake once more 
of a comfortable meal. The officer who 
acts as his janitor congratulates him upon 
his safe arrival, enquires after his health, 
and begs him to refresh himself and make 
a good meal after the fatigues of his jour- 
ney! If the prisoner be addicted to good 
cheer, and indulge a hope of pardon, he may 
take a hearty meal—or even in brave des- 
pair, may perhaps apply himself to what 
proves his last well-ordered repast. Often, 
however, the weary hopeless man seeks only 
to rest his aching limbs, and refusing all 
nourishment, stretches himself on the floor 
for an hour’s repose. 
are either thus passed, or in eating and 
drinking—it matters not to the attendants, 
—the same officer who congratulated him on 
his safe arrival again enters, with his at- 
tendants bearing handcuffs, cords, or chains, 
with which his hands are securely bound. 
He is then led to the hall of justice 
and arraigned at the bar for his 
first trial, perhaps, before a District Ma- 
gistrate, as in time of peace, no sentence 
of death can be executed, except after 
three separate trials; viz., first before the 
Chi-hien, second by the Che-fu, and third 
before the provincial Criminal Judge or 
the Viceroy over the province to which the 
prisoner belongs. When sentence of death 
is pronounced for the third time by the 
third and highest judge at the third and 
last trial, he is remanded to the pri- 
son, and chained to the floor until the day 
of his execution. The number of days, 
weeks or months ere that happens, depends 
upon the season of the year that the last 
sentence is pronounced; as, according to 


After some hours . 


e 
Chinese law, in time of peace criminals 
can only be executed during the third au- 
tumnal month. Heuce if a man is senten- 
ced to death in September, he will be ex- 
ecuted before the 30th November ; if in No- 
vember he will be executed immediately ; 
but if he receives the sentence in December 
he may remain in prison till the ensuing 
autumn; and if during that time an Im- 
perial marriage occur, or a decennial an- 
hiversary on account of which the Emperor 
proclaims a general amnesty pardoning all 
offences against the government, he shares 
the Imperial clemency, is immediately set 
free, and thus escapes the executioner's 
axe. But if the law take its course and 
justice has its dues, the criminal con- 
tinues in prison after sentence of death is 
passed until the day of his execution. 
When that day arrives, he is visited by 
the presiding officer, who orders the chains 
to be unloosed from his neck and feet. 
Another meal is set before him, more costly 
and delicate than the first on his arrival 
at the Chi-hien’s office, with good wines of 
which he is invited cordially to partake. 
It is said, this last repast has a two-fold 
signification; 1st, to assure the prisoner that 
the executioner has “no ill will against 
him,” that he is merely an instrument in 
the hands of higher powers in the state ; 2nd, 
ea the last words of the executioner to him 
are, ‘‘ Kat your fill that you may appear a 
well fed spirit in Hades,” it seems a sort of 
viaticum to facilitate the entrance of the 
spirit into the unseen world, and prevent its 
return to this, according to Chinese ideas, 
a hungry ghost ! The last cup of wine 
offered and received, is said to be heavily 
drugged in order to produce stupor that 
shall make the prisoner somewhat insensi- 
ble to the pains of death. His hands are 
then bound behind him with chains or 
cords that pass around his body—a white 
flag on which is printed in red or black 
letters the name and crime of the con- 
demned man, is fastened to a staff 
eight or ten feet long, and run down his 
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back, secured by the chains that bind the 
hands, in such a way as just to float over 
head. And thus bearing the flag, on his 
own back, that proclaims his shame, he is 
led to the place of execution—which is 
generally a large open space without the 
walls of a city, and as near the north gate 
as convenient or possible. 

When the procession arrives at the spot, 
the prisoner is placed in the centre; the 
guards and attendants surround him ata 
little distance, and he is ordered to sit down 
onthe ground The executioner approaches 
him from behind, removes the flag, and 
strikes the fatal blow that severs the head 
from the body. The officers then disperse, 
and in cases where the crimes of the de- 
capitated man were not against the state, 
his wife or any member of his family may 
then claim the head and body. In such 
cases a shoemaker is ready with thread 
and awl to reunite the head and body, 


which he does by dexterously stitching 
them together. As the officials leave, 
the friends of the deceased draw around 
him, and if he happen to be a man of 
wealth, he is carried to his own home and 
buried with all the honours due to his 
former position in socicty. But this grace 
of a ‘‘home burial” is never extended to 
state criminals. Their bodies are cast into 
a ditch, moat, or pit, to rot or be eaten by 
birds of prey, and their reeking bloody heads 
are thrown into a basket which the heads- 
man, a8 he leaves the execution ground, as- 
signs to some menial officer, who carries it 
to a conspicuous place near the city wall, 
or over the north or west gates, where the 
heads are stuck on high poles, to sorve as 
a warning to all passers by, teaching them, 
that in like manner will perish all those 
who dare to revolt against the mild rule of 
the ‘‘ Son of Heaven.” 


Shanghai. L. M. Fay. 


A CHINESE WEBSTER. 


A STUDY IN CHINESE LEXICOGRAPHY. 


a = yd Li-shu-ku, or The six classes of Characters and their Substantiation, by 
RR {Ga Tae-tung ; 13th century. 


ARTICLE I. 

We might take the liberty of calling the 
author of the above named Hand-book a 
forerunner of Dr Samuel Johnson, the foun- 
der of English Lexicography ; or a first- 
born brother of the German Brothers 
Grimm, the famous editors of the not yet 
completed Deutsche Worterbuch. But we 
prefer to give him the title of cousin to 
the famous American, Dr. Noah Webster, 
whose dictionary of the English Language, 
despite of all invectives hurled at its Am- 
“ricanisms, has attained to be a guide in, 


and a book of reference for, the Anglo- 
Saxon idiom of speech. 

As with many a man of renown in ancient 
times we neither know the date of Tae 
Tung’s birth nor can weexactly give the year 
of his death. He was a native of Yung-kia, 
IKE @ member of a learned family, and he 
himself became a Tsin sze, or graduate 
of the third literary degrce, A.D. 1237. He 
adopted the literary designation of Chung 
tah, 4th 3%. and was shortly afterwards, 
by the Emperor Li tsung JP 5 (A. D. 
1225-1265) of the Sung Dynasty, promoted 
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to the governorship of T’ai chow a pi. 
He rose to several higher appointments, 
until after an active life he retired in the 
year 1275. Those were hard times; the 
Mongols raled in Asia, they made successful 
attacks upon China, and it was only five 
years after Tae Tung’s retirement that the 
Sung Dynasty was overthrown, A. D. 1280; 
and the Mongolian Yuen Dynasty, under 
Kublai Khan, established its throne in Kam- 
balu—Peking. 
_ Tt was in his native place that Tai Tung, 
with the assistance of sevoral members of his 
family, compiled his book, the Lii-shu-ku, 
from materials gathercd and prepared during 
many years. But the “ protracted Augus- 
tan age of Chinese literature,” was gone, and 
in the times of warfare that followed there 
was little demand even for the splendid 
and labourious productions of the scholars 
of the Sung dynasty, far less were there 
funds for the printing of a new book. So Tae 
Tung, in the early years of the Yuen dy- 
nasty, was gathered to his ancestors. He 
died in old age and left his manuscript trea- 
sure to his sons and heirs. 

During the reign of the fourth emperor 
of the Yuen dynasty, Jin tsung - a, 
(A. D. 1812-1821) a grandson of Tae Tung 
brought forth the family heirloom to have 
it inspected by Chao fung yi tft pat 18, 
a litcrate and an oflicial. Heand the learned 
ofthe town thought it a good book for riper 
scholars, and he would not allow the young 
man to conccal it any longer. He wrote 
a preface to it, and, with the assistance of 
others, provided funds, and had the work 
cut on blocks. This was in A.D. 1819.* 

The copy of the Lii-chu-kuin our posses- 
sion has a short introduction by Li Ting- 
yuen ji JG: He states therein that, 
being a member of the Hanlin college, in 
arranging the Imperial library in Peking, 
he one day found the original of the work 
under review. He himsclf copicd it care- 


* As to the history of those times, and the data 
given above, compare the Aunals of the Sung 


and Yucn dynasties, k and vie we AS =i. 


fully and had it printed in the forty-niuth 
year of the emperor Kien-lung of the pre- 
sent dynasty, A.D. 1785. 

Having become acquainted with the au- 
thor as well as with the origin of the Lu- 
chu-ku, we will now look at the introduction 
and preface of the book, noticing the most 
important points. 

The Study of Language and especial- 
ly of the written element of the Chinese 
language, is highly praised by Tae Tung. 
He maintains that this study oh. = L. 
NEE is far supcrior to the investigation of 
things m 361 and to philosophy. 
A thorough knowlcdge of characters and 


_ their meaning is nothing loss than being 


in possession of every branch of science. 
The Origin of Language, a question 
much discussed by western philosophers, is 
thoughtfully dealt with by Tac Tong. It 
will be at once conceded, he says, that the 
early representatives of the humanrace had 
little to think about and less to investigate. 
They were naked until they Icarned with 
bow and arrow to kill beasts, to use their 
skin as clothing, their flesh as nourishment. 
They allowcd their hair to grow wildly, and 
their nature was unrestrained. Their un- 
dorstanding was undevclopcd, like children ; 
they mercly knew how to call onc to another 
and they were able only by inarticulate 
sounds to express joy or sorrow, love or 
hatred. By and by their understanding be- 
came devcloped, and they learned to give 
names to things. This was at the time of 
Hwang ti, 2,600 B.C., of whom the Liki says 
that he gave proper names to every thing, 
and so a hundred things were intelligible to 
all. ‘If names be not correct, language 
is not in accordance with the truth of 
things,” Liin Yu XIII. 3. This sentence of 
Confucius is quoted by Tac Tung to show 
that those are entirely wrong who nowadays 
look at charactcrs as if they were the orig- 
inal thing, and as if their meaning as well 
as their pronunciation could be readily per- 
ecived, The characters grew out of the 


appellation AAEYS Re. After the appel- 
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tation had been fixed, the representation for 
the eyo was formed by characters AR rt 
in ye ZW x. The name was 
first, the character (letter for the name) a 
eame next. Breath brings forth a tone; the 
tone articulated is speech or language, and 
language is visibly represented by letters. 


This leads us to consider the Origin of 
On this head Tai Tung 


the Characters. 
is rather diffident and cautious. And right-. 
ly so, becanse the accounts of a divine: 
origin of letters, or the imitation of the 
marks on a tortoise shell, and the print of 
a horse’s shoe by Tsang-kee at the time of 
Hwang ti, or the developement of tho: 
eight diagrams of Fuh he, must be all 
consigned to the province of fabulous tradi- 
tion. He mentions that in ancient times: 
knotted cords +1, (something like the qui- 
pos of the Peruvians) were in use, but he 
does not substantiate it. The difficult ques- 
fion as to the origin of Chinese characters 
will not be solved until the cunciform let- 
ters of Assyria and the hicroglyphs of Egypt 
are more investigated, and until the con- 
nection of the early emigrants into the 
East of Thibet with the old civilisation in 
the valley of the Euphrates is more clearly 
traced. It will, then, be our task, though 
we but aspire to amateur Sinology (see 
Vol. If. p, 1.), to search the early writings. 
ef the Chinese and lay the results before 
eur Assyriologues and Egyptologucs (am- 
ateur or othcrwise) in the west, and ex- 
ehange their results for ours. There are 
already many controversics.as.to the origin 
ef the black-haired race Ag [== in vogue, 
which, in my opinion, cannot be scttled 
except by comparative philology. 

The means of communication other than 
verbal, though ever so primitive, once sup- 
plied, was sure to become. more complete 
and efficient in time. One —~, says Tae 
Tung, is the origin of all charactcrs, and 
counting must have been one of the first facul- 
ties of man. One ——, denotes heaven; two 
——,, denotes earth etc. The simple putting 
together of strokes is called a letter BL 


wan; the'putting together of wan become 
characters “2° isze. A character is not 
something sterile; on the contrary it is 
productive, increasing s bsze ; SAS % 

A letter if once bound. to another 
gives birth to what we might call a son; 
and if this again be joined by another, the 
character born by this process stands in the. 
relation of a grandson to the first one. These 
are alliances of the third and fourth degrees. 
Thus the formation of characters is ar- 


ranged. YX — $8 A AE Fs F 
AGLRER ARES 
ii Sl HEH 


Our author speaks in several places very 
strongly on this subject, and upon the 
whole he seems to favour the tradition of 
the developement of the eight diagrams of 
Fuh-he. In this he follows the repeated: 
affirmations of native scholars; but it is. 
difficult to see how the mysterious symbols. 
of the Yih-king could have been the nu- 
cleus. of any system of ideographic writing:. 
(Comp. Wylie, Notes on Ch. Literature ; 
Introduction), And,.indeed, Tae Tung has 
not overlooked this difficulty. He solves it 
by assigning to the formation of the so- 
called hieroglyphic characters a nearly 
contemporaneous. date of origin. But he 
does not blindly follow those bald asser-. 
tions which are thoughtlessly handed down,. 
and which would fain make us. believe- 
that, at some early time, China at once 
possessed hundreds of hieroglyphs; nor 
does he teach, as our English-Chinese: 
grammars in their introductions generally 
give one the impression, that the ancient 
form of writing, like a Deus ex machina. 
had sprung from somebody's brains. 

The subject at issue is broached philoso- 
phically by Tac Tung. He points out 
first that ‘‘the designations for the ten 
thousand things under heaven are unlimit- 
ed, whilst the characters, i.e. the written re- 
presentations for them, cannot be otherwise 
but limited. On the other hand the 
doctrine, the meaning of a thing, may 
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be deep and manifold, whilst this only 
generally and superficially can be repro- 
duced ina character. But every substance 
underlies an immaterial principle A 
iby Bil y= Bil, and the latter cannot be 
separated from the former, fl] ZE BBE Hy. 
Thus, for instance, a censer is a vessel 
which has its special destination 4) tao; 
this iao necessarily belongs to the vessel. 
The vessel, like every (conercte) thing, 
has its distinct form ‘and, yct, it will often 
be very difficult to indicate its exact destin- 
ation or tao. The form remains, never- 
theless. But take the form away and speak 
only of its taa—what have you then? Try 
to represent it, and you will be merely 
drawing a picture in the air. Of what use 
could that be? Therefore our wise mcn 
of old, in order to represent any given 
thing they saw, restricted themsclves to its 
simplest form and copied this, as it were, 
by a character. This class we now call 
hieroglyphs. As things and objects are 
liable to changes, variations and multiplica- 
tions, so it is with charactcrs; they deve- 
lope and become more defined and perfected 
as time wears on and as necessity requires.” 

We did not intend to make the investi- 
gation into the origin of characters of this 
length. We beg to state clearly that the 
reasons given by Tae Tung, and briefly 
summarised as above, have convinced us 
that it is not to be maintained that hierog- 
lyphics constitute the only original ground- 
work of the present system of Chinese 
characters. We submit the foregoing re- 
marks to earnest study, and propose to 
advert to them again afterwards by review- 
ing the first book of the lexicon Lu-shu- 
kwu which treats of numbers. 

The Development of the Characters is the 
next subject which engages our attention. 
If we remember that the great dictionary 
of Kang-hi contains some 40,000 characters, 
and learn that the hieroglyphs among 
them amount only to some six hundred, we 
would like to know how the original stock 
increased, and at what time this took place. 


The Chinese have been compelled by the 
very nature of their original system of 
writing to choose means of developing their 
characters similar to those used by nations 
who had o similar system. Thus, the 
hieroglyphic signs of the Egyptians became 
employed in three classes of signification : 
viz. 1. pictorially, 2. symbolically, and 3. 
phonetically The Assyro-Babylonic cu- 
neiform letters have latcly been investi- 
gated and it bas been proved that most of 
them are ideographic, polyphonic and 
syllabict 

Tae Tung is of the opinion that after the 
first steps in writing had been made, think- 
ing people in all parts of the land naturally 
were led to improve on it. To indicate 
dawn, thcy wrote a sun above the horizon 
B, etc; this class of characters is now 
called Siynificative. To describe brightness, 
they put sun’and moon together HH; to see 

is ‘‘a man with a large eye,” etc. This 
class is now called ideographic. There are 
two more classes pointed out by the Chi- 
hese, and then we have to notice the last 
i.e. the phonetic. The invention of this is 
the most important occurrence in the his- 
tory of writing, and but for it the Chinese 
language would be a dead one, practically, 
and the black haired race would most pro- 
bably be extinct. Itisto be ascribed to the 
development of the original single strokes 
and hieroglyphs into phonctics that the 
China of to-day is what itis. Of the charac- 
ters under this class one part gives its own 
sound to the whole figure, and thus acts as 
a symbol of sound merely. This part does 
sometimes convey also its symbolic mean- 
ing as well as its sound. For instance, 
(J, ki seif is a common part of =p ki to 
remember, au ki, to rise up, 53 ki to fear, 
Py ki to record, ete. . 

We must confine ourselves in this place 
to the above remarks as to the py ae, or 
six classes of characters. For further in- 


* Trevor; Ancient Egypt, p. 88. 
} B. Schrader; Die assyrisch-babylonischen 
Keilinshecriften, Leipzig, 1872. 
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formation on this subject we may refer 
readers to the grammars of Schott and 
Endlicher, and to Williams’ Middle Hing- 


dom, chapter X. We give'below the tabular 
form of the Lu shu, taken from Summers’ 
Hand-book I. p. 15 :— 


No. Name. Meaning of Name. Technical Name. ie 
1... (x ie siang-hing se vaied Similar-figure..,.........)| Hieroglyphic....,...... Al 608 
Biss +H ee Chi-8Z 200000060 Indicating-thing........} Significative............... 107 
Bix e ix hwui-i.........06. Combining-ideas........ Ideographic................ 740 
4... Het =f chuen-chu...... Inverting-signification| Antithctic................0. 372 
5... TE ti kia-tsie ......00.. False-borrowed.......... Mctaphorical .............. 598 
6... Ze me kiai-shing....... Uniting-sound........... Phonctic.......0....seeeceee 21,810 


Onur author docs not say at what time 
this classification under six heads has 
taken place; nor have we any means of 
ascertaining it. The Chinese confess that 
their characters were not formed according 
to fixed rules; they have been invented 
by different people, at different places, dur- 
ing many ages, and they underwent many 
changes until the powerful emperors of the 
Chow dynasty united the kingdom and called 
together the learned from all parts of it. 
Different characters were found to repre- 
sent one meaning, different meanings were 
expressed by one character, and pronuncia- 
tions varied in the feudal states. The 
masters of ceremonics and music had to 
determine the pronunciation and the tone 
of a character, whilst it was the duty of the 
appointed librarians and sccrctaries to at- 
tend to its form and to classify it. Our au- 
thor quotes sevcral passages from the Chow- 
lt which prove, that the first canon of Chi- 
nese writing reaches up to about 1000 B.C. 
‘* Then everything had but one name, for 
every name there was but one character, 
and within the four seas thcre was but one 
language.” ‘The rulers considered and 
decided how things were to be called and 
to be written; the subjects followed them 
in all their arrangements.”—At the time 
of Confucius (about 500 B.C.) the canon 
of characters was pretty firmly established. 
Both the Sage and Mencius are praised 


by Tae Tung for their strict adherence 
to the ofliciully fixed characters, whilst 
Sz-ma-tsien, the Herodotus of China, who 
lived about 100 B.C. during the Han 
dynasty, comcs in for a share of severe 
criticism for using many obscure charac- 
ters. 

Our author joins in the general lamenta- 
tion of Chi Hwangti’s burning the books. 
This ‘bibliothecal catastrophe,” which fol- 
lowed closely upon the fall of the Chow 
dynasty, scriously interrupted the phi- 
lological progress just then going on. 
These studics were indced, taken up again 
by highly talented literati of the Han, 
‘‘but in order to asccrtain the true mcan- 
ing of our language, we have to investigate 
what has been regarded as canonical before 
the Tsin dynasty,” (say about 200 B. C.) 

Before concluding this chaptcr we must 
call attention to the old classic Chung 
Yung, Ch. XXVIII, 2: To no one but the 
Emperor does it belong to order ceremo- 
nies, to fix the measures, and to determine 
the characters. 8: Now, over all the Em- 
pire carriagos have all wheels of the same 
size; all writing is with the same charac- 
ters.” The Emperor is, then, for China 
what l’Académie Francaise is for France, 
whilst the English language has Anglicisms 
and Americanisms; and our German philo- 
sophs are not slow in coining new words in 
order to express their ideas. Now, it must be 
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admitted that with the introduction of new 
ideas into China from the West a want of 
appropriate charactcrs, to express these, is 
sadly felt. 
the right of those forcigners who have in 
their publications coined and adopted new 
characters. 
Chincse characters can be, and will be, fur- 
ther developed; but any such proceeding 
ought to be submitted to imperial sanction 
before publishing it abroad. As soon as 
China shall be tilling to come into the 
comity of nations, the Emperor will be wil- 
ling to sanction the necessary oe er ene 
of the characters. * 

As regards the different styles of writ- 
ing, they were, in the first place, depend- 
ent upon the material used. So long 
as leaves and recds or pieces of bam- 
boo pared thin were used, the characters 
cut into them by a style or a knife must 
necessarily have been stiff. Such were 
those cut by Confucius. When the law for 
the suppression of literary works was repeal- 
ed by the dynasty of Han in the ycar 190 
B.C., the hidden treasures of the sage and his 
scholars were taken out of the walls of 
buildings and mountain crevices, the dur- 
able character of the material having pre- 
served them from destruction. About the 
third century before Christ, silk and cloth 


* That time will come when the cexccllont 
scheme of an ‘Imperial Chincse English Die- 
tionary,”’ proposed by the editor of the China 
Mail, September 5th, 1873, has become a reality. 

It may not be unintcresting to compare the 
position which the cousins of the Chinese in the 
Land of the Rising Sun have taken in the matter. 
At one of the sittings of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Paris, on tho 2nd Sep- 
tember, 1873, the Japanese Ambassador said in 
French: ‘I beg to draw your attention to a 
question, the solving of which might be very 
useful to you. The Japanese mode of writing 
has ceased to be a purely alphabetic one, it has 
for the most part become idcographic. In this 
mixed form it has met all our wants, as long as 
we had to cxpress Japanese words only. But 
we have commenced to introduce European ideas 
and European words, and we find it nearly im- 

ssible to write them. We are, therefore, 
obliged to race our system, and we have com- 
menced to make studies in this respect. I call 
your attention to our aoe in the hope 
that you will assist as.. = 


But we must decidedly dispute,. 


There is no doubt, that the - 


were employed, and hair pencils mado for 
writing upon them. When Ts‘ae invent- 
ed the manufacture of paper from the in- 
ner bark of trees and ends of hemp, he 
(in 106 A.D.) laid his project before the 
empcror, who commended his ability; and 
from that time it came into universal use. 
The present mode of printing upon blocks 
was adopted from the discovery of Tung- 
tau in the tenth century, of taking impres- 
sions from ¢ngraved stoncs.* 

The facility of writing with pencil and’ 
Indian ink has introduced many changes 
into tho forms of the characters. The: 
original Chuen or Chow form gavo way to- 
the Li, and they were succeeded by the Aiaz,. 
Hing, Tsau, Lung and different other forms. 
They are described by Williams I. 471,. 
and Callery, Systema Phoneticum, caput 
VI., where specimens are given. We,,. 
therefore, refrain from going into details- 
here. Our author says, in concluding this 
snbject, that every writer aimed at simpli- 
fication; some strokes were contracted, 
others were added; wrongly written cha- 
racterg became worse by copying them im 
course of time, so that now the original. 
form is completcly drowned as it were, and 
investigation has become a difficult task. 

The signification of the characters. 
was a very simple and limited one- 
originally; by and by it expanded, as 
knowledge docpened and as science in- 
ercascd. The dictionaries contain many 
words in explanation of the characters; 
but the most important is often lost sight 
of; that is the original signification of a 
word and the meanings derived from it.. 
The next important items to know are the. 
synonyms. Our author has borne in. 
mind both these points, and the arrange- 
ment of his book favours, in & measure, 
the grouping together of synonyms, 
which are most closely related fo eack 
other. ‘As we aro speaking of this doc- 
trine—says he—we need only point to the 


* Compare Wylie, Notes etc. Intr., IIL, and 
Williams, Middle Kingdom, I, 476. 
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two characters which in common use, 
either single or united (monosyllabic and 
‘dissyllabic), denote the word ‘doctrine.’ 
Tuo 4 has risen out of ch‘o% motion 
(now radical 162) and its original meaning 
is, aman going. Li paul originally means 
the crystal form of a gem. The first 
expands to path, road ; (Lehrwey), doctrine, 
reason; the other becomes refined, as the 


polisher follows the crystal veins in work- 


ing a gem, and its meaning accordingly, 
is, rule, principle, doctrinc. These exam- 
ples, which could be multiplicd indcfinitely, 
may serve to prove that the study of 
language is the foundation of all wisdom, 
and that it opens up the depths of know- 
Icdge.” 

The Dictionarics which cxisted before 
his time are bricfly revicwed by Tac Tung. 
There is first the Urh ya HE, the ve- 
nerable classic by Tsze-hia, about 500 B.C. 
It is a dictionary of terms uscd in the clas- 
sical writings, and is of great importance 
in clucidating the meaning of such words. 
Next comes the Shiro wan an, , com- 
posed by Hii shin at ti and published at 
about the beginning of our Christian cra, 
under the Han dynasty. This is a stand- 
ard work up to the present day. Our 
author is full of praise as regards this 
book. ‘ But for Hii shin, and his diligent 
labours to ascertain what was right and 
what was wrong in his times, it would to-day 
be difficult, nay impossible, to arrive at a 
satisfactory explanation of our characters.” 
He has, on the other hand, to criticise him. 
‘Tf we look at the original characters on 
vases or censers, we oftcn can at once re- 
cognise their meaning. But the author of 
the Skwo wan, in ordcr to beautify them, 
has omitted or changed strokes and dots of 
the old chuen charactcrs. By this the 
meaning has in many places become ob- 
scured. We shall note them in the course 
of our work.” Another item of criticism is 
the irregular arrangement which renders 
the book diflicult to use. 

The Shwe wan is divided into 510 radical 


sections. The same arrangement is fol- 
lowed in the Yuh pien + Ke, published 
623 A. D., and in the Lui pien Fj FA, 
which appeared in the Sung dynasty; both 
dictionarics being arranged undcr 542 and 
544 radicals, respectively. These three 
books are arranged according to the form 
of the characters. I may here add, that 
long oftcr Tac Tung was gone, this system 
became more developed. During the Ming 
dynasty the radicals were reduced to 860; 
the renowned dictionary of the present dy- 
nasty, Kang hi tsze tin hit [ae = tH 
which is in daily usc all over tho cmpire, is 
classed under 214 radicals. 

In opposition to the above mentioned 
dictionarics, arranged according to the form 
VU Be of characters, are those arranged 
according to the pronunciation, JJ z 
There are two in this division, the ing 
yun Jz GB, a production of the - Tang 


dynasty, and the Zseh yun FE ee a ccle- 
brated work of the Sung dynasty. The 
introduction of Buddhism into China neccs- 
sitated the writing of Indian works with 
Chinese characters; this was donc by clroos- 
ing a character for a Sanscrit syllable which 
sounded somewhat like it. By the con- 
tinucd intercourse of China with India and 
the Western regious, tonos (shing jeg or 
yin yj) became distinguished, and a sys- 
tom of spelling words came up which is 
is called fun ts’e RY). The principle 
of this is, to join the initial of the first 
syllablo to the final of o sccond, and 
from thence to derive a third syllable 

e.g. from 5E t-ing and {HL k-e, they 
form t-c. ‘This system of Initials and 
Finals, or syllabic spelling, has been 
adopted by our author. It is a poor af- 
fair altoycther, and one cannot help wish- 
ing the Chincse had adopted the Sanscrit 
spelling of which K‘ang-hi’s dictionary 
says: “In the westcrn regions, the books 
of the Po-lo-mun (DBralimin) can combine all 
sounds by fourteen Letters.” At present 
nearly every Sinologuc has a romanized 
spelling of Lis own; this is rather awk-. 
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ward; may the time not be far off when a 
universal system of writing Chinese with 
Roman characters will be adopted by in- 
perial sanction. 

In his Jexicon our author has not taken 
up either of the two arrangements; he 
divides if into nine books or categories, 
fixed upon with vegard to affinity of sub- 
jects. ‘This is convenicnt for any onc 


who wants to read the book right through ; 
but in order to use it far reference, one 
has to write out an index of all the charac- 
ters, and arrange them according to the 
214 radicals of K‘ang-hi’s. 

Taking leave, now, of Tae Tung and the 
various introductions to his work, we shall 
procced with a brief review of the latter in 
a second article. 

J. NACKEN. 


A TILOUSAND CHARACTER ESSAY. 


[The following is a translation of a primer for Chinese Girls, written in the reign of 
Tao Kuang in imitation of the well-known ‘“‘ Thousand Character Mssay,” and bascd on 


what is commonly entitled the ‘‘ Preceptor.”] 


Hear, every girl and future wifc 
The leading principles in lifc! 

‘ Bove all be gentle and refined : 
Four virtucs and three duties mind : 
Hearken to what your paronts say, 
And then with promptitude obcy. 

At morn, at eve, at meal-times stand 
Respectfully with downcast hand. 
Discourse with grave and scrious tact, 
And with deliberation act. 

Let no bad words your lips pollute, 

For gossip and for scandal mute. 

Your disposition frec from guile, 

Upon your countenance a smile ; 

Then if your petticoats are clean, 

In silk and satin why be scen ? 

Arrango your hair with modcst grace: 
With rouge but lightly touch your face: 
And when you wander out at night 

Be sure and always take a light; 

For only by these quiet ways 

Can women carn their ncighbours’ praise. 


Abstain from flattery and pride, 
And put extravagance aside ; 
Nor ever Ict your actions wear 
A hasty, careless, Mippant air. 


H. A. GILes, 


By chance offending any one, 
Apologize for what you ’ve done; 

For if the proof against you ’s strong, 
"Tis foolish not to own you ‘re wrong. 


A meaning should not be inferred 
From orders indistinctly heard, 
Occasions to advantage turn, 

For many things you have to learn. 
Reading and duties must be taught, 
And versatility of thought 
Go guther sticks and light the fire: 
Do what religious rites require, 

Learn fancy work, and learn as well 

Fo wash and starch and gore and fell. 

In sewing mind what you're about: 

Take care and thought in cutting out. 

The charms of idleness are few, 

And much there is for you to do 

Your work should show no carclessness, 
Yourself the pink of cleanliness, 

No unkempt locks or tangled hair, 

No doltish look or flurried air. 


Don’t always gadding go about 
Up street, down strcct, or in and out, 
Talking of people as you please, 
Slandering those and praising these ; 
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Cheating, or bullying weak and small, 
Caring for parents not at all, 

Anything but a sweet-tempered guest ; 
Always trying to come off best ; 

Now uproariously mirthful and gay, 

Now in a passion storming away; 
Disregarding all you’ve been taught ; 
Treating every one else as nought: 
Discontented with trousseau and dower, 
Banishing shame from your maiden bower. 


There is a set of girls may be classed 

As those who try to be loud and fast ; 

In dress outstripping the worst grisettes, 

With their fancy tuckers aud gay chemiset- 
tes. ' 

They play with their waistbands, they show 
their teeth, 

Or place their fingers their chins beneath. 

Foxes and bogies frighten them so— 

They laugh at every one else’s woe: 

They know how to cough, they know how 


to cry, 

Look scared or whimper with moistening 
eye; 

Stealing 8 glance where they oughtn’t ta 
8€@ : 

in everything different from what they 
should be: 


Such disregard of etiquette 
is only fit for a vulgar coquette. 


At fifteen years when the knot is tied 
And life begins for the youthful bride,— 
Bride elect in a former state, 

Now united again by fate, — 

List to your new made parents’ voice, 
And make the old people’s hearts rejoice ; 
Give them an arm wherever they go: 


Wait on them, mend for them, stitch and 


BeW ; 
Go and bring them their shoes and hose, 


Fan them, or make them wear thicker . 


clothes ; 
See that their food is sweet and nice, 
Serve them yourself with soup and rice ; 
Pay attention to what they say, 
And don't abuse them when they're away ; 


Revere these new made parents more 
Than you revered your own before. 


Marriage is not a trifling thing— 
The Book and the Vermilion String! 
On ice by moonlight may be seen 
The wedded couple’s go-between. 
Husband and wife are Heaven and Earth, 
And each should know the other’s worth. 
Then try to regulate your life 
That you may be a pattern wife. 
Regard your lord with loving air, 
And all his joys and troubles share. 
By censure just, by well-timed praise 
The standard of his actions raise. 
Your beauty, usefulness, and health, 
Position, poverty, or wealth, 

Are fixed at birth what each shall be 
By fate’s immutable decree. | 

At cold and hunger never grieve: 
Kind words and hard alike receive ; 
For when a hen begins to crow, 

Her evil fame begins to grow; 

And ancestors long dead, for shame 
Blush at their now dishonoured name. 
Bat hear my words and yours will be 
A harp and lute-like harmony. 


At length when comes the dreaded shock— 
Your mate-bird passes from the flock ; 
All thought in lamentation drown, 
By constant weeping steep your gown. 
Then with a hero’s courage think 
The jade is cracked, the pearl should sink ; 
Let nought the nuptial tie dissever, 
But nobly dying, live for ever. 

All who the name of kinsfolk bear, 
Who deep or lighter mourning wear, 
And whom, like straggling plants, we see 
On kindred’s ramifying tree, 
Without distinguishing their claim, 
Distant or near, treat all the same, 
Chat gaily when your turn it be 
To show them hospitality. 


Your slaves and servants to you bind 
By treatment just—be firm but kind, 
To all their faults indulgence show, 
Rewards and punishments bestow. 
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Bad practices by good replace ; 
Precautions take in every case. 
Mark every one’s ability ; 
Distribute work accordingly ; 

And all will laud you to the skies, 
Be man in feeble woman's guise. 
No cruel whip, no tough bamboo 
Should ever be employed by you. 
Indulge no spite or wanton hate 
Towards any in a menial state. 


The wealthy son of Han reclines 
Surrounded by his concubines: 
Be liberal-minded on this score, 
And make allowances the more. 
If for your rights you’re over zealous, 
And quarrel just because you're jealous, 
You'll soon acquire an evil name, 
Enough to make you blash with shame. 


In large establishments be sure 
To be agreeable and demure 
See after all the things in store, 
The paddy-fields, the threshing-floor. 
Of all the animals take care; 
The stables and the walls repair. 
Then send the cattle out to graze 
Feed them on husks of rice and maize 
Send dinner to the labouring swain, 
And fill your granaries with grain ; 
But let your private stere-room hold 
Your silk and satin and your geld. 
Ribbons and crapes keep under locks, 
Packed up in wardrobe or in box. 
Your oil and salt and vinegar 
Keep well closed up in pot or jar. 
Put all your books and papers by, 
Or place them in the sun to dry ; 
Thus loss and trouble you'll avoid 
Aud books by rats or worms destroyed. 
Each balcony and portico, 
The rooms above, the halls below, 
Sprinkle and sweep and dust and clean, 
Let not a scrap of dirt be seen. 
Then plants a foremost care should be, 
The silkworm and the mulberry tree ; 
For cloth and silk that many buy 
You ought yourself to weave aud dye. 


All wasteful notions lay aside, 

And make economy your pride. 

Take thought beforehand and refrain 
From making purchases in vain. 
Thus daily save and yearly store ; 
Increase your riches more and more. 
To be a housewife you were wed, 
Early to rise and lute to bed ; 

And every misspent moment past 
Will cause you deep regrets at last. 


Welcome your guests and, as is right, 
Be ceremonious and polite. 
Custom demands that you should show 
At weddings, joy, at funerals, woe. 
Arrange your crockery with care, 
And for the banquet hour prepare. 
Prepare abundant meat and rice, 
The vegetables fresh and nice ; 
Ply every guest with generous wine, 
And let your board with plenty shine. 
Meanness, for parsimonious ends, 
Will never make you any friends. 


Of all things most important, shur 
The subtle priest, the wily nun, 
Wizards and witches who go about 
Pretending to cast devils out ; ) 
For Nemesis, who kills all joy, 

Whose thunders wicked men destroy, 
Is only dangerous to those 

Who are themselves their fiercest foes. 
But frauds and cheats against the law, 
Or want of due religious awe, 

Misuse of drugs and such like tricks, 
An everlasting stain will fix. 


Next, when you play a. mother’s part, 
And sons and daughters share your heart, 
See that they're washed, and clothed and 

fed, 
The baby sleeping in your bed. 
Watch over them from day to day, 
And gnats and insects drive away. 
Fever, and childhood’s little ills 
Require a doctor and some pills. 


When reason first begins fo dawn, 
Your boy, towards erudition drawn, 
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Should learn to yield and be polite, 

And be both loyal and upright. 

Then let a. dominie be-found, 

And, what.is difficult, expound. 

Your boy must read the-sages' words. 

And all that Poetry. affords; 

Bid him remember by-gone deeds, 

Who broke the web, who wrote with reeds, 
And he perhaps: may some day come- 

To rule his.country and his home. 


A mother for her children. strives. 
To get good husbands and good wives; 


But let not: difference be shown- 
Between. ker children and your own. 

The others.are your husband’s too, 

And should not meet with.scorn from.you, 


One thousand characters comprise 
The learning which this book supplies; 
The duties of a girl and wife 
Which influence and adorn. her life. 
I hope this little work will be. ; 
Assistance to.posterity. 
Ye girls! the goal before you lies 
A. green old age your certain prize, 


HAWAIIAN AND MALAY DIALECTS: 


I find the following in Triibner’s Ameri- 
ean and Oriental Literary Record, No. 49, 
1869, and though not new, it may perhaps 


still possess some interest for those study- 


ing the affinity of races :— 


A correspondent of the Pacifie Commercial 
Advertiser in a letter to the editor of that news- 
paper, revives the theory that the Hawaiian lan- 
guage is a branch of the Malay. We believe that 
Mr. Marsden, the compiler of the Malayan Dic- 
tionary, was of opinion that the whole of the 
languages of Oceanica were derived frem thea 
Malayan. The correspondent we before alluded 


to gives a shont vooabulary of words similar in. 


both languages, and says:—‘‘ Many of the Malay 
words are, in the different languages, entirely 
dissimilar to those in Hawaiian. I have run over 
the list and selected those alike,.or similar. For 
instance, in the Ratahan dialect Fire is ‘ Putong’ 
—in the dialect of Mysol.‘ Lap,’ and that of ‘Teto, 
* Hai,’ which last I have nsed in my list. I woukd 
like to hear the subject treated at length bya 
learned, Hawaiian scholar like the Rev. Artemas 
Bishop, and I think he would clearly prove that 
& portion at least of the aboriginal Hawaiians 
descended. from. the people of the Malay group.”’ 


Eng. Malay. Hawaiian... 
Pure i ctioiexs Hahi Aki. 
N OBR one cccensnees Ina Tha: 
Small Sevens s Sewers Kuta. Uuku: 
Tongue.......... Lila Alelo. 
Tooth...... ..... Nihi: Niho 
Water............ Wai Wai, 
Banana.......... Fia. Maia. 
Bok assis Barua. Paha 
Bard yc 200hcecvsw. Mana. Manu 
Boat ... ....-0... Waa 


Eng. Malay Hawaiian. 
Come ............ Mai Mai 
BVO. 6.ciisw ses Mata, Maka 
Feather.......... Bulu Halu. 
Finger ........... Lima hato Lima 
Hand ............ Lima. Lima 
Head............. Poi Poo 
Good............+ Mai Maikai 
House...........- Bali’ Hale 
Hot.......6 ses. Pelah Wela 
Rain ............. Hura Ua 
Road............. Lalani Alanui 
DWO es ccvenes'ecs Rua. Klua 
Three............ Tolu Ekolu, 
Four... -Ha Eha 
iv 6 wessvesegacins Lima Elima 
Six ...... ...Noh Eono 
Seven... .Hitu Bhiku 
Eight... .Wala Kwalu 
Nine ...0.....066- Siwa Eiwa. 


It is not my intention to discuss the 
theory of the Hawaiian language being a 
branch of the Malay, but merely to review 
the vocabulary ; for if vocabularies are made. 
for purposes of comparison, sufficient pains. 
cannot be taken to render them. correct, 
Faulty comparisons. lead to- false theories. 
and ifthe similarity. between the Hawaiian 
and Malay languages, as above, is but 
small, the similarity becomes.smaller stilh 
after the latter is. stripped of its.inaccura- 
cies. Judging from: the Hawaiian. words 
above given, there appears to exist a 
greater similarity between. that. language. 
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and the whole combination of languages 
spoken in the Malayala and Polynesia, than 
between Hawaiian and Malay alone. 

Of the above thirty words forming the 
vocabulary, four only are pure Malay words, 
of three of which only the correct meaning 
is given, and these are:—mata, eye; bdbulu, 
feather, and lima, five. Kutu, is the 
fourth Malay word, but its meaning is not 
‘“‘small” as above; this word in Malay as 
well as in Javanese and Sundanese, means 
louse or pulex. Water in Malay is ayer, 
but in Dusun, one of the languages spoken 
in Borneo, it is waik. Fia, banana, as 
above, cannot belong to either of the three 
principal languages of the Malayala— 
‘Malay, Javanese, and Sundanese—as the 
letters f and v are unknown in them, 
their substitute being the letter p. Bird in 
Malay is burong, in Javanese and Sundan- 
ese manuk, not manu as above. Lima, 
though not used in this sense in either 


Java or Sumatra, means “hand” in the - 


Bali and Bugis languages; it is /imei in the 
Aroo Isles, and liman in Kissa, one of the 
Serwalty group to the Eastward of Timor. 
Poi, is not the Malay equivalent for head, 
but in Sundanese means ‘“‘day,” ‘ dantinu 
=24 hours,” and is also sometimes used 
for the sun. 

Mai, good, may be an idiomatic expres- 
sion for bai. Bali, properly spelled balé, 
is not a house in a general sense, but is a 
public building in every village, that serves 
for a mosque, or place of worship; it is 
there also that all strangers unknown to 
the inhabitants are lodged and fed. Rua 


is probably the etymon of dua, two, im- 
plying parity, similarity ; in Tahitian it is 
arua. Tolu, telu, talu, is “three” in many 
of the Polynesian languages, fe/u in Java- 
nese, tolu in Sundanese and Nias, and is 
probably derived from to-ru, not of one 
appearance, disparity, as two was expressed 
by rua=parity; in Tahitian it is atoru, in 
Malay tiga. The numerals four, six, and 
seven in Malay are ampat, anam, and tujuh, 
not ha, nok, and hitu, but in Tahitian ama- 
ha, aono, and ahkitu. Eight and nine in 
Malay are delapan and sumbilan, in Ja- 
vanese wolu, and siwa, in Nias walu and 
siwa, 

The following is the pure Malay for the 
English words in the vocabulary referred 
to :— 


English Malay English Malay 
Fire Api Hand ‘Fangan 
Nose Idong Head Kapala 
Small Kitchil Good Bai 
Tongue Ledah House Rumab 
Tooth Gigi Hot Panas 
Water Ayer Rain Ujan 
Banana Pitang Road Galan 
Rod Peti Two Dua 
Bird Burong Three Tigu 
Boat Sampan Four Ampat 
Cocoanut Klappa Five Lima 
Come Mani Six Anam 
Eye Mata Seven Tujuh 
Feather Bula Eight Dilapan 
Finger dari Nine Sumbilan 


It might be an interesting study for phi- 
lologists to find out what the following 
words really are :—kapi, inu, lila, nihi, fia, 
barua, waa, nyu, mai, lima hato, pelah, 
hura, and lalani, as they remain still unac- 
counted for. 


Hongkong. J. H.-Groos. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
AND LITERARY 


. “A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the 
Mandarin Dialect, by Herbert A. Giles 
of H.B.M. Consular Service.” Shang- 
hai A. H. de Carvalho: 1873.” 

This work is one of the most usefal which 
has yet appeared in Mandarin, and supplies 
an acknowledged want. The principal 
words in each idiomatic sentence are ar- 
ranged, for convenience, in alphabetical 
order, and though some few might ‘have 
been omitted, the execution of the work; 
taken as a whole, is very creditable. We 
trust that it will be rendered even more 
comprehensive in a second edition. 

The principles and practice of Photography 
by J. Dudgeon m.p. Peking, 1873. 

A Chinese work of which the above is 


the translated title has been issued by this - 


able and popular writer whose name is so 
well known in connection with literary 
research at Peking. The volume is well 
adapted to give the Chinese a correct idea 
of the processes by which photographs are 
produced, and will doubtless be welcomed 
by those who have any curiosity on the 
subject. 


English and Chinese Lessons. By Rev. W. 
A. Loomis, San Francisco 1878. 

We are sorry that we cannot commend 
this attempt to smooth the difficult way of 
those who essay to learn Chinese, or of 
those Chinese who desire to acquire 
English, The pages are padded with 
wood-cuts suitable to children of six, while 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


the author gravely assures his readers that, 
as those who use his work will not be mere 
children, it deals with more serious subjects 
than would otherwise be touched on. 
Adam, a pig, a hatchet, d&c., are duly re- 
presented, but any evidence of the author's 
understanding the want he essays to supply 
is painfully absent. 

We have received advance sheets of Mr. 
G. C. Stent’s Chinese Pocket Dictionary, 
and find that it literally fulfils its promise 
of being a book that can conveniently be 
carried on the person. As a handy work 
of reference to beginners it will be most 
useful. We reserve any extended notice 
until the work is completed. 


Alphabetical Dictionary in the Foochow Diu- 
lect by Rev. Dr. Maclay and Rev. C. C. 
Baldwin. Shanghai, Lane, Crawford 
& Co., 1873. 

We record the issue of this work as an 
addition to the numerous aids to acquiring 
the Chinese vernaculars, but our review 
copy having miscarried are unable to notice 
its contents in. this issue. 

We are glad to note that the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan is making good progress. 

We understand that Mr. P. von Mollen- 
dorff of the Chinese Customs Service 
is translating the works of the great com- 
mentator and philosopher Chow-foo-tsi 
(60 volumes) and hopes to complete the 
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task in three or four years. His ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Works on China” is already in 
the press at Shanghai. We believe he 
meditates translating Mr. Faber’s ‘*‘ Lehrbe- 
griff des Confucius ” as his next effort. 


The Rev. J. MacGowan of Amoy is en- 


gaged in a work which promises to be of 


much value to Chinese Christians, and 
which may not unreasonably be expected 
to interest other native readers. This is a 
translation of Dr. Eadie’s Bible Cyclopedia, 
which will appear in 2 volumes of 200 pages 
each. The specimen pamphlet before us is 
well printed, and the author seems to. be 
most creditably carrying out his design. 

A Chinese Telegraphic Code has been pre- 
pared by Mr. S. A. Viguier of the I. M. 
Customs in which each character is repre- 
sented by figures, which for native conve- 
nience are now printed in Chinese. It is 
said to answer its purpose extremely well. 

There is, observes the Friend of India, 
much to be learned about the East India 
Company’s early relations with China and 
especially Canton. The North China Herald 
recently asked for a chronological table of 
the leading incidents of this intercourse, and 
few more useful documents could lie on the 
table of our ministers in Peking. Since 
Captain Weddell first explored the Can- 
ton river, two hundred and forty years 
ago, and was sent back with promises which 
were broken an hour after his ship had 
departed, the tale has been ever the same. 
From the experience of the Company's 
ship Surat, whose supercargoes reported in 
. 1664 that the Tartar conquerors were 
throwing every impediment in the way of 
trade, down to the recent occurrences in 
Formosa, there is the same story of a wil- 
ling people and obstructive rulers. There 
is even a precedent for the Audience Ques- 
tion. In 1761 a Mr. Flint set out on an 
embassy to Peking with a view to open- 
ing up trade with the North. He was fa- 


vourably received at Chusan but was, un- 
der the influence of the court officiuls, sent 
away from Ningpo. With. the political 
death of the Kast India Company in 1858, 
its history in. China as well as in India 
comes. to.a close. Many there are, how- 
ever, who still retain. a kindly recollection: 
of the days when its supercargoes were. 
great both in Canton. and Calcutta. 

[It may be interesting to: state in con- 
nection with the above paragraph that the. 
earliest volume of the East India Com- 
peny’s written archives relating to China is 
in the British Legation at Peking. Perhaps. 
some of our Peking readers. will favoar the. 
China Review with excerpts from that very: 
interesting manuscript.—Eb.] 

A very important enterprise in. Oriental. 
literature has recently been announced. Mr. 
Marsden’s Illustrative Plates. have, after- 
half a century of neglect, become the pro-. 
perty of Messrs. Triibner and Co., and 
their early publication is announced to the- 
public. Much interest has been awakened 
in India by the resuscitation of these invalu- 
able heirlooms of Oriental research. They 
embrace a wide range of Asiatic dynasties,. 
and exhibit rare artistic fidelity. It is. 
hoped that an adequate degree-of support. 
in Europe will render it possible at last to. 
bring out a really international edition of 
Marsden’s ‘“* Numismata Orientalia.” 

The Shanghai Courier states that the Chi- 
nese teacher, Liu, well-known to many of 
our younger sinologues, of the official sec- 
tion especially, has been engaged to pro- 
ceed to Paris to draw up and classify a 
catalogue ratsonnée of the Chinese Books 
and MSS. in the Library of the University 
of Paris. 

The same journal notices a work entitled. 
‘ Apercu de la situation en Chine 1873,”— 
that is ‘‘ A Sketch of the situation in Chi- 
na from 1861 to 1873.” So far as a hasty 
glance over it enables it to judge it is an 
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‘able and dispassionate review of the ex- 
perience of foreign diplomatists at Peking 
during the last twelve years. The pamph- 
let (printed at the Royal press of Brussels) 
seems faultless in point of typographical 
execution. 

At the last International Congress of 
‘Orientalists a paper was read by M. Iwaro, 
a Japanese, “On the Introduction of the 
Chinese Characters into Japan.” A paper 
by M. August Pfizmayer, ‘“‘On the mean- 
ings of the Chinese particle chi,” occupied 
the remainder of that sitting. The next 
afternoon’s silting opened with a discussion 
on the origin and the migrations of the 
Chinese. Mr. Douglas read a paper, ‘“‘On 
the Importance of Translating the Annals 
of the Elder Han Dynasty,” and of the 
formation of an International Commission 
for the purpose, which proposal was well 
received, and will be carried into effect. A 
discussion followed on the Chinese trans- 
cription of Sanskrit words, and the im- 
portance of ascertaining the ancient pro- 
nunciation of the Chinese characters by 
reference to the dialects of China. The 
Marquis d’Hervey Saint-Denys then gave 
a sketch of the ethnology of China, gather- 
ed from Ma Twan-lin’s celebrated Ency- 
clopedia, and describing the wars of inva- 
sion between the Chinese and the abori- 
gines of China. <A paper, by M. le Baron 
de Ravisi, “On the Belief in Virgin 
Mothers in China and the East generally,” 
closed the sitting. On the following morn- 
ing M. Rochet read a paper on Taouism, 
and a discussion followed on the correct 
translation of the Chinese character Taou, 
as used in Taouist and classical works of 
China. 

it having been determined by vote at the 
International Congress of Orientalists, re- 
cently held in Paris, that the Congress of 
1874 should assemble in London, a Com- 
mittee of Management, consisting of the 
following members has been formed to 


make the necessary arrangements :—Presi- 
dent: S. Birch LL.p.—Members: Joseph 
Bonomi, M. Ernst de Bunsen, Canon Cal- 
loway, M.A., R. Cull, F.s.a., M. Daly, Prof. 
Donaldson, pH.D., S. M. Drach, F.B.A.8., 
Dr. Eggeling, F.R.a.8., Col. Seton Guthrie, 
B.E., John Henderson, F.s.4., Sir H. Raw- 
linson, K.c.B., Rev. J. M. Rodwell, m.a., R. 
Rost, pu.p., W. Simpson, F.R.a.s., George 
Smith, E. Thomas, F.z.4.8., W.S. W. Vaux, 
F.R.S., and John Williams, F.R.4.s., Hon. 
Secretaries: Messrs. Robert K. Douglas, 
P. le Page Renouf and W. R. Cooper. 

The Ccngress will meet in the course of 


. next year, and the Subscription is fixed at 


twelve francs, or half a guinea. 

The languages, archeology, ethnology, 
and the arts and sciences of the various 
Orienta] countries will form the subjects 
for discussion. 

It is proposed that the sittings should 
occupy 81x evenings ; and that the mornings 
of the same days should be devoted to 
visiting the different national Institutions 
connected with Oriental literature and 
science. 

The Statutes of the Congress are in course 
of preparation, and detailed programmes 
will shortly be issued. 

All communications should be addressed 
to Robert K. Douglas, British Museum, 
London ; and those interested in Oriental 
stadies who may be desirous of joining the 
Congress, are requested to inform him of 
their intention as soon as possible. 
Grammaire de la langue mandchou. Par Lu- 

cien Adam. Paris: Maisonneuve et 
Cie. 18738. 

‘¢M. Lucien Adam’s Grammar of the Man- 
tchu Language may be named amongst the 
most valuable recent contributions to the 
science of language, and it forms a natural 
sequel to the works of the lamented M. 
Stanislas Julien. M. Adam remarks in his 
preface that critics who limit their studies 
to the Semitic and Aryan languages cannot 
be justified in deducing from these incom- 
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plete researches any general philological 
law. They may be compared to zoologists 
concentrating all their attention upon the 
vertebrated animals, or to botanists neglect- 
ing to inquire into the mysteries of cryp- 
togamic plants. He even goes so far as 
to maintain that the materials supplied by 
the agglutinative and monosyllabic lan- 
guage are more important than those 
derived from the study of-the flexional 
languages. This may or may not be true; 
at any rate it must be evident that no in- 
vestigation of the philological ground can 
be looked upon as complete which neglects 
a single corner of it, be that corner ever so 
small. M. Adam’s volume contains not 
only a grammar, but also a short vocabu- 
lary and a few passages or extracts analysed 
and translated.”—Saturday Review. 

The following are the eight foreign Or- 
icntal scholars who, in pursuance of the 
previous resolation of the Council, have 
been elected honorary members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society :—Dr. Otto Bothlingk (San- 
skrit), of St. Petersburgh; Dr. Rudolph 
Roth (Sanskrit); of Tubingen; M. DeSlane 
(Semitic) of Paris ; Signor Gaspar Gorresio 
(Sanskrit), of Turin; Dr. Aloys Sprenger 
(Semitic), of Berne; Dr. H. L. Fleischer 
(Semitic), of Leipzig ; M. Barbier de Mey- 
nard (Semitic), of Paris; and Dr. J. Olsh- 
ausen (Pehlvi, Semitic), of Berlin. Among 
the other names proposed for election were 
those of Dr. H. J. Blochmann; M Renan; 
M. Lenormant ; M. Caussin de Perceval; Dr. 
Brockhaus; Dr. I. Ewald; Dr. T. Benfey ; 
Dr. M. Haug; M. H. A. Jaeschke; Dr. 
Spiegel; and M. Regnier; but they were not 
elected. 

In the last Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Mr J. Fergusson discusses Hiouen 
Thsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. 
The writcr finds reason to distrust the 
principles of criticism hitherto adopted by 
those who have tried to trace the route of 
the Chinese pilgrim. In his opinion there 


is no necessity for altering the text of those 
travels in a single instunce, either for direc- 
tion or distance ; but, on the contrary, the 
indications are quite sutticient to determine, 
within very narrow limits of error, the posi- 
tion of the places mentioned. The dis- 
crepancies between his conclusions and the 
identifications of those who preceded him 
in this inquiry are so great that the ques- 
tion is evidently one of principle rather 
than of detail. The most interesting por- 
tions of the paper are those relating to the 
two stages, from Hiranyaparvata to Kdmu- 
rupa and thence to Aulinga. The Pilgrim’s 
Kauchipura is here identified with Nayaputa, 
not with Conjevaram.—F'riend of India. 


Japan. Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des Landes 
und seiner Bewohner. Von W. Heine. 
In drei Abtheilungen. Royal folio. 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus ; London: Trib- 
ner & Co.) 

The first three numbers of the first divi- 
sion of this important work are just publish- 
ed. General Wilhelm Heine’s name is 
sufficient guarantee of the accuracy, not 
only of the letterpress, but also of the art- — 
photographs with which the work is illustra- 
ted, most of the sketches and photographs 
having been taken by himself during the 
American expedition to East Asia, under 
Commodore Perry, in 1851-56, and that of 
Prussia in 1860-61. Each number contains 
five large photographs, with descriptive let- 
terpress, illustrative of, 1, the history; 2, 
the religion; 3, the ethnology; 4, the 
natural history ; 5, the scenery. The his- 
torical subjects are artistically drawn ; the 
religious ceremonies accurately pourtrayed ; 
the ethnological studics taken from life ; 
the natural history, full of life and charac- 
ter, from living specimens ; and the scenery 
clear and distinct. The work will be com- 
prised in thirty numbers, and when com- 
pleted will represent: I. Japan from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century ; II. 
Japan in its intercourse with Holland to 
the American cxploration ; and III. Japan 
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asitis. The price of each number is £2. 
5s.—Trubner’s Oriental Review. 

Mr. R. C. Childers, the Pali scholar, and 
author of a Pali dictionary, has lately been 
appointed to a chair of Pali and Buddhist 
Literature which has been instituted in 
University College, London. 

Mr. T. T. Cooper, is about to publish a 
narrative of the journey he made in 1869- 
70, with the object of finding a practicable 
route by which Assam tea might be taken 
to Bathang, the great mart of Eastern 
Tibet, and thus compete with the Chinese 
in their large and lucrative tea trade with 
the Tibetans. | | 

We notice that two new books about Ja- 
pan are announced as shortly to be issued. 
One of them is by Mr. S. Mossman, author 
of “‘ China: its History, Inhabitants, d&c.,” 
and is called ‘‘ New Japan, the Land of the 


Rising Sun: Its annals during the past 
Twenty Years, recording the Remarkable 
Progress of the Japanese in Western Civi- 
lization.” The other is a translation, by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, of “Japan and the 
Japanese,” by M. Aime Humbert, the Swiss 
Envoy. It is to be illustrated by drawings 
by Italian and French artists, and sketches 
from photographs. 


Mr. Robert K. Douglas has, we are glad 
to note, been appointed Professor of Chi- 
nese at King’s College, London. 

** Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache 
fiir Japaner” Kwankoza, Tokei 1873. 

This German dictionary for the Japanese 
is described as ‘‘a stout volume of one thou- 
sand and eighty pages, composed and print- 
ed entirely by native Japanese, in a type of 
about pica body, roman (probably American), 
and pica Japanese and Chinese, of native 
cutting and casting.” 
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NOTES. 

CHINESE AND Hinpoo MytHo.iocy.—In 
the last number of the China Review, Dr. 
Kitel, I think, somewhat overstepped the 
usual limits of criticism in endeavouring to 
reduce to a jest the study of comparative 
philology and mythology. This is a mat- 
ter, however, which may fairly be left to 
his own good judgment and taste. Criti- 
cism is criticism whatever form it may 
take, and as I neither desired nor anticipated 
that theories so subversive of the usually 
received tenets of Chinese philology as 
those put forward by myself, should escape 
the ordeal of public comment, I am not sur- 
prised that the criticism should assume 


an unfavourable aspect. It would have 
been well however had Dr. Eitel, before 
attempting to criticise the labours of an 
Amateur Sinologue, taken more care to 
establish his own position as an exponent 
of Chinese lore; the more especially as 
many of the conclusions arrived at are to 
be found in the Chinese books themselves, 
which were certainly as open to Dr. Eitel's 
ken as to that of the Amateur himself. 

It scems absurd to’ Dr. KRitel that Yaou 
should be Varuna; yet if there be anything 
ridiculous in the identification, we have not, 
to thank the Amateur Sinologue for it, but 
the Shoo-king itself. Dr. Kitel need not 
to be told that Varuna comes from the root 
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Var, meaning ; (1) to cover ; (2) to surround ; 
(3) to choose, from the latter of which (4) 
comes the adjective Vara, high, excellent. 
If Dr. Hitel will but look into his Chinese 
dictionary he will find under the sound Yaou 
such characters as (1) SB, to eover, to 
screen; (2) 1} hollow, a pit, a concave; 

@ cavern; (3) to desire, to want; and 
(4) 3 high, eminent, the Emperor Yaou 
himself. The termination ov naturally 
representing the Sanscrit or Greek R. as 
T’eaou for esg-&, T’ow for Sira, d&c., and Y or 
W being the nearest equivalent to the San- 
scrit V. So far there is nothing essentially 
ridiculous. If we look into the Shoo-king 
we shall, moreover, find that the word 
Varuna isin one place actually preserved. 
To quote Dr. Legge’s translation, suf- 
ficiently accurate for the purpose in hand, 
the “Canon of Yaou” begins “‘ Examining 
into antiquity we find that the emperor 
Yaou was called Us) Fang-heun” I 
need scarcely say that the Chinese com- 
mentators have been hopelessly puzzled 
over these two characters, and have barked 
their shins sadly in the attcmpt to get 
over the philological stumbling block * 
The nearest approach to sense they have 
been able to make, being that it meant an 
‘‘Tmitator of the highest sages,” an inter- 
pretation for which there exists not the 
slightest ground, philological or otherwise. 
Now Fang really means to reject, to dis- 
sipate, to extend to, agreeing with the 
Sanscrit Vri, another form of the reot Var. 
A substitution of Ng for R especially when 
followed by a cerebral may be noticed in 
other cases, as T’ang for Saranyu, Xc., 80 
that in Fang-heun we have really nothing 
more or less than the ancient Chinese tran- 
scription of Varuna or Ouranos. 


* The ancient transcriber in representing Varuna 
by BK ta had still some traditional remem- 
brance of its original meaning as the covering 


vault of heaven, the Greek "Ouperés » KK mm 
4 


Fangheun is simply the Mist Dispeller, as Zeus 
is called NagtAnysPiens the Cloud Compeller; the 
sinolognes, having lost the key were driven to 
rely on their imaginations. 


Nor do we find much greater difficulty im 
the identification of Shun. When present- 
ed to the emperor Yaou we find him called 
RA 3x Yu Shun. The phonetic of the 
former character points to an initial W or 
HW, or in other words to a Sanscrit V, giv- 
ing the original form as Vu-shun* as near 
an approach as possible to Vishnu. The 
Chinese commentators, following their usual 
course, haye dropped the first syllable and 
given us the Emperor’s name as Shun of Yu, 
a state invented for the occasion, and more- 
over contradicting the word of the legend 
that Shun was one of the common people. 
Like Yaou, Shun was known to the an- 
cients by another name Ht Ch‘ung- 
hwa. The identification here is not so sim- 
ple as before: Ch’ or T’, for the word may 
be read with either initial, points to a 
Sanscrit S, so that apparently the word 
represents Vishnu as Sarya. t 

As I do not desire at present to enter 
into the mythological resemblances of the 
legends, I shall only allude to the con- 
nection of Yaou and Shun with the Sze- 
yok or Four mountains, or perhaps chief 
of the monntuins, a title in Hindoo my- 
thology of Vishnu himeelf. 

So much for Yaou and Shun. 

* Examining into antiquity” again says 
the Shoo king “ we find the great Yui was 
called Wan-ming”’ xX, Wan as all Chi- 
nese students know, is prenounced in the 
older dialects Min in which form, as de- 
noting literally to portray, it may be com- 
pared with the Greek root ss in «ssw 
to indicate. In another placet I have 
endeavoured to point out the connection 


* As instances of a similar transposition we 
have yes. Shun to wash, prove, simple, represent- 


ing Sanscrit Sn, to wash, to bathe; and Hi 
Shan, flowing by, harmonising with, connected 
with Snu to flow. 

+ It is startling in this connection with Sfirys 
to find Shun’s brother plotting to deprive him 
of his shield and spear bow and Jute. Vide Pro- 
Jegomona to Dr. Legge’s Shooking. 

t A paper read before the N.C.B. Royal Asia- 
tic Society, March, 26, 1873. 
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between the legends of Man-wang, and 
the Indian Manu. The occurrence of the 
same name in connection with Yii does 
not seem to be accidental. In Hindoo my- 
thology there are many Manus or rather 
many developments of the same Manu. 
He is not only in Minos of Crete, the law- 
giver and warrior, but he is Vaivasvata, the 
being miraculously preserved from the 
Flood and to whom was entrusted the re- 
generation of the earth. In this latter 
character we may recognize him as the 
Man-ming* of the text. The character Ee 
Yii itself like the previous Shun seems to 
be only an abreviation of his real name, 
which we may from the context rather be- 
lieve to have been Be A Man-yii, unless 


we look for its connection with fq Yii a 


fish or RY Yu rain. As Manu by the as- 
sistance of Harit (Vishnu), who had for the 
purpose assunied the form of a fish, recovers 
from the flood the Sacred books, so Yi 
meets at the Ho a tall man with a white 
face and fish's body who presents him with 
a chart to guide his future operations. 

The above, it will be understood, are only 
the philological resemblances which have 
indnced me to identify the three Emperors 
with the history of the Hindoo cosmogo- 


ny. The mythological evidence on the 


subject is still stronger and more com- 
plete, but upon it at the present time I do not 
. intend to enter, my only object being to show 
that there may be conclusions more ridicu- 
lous than those I have arrived at for the 
study of comparative philology. Men there 
are still who can see in the stories of Zeus 
and the Titans nothing but a king repres- 


* It is not necessary to join the M&n repre- 
senting Yii’s name with Ming. The sentence 
can be read equally well, if not more grammatic- 
ally ‘‘ Examining into antiquity we find the great 
Yii was called Min; bis appointment reached to 
the Five Seas’ &c. 

{ In connection with this legend, Hari, gilvus, 


Chinese Iz Hlia, a carnation colour, clouds crim- 


soned by the rising sun, rather than Hia, sum- 
mer. The Sauscrit, gharma heat, probably af- 
forded the name for Yii's presumed principality. 


sing a sedition, to whom the Kyklopes were 
a race of metal working people from the 
East with sounder forces then their neigh- 
bours, who believe that Europe was burned 
off by a man of the name of Tauros &c. 
Ninety years ago would-be wise men saw 
in fossils nothing but the results of a 
“ plastic virtue ” inherent in certain rocks, 
and gravely tried to throw ridicule on the 
researches of a Wemer anda Hutton. It 
would be, probably, as useless to attempt to 
convince the one school as the other. For- 
tunately, however, the game would not be 
worth the candle. Yct those who sce no- 
thing in Chinese literature more than the 
historical development of Confucianism, or 
the differences between Mencius, Siu tsze, 
or Choo-hi stick to their last ; they will do 
good service in the field. It is not neces- 
sary to make a study of Mr Odgers’ political 
and social opinions in order to comprehend 
the Roman invasion of Great Britain. 
Tos. W. KInasMILu. 

[We cannot hold ourselves responsible 
for misprints in this article, the m. s. hav- 
ing reached us in a nearly illegible state. 
Ed. C. &.] 

GAMBLING FOR A DinnyER.—During my 
rambles through the Canton streets, I have 
observed in several places a wooden frame 
about eight fect high, upon which are hung 
pieces of pork of various sizes, dried fowls, 
&c., &c., and round these frames a crowd 
of hungry Chinese regarding them with 
eager looks. The meat was evidently not 
for sale, as no one seemed in charge of it, 
and upon enquiry I found what the object of 
it was. It appears that towards the end. of 
the year, a few speculative butchers and 
sellers of provisions start a speeies of lot- 
tery in the following manner. Every mor- 
ning they hang up on a frame picces of 
pork of various sizes, other provisions, 
such as dricd ducks, &c., &c., and invite 
passers by to make bets upon the weight of 
the several picces of meat. The intending 
speculator applies at a stand close by for a 
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piece of paper, upon which he writes the 
weight of any piece of meat he fancies, 
paying a few cash in proportion to its size, 
and hands the paper to the proprietor, who 
gives him a ticket in return. At the end 
of the day the papers are opened, and the 
lucky guesser becomes the happy proprietor 
of the picce of meat. 
OBSERVER. 

SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE CHINESE AND 
Kuyptians.— That these two nations show 
in many respects a striking resemblance to 
each other is a long known fact which may 
lead, after more thorough investigation, to 
some scientific results regarding the remo- 
test history of mankind. The following 
comparison is abridged from the Uni- 
versal History of Dr. G. Weber, and may 
interest many readers of the Review. 

1. The Egyptians had a great aversion 
to mixing with foreigners, and looked with 
contempt on other nations as impure and 
barbarous. 

2. They regarded their state organisa- 
tion as from the Gods or from ancient sages, 
and as beyond any alteration. 

3. The head of the state was to them the 
Son of Heaven, the representative of God, 
the only mediator betwecn heaven and earth. 
He was the only owner of the ground. 

4, They had privileged functionaries he- 
tween the worshipped emperor and the 
working people; as in China there are 
mandarins, in Egypt there were priests and 
warriors, originally hereditary. 

5. Intelligence and education were con- 
sidered superior to military accomplish- 
ments and material possessions. 

6. Agriculture was in high development. 

7. Industry was applicd to a great variety 
of materials, and they attuined great 
technical still. 

8. There was an extensive commerce, 
but with foreign nations it was confined to 
a few emporiums. 

9. Astronomical observations led them to 
Astrology. 


10. The Egyptians had not sufficient pro 
ductive power for the formation ef myths,. 
and were therefore without national epic 
poetry or a national drama ; they cultivated 
only lyrics in connection with music, which 
was carefully attended to. 

11. The tonal scale was the same,—the 
so-called lydic-music, which has the semi- 
tones 4-5 and 7-8. 

12. Religion was a kind of naturalism. 

18. The aim of religion was a virtuous 
life, but more negative than positive. 

14. Matrimony (though polygamy was. 
allowed,) appeared as a more tender rela- 
tion than among other heathens. 

15. They never defiled their altars with 
the blood of men. 

16. Sculpture and painting had the same 
typical character. 

17. The writing was hieroglyphic. The 
Egyptians going from the idcographic to 
the phonetic (also the Chinese) but not on 
to simple letters. (See also on this point 
Dr. Schlegel’s able paper in Noles and Que- 
ries on China and Japan.) 

All the above apply equally to the Chi- 
nese and the similaritics between nations 
so remote are really striking. But there 
are also many important differences We 
cannot assume that the ancient settlers on 
the Hwang river borrowed their ideas from 
the settlers on the Nile, or vice versa, but 
think if necessary to infer that they had 
heen in connection somewhere before they 
separated East and West, which may have 
been near the Kuan-lun. 

E. FAsBer. 

Wuere 1s THE Kwan-LUN SHAN ?—(Vol. 
II. p. 63.) Dr. Legge’s Shoo-king, the. 
Chinese Classics Vol. III. contains the 
following passages. 

P. 127. —‘‘ Hair-cloth and skins were 
brought from Kwan-lun, Seih-che and K‘eu- 
sow.” In the commentary Dr. Legge says : 
‘“Kwan-lun &c. are understood to be the 
names of mountains, giving name to the 


regions and tribes about thein. We have 
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only to conceive of them as representing 
three tribes of what were called the west- 
ern barbarians, and those three the greatest 
of them all.” 

P. 168.—‘* When the fire blazes over the 
ridge of Kwan, gems and stones are burned 
together: In the commentary Dr. Legge 
remarks: ‘‘Ts‘ae says that i= I is ‘‘ the name 
of a mountain, which produces gems.” 
Gan-kwo’s account is substantially the same. 
It is best taken so. The dictionary would 
lead us to say that zs Br is meant, 


which is now referred to the ym fag eb Ly 


in the west of the Ko-ko-nor, where the 
Yellow river has its sources. But the text 
leads us to conceive of the Kwan as a vol- 
canic mountain, which I have not read that 
the Kwan-lun is.” 

P, 671.—Dr. Legge says Bi: the name 
of a mountain in the west of the Ko-ko- 
nor. III. IV. 6. It probably is the same 
with the Kwan-lun. | 

From the above quotations Dr. Legge’s 
Opinion appears to be, that : 


1—The Awan is a volcanic mountain 
producting gems. 

2.—The Awan-lun are mountains, giving 
name to a large state where huircloth 
and skins have been the most remark- 
able productions. 

8.—Both names probably refer to tho 
same place, but it may be that it is 
not so, as Kwan-lun is not volcanic 
and ‘“haircloth and skin” are dif- 
ferent from “ gems.” 

4.—Though mountains do not change 
their position, yct the names of 
mountains may become changed. 


Dr. Williams’ Middle Kingdom p. 10 
says: ‘Nearly parallel with the celestial 
mountains in part of its course is the Nan 


Shan, Kwan-lun or Koulkun range of moun- 
tains, of which less is known than of the 
other three great systems.” 

Two Germans, the brothers Schlagin- 
weit investigated those regions some years 
ago (1857),* and found among the Karo- 
korum mountains the second of the high- 
est summits of the earth 26,530 feet. This 
appears to be the Kwan-lun. But as I had 
no detailed account of Schlaginweit’s re- 
searches at hand I thought it wiser to say 
no more than I have done. The reader 
will, however, not overlook the fact that 
the difference between Dr. Legge and Schla- 
ginweit amounts to about 1200 miles. 

To the ironical remarks of T. L. B., I 
shall only reply that in writing that note I 
intended to give Mr. Watters (China Review 
Vol. I. p. 57) and other writers, a hint that 
there are references to be found in Chincse 
authors pointing to a migration of the Chi- 
nese from the West. But I have neither 
the inclination nor any unoccupied time to 
entcr largely into such invostigations ut 
present. 

EK. FABER. 

Fumun, 16th October, 1873. 


QUERIES. 

PISCICULTURE IN CHINA.—Can any one 
inform me in regard to native methods of 
scoring fish? Itis said that the Chinese 
use artificial mcans but I have not seen any 
description of them. 

ZELIS. 
* They returned in the year 1857 and _ publish- 


ed their investigations in 1860-1866 ‘ Results of 
a scientific mission to India and High Asia.” 


@ 
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Chinese Recorder :—Vols. I. & II. 
Address, Editor. 


The following numbers of the Chinese 
Repository :— 
Vol. I.—No. 12. 
»» <JII.—Nos. 10 & 12. 
» LV.—Nos. 1 & 2. 
» V.—Nos. 9, 10, 1] & 12. 
» AII—Nos. 1, 4,7, 8 & 9. 
», ALII.—Nos. 2, 8 (pp. 127-144 incl.) 
7 (pp. 887-358 incl.), 6, 11 & 12. 
» S&IV.—Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1, 
11 & 12. 
» *«V.—Complete. 
99 XVIL— ” 
» <AVIL— ,, 
» AVIIL— ,, 
29 XX.— 9 
The Chinese and Japanese Repository.— 
Vol. II. 


Lransactions of R. A. 8, of China, pre- 


vious to 1858. 
Address, H. J. A, 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
Vols. III. and IV., complete, Notes and 
Queries on China and Japan price $10. 
Address, H. J. A. 
China and Japanese Repository :— 
Vol. LL—Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. 
Address, H. J. A. 


Chinese Repository :— 
Vols. VIII.—No. 6 to 12. 
» &. & XII.—complete. 
» SIII.—(No. 2, missing). 
5, XV.—(No. 8, missing). 
» &V.—No. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
» xX—No. 1, 3, 5, 6. 
Address Taktt. 


A copy of Bridgman’s Chrestomathy, in 
good condition, price $20. 
Address C. 


ERRATA. 

Vol. II. No.1. Page 29, first Col. foot- 
note. For character read +=. 

Page 82, 1st Col. lines 22 and 23, read: . 
‘¢ in districts North of the Yellow River, east 
of capital, &. 

Page 82, 2nd Col. third line from bottom 
read: “It was repealed during the first year 
of Shen tsung’s successor.” 

No. 2. Page 95. For Posterior Hiang read 
Posterior Liang. 

Page 96. The Greek names on this page 
could not be set correctly on account of 
want of type; Greek scholars will. easily 
make the necessary corrections themselves. 
For ‘‘of the Greek work” read ‘‘ of the 
Greek word.’’ After ‘‘and it seems, that 
this name” add the word “ was.” 

Page 97. For ‘ Heong-keong” read 
‘¢‘ Leong-keong.” 

Page 98. For “ Te-tung-tze” read ‘ Pe- 
tun-tze.” 
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THE YOUNG PRODIGY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE.) 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER X. 

A VERSE IN USED TO MAKE A MATCH BE- 
TWEEN CHAO HUA AND HSIAO YEN. 
CHAO HUA DEVISES A PLAN TO ESCAPE 
DETECTION EVEN THOUGH SHE BE MAR- 
RIED. 

After Chu’s departure, Ning Wu-chi 
went back into his inner room to have a 
look at the presents. He thought to him- 
self. ‘*‘ Here am I, a man of no birth, offi- 
cial position nor talent, a mere dependent 
of my brother in law. What will become 
of me now that he has withdrawn his pro- 
tection? Young Pei Ching too will very 
likely attack me to-morrow because of the 
trick I have played him. The best thing I 
can do is to pocket the money, go to Po- 
king, and buy some small post with it, and 
then Pei Ching can’t touch me, and I shall 
be independent.” So he packed up the 
money, leaving the other presents untouch- 
ed, and went off during the night. 

The following morning Chu advised Pei 
Ching to go to Ning Wu-chih’s house with 
her, and get the marriage gifts back. 
When they got there they found the house 
shut up. They knocked at the door, and a 
little girl opened it, and they walked in but 
not a soul was to be scen. They went into 
the inne: rooms, nobody there cither, they 


even went into his bed room, where they 
found that his mattress and bedding had 
disappeared. Chu asked the maid-servant 
what had become of her master. ‘I don’t 
know said the girl, I heard him walking 
about the house at midnight, but did not 
hear him afterwards.” 

They looked about everywhere, and 
found all the presents, except the money, 
whereof there was no trace. ‘Oh dear, 
Ob dear” cried Chu “the villain has run 
away with it.” 

‘Never mind” said Pei Ching “I wont 
blame you. He oan’t have got very far, 
and I will go to the Magistrate and ask him 
to sond the police after him.” 

They then went to the Magistrate’s of- 
ficc, and laid an information against Ning 
Wu Chih, taking care at the same time not 
to mention how the money was stolen, 
through fear of the President and his fol- 
lowers. The Magistrate put out a hue and 
cry, but the offender was not caught. A 
short time aftcr this Pei Ching’s father 
returned, and set to work to get a wife for 
his son, who was afraid to mention what 
had happened in his father’s absence. Pei 
Ching and Chu here drop out of our story, 
so we will change the subject. 

Mao Yii having uo office work to do one 
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day, was sitting talking with Pai his wife. 
He remarked’ to her. ‘We have long 
been thinking of making a match between 
young Hsiu and my daughter, but we have 
not yet broken it to him. We must do 
it cautiously, and a very good plan would 
be to propose a stanza, half to be writ- 
ten by Hsiu Yun Lu, and the other half 
by Hsiao Yen. When they have done one 
or two verses in this way, they will under- 
stand cach others feelings, and an attach- 
ment will gradually spring up between them. 
Pai said she thought this would be a very 
good plan, and so they adjourned to a sam- 
mer house in the garden, had some wine 
put out and sent to ask Chao Hua to join 
them. Our heroine was much pleased be- 
cause she felt that this would be a capital 
opportunity to press her friend to send her 
home. When she got to the summer 
house, and had sat down Mao Yii addressed 
her. “I have been so busy with my offi- 
cial work that I have not had a moment to 
spare, but I have a holiday to-day, and so 
we intend to make merry.” 

‘* Dont think me ungrateful” said Chao 
Hua, but I have been thinking of my father 
and mother, and how it is a long time 
since I have been able to greet them, so 
excuse me if I am rather out of spirits.” 

‘* You need not be down-hearted’’ answer- 
ed Mao Yi. “I will send you home as 
soon as the spring comes.” 

Chao Hua thanked him gratefully and 
they all three drank together. After a 
while Mao Yii observed ‘‘I remember an 
ode recommending people to be merry 
sometimes, and not to be always in bon- 
dage to books. However, talking of learn- 
ing, it has always been my notion that it 
‘should be extended to women as well as to 
men. Ihave therefore taught my daughter 
to write poetry, and I am glad to say she 
is very clever at it. Now I should very 
much like a verse or two from you to shew 
to her.” 

Chao Hua was rather taken aback, but 
she did not like to refusc, and replicd that 


e 


she would make an effort, and wonld amuse 
Mao Yii by her errors. Writing materiuls 
were then sént for, and it was decided that 
Chao Hua should write a verse and send it 
to Hsiao Yen, and that the latter should 
return a verse in answer. Chao Hua ac- 
cordingly composed tlie following stauza on 
the subject of secret thoughts :— 
** Behold the blossoms on the tree 
*‘ Shine like a sheet of living snow 
** Throughout the garden, where is he, 
‘*Cuan peach from almond truly know 7 


** When autumn comes, then all may see, 
‘** Tis by the fruit we know the tree.’’* 


Mao Yi read it, and was much pleased 
with the composition, and with the senti- 
ment expressed. He told a maid to take 
the verse to Hsiao Yen and bid her com- 
pose another stanza in answer, with the same 
rhymes. The young lady read it through 
carefully and detecting the meaning, laugh- 
ed, and then wrote a reply which she sent 
back to her father. It ran as follows :— 

‘*T am a blossom as you sce, 
But why disturb your miud to know 
If peach or almond. Let my tree 
Remain untouched while tlowers blow ; 
Till autumn comes, and then for thee, 
My ripened fruit a joy shall be.” 

Chao Hua was much delighted, and said 
to Mao Yii, “I never expected your daugh- 
ter to gucss my meaning so quickly. She 
must be wonderfully clever and well- 
taught. 

Mao Yi was pleased with the praises of 
Hsiao Yen and replicd, ‘“‘ I don’t at all like 
the thoughts of sending you home, and 
have therefore a proposition to make to 
you. My wife and I are, now both past 
fifty, and have no other child but this 
daughter of ours. She is named Hsiao 
Yen, (litle swallow) because my wife 
dreamt of a swallow just before her birth. 
She is 16 years old, good, clever and prct- 
ty. Ihave hitherto been unabie to find a 
son-in-law to my liking, but now that I 
know you, I would most gladly make a 

* The meaning is, ‘I know you are a flower, 
but whether you will bercafter be found to be the 


swect peach or the bitter almond, I cannot tell 
until I know you intimately or marry you.” 
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match, and marry her to you. 
will not refuse me.” 

The poor girl was horror strack at this 
proposal and stammered out. ‘ You know, 
Sir, that I ran away from home in order to 
escape marriage, and if I were to take a 
wife here without my parents’ knowledge, 
I should aggravate the guilt of my disobe- 
dience.” 

‘‘ Yes,” rejoined Mao Yi, but then your 
intended was not a fit bride for you. But 
in this case the match would be an excel- 
lent one, and as soon as you are married 
I will send and let your parents know, and 
I assure you they will be delighted.” 

Pai added her persuasions to her hus- 
band’s and Chao Hua had finally no 
resource but to beg for a little delay to 
think the matter over. Tho old people 
took this for consent and after another cup 
of wine they all went to their various 
rooms. 

Chiu E seeing Chao Hua return with a 
smile on her face asked if they were go- 
ing to be sent home. 

“No” answer Chao Hua, “ but Mao Yii 
is going to give me his daughter to wife. 
Won't that be fun ?” 

‘¢ This is no langhing matter,” said the 
maid, ‘I trust you gave a firm refusal.” 

‘‘No,” said the mistress again, “all I 
did was to ask for time.” 

“But this is the same as consenting,” 
said Chiu E, “they will be making their 
preparations, and it will be too late to draw 
back on the marriage day.” 

“Well,” said Chao Hua, “if nothing 
turns up before then, we will run away 
again.” 

‘That won’t be so easy” objected the 
maid ‘‘ we shan’t meet the same luck twice, 
so I hope you will be deaf and dumb to 
every proposal, and insist on our heing 
sent home. It is a thousand pities that 
you and Hsiao Yen should have fallen in 
love.”’ 

‘‘ Fallen in love” cried Chao Hua “ have 
you forgotten that I am a woman?” 


I trust you 


the Hukuang Provinces. 


‘¢ That's all very well for you,” said Chiu 
E, ‘‘ but she does not know your sex, and 
you may depend upon it that she has fallen 
in love with you, from hearing her parents 
sing your praises. She will not give you 
up if she can help it.” 

‘‘Tf the worst comes to the worst” said 
Chao Hua “ when we are married I will let 
her know that I am a woman.” 

‘‘In which case the marriage would be 
squashed ” said Chiu E, ‘‘ but suppose Mao 
Yii should refuse to protect you then, or 
marry you to the first suitor, who comes 
forward. There are plenty of youths about 
the Court every bit as bad as Pei Ching. 
On the other hand, if we run away in dis- 
guise, can we be sure not to be detected ? 
You know that Peking is full of sharpers, 
and if one of those caught us we should be 
ruined for life.” 

Chao Hua got very grave as all these 
difficulties were presented to her, but after 
sitting quietly for some time shedding a 
few tears, she burst out laughing and said 
‘‘T know what to do. I can manage in 
such a way that we shall be sent home, and 
even though I am married first, we shall 


not be found out.” She then told her, plan 


to Chiu E, who laughed and said it was 
most ingenious. But what it was will be 
seen in the following chapter. 
CHAPTER XI. 
A TRICK IS PLAYED ON LIEN CHING. 
HUA PLANS AN INGENIOUS DEVICE 
TO ESCAPE DETECTION, 

Lien Ching reached the capital under the 
escort of the President's servant, but, as the 
examinations did not take place for two or 
three months to come, they took lodgings 
outside Peking at a temple on the Jade 
Spring Hill near the Summer Palace. He 
spent much of his spare time in walking 
about admiring the scenery. The neigh- 
bours seeing him to be of aristocratic ap- 
pearance made enquiries, and it was soon 
known that he was the senior M. A. of 


On this all the 


CHAO 
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scholars there about, and all that class of 
men who hang about scholars in order to 
be thought learned themselves, came to 
call on him. He reccived them kindly and 
soon became very popular. Among the 
visitors was a Bachelor of Arts named 
Chien Wan Heiian,* a very rich man, but 
one who cared less for his money than for 
his reputation as a well-read man, which 
he certainly was not. But all his friends 
who really were scholars, finding him oblig- 
ing and liberal with his money shut their 
eyes to his deficiencies and flattered him 
on his acquirements. This individual went 
to pay Lien Ching a visit, and after this 
had been duly returned, invited him to an 
entertainment to meet some other Masters 
of Arts. Lien Ching who knew nothing of 
his host’s capabilities accepted the invita- 
tion. On the appointed day, when they 
were all in the midst of their feasting, 
some of the guests began to praise their 
host’s cleverness, and Chien himself began 
to talk dictatorially and to speak of his own 
reputation asa scholar. Lien Ching, see- 
ing no wit or talent in his host’s conver- 
sation thought him a mere pretender and 
braggart and determined to pat him to 
the test. He drank to his entertainer and 
said. ‘‘I am a stranger here, and there is 
a point on which I should be glad of your 
instruction.” 

‘¢ What is it?”’ returned Chien, proud of 
furnishing information to such a distin- 
guished scholar. 

‘‘ There is a placc near this,” said Lien 
Ching, ‘called The Field for Growing 
Jade, Who grew Jade there? Can any one 
do the same now? You are a native of 
the place and can probably explain this 
name.” 

Chien knew nothing whatever about it, 
but being ashamed to confess his ignorance 
answered. ‘‘ The place is only an arable 
field, it is not like the Kuen Lun moun- 
tains in Thibet where jade is produced, 


* Meaning, Cash. Ten thousand. Select. 


but its fertility has cansed it tu have this 
name. In many annals you will find curious 
names of places given without any reason 
assigned.” 

Lien Ching burst out laughing and an- 
swered. ‘If the ancients who gave these 
names were alive, I fear that they would 
contradict you. From the ten thousand 
cash that constitute your name I have 
scarcely made a good sclection.” He then 
made a low bow and left. 

Chien coloured up, and felt that he could 
sink into the ground with confusion, and 
sat quite stupified for some time. His 
guests did not like to see him so distressed, 
and spoke up for him. One of them re- 
marked. ‘It ig no great error on your 
part not knowing the derivation of the 
name and a question of this kind can always 
be settled in one moment by a reference to 
the annals. 

Another of the guests said ‘‘ His degree 
is no higher than ours, we are all Masters 
of Arts, you yourself Sir, are a Bachelor 
of Arts, which is only one degree lower, 
but I suppose if he becomes a Doctor he 
will be too proud to say a word to any of 
us.” 

‘He has succeeded” added a third “ he- 
fore he was old enongh to understand good 
manners. I am afraid his arrogance will 
bring him into trouble.” 

‘* All right, all right,” said Chien, pick- 
ing up his spirits ‘‘ I was never insulted in 
this uncalled-for manner before. I will 
pay him out for this.” 

‘“‘T know a capital trick you can play 
him ” said one of the visitors. ‘You can 
prevent his succeeding in his examina- 
tion.” 

‘“ But his success or failure depends on 
the Commissioner of examination” said 
Chien ‘I cannot interfere there.” 

‘‘ Suppose you prevent his competing at 
all” said the other, He then whispered in 
his host’s ear, and told him of a plan to 
hinder Lien Ching from going in for the 
examination. Chion approved of it highly 
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and engaged three or four of his guests to 
do the job for him, and after some more 
drinking the party broko up. 

These confederates bought a quantity 
of wine, Chien of course furnishing funds, 
and first one and then the other invited 
Lien Ching to his house, and pretended to 
be his best friend. On one of these occa- 
sions, when all the plotters except Chien 
were present, the host said to Lien Ching 
“with regard to the Field for growing 
Jade, which you were talking about the 
other day, what is really the origin of the 
name?” 

“You will find an account of it in any 
geography book” said Lien Ching. ‘‘ There 
was once @ man named Yung Pai, who 
though poor was noted for his chari- 
table deeds. One day a Genius appear- 
ed to him and gave him two stones tell- 
ing him that if they were planted in this 
field Jade would grow, and that if the 
jade were planted a beautiful girl would 
come of it. Now Yung Pai had long 
been in love with a pretty girl named 
Hiu, but she had declined to listen to his 
advances on account of his poverty, she 
had however promised to marry him, if 
he would present her with two large pieces 
of fine jade. Young in obedience to the 
directions of the Genius planted the two 
stones, and in a few days went to dig them 
up again. Lo and behold in their place 
were two pieces of the most beautiful white 
jade, which he sent to his sweet-heart, who 
at once consented to take him for her hus- 
band, and they were married and lived hap- 
pily; Chien Wan Hsiian pretended to know 
the reason for the name, but he was laugh- 
ably wrong.” 

“‘ Quite so,” said & guest, ‘‘ but none of 
the rest of us knew the story.” 

A round of merry meetings and dinners 
was kept up by Lien Ching’s companions 
until the day of the examination, the 8th 
day of the 2nd month. Our hero was get- 
ting ready to go into the city, when three 
or four of his comrades came in with a 


large jar of wine “It is too early to 
start yet” said they, ‘‘ there is an immense 
crowd round the examination hall and 
noise enough to stun one. We will start 
at dark, which will be quite soon enough ” 

Lien Ching knowing that they were his 
fellow candidates suspected no harm, and 
they had a regular drinking bout, followed 
by games of forfeits, in which the loser 
had to drink, and as they all made a set at 
Lien Ching, they very quickly left him 
drunk and insensible. Having effected 
their object they went off to the city with- 
out him. The servants too had been made 
drunk by the visitors’ attendants, but 
among them was the old follower of the 
President, who had charge of Lien Ching. 
He had taken less than the rest, and came 
to his senses sooner than the others. When 
he got up he found Lien Ching lying on 
the ground, the visitors gone and night 
coming on, so he shook his young master 
by the shoulder, and shouted in his ear to 
be quick or the gates would be shut. Lien 
Ching looked about him sleepily and asked. 
‘* Where are my visitors ?” 

‘* All away to Peking”’ said the old man. 
“It is late and the night watches are 
set.”* 

Lien Ching now was completely sobered 
by fright. “It is a plot of theirs” he 
cried. ‘‘ Come with me, and we will try to 
get in at one of the gates somehow.” 

They took the necessary articles and set 
off as fast as they could, but the city gate 
was closed and soldiers were on guard 
within. ‘‘Oh dear” said the servant, ‘‘ if 
this were only our little town of Hsiao 
Kan, they would open for us at once, but 
we can’t help ourselves here.” 

Lien Ching had no better plan to pro- 
pose, so they were preparing to go back to 
their lodgings very dejected, when a pro- 
cession with lanterns and torches was seen 
approaching. ‘‘Censor’s Office” was written 
on the lanterns, so Lien Ching said to his 


* About 6 p.m. in the winter. 
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servant. ‘This officer is going into the 
city, I will try and slip in with him.” So 
he took his writing materials, and stood 
under the shadow of the eaves of a house, 
and as the Mandarin’s sedan chair passed, 
he stepped into an unoccupied place behind 
it, and passed in with the lictors and fol- 
lowers, the guard taking him for one of the 
Censor’s clerks. 

We must here give an account of Chao 
Hua’s wedding. When Mao Yii spoke to her 
again on the subject she gave her consent 
unreservedly. The 15th of the 2nd month 
was chosen as an auspicious day, and when 
this arrived, the huuse was decorated and 
a band of music engaged to play. To- 
wards dusk Chao Hua was led into the 
central hall clothed in a long dress and a 
bridegroom’s cap. She there saluted her 
father and mother in law and then the 
bridesmaids fetched the bride Hsiao Yen. 
The pair then performed the regular cere- 
_ monies, first the prayer to Heaven and 
Earth, next the salutation to their elders, 
and lastly the salute to each other. After 
this they were led into an inner suite of 
rooms, were they drank to each other, and 
the bride’s veil was removed, and they were 
left together. Hsiao Yen was too shy to 
speak, so Chao Hua began the conversa- 
tion by complimenting the other. “TI fear 
I have made a great mistake” said she 
‘in comparing you toa peach or almond 
blossom, for even the camellia must yield 
to your charms.” 

‘¢T am no better than a willow or a rush” 
said Hsiao Yen, too frightened to speak 
above her breath. ‘ You flattered me too 
much by calling me a peach or almond.” 

‘‘But my darling,” said Chao Hua “I 
fear we must wait till the spring before 
we make our marriage known to my 
friends. This is the situation in which 
I stand. Iran away from home to avoid 
being forced into a distasteful marriage, 
thereby offending my parents, and mar- 
rying you makes my sin worse. But I 
could not bear to lose you. It seems to 


me that if I live with you now as though 
we were not married, I shall not quite 
complete the full measure of my disobe- 
dience. As soon as I have got home to my 
father and mother, we will then be really 
husband and wife, will you agree to this 
proposal ?” 

‘* Your will is my law” said Hsiao Yen. 

‘‘T will never forget your good feeling ”’ 
rejoined Chao Hua, and bride and bride- 
groom then retired to separate rooms. 

The next day after the usual salutations 
had been performed they returned to their 
own room, and laughed and chatted in the 
most friendly manner. Chao Hua confid- 
ed to Chiu E what she told to Hsiao Yen, 
and the maid highly approved of the stra- 
tagem, because it would make the bride 
anxious to go with her supposed husband 
to the President’s house. Our heroine 
then returned to her wife, and they very 
soon became the best friends in the world. 

CHAPTER XII. 
LIEN CHING IS NOT RECOGNISED. HE DELIV- 
ERS MAO YU FROM MISFORTUNE. 

We have related how Lien Ching got 
into Peking among a Censor’s followers. 
Now this Censor was no other than Mao Yii. 
He had been sent by Imperial command to 
pay the troops quartered outside the city, 
and knowing that he would not be back till 
nightfall, he had sent one of his lictors to 
give notice to the guards to open the gate 
on his return. 

Lien Ching having got in thus, went to 
the examination hall, where he found an 
immense crowd of candidates waiting out- 
side for their names to be called over, and 
just as he arrived the names of the candi- 
dates from the Hukuang Provinces were 
called, and his own name was the first. 
He answered to it and walked in, and went 
to sleep for the remainder of the night in his 
allotted cell. The following morning when 
the subjects were given out, he proceeded 
to write his essay very carefully, neverthe- 
less he finished before any one else, and 
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Icft the examination hall by noon on the 
10th of the month. After all his work was 
over he went home to his lodgings. Chien 
Wan-hsiian and his confederates were ubout 
to pay him a visit to make fun of him, 
when a messenger brought them news that 
Lien Ching had been duly examined. 
They found on enquiry how he had got 
into the city, whercat they lamented the 
failure of their plot fearing that if its 
Victim became a Doctor, he would have the 
power as well as the will to pay them out. 
In a few days the list of successful candi- 
dates was published and Lien Chiny as 
before headed it, but none of his enemies 
had passed. They put a good facc on it, 
and complimented our hero on his success, 
and no mention was made by cither party 
of the trick that had been played. 

When the successful candidates were 
presented to the Emperor to be examined 
by him in person* the three best themes 
were presented for His Majesty’s inspcc- 
tion, who, after looking them through, de- 
clared that Lien Ching’s essay was the best 
and appointed him ‘Chuang Yiian” or 
Senior Scholar, and summoned him to 
come forward. Lien Ching approached in 
a reverent attitude, and the Emperor ad- 
dressed him. 

‘‘ We have found your essay to be clearly 
expressed and intclligible, though terse and 
concise. We are greutly pleased with your 
ability. What books have you read?” 

‘“‘ Only the usual course” answered Licn 
Ching ‘“‘ but my .success is owing to the 
fact that I was the only one of the compe- 
titors who was born in Your Majesty’s aus- 
picious reign. I hope it may one day be 
in my power to make some infinitesimal 
return for Your Majesty’s kindness. 

The Emperor was pleased with this 
answer, and turning to his officers said. 
“This young scholar is a favourite of 


* This examination is now held by a Minister 
appointed for the purpose. The themes are snp- 
posed to be set by the Emperor himsclf. The 
first ten Doctors alone compete. 


ours, and we trust you will all be kind to 
him.” 

Lien Ching then took Icave. Flowers 
were placed in his hat, aud silk and fur 
robes wore given to him, and by the Em- 
peror’s orders he shewed himself in the 
street mounted on a fine horse with red 
trappings. He did this for three days in suc- 
cession, aud every oneasthcy saw him pass 
made remarks on his youth, talent, and good 
looks, and many of them longed to make 
a natch between him and their daughters. 
Lien Ching knowing that this would be a 
general feeling had a notice printed and 
published, stating his age, and that he was 
betrothed to a daughter of President Hsiu 
of Hunan. Owiug to this device no mis- 
chief arose, and he passed a very pleasant 
time in the capital. | 

We must not quite lose sight of the Pre- 
sident. After Lien Ching had started for 
Peking, he renewed the search for his 
daughter, but to no effect. Still he would not 
believe that she was dead, because if sho ~ 
had intended to commit suicide, she would 
not have taken her maid with her; some- 
body thercfore must have been kcep- 
ing them in hiding. He sent out ser- 
vants in all directions to make enquirics 
for Chiu E, the servant, not wishing to 
have it known that his daughter had run 
away. Nothing came of the search, and 
when the middle of spring had passed, Hsiu 
and his wife had to consider what they 
would do, if Lien Ching returned before 
Chao Hua was found They were discus- 
sing this point one day, when the servants 
brought news that Lien Ching had passed 
first among the Doctors. They heard it 
with mixed feelings of joy and sorrow. 
They were glad of their son-in-law’s suc- 
cess, but sorry because they had no bride 
to give him. Half a month afterwards 
news was again brought that Lien Ching 
was made “Chuang Yiian.” All the Pre- 
fects, Magistrates and Gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood came to wish the President joy. 
These were followed by the relations and 
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friends of the family, so that there was a 
regular round of mcrry-making. 

We will now return to Peking. Chao 
Hua's only thought now was how to get 
home, but one obstacle or another was 
always cropping up. One day, she went out 
for a stroll up the Chang An Street, attend- 
ed by Chiu E, and while there a mandarin 
of rank riding on a white horse passed along 
followed by a crowd of attendants. Chao 
Hua noticed that the rider was a mere lad, 
but that he was a wonderfully beautiful youth. 
She turned to Chiu E and cried “Is not he 
just like my Lien Ching? Can it be he?” 

Chiu E laughed and replied, ‘‘ Why he ? 
Lien Ching is at home. He has taken no 
degree at all, so how can he be a mandarin of 
rank. It is only an accidental likeness.”’ 

They asked the bystanders who he was, 
and were told that it was the new ‘“ Chuang 
Yitian.” On hearing this all Chao Hua’s 
hopes vanished and they returned home. 
Our heroine betook herself to the library 
where she found a whole heap of visiting 
cards lying on the table, which she pro- 
ceeded to examine. On one of them was 
written, ‘‘Your subordinate Lien Ching 
pays you his respectful compliments.” 
She cried out, ‘‘ This is strange, I seea 
youth cxactly like Lien Ching, and here is 
a card with his name onit. Can there be 
another man of exactly the same name 
here? I will tell Chiu E to find out who 
this Lien Ching in Pcking really is.” She 
left the library and was going into her own 
room, when she heard a great noise and 
saw that all tho servants were greatly 
excited. She asked what the matter was, 
and was informed that 4 misfortune had 
happened to Mao Yu, so she went at once 
to find the ladics, and in the inner room were 
Pai and Hsiao Yen weeping bitterly. The 
former cried out, ‘“‘ My dear son in law, 
my husband has been arrested by Impcrial 
Order on a charge of cmbezzling the pay 
of the troops. He has becn taken to the 
Judge of the Capital for trial, and if he is 
found guilty he will lose his life.” 


Chao Hua tricd to console her, and said 
‘‘don’t give way but scnd a man to the 
Judgo’s Court to look after my father-in- 
law and make enquires.” 

Pai did so, and the servant camo back 
shortly afterwards with news that the judge, 
having business on hand that day, had put 
the Censor into prison for the present. 

We must explain how Mao Yii had fallen 
into trouble. Some years ago, when he 
was sub-prefect he had a runner of bad 
character in his office named Hu Lai. 
Mao Yii, hearing of his ill doings had in- 
tended to have him arrested and punished, 
but Hu Lai got scent of his purpose and 
escaped to Peking, where he obtained em- 
ployment in a public office. Of course he. 
borea deadly hatred against his late master, 
and by laying secret informations against 
him succeeded in making him lose his post. 
When he found that Mao Yii had regained 
his position and had been made Censor he 
determined to injure him again if possible. 
Hearing that Mao Yii had been sent to pay 
the troops stationed outside the wall, he 
bribed some of the soldiers to accuse him of 
embezzling part of the money, and he and 
his confederates laid a petition, accusing the 
Censor of this crime, before the Board of 
War. The Board thereupon pctitioned the 
throne for a warrant to arrest Mao Yii and 
to have him tried by the judge of the capital. 
The warrant was granted, but just as Muo 
Yu was leaving his house under arrest Lien 
Ching met him, and secing that he was a 
prisoncr, asked the police what offence the 
gentleman had committed. They inform- 
ed him the prisoner was a Censor named 
Mao Yii who had been accused of embez- 
zling army funds. Lien Ching asked who 
his accuser was, but they could not tell 
him. He thought the matter over, being 
determined to save him if possible, because 
he was sure that this was the Censor who 
had got him into the city, and he could not 
believe that he was a swindler. The best 
plan he could think of was to make en- 
quirics at the Board of War without divul- 
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ging his name. The next day he went to 
tho office of the Board dressed as a private 
individual, and loafed about the entrance to 
hear what the police and messengers were 
talking about, but he learned nothing 
about Mao Yii. He tried again the next 
day, and at noon he turned into a wine- 
shop which was hard by, to have a glass of 
wine and rest himself. There were three 
or four soldiers in the place drinking with 


a civilian and after a while one of them re- - 


marked. ‘If Mao Yii docs not lose his 
head he will be banished.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied another ‘and if the 
judge had not been so busy these last few 
days it would have been all over with him 
now.” 

‘‘ To-morrow or the next day will settle 
it,” said the civilian, ‘‘ and with your help, 
gentlemen, I will do for him. I will re- 
turn you substantial thanks after the 
trial.” 

Lien Ching then got up, and after 
whispering to his servant, who had follow- 
ed him, to keep an eye on these men, went 
as fast as he could to the office of the Head 
Censor named Wang, and struck the drum 
suspended before the gate in token that he 
had an important petition to present. The 
porter came out, and Lien Ching giving 
his name bade him tell his master that he 
wished to see him on most important busi- 
ness. The Censor came out to greet his 
petitioner, but Lien Ching stopped all 
ceremonious salutations and said ‘ Mao 
Yii has been entrapped and falsely accused. 
I happened to go into a wine shop just 
now, where I met his accusers who were 
conspiring against him. They are still 
there, so for the sake of your colleague 
send and have them arrested at once.” 

Wang thereupon told twenty of his con- 
stables to go with Lien Ching and arrest 
these men. They found them still at the 
wine shop, and in spite of their remon- 
strances bound them and carried them off 
to the Judge’s Court. Lien Ching re- 
counted to the Judge how ‘he had over- 


heard them plotting against Mao Yi, and 
orders were at once issued that they should 
be tortured in order to extort a confession 
from them. On this the soldiers admitted 
that they had personally no grudge against 
Mao Yi, but that Hu Lai had suborned them 
to lay their complaint; Hu Lai knowing that 
concealment was now of no use, confessed 
the truth and admitted that he had brought 
this accusation out of revenge because Mao 
Yii had intended to have had him punished 
for his misdeeds some years ago. The 
Judge’s examination and questions satisfied 
the Court that this was really the case, and 
that there were no grounds for the accusa- 
tion against the Censor, and Hu Lai was 
therefore found guilty of Mao Yii’s offences 
in addition to his own,* and was taken out 
and beheaded. As for the soldiers they 
were sent back to the Military Authorities 
for punishment, and the Emperor was me- 
morialised by the Judge to restore Mao 
Yii to his office, as guiltless. 

When the Emperor’s warrant of release 
was brought to the prison, Mao Yi was 
let go in ignorance how his innocence had 
been brought to light. He returned to his 
house, where his wife and daughter and 
Chao Hua greeted him with the greatest 
joy. The next day all his colleagues, the 
Censors came to congratulate him. Censor 
Wang asked him if he knew who it was 
that.had discovered the plot against him. 

‘“Tonly know” replied Mao Yi “ that 
the Judge memorialised the throne, being 
convinced that I was guiltless.” 

‘“T see you don’t know your preserver, 
Sir,” answered Wang. He then recounted 
in detail how Lien Ching had discovered 
the conspiracy and reported it to him, and 
how the Judge had tried the case, and 
punished the guilty and released the in- 
nocent. 

Mao Yu thanked him saying “ If it had 
not been for youand Lien Ching. I should 
have been done to death by Hu Lai.” 


* This is the law in China. 
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After his visitors had gone, he betook 
himself to Lien Ching’s house to return 
thanks, the latter having lodgings in the 
city. He did not find him at home, so he 
left his card with this message, ‘‘ Please 
accept my compliments. I should have 
. @ied in prison, had I not been released 
_ by your exertions. I. will come again to- 
morrow and return thanks in person.” 

Mao Yii then returned home and told his 
family the story of his release. They all 
- gang Lien Ching’s praises, and Chao Hua 
asked what part of the Empire Lien Ching 
came from; and what Mao Yi knew about 
him. 

‘‘ He is a native of Hung Chien,” replied 
her father in law, “‘a village near my own 
place. He is but 16, but has great abili- 
ties, for he never even competed at any 
examination before that of M.A., but got 
admitted for that by an Act of Grace and 
passed first. He has now taken his doctor's 
degree and is senior scholar, and a great 
favourite of the Emperor and Empress. 
His Majesty thinking that he must feel 


lonely in his lodgings offered to give him 
one of the young ladies of the palace to 
wife, but he declined on the plea that he was 
already betrothed. I hear that his intend- 
ed’s family name in the district is Hsiu and 
as your family is the only one of that name 
in the district I suppose one of your rela- 
tions will have the luck to be his wife.” 

‘¢ When I was a child” remarked Chao 
Hua “I never used to go out, and there- 
fore I am unable to tell you, which of the 
many ladies in our clan it is.” 

a I wonder ” said Mao Yi, ** Whether I 
am the cause of Lien Ching’s success. I 
gave his father a piece of ground as a fami- 
ly cemetery, and the supernatural influence 
from this land may well bring this luck.” 

Chao Hua was now thoroughly convinced 
that Lien Ching was really her betrothed, 
but did not venture to say so. She merely 
remarked ‘“‘ Your kindness has received its 
due reward, for Lien Ching has saved you.” 
She then retired to her own room to con- 
sult Chiu E. 

(To be continued) 
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On page 384 of Galton’s work, entitled 
‘¢ Hereditary Genius” occur the following 
words :—‘I was anxious to obtain facts 
bearing on heredity from China. Are the 
Chuang-yuans ever related together?” 
Being deeply interested in Mr. Galton’s 
theories, and perhaps a little infeeted with 
the spirit of ‘‘ Amateur Sinology,” so wit- 
tily and good humouredly chaffed by Dr. 
Eitel, I have collected the following facts 
on the subject. I may first note that at 
the great examinations the man who passes 
first is entitled Chuang yuan, the man who 
passes second Pang-yen, the man who 
passes third Tan-hwa. 


I subjoin a list of the Chwang-yzan 
Pang-yen and Tan-hwa, during the present 
dynasty or from 1645 to 1871. I have 
added the provinces to which the distin- 
guished scholars who gained the above 
named titles belonged, and have then 
gone through the provinces and put in 
juxtaposition those of the same family 
name. 

The list shews whom I have ascertained 
to be related together, those I have ascer- 
tained to be no relatives, and those about 
whom I do not know whether they were in- 
ter-related or not, and about whom I should 
be much obliged for information. 


Lastly, I applied to the Viceroy Jui-lin 
for aid, and he most courteously sent me 
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List of the Chuang Yuan, Pang-yen and Tan-hwa, i.e. 
Chinese Empire, at the great examinations during the present dynasty. 


Chinese Year. 
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the very interesting letter which will be 
found at the end of this paper. 


Three first Scholars of the 
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BO0r1-GRIGM. 5s cctecesonceace 
Su-fsan-t800 ....ee.ssere ves 
Si-hsi-fang ....ceccecseeeeees 
Lid -KGBG ccs cascisscacessvesss 
Ching-fang-chao........... 
Chiang-chao ,............++ 
Liu-tze-chang .......... «+. 
Hung-po-lung ........-++..: 
Chang-tien-chi............. 
TBO-CHOUNPAB cccsscs senessees 
Chang-yung-chi............ 


REN -GRICDS vc vcdsvivssccewsss 


Wu-kwo-fing ......0...00008. 
Hsu-yuan-WeD...........06. 
Hwa-i-chiang .........000+:. 
Yeh-fang-chi. ...........+00 
Ma-shih-chun.......... wees 
Li-hsien-kén .,.........-+0+- 
Wa-k wang... .scccsccccseses 
DEG SUG. iss sosesscashaccseee 


DUNP-DA cacvavescscccssssesss 
Tsai-chi-tsun .........00se. 
Hsun-tsai-féng..........+.. 
Hsu-chien-hsio..........++. 


H{SU-Ping-1....ceersscceeeere: 
Péng-tung-chin..........-+. 
HLU-WEI-S8ZE .....eeeeeeeeceres 
Hung-shu-yuan .........++. 
Kwei-yun-sht.. ....... +00. +0 
Haun-cho ...cc.cccocvees ceeses 
Mao-tien-ching......+-..++ 
Ts‘al-YUAD........ceceeseeees 
Wa-han........sccccocccereses 
Peng-ling-chiu ..........++: 
Su-kéng-tang.........0--e0 
Chén-yuan-lung..........-. 
Hwang-méng-chi.......... 
Shén-ting-w6n.......+-++++ 
Cha-sze-han.........5+-+000 
Chang-yii-hsien ............ 
Tai-yu-chi..,...-...cceseeres 
Wu-ping 
Hwang-hsu-ling .........+. 


Hu-jen-hsing ........665 «+s 
Ku-tu-Da......cccccesscvvsees 


Place. Province 
Ist Shantung 
2nd Chi-li 
3rd Peking 
1st Kiang-nan 
2nd rs 
3rd 99 
Ist Hu-quang 
2nd ” 
8rd Chékiang 
Ist Kiang-nan 
2nd Peking 
3rd Kiang-nan 
1st Chekiang 
2nd Chi-li 
Brd Kiang-nan 
Ist ” 
2nd 9 
3rd ” 

Ist 99 
2nd i6 
5rd os 
Ist 9 
2nd (Not known) 
3rd Chékiang 
1st Kiang-nan 
2nd m 
3rd Shantung 
Ist Chékiang 
2nd ” 
8rd Kiang-nan 
Ist os 
2nd 9 
Brd 99 
Ist os 
2nd Chekiang 
Brd Chi-li 
Ist Kiang-nan 
2nd 
8rd Chékiang 
lst 99 
2nd ” 
nrd Kiang-nan 
Ist ” 
2nd Chékiang 
3rd Kiang-nan 
1st Chekiang 
2nd e 
3rd Kiang-nan 
Ist + 
2nd ” 
8rd Peking 
Ist Kiang-nan 
2nd ” 
8rd Chékiang 
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Oninees: Fear. Tae Name. | Place. | Provinee. 
Kang-hi 36............... 1698 Lb GM cccinaach chase vahisw ins Ist Kiang-nan 
Yen-yu-shun.............65. 2nd - 
Chiang-shén-yin...........| 3rd Chékiang 
Prien): Perry sets 1701 WEG R- UNG ects cbavieeseacans Ist Kiang-nan 
LALSYNE cconcysebcnnph shivered 606 | 2nd * 
Wang-lin...... bveevininéseaee  Brd Honan 
ee en Perr ere, er 1704 Wang-shih-tan............. Ist Kiang-nan 
Cha0-ChiNs, iscsdisisscescesee | 2nd Fokien 
Chien-ming-shih........... «8rd Kiang-nan 
ge) Ma crcancaisasas 1707 Wang-ching-yu...........-. lst " 
Lu-pao-chung............... 2nd Chékiang 
Chia-kwo-hwui....... ...| 8rd Kiang-nas 
bg! “MBN setiecesaccves 1710 Chao-hung-ning............ | 1st oo 
Tai-ming-shih .............. 2nd = 
REG“ VUAINS co ntade cteceseecanse | 8rd és 
year * MUR peace teaneanass 1718 Wang-shih-shen............ Ist Bs 
Shen-shu-pen ..........00... 2nd Chékiang 
Hsu-pao-kwang ............ drd Kiang-nap 
ape Memaghasdidevenct’ 1714 Wang-ching-ming......... Ist gs 
Jen-lan-Chi :........s00cceess 2nd = 
Wei-ting-chen.............., 8rd © | Chi-li 
99 BE ccnsceccceeee 1716 Hsu-tao-hsin....... Fe sheccer Ist Kiang-nan 
Mo-1-t160. covsnrsisegis savace 2nd 
F00-wang-li ......-.-s0sse00- brd Chékiang 
wy: “OReedevevaxesuhes 1719 Wang-ying-chien.......... Ist Kiang-nan 
Chaug-ting-hsia............) 2nd 
Shen-yang-yu. ..........600- 5rd Chéekiang 
po WO anevesascieess 1722 Teng-chung-ngo............ Ist Shantung 
Wu-WeD-Walg ....ss.eeeseee 2nd Fokien 
Cheng- FORA yernsiony Brd Honan 
Yung-eheng 1............ 1723 QASMIGIE 5 in sodenatennuceowas Ist Kiang-nan 
OLR, ripecenianntisiesesinns 2nd 
YANG-PiN revrsecceessosceeee ord Hu. -quang 
p- Brecisssceses 1724 Chén-té-hwa ..........0.0008 Ist Chi-li 
Wang-an-ki0 ..........0000 2nd Kiang.nan 
Wang. té-yung .........00... ord Chékiang 
Po Divusysss\ies 1727 Peéeng-chi feng .............. Ist Kiang-nan 
Péng-chi-yuan.............. 2nd Fokien 
Ma-yun-chi. ...........000... ord Kiang-nan 
rs Bi scecveon 1780 | Chow-st...s.sspecseesseesee.. | Ist Chékiang 
Shén-chang tsyu...........) 2nd a 
Liang-hai-chéng...........|  Brd . 
7 EE i avicdudtuns 1733 Ohen-yen..... asinn Seaweed 1st Kiang-nam 
Tien-chi-ching ............. 2nd Peking 
Shen-wen-kao ...........0. drd Chékiang 
Kien-lung 2..........00.. 1737 Yii-min-chung......8....... Ast Kiang-nan 
Lin-chi-chun...........0606. 2nd Fokien 
Yén-twan-sht.......6....06 drd_—s«, |) «6=Kiang-nan 
- Dinetscsvebences 1738 Chin-té-ying..............6. Ist Chékiang 
Hwang-hsun-mo...........| 2nd Shantung 
Ch‘in-wei-tien.............. 3rd Kiang-nan 
oy MOMEMabgeseavs ‘ 1739 Chwang-yu-kumg .......... Ast Kwang-tang 
Tu-féng-chen ........,... 2nd Kiang hsi 
Ch‘in-yun-shun............ brd Kiang nan 
op Ceverovererscove 1742 Chin-sh@ng..... +000. .....00 Ist Chékiang 
Yung-hwan-chin........... 2nd Kiang-nan 
Tong-ta-shéng. ..........+.. drd fe 
59 eM tepdeeccasens 1745 Chin-wei-cheng ........... -| Ast m 
Chwang-tsun-tien ....,.... 2nd 9 
Wang-chi-hwa,.........00++) 8rd Chékiang 
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Ohinese Year. are Name. Place. Provinee. 
Kien-lung 13............ 1748 Siang-koo-chi...........60: Ist Chékiang 
OhSen-DSM sasvsscocsensesese 2nd ” 
: Wang-ting-tien............. 8rd Kiang-nan 
” BGiscscocseees 1751 WY U:RUDG, sscsciontnsies?ssesee 1st Chékiang 
Yao-hsiao-chu ........s0008: 2nd Kiang-hsi 
CHOW=Dicsesnsscictns cosgaeees brd Chékiang 
9 Do usesssscceee 1752 CD11 -UA- BBO ac ccccovasyscesss Ist Kiang-nan 
atc y BUSY a ccpaseendexsinn 2nd "9 
Lu-wen-shao ..........s000 3rd Chékiang 
9 BD se <iivesess 1754 Chwang-pei-yin ............ Ist Kiang-nan 
Wang-ming-sheng......... 2nd » 
Ni-chén-kwan.......ss0..e00 brd Chékiang 
$9 WA csatnavene 1757 PP BG8 3-8 cc. sivepsennsae3.0%% 1st ” 
Mei-li-pén...... saone déseb dene 2nd Kiang-nan 
EBT ELIGAY, 5 co Grantissanceess Brd ” 
”? 25 seeeeeennees 1760 Pi-yuan Tere eee eer eee errr 1st ”? 
Chu-suy-kwan weee| 2nd Chékiang 
Wang-wén-chi...........+06 8rd Kiang-nan 
”» BBy sesivesoces 1761 Wang-chil occ sesesec'setnssaes Ist Shén-hsi 
Hu-ka0-wangh....cccseeeveee 2nd Chékiang 
ODBROD is escccvecestnees acevo 8rd Kiang-nan 
* Mei sivscubexse 1763 Chin-ta-chén.......0.s00s00 Ist 9 
SHEN <COM conckccadvaessscensns 2nd Chékiang 
Wei-chien-héng......+++++. Brd Kiang-nan 
” Dh sceccessreee 1766 oe shu-hsun ......++++. Ist ” 
Yao-1. rilebataresseeeene] “eke Kiang-hsi 
Liu- yo- yung javeneruaaaeasans 3rd Kiang-nan 
” Di docckuscun’ 1769 Chén- POUHGDE vc cscs ccccadeves Ist ” 
Hsu-tien-chu........seseeee 2nd Chékiang 
Chén-shih-lung..........0+ brd * 
» Dee veiinasnits 1771 Hwang-chien..........++0+6: Ist Kiang-nan 
Wang-tseng........000---| 2nd Chekiang 
Fan-tsung .....ccccccceceeees 8rd A 
” Fee daseuscsss 1772 Chin-pang .......cesecceseess Ist Kiang-nan 
Hsun-shén-tung....,..00++. 2nd Chekiang 
Yii-ta-YU...crecssecescccceeees brd Peking 
” EDs Seccsevseae 1776 Wu-hsi-ling ......0.0+. ewies 1st Kiang-nan 
Wang-pie.......scccsseeveees 2nd Shantung 
Shén-ching-chao ........... 8rd Kiang-nan 
” eee 1779 Tsai-chin-héng..........++. Ist 
Tsai-ting-héng ..........++. 2nd Chékiang 
Heun-hsi-tan«...ccccccsceses 8rd is 
9 BD iivecciseses 1781 Wang-j00-yang.........0+0 Ist 99 
Chéng-chang-che.......... 2nd Kiang-nan 
Chiang-té-hang. ......+.+++- drd 9 
9 ME phdedi ois 1782 Chien-chi ......5..s0veceseeee Ist 
Chén-wang-ching.......++. 2nd Chékiang 
Wang-hsi-chin...,....-..++ 8rd Kiang-soo 
” 49. .crccceers 1785 Yii-f6m .......cecceccccenseenes 1st Chékiang 
Shao-yu-ching..........0+6+ 2nd Chi-li 
Sha0-ying........sceccesveves 8rd Chékiang 
” See 1788 Shih-chi-kwang .....-...++. Ist “ 
Hsun-hsing- i ieas yranviaeeaes 2nd Kiang-nan 
ORE oc ccnscicesstaatidadest Brd nf 
” G4. .crcvceees 1790 Hu-chang-lin ........+...0+ Ist a3 
Wang-ting-chén...........- 2nd ‘ 
Liu-féng-kao. .........0.008+ 8rd Kiang-hsi 
” DG dacicceces 1791 Shih-yun-yu.........000s000s Ist Kiang-nan 
Han pliant isi .isseccecicee 2nd 9 
Wang-tsung-chén.........- Brd 99 
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Chinese Year. 


Kien-lung 58...,..++.... 
9 eb easesaenes 

Kia-ching 1.,....2.6.s00+0. 
” ere siavasas 
” Oivepasrsseareee 
” A chascadaaneters 
sas. ee paeeebeabaeees 
gs Bbiscvers dadedshs 
si) Mikcappatesaccess> 
roe | Ee 2 
; 1Digicrcacesstxes 
oq. “aeRonccdnsvaenees> 
gh Bh isveveasteunses 


Bh ° Bye ee. 
ae. eerie 
a oe 

ii iiscaetecesuds 
nd , oe 


English 


Year. 


1794 


1796 


1797 


1800 


1802 


1803 


1806 


1809 


1810 


1812 


1815 


1818 


1820 


1821 


1822 


1823 


1826 


1829 


1832 


THE CHINA REVIEW. 


Name. 


Pan-shih-ngén .,.e.000 +04. 
CHEN: VUM |. Siccvecvnsaeesciess 


Wang-shou-ho.............. 
Shai-chén-yung ............ 
Yao-wén-tien....... plenneses 
Soo-chao-teng..........e0e. 
Wang-yin-chi .......se.cee 
U-RGO ss scsascnrseenzinnieeas 
Lin-Pin-SZC.....sececseceeees 
Tad-abis Bais iiscsccsivssvces 
Wu-ting-sheng............. 
Li-tsun-fang.....cccceeeees 


Ho-ling-han ..........eceeees 
Wu-hsin-chung............. 
Hsieh-chieh-shu............ 


Chang-w0-sung..........00. 
Chang-wo0-sung..........6+- 
Chiang.li-chin .............. 
Hwang-yu-hao ............. 
Wu-ting-chén....... ....4.. 
Lung-jO0-Yen .....ceceeeeees 
Chuh-chin-fan .............. 
Wu-chang-hwa .........06+. 
Wu-chi-chin...... Eecxaewenes 
Lin-tai-f6ng........cceseeeee 
Wu-ching-péng..........+6. 
OD Ar OM. so nansssscsesvasess 


Hu-ta- 
Chéng-chi-chang........... 
HOU-WAI-PU.....0.eccecceees 


Chéng-pin-tiem ..........+5. 
Lo-weén-ching......+..0+006 
Lin-shao-tamg .....+..ess00. 
Wang-kwang-yin........... 
Chow-kai-chi.............00+ 
Chu-chang-l..reccssecesesee: 
Chia-chéng.........s.seee0s. 
Shai-fang-wel............08. 
Li-chen-chun ...........+00 


TUN Co shissscvordesnicbeans 
Wu-chung-chiu...,......... 
Chii-féng-piao .....+.-+..+5. 
Li-chi-chang ,.......++.s000 
Wang-ming-hsiang........ 
Tsa0-hin-tai.......seereeeees 
Chiang-yuan .......+0ecesees 


Place. Province. 
Ist Kiang-nan 
2nd Chi-li 
ard Kiang-hsi 
Ist Chékiang 
2nd PP 
ord Kiang-soo 
1st An-hui 
2nd Kiang-soo 
3rd Hu-pei 
Ist Chekiang 
2nd Shantung 
brd Kiang-so0o 
1st % 
2nd Hu-pei 
Srd Kiang-hsi 
Ist Kiang-soo 
2nd Kiang-hsi 
8rd Kiang-soo 
Ist Hunan 
2nd Kiang-soo 
3rd Hunan 
Ist Kiang-soo 
2nd Kiang-hsi 
8rd Hunan 
Ist An-hui 
2nd Fokien 
drd Kwang-tung 
Ist Hu-pei 
2nd Kiang-soo 
8rd 99 
Ist An-hui 
2nd Honan 
3rd -Kiang-soo 
Ist Honan 
2nd An-hui 
3rd Chékiang 
Ist Hu-pei 
2nd Chékiang 
8rd Hunan 
Ist Kwang-hsi 
2nd Chékiang 
8rd Hu-pei 
Ist An-hui 
2nd Kiang-hsi 
8rd Kwang-tung 
1st % 
2nd Kiang-soo 
3rd 99 
Ist Chékiang 
2nd Shantung 
8rd Kiang-hsi 
1st An-hui 
2nd Chékiang 
8rd “9 
Ist Kiang-soo 
2nd Chékiang 
3rd Kiang-soo 
1st Kiang-hsi 
2nd - 
8rd Hu-pei 
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Chinese Year. 54 een Name. | Place. | Province. 
Os lS oe | 
Tao-kwang 15........... to I eS, Ca RR Ist Kiang-hsi 
Tsao-luan-kwei..........00., 2nd ” 
Chao-chin-féng..........+: 8rd Shan-hsi 
99 Wissvsdesevese _1836 Lin-ming-nien...... ...+++- Ist Fo-kien 
Ho-kwang-ying ..... ...++ 2nd 9 
Soo-ching-neng .......+0++- 8rd Shang-tung 
” Fetiresnigeayes 1838 Niu-f0-pa0o....ccecssvoecenses Ist Ché-kiang 
Chin-kwo-chun..........++- 2nd Hu-pei 
Chiang-kwo-lin .........++ 8rd Sze-chuan 
” BD. craseseoes 1840 Li-chéng-huii. ..........+008s Ist Kiang-soo 
Feng-kwei-fén...........++ 2nd Che-kiang 
Chang-pu-kwei....... anands Brd ” 
” Bhivcess sccece 1841 Sung chi-jui..........+++++- Ist Kwang-hsi 
Kung-pao-lien........++.++: 2nd Peking 
Wu-chivi-yu, ..cccccccccccee. 8rd Kiang-hsi 
om Bhrecovcssvess 1844 Hsun-yu-kwel........++-+6. Ist Shang-tung 
Chow-hsio-chin .,......-++- 2nd Ché-kiang 
Féng-pei-yuan .....6.0..+ brd ” 
” 25. eesererens 1845 Hsiao-ching-chung ....... Ist Hu-nan 
Chin-tsung-ching.......++. 2nd Ché-kiang 
Wu-fou-min.......cseerreees Brd 99 
” QT osseeseneees 1847 | Chang-chi-wang..........- Ist Chi-li 
Yuan-ching-mo .,....++++++ 2nd Wanping 
Pan-chung-lu .........+0-++ 8rd Kiang-soo 
» BO...ec0eeee| 1850 | Lu-ts’ang-chiang.......-.- Ist ’ 
Hsu-chi-kwang..........---| 2nd Kwang-tung 
a Hsieh-ts6ng....s.seeeeeeee brd Kiang-s0o 
Hien-féng 2.......0.0006. 1852 Chang-chum ....cscsceeeeers Ist Che-kiang 
Yang-sze-hsun ......-0000: 2nd Kiang-soo 
Pan-tS00-VeNn. ......+s0e0088 8rd Wnu_-hien 
19 Basereeeeeeeeers . 1858 | Heun-chien............ s+ Ist Shang-tung 
Wu-feng-tsa0......-cereeees 2nd Ché-kiang 
Lu-chao-juy .......0cseeers 3rd An-hui 
99 Daseeceneererers 1856 Hung-tung-yo .......0000+ 1st Ché-kiang 
Hsun-yii-shih.........++0+° 2nd Shang-tung 
Hung-chang-yu......+++++ 8rd Ché-kiang 
99 Deseeves beeveees 1859 Hsun-chia-nai........+++++ 1st An-hui 
Hsun-nien-t800 ......+++++ 2nd Che-kiang 
Li-wen-ti0D. ....éccesceeeses 8rd Kwang-tung 
H {Deve ieceee wees} 1860 | Chung-chin-shéng......... 1st Ché-kiang 
: Lin-ping-nien .......s0eeee 2nd Ato a 
Ngo-yang-pao-ki.......++»- 8rd u-pei 
Tung-chi 1..........++++- 1862 Heii-pu : M4 SeaSubevetanseds> Ist Kiang-soo 
Bie ahiseahow ji danteabneres 2nd Hu-pei 
Wen-chang-lun. .........++ brd Shang-tung 
” Brsacovtas eserves 1863 Hung-chiang-yuan.....++. Ist Kiang-soo 
Kung-chén-chun .......++ 2nd Hu-nan 
Chang-chi-tung.........++ 8rd Chi-li 
99 Aaveeeeresevenes 1865 | Tsung-i.....sereeseeeeeeres Ist Mongolian 
Yu-chien-chang..... ...++- 2nd Kwang-hsi 
Yang-chi........sseceoeresees 8rd Tartar 
a eee 1868 | Hung-chun.......... peeves Ist Kiang-s00 
Hwang-tze-yuan .......++ 2nd Hu-nan 
Wang-wen-tsai..........+.| 8rd Shan-hsi 
| oie || SRA 1871 Liang-yao-shu ..........++ 1st Kwang-tung 
Ka0-yo-Sung....sessceeeeeees 2nd Shén-hsi 
Yu-KdeOM, .coccssevae socsecese 3rd Ché-kiang 


—— 
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Including the year 1871, we have the 
following to work upon. 


Province, Cha Fong Fm raat 
Shantung,... 4 5 3 12 
Chili, ......... 2 4 8 9 
Peking,....... Pe 8 8 6 
Kiangnan, 39 25 29 93 - 
Huquang, 5 6 8 19 
Checkiang,.... 19 26 25 70 - 
Unknown,... ... 1 sus 1 
Honan,....... J 1 2 ‘4 
Fokien,....... 1 6 sak 7 
Kianghsi,.... 8 9 5 17 
Shenhsi.,...... 1 1 “a 2 
Kiangsoo,..... 10 5 10 25 
Anhui, ........ 6 1 1 8 
Kwangtung,,. 8 2 8 8 
Kwanghsi,... 2 1 ‘sce 8 
Shanhsi,...... os eh 2 2 
Szechuan,.... ; ae 1 1 
Wuping,...... ae. 1 1 
Wuhsien,..... ss ak 1 = | 
Mongol, ...... 1 és 1 
Tartar, ....... aes 1 1 


Total,... 97 97 97 291 


Of the successful candidates from Shan- 
tung we find surnames that only occur 
once. Hence there could be no paternal 
relationship between them and they can 
consequently be dismissed from our en- 
quiry. There are threc men named Hsiin. 
One was Chwang-yuan in 1844, one Chwang- 
yuan in 1853, and one Pang-yen in 1856. 
I have discovered that the Chwang-yuan in 
1844 was brother to the Pang-yen in 1856, 
and am enquiring whether the Chwang-yuan 
of 1853 was also a relative. 

One name Soo fix occurs as Pang-yen 
1800; and as Tan-hwa 1836. I am engquir- 
ing if they are relatives. 


Of the Chili successful candidates from. 


Peking, 5 names occur only once, 2 names 
occur twice. 

Chen a occurs as Chwang-yuan 1724; 
Pang-yen 1794. I am enyuiriug if they 
were relatives. 

Chang eS occurs as Chwang-yuan 1847; 
Tan-hwa 1863. The two Chang were bro- 
thers. 

Of the 6 Peking successful candidates 
there are 6 surnames only occurring once, 
and consequently dismissed, 


Of Kiangnan successful candidates there 
are 24 surnames only occurring once, and 
hence to be dismissed. 

Tso pil occurs twice: Chwang-yuan 1652; 
Tan-hwa 1757. I am enquiring if they 
were relatives. 

Hsiin occurs as Chwang-yuan 1859 ; 
Pang-yen 1659, 1680, 1788. I am enquir- 
ing, if any relationship existed between 
these four men. 

Hsii ‘ occurs a8 Chwang-yuan 1660, 
1716; Tan-hwa 1674, 1671, 1718. The 
Chwang-yuan of 1660 was brother to Tan- 
hwa 1671 and brother to Tan-hwa 1674. 
I am enquiring, if any further relationship 
existed between these five men. 

Ma & occurs as Chwang-yaun 1662; 
Tan-hwa 1727. Iam enquiring. 

Mo iS occurs a@ Chwang-yuan 1668; 
Pang-yen 1716; Tan-hwa 1710. I am en- 
quiring, but the name Mo is so rare that I 
feel sure there is some relationship. 

Péng w occurs as Chwang-yuan 1878, 
1727; Tan-hwa 16838. The Chwang-yuan 
of 1678 is brother to Tan-hwa 1688, and 
father of the Chwang-yuan of 1727. 

Tai ry occurs a8 Chwang-yuan 1692; 
Pang-yen 1710, 1728. 

Hu HA occurs as Chwang-yuan 1695, 
1890. 

Li as occurs as Chwang-yuan 1698; 
Pang-yen 1701. 

Wang vE occurs as Chwang-yuan 1701, 
1719. Pang-yen 1790; Tan-hwa 1748. 
The Tan-hwa 1748 is brother to Pang-yon 
of 1790. 

Wang + occurs as Chwang yuan 1704, 
1707, 1713, 174; Pang yen 1574, 1724, 
1754; Tan hwa 1760, 1791. 

Chao + occurs as Chwang yaan 1710; 
Tan hwa 1761. 

Yu F occurs a8 Chwang yuan 1723, 
1737. 

Chien occurs as Chwang yuan 1745, 
1783; Tan hwa 1704. 

Ch’in a occurs as Chwang yuan 1752, 
1768, Brothers; Tan hwa 1656, 1788, 1789, 
Chwang yuan of 1752 and 1763, brothers. 
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Chwang HE occurs as Chwang yuan 
1654; Pang yen 1745. 

Hwang fy occurs as Chwang yuan 
21771; Tan hwa 1686. 

Wu Jf occurs as Chwang yuan 1776; 
Pang yen 1692; Tan hwa 1659. 

Yen {¢ occars as Paag yen 1714; Tan 
hwa 1787. 

Iam making enquiries about the preced~ 
ing 18 names. 

Of Ché kiang there are 24 names only 
eccurring once which band can be dismiss- 
ed. Enquiries have to be made regardiag 
the follewiag 13 aames :— 

Shib sb eccurs as Chwang yuan 1656, 
1788. 

Tsai BS ocours as Chwang yuan 1671, 
1683, 1757; Pang yen 1779. 

Shén YA" occurs as Chwang yuan 1689; 
Pang yen 1718, 1730, 1763; Tao hwa 1719, 
1776. 

Chao occurs as Chwang yuan 1730; 
Pang yen 1844; Tan hwa 1751. 

Ch'in @ occurs as Chwang yuen 1738, 
r742; Tan hwa 1846. 

Liang i occurs as Chwang yuan 1748 ; 
Tan hwa 17380. 

Wu Ls eccurs as Chwang yuan 1751; 
Pang yer 1683, cousins of some sort, 1858; 
Tan hwa 1662, 1818, 1845. 

Wang 1+ occurs a8 Chwang yuan 1781; 
Tan hwa 1724. 

Wang + occurs as Pang yen 1771; 
Chwang yuan 1696; Tan hwa 1745. 

Chu S occurs a8 Chwang yuan 1826; 
Pang yen 1832; Tan hwa 1829. 

Hesiin occurs as Pang yen 1671, 1772, 
1859; Tan hwa 1779. 

Hu hf occars as Pang yen 1678, 1761. 


Chén occurs as Pang yen 1686, 1748, 
1782; Tan hwa 1769. 

Unknowa 1 name, Henan 4 names, and 
#okien 6 names, only occur once and can 
be dismissed. 

Of Fokien the name Lin occurs twice. 

Lin aK Chwang yuan 1836; Pang yen 
n737. 

Of Kiang-hsi successful candidatcs 11 


names only occur once and can be dismissed 
from the enquiry. 

Wang ¥-F occurs as Chwang yuan 1888; 
Pang yen 1797. 

Liu a) occurs as Chwang yuan 1835; 
Tan hwa 1790, 

Tsao occurs as Pang yen 1888; 1885. 

Of Shen hsi there are two names only 
eccurring once. | 

Of Kiangsoo there arc 14 names only oc- 
curring ence and so to be dismissed. 

Wa 5& Chwang yuan 1808, 1809, 1882; 
Tan hwa 1812. 

Of Tan hwa of 1812 is brother of the 
Chwang yuan of 1803. 

Li AS Chwang yuan 1840; Tan hwa 
1832. 

Hsu te Chwang yuan 1862; Pang yen 
1806. 

Wan -— Pang yen 1823; Tan hwa 1800. 

Of Anhui there are 8 names only occur- 
ing once. Of Kwangtung there are 5 
names occurring once. And one name, Liu 
al, occurs ag Chwang yuan 1828; Pang 
yen 1860. These I-know not to be rela- 
tives. 

Of Kwang-hsi 3 names only occur once. 


Of Shan-hsi 2 ” ” 
Szechuan 1 7 9 
Wanping 1 99 9 
Mongol 1 9 * 
Tartar 1 ‘3 ¥5 


Of Huquang 18 names only occur once. 

Liu 4 occurs as Chwang yuan 1648; 
Pang yen 1802. 

Out of 291 men say at least of the 1st 
class, and with no means of ascertaining 
maternal relationships, we find 147 names 
occurring once and consequently not pater- 
nally related. 

We find 1 Chwang yuan whose son was 
a Chwang yuan, and brother a Tan hwa. 

1 Chwang yuan whose brother was a 
Chwang yuan. 

8 Chwang yuan whose brothers were Tan 
hwa, onc of whom had two brothers Tan 
hwa. 

1 Pang yen whose brother was a Tan hwa. 
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1 Chwang yuan whose paternal cousin 
was Pang yen. 

17 men inter-related. 2 of same name 
not related, leaving 145 persons who may 
or may not be related. 

Of these 145 again I find many had dis- 
tinguished relations. Vide letter of Viceroy 
Jui-lin below. 

Now it is possible that at lcast as many 
maternal as paternal relationships existed, 
and if those theorists are to be trustcd 
who think that genius is more apt to 
descend from the mother than the father 
there are probably more persons matern- 
ally than paternally related. I conclude 
this paper with a translation of a letter 
on the subject from Jui-lin, Viceroy of the 
Two Kwang and Senior Guardian of the 
Throne. It runs as follows :— 

‘‘T have to acknowledge receipt of your 
note informing me that you wish to make 
enquiries with regard to hereditary genius 
in all countries, and you forward me a list of 
persons belonging to the same province 
who have the same surnames, and have 
distinguished themselves by gaining the 
first places in the great cxaminations; and 
you ask me to find out whether any rela- 
tionship existed between these persons 
either of parentage, grand-parentage, or 
brotherhood &c. I beg to congratulate 
you on having undertaken such u study, 
and in reply would beg to inform you that 
during the present dynasty (morc than 200 
years) there are innumerablo cases of great 
grand-fathers, grand-fathers, fathcrs, sons, 
brothers, maternal and patcrnal uncles, all 


being successful candidatos at the higher 
exalminations. But your lcttcr confines it- 
self to asking whether there is the relution- 
ship of father and son or brotherhood be- 
tween the men who gained the first three 
places during the period referred to. 

I only know for certain that the Chwang 
yuan of 1660, Hsu yuan wén, had an elder 
brother and a younger brother whe were both 
Tan-hwa in the reign of Kanghi. Their 
names were Hsu Chien-hsu and Hsu Ping-i 
(1671 and 1674). Again, Wang nung-hsu, 
who was Pang Yen in 1674, had two elder 
brothers, Wang Hsich-long and Wang Chin- 
ling, who both attained the degree of Han- 
lin. Chen Yuan-lung who was Pang yen in 
1686 had three sons Chen Pung-chi, Chén 
Shih-kwan and Chen Shih-jen, who were all 
Han lin. 

**Of Tsai chin-héng, Chwang yuan in 
1779, the fathor, Tsai ti yuan, and paternal 
uncle Tsai chun yuan were both Han lin. 

Of Wang tsung chen, Tan hwa in 1791, 
the father, Wang i shu, wasa Han lin. All 
the above being men of genius and well 
known I am able to give the above particu- 
lars about them; but with regard to othcr 
relationships I can’t at the moment recall 
any. But tho names of all and their family 
aro recorded on tablets at the office of the 
Impcrial astronomers at Peking and it is 
impossiblo to obtain details in the outer 
provinces; and again it is very difficult to 
get a sight of family registers where such 
facts as you require would be noted. Consc- 
quently I can only forward you tho instances 
set down in my prescut letter &e., de.” - 

CHARLES GARDNER. 
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A STUDY IN CHINESE LEXICOGRAPIHY. 


Fv c& 1 Ae Li-shu-ku, or The six classes of Characters and their ern by 
yf ( Tae-tung; 18th century. 


ArticLeE IT, 
In our first article we became acquaint- 
ed with our author and the learned in- 
troduction to his work, in which he 


treats of the oriyin of language, and of 


the origin, development, signification, and 
of the Lit-shu, rs Ee) Or six classes of 
characters ;* and finally we noticed the dic- 
tionaries that had been written before the 
one under review. 

In this article we propose to investigate 
the substantiation ‘of the six classes of 
eharacters. Tae Tung has given it un- 
der nine heads or eategories in fourteen 
volumes. It is not of course, our in- 
tention to copy out here the transla- 
tion we have made, and the editor of this 
journal would, most probably, not’ grant. us 
some four or five hundred pages, to review, 
or rather to reproduce, an old lexicon. That 
a Chinese scholar has studied his own 
language some six centuries ago, and has 
written a valuable book on it,—to show 
this is the object of our paper. It is our 
wish that the Li-shu-ku may become a 
book of reference to many students of the 
original and developed meaning of the Chi- 
nese characters. To give, then, the general 
contents of the work, and here and there to 

* For the explanation of the technical names 


ef the six classes of characters, see our first arti- 
ele ; Vol. LL. p. 179. 


select some specimens in support of its just 
claims will be our task. 

The Lit-shu-ku is divided into nine books,,. 
and each book is arranged according to ccr- 
tain catcgorics which relate to- similarity 
in kind or spccies; or they have regard to: 
aflinity of subjects; or they follow a lead- 
ing character into the different compound 
stages. | 

The index is as follows:— 


Book [. __......... Numbers. Et 

pe | er ere Heaven K 
eile .. Earth 7 

sl L Ve “ue sakens 

Ber Ned, eluate Animals ee 

soe Wi. asteuet Plants 2 
gy VALS. Si cateece Industry 

go. VEL Ecasteadses Miscellaneous hf 

rege ©. CSE ts Appendix Ee 


Book [.—Numbers. 
One — is the origin of all numbers. 


Two —., three =, and four == (also 
written 29) are significatives of ——, while 
five Fy and hundred aA are its phonetics. 
Ten + is ideographic of —~; it is the 
complement of all numbers. Twenty $f}, 


(now written ™, --) thirty HH: are ideo- 
graphics of ten. The ideographic and pho- 
netic of thirty is 1H: shi, a generation, an 
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age. Within thirty years a man has grown 
and establishes his house. After another 
80 years, in which he has fulfilled his call- 
ing, he gives over to a second generation, 
and himself retires as old. 

All things grow out of onc, thercfore Jt 


Yuen, origin, the first etc. follows one —— 


Some say this character consists of -L and 
, what is above (before). all men. 


Wan means lines in the hand, 
strokes, symmetrical lines, Ictters, elegant, 
literature. This is an example of devclop- 
ment of the meaning of characters. Above 
nie and below [A are phonetics of one. 


Ti, the honorable title of a ruler, fol- 
lows the radieal [¢ (abriged LL). There- 


fore heaven K is called is rip supreme: 


ruler, and the son of heaven KF: i.e. 
the emperor of China is Bor imperial 
ruler. 
This chaptcr comprises 81 characters. 
Book I},--Heawen, 
K Tien, is a significative composed of 


—, one over K: great. Heaven is the 
OnE GREAT par excellence. As such it is 
the origin of the ten thousand things. 
Because of its greatness, we call it t=] K 
imperial heavens; because of its being 
above, oa K upper heavens ; because of 


its colour, K azure heaven (which 
has the expanded meaning of cmpyrean ; 
met. Providence). 

I. In the canopy of heaven are sun, moon, 
and stars. 

1. | yih, Suu is the essence of the 
great male principle of nature Ik , act 
forth in visible form in the heavens. Itisa 
hieroglyph. The original sign for it is an 
orb with a dot inthe middle (); this was 
changed to an oval with a stroke () , - 
The dot or stroke in the middle signifies 
the black solar spots in the disc which have 
somewhat sucha shape \.. Asthe names 
for black and crow are the same, people 
call the sun a three-legged crow —= JE 
&- The explanation of the Shwo win 
which describes the original sun character 


as consisting of a square with an horizontaS 
stroke, is untenable. 

When the sun rises, it is day; when it 
sets, then it is might; therefore a day and 
a night are — A y one day. 

i=) tan, signifieatiom of sun; the sun 
rising above the earth: dawn. 

AA ming, ideographie of sun; nothing 
is brighter than sun and moon; hence, 
clear, bright ; met. intelligent. 

ko, sun. over trees: bright. 
miau, sun setting under trees: ob- 
scure, dark. 

ay y, old form. 3 , the mutations: of 
sun and moon, the one going, the other 
eoming; the constant rotation. of nature. 
The Y-king, or book of changes. 

Fy] chau, early; morning. Audiences of 
the emperor are given in the morning; this 
character read’ ch’au means, then: the court; 
to attend an audience. 

We shall now give a few phonetics of 
Sur. 

hwan, semsct. The bridal parties: 
come back at sunset to the house of the 
future husband; therefore this character 
means also marriage, and is now written 
with woman at the side #28. 

Hey shi, time; what is measured off by 
the sun; four seasons of the year; four di- 
visions of the day. 

ki, the fall revolution of year=366 
days. The twelve lunar months of the. 
Chinese are=354 days; add to. these the 
aggregate portion of the leap months (im 
every 5 years are 2 leap months=60 days), 
of 12 days, which together give 866 days of 
a solar year. 

Under the Sun Character our author- 
gives 78 combinations which may said to. 
comprise the times. of the day; 2. the sea- 
sons of the day; 8. light and. shade in their 
divers gradations; and 4. heat and cold in 
their various degrees. 

2. jz | yueh, Moon is the essence of the 
great female principle of nature, Kk Ra, 
set forth in visible form in heavens. The 
charactcr is a hieroglyph, and its ancient 
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form was crescent y , in order to dis- 
‘tinguish it from the sun-character. The 
first day is called soh, the fifteenth day is 
called wang, when the moon is full and 
brightest. Then the moon wanes, and at 
the end of fifteen days, she is in the same 
position as before on the soh-day. This 
period is called -—~ B one month. ‘‘Com- 
mon people believe the moon to have a 
great cinnamon-tree, or a rabbit; others 
again say that they see the temple of the 
Shang ngo, (the Diana of the Chinese). 
Such is foolish talk; we only see the shape 
and how can one pretend to see objects in 
the moon ?” - 

There are 18 characters in connection 
with the radical Moon; they express the 
phases of the moon, and the days of the 
month, night, darkness and dream. 

8. jz33 sing, star. A star is a sun on a 
small scale. Tho original hieroglyph, there- 
fore, was a single ringlet C). Afterwards 


they wrote three of them D> because of 


the multitude of the celestial badics shin- 
ing over us. With the rise of the squaro 


characters, and when three squarcs iis 
were substituted for the three ringlets, this 
word could not be distingnished from ne 
pin, the three mouth character, which 
means to arrange, a class. So they put 
a horizontal stroke into each square, and 
these were united to the phonetic ary seng, 


ay. After that only one of the three up- 
per parts was retained, and thus the pre- 
sent character Fe became generally adopt- 
ed. It will be observed that in this man- 
ner an original hieroglyph has become de- 
veloped into a phonetic.—({6)* 

II. Clouds and rain are in the heavens 
above us. 

1. a yun, clouds. The original hiero- 
glyph 2 took its form from the breathing 
out of human breath, which is visible as 
vapour in the cold air. Vapour, rising 
from the earth, becomes clouds; vapour 

* These numbers indicate how many charac- 


ters the work contains under the principal cha- 
racter in question. 


rising from the mouth, denotes speaking. 
Thns tho character -7- yun, was used 
formerly for to speak and cloud. The pre- 
sent character, which is classed under the 
radical of rain, is of modern origin, com- 
paratively. Here, then, we have an illus- 
tration of the chapter on development of 
writing Chinese characters. 

Ven Yin is a phonetic of the former. 
When clouds darken the sun the earth be 
comes overshadowed ; hence obscure, shady 
The lesser or female of the dual powers 
while the greater or male principle, 
Yang, has been classed under the sun charac- 
ter. The author writes both words without 
the radical FS fau, under which they now 
are arranged in K‘anghi’s dictionary. The 
present mode of writing them is quite arbi- 
trary, and ought never to have been used; 
because it makes the character unnecces- 
sarily bulky, and takes away the original 
perspicuity. 

2. ify yu, rain. Vapours ascending from 
earth are called clouds; and vapours des- 
cending from heaven are called rain. It is 
a significative, and its component parts are 
—— heaven, TJ clouds, and IK water. 

vin puh, hail, originally was a hierogly- 
phic of rain; instead of the phonctic {ij 
pau, it had three ringlets under the rain 
character, demonstrating rain coming down 
in the shape of frozen drops. 

siuh, snow, is rain which has pas- 
sed through cold regions. 

The rain character has become the radi- 
cal‘of characters relating to meteorology. 
Our author treats under this head of hail, 
snow and hoar-frost, of dripping and pelting 
rain, of mist and fog, of rainbows, thunder 
and lightning. Upon the whole his remarks 
are thoughtful, though sometimes he is led 
astray by the philosophy of the ancients. 
Thus he says, for instance, of lightning, that 
it is that which precedes thunder; when 
the male principle of the air becomes ir- 
ritated, then it ignites and becomes light. 
— (80). 

III. Fire and light, and spirits and their 
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worship, together with happiness and mi- 
sery, are the themes which form the last di- 
vision of the second book. 

KK ho’ fire is a hicroglyph, the form of 
which is taken from the blazing upwards 
of a fire. 

HE. kwang, light, originally wasa phonetic 
of fire, and was written with the fire cha- 
racters at the top, This is not recogni- 
zable now, the more so as it is classed un- 
der the 10th radical Jf, man. 

The 133 characters under these two heads 
comprise the act of burning, the smoke en- 
suing of bright, purple, red and blaek 
colours ; cooking, roasting and baking, and 
the residuum ofa fire, viz, charcoal, or ashes, 
and soot. 

If kt, is the spiritual essence of the 
carth. Itis now differently written, ie 
but the old form is more correct. The 
spiritual essence of man isa ghost, spirit 
vis and of heaven it is the gods wi. 
Ono may say that this character represents 
the divinity of the earth; all words relat- 
ing to spiritual things, to religion, and to 
sacrifices, are mostly written in connection 
with it. It is also read shi, and as such 
often denotes a manifestation, a Ecyersnon 
from heaven. To offer. 

it Shie, the gods of the land; dares 
lil 

= Tsung, ancestral temple; ancestor. 


+ Tsi. The original is a right hand, 
which takes up meat and offers it; hence 
to sacrifice. The old classic Chow-li says: 
To sacrifice to heaven and the gods 
wii, i is called Sze; to the earth it is 
called Tsi; a to departed spirits of men 
AN a, it is called LS Hiang. 

oe Chuh; @ man and a mouth at the 
side of spirits. This significative means 


prayers and supplications addressed to de- | 


mons and spirits. 

mie Shin, is a phonetic. The subtle, 
intclligent powers which originate in na- 
ture, and work init. As gods they originate 
und are in heaven; us spirits they come, 
and live, and depart with man, and as 
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rural deitics they are in relation to the 
earth. Shin belongs to the greater, and 
Kwei X. to the Icsser of the dual powers. — 
As for man, his spiritual soul raf belongs: 


to Shin, and his animal sonl Af to Kwei. 

Nobody will venture to say that this 
doctrine of gods and spirits can be clearly 
defined. And, indeed, our author does not 
pretend to know anything of the subject. 
He considers them rather abstract nouns, 
mere conventional designations of which: 
there were no realities. He boasts of being 
a Confucianist, and he shields himself 
behind his sceptical master, who did not 
spenk of extraordinary things, feats of 
strength, disorder, and (shin) spiritual be- 
ings. Analects VII. 20. 

We cannot be astonished to: meet with: 
confused and perverse notions of spiritual. 
things. The Chinese can only have a 
hazy outline of the superhuman powers,, 
because they have no revelation to guide 
them. The long standing dispute of 
evangelical missionaries as to using the- 
terms Shin or Shing ti for God, as revealed 
in the Bible, cannot, apparently, be settled 
by reference to. Chinese philosophy or- 
philology. Both terms are wanting in. 
signification and comprehensiveness ; they 
will become deepened and widened as. 
Christianity makes progress. within the. 
hearts of the people. 

nike Li, propricty, etiquette, decorum,,. 
politencss. This is a foundation stone of 
Confucianism. The worship of the spirits: 
is regulated by rites; thence the form of 
the character. 

Among the phonetics of Shin we meet. 
with sacrifices to heaven, to the defunct 
emperor, and the dead generally; to guard 
off evil spirits and natural calamities ; 
prayers, invocations, etc. 

ihe Fuh, happiness, and ii Whoh, mi- 
sery, and many synonyms, are not so 
much to be considered as a meet reward of 
good or bad actions; though that is not ex- 
cluded altogether, They are more depend- 
ent upon the lucky or evil influences of 
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wind and water (Feng-shui) and of moun- 
tains and graves, or properly speaking of 
the spirits which are supposed to dwell 
within them. This belief has given rise to 
superstition and geomancy, in the fcttcrs 
of which every Chinese is enslaved to a 
fearful extent.—{52.) 
III. Book— Earth. 

In this book our author treats of tho 
earth and everything pertaining to it. Its 
general divisions are: Soil, metal, mountain, 
stone, field, water, precious stones, ore, 
and salt. 

1. Soil + t‘u, is an ideographic charac- 
ter; the conjoint product of heaven and 
earth. 

yan sang, is that which the soil brings 
forth; its meaning is life; and its com- 
pound characters denote growth. 

Ay tso, to sit, is another ideograph of 
soil, viz: two men squatting on the ground. 

Pit ti, earth isa phonetic of soil. The 
empress Woo of the T’ang dynasty pro- 
posed to write it with the three characters 
for maintain, water and soil combined ;-but 
this has not been generally adopted. 

Under this character, in 121 combina- 
tions, we meet with the different kinds 
and colours of good and bad soil, of cul- 
tivated and waste lands, of dirt, mud and 
dust, and with ditch, pond, embankment, 
mound, grave, wall, parapet, etc. 

2. Metal eS kin, hieroglyphic of soil, is 
the generic term for gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, iron and steel. In 145 combin- 
ations it relates to these metals, as well as 
to money, weapons, cooking utensils, tools, 
bells, mirrors, mctallic sounds, etc. 

8. Mountain shan, a hieroglyphic 
character. An antithetic of this is 
fau, a hill, which according to K'ang-hi’s 
dictionary is now the 170th radical, and 
occurs only in compound characters. Un- 
der these two radicals our author gives 
188 words, which comprise high and lofty, 
steep and precipitous mountains, hills, 
cliffs, paths, peaks, mountain ranges and 
borders. We mect with the verbs: to 


pursue, to hinder, to fall down, to lower ; 
and with metonymic adjectives: severe, 
stern, noble, exalted and honorable. 

4. Stone AY shih, is a hieroglyphic 
derivation of the 27th radical : whilst 
the character itself now forms the 112th 
radical. Under these two about 90 charac- 
ters are given and explained which relate 
to rock, grindstone, stone instruments‘ 
alum and pebble; to quarry, to dress and 
to polish stone; stony, sterile; hard, 
firm, true and decided, etc. 

5. Field t‘ien ; is a hieroglyph: land 
divided into fields. 45 characters. 

6. Water K shwui, is also a_hiero- 
glyph, the old form being several streams 
running down. Some _ hicroglyphs are 
derived from it; for instance, J|| chucn, 


mountain streams; +H chau, an island; 
JK yung, ever flowing water; met. perpe- 
tual, eternal. As with all characters, most 
of the 400 words, arranged under this 
radical, are phonetics. But of this num- 
ber we select the following leading signi- 
fications; leaving it to the stydent, or to 
the imagination of the reader, to supply 
the synonymes. Ocean, sea, lake; har- 
bour, bay; river, canal, ditch, drain ; wave, 
ripple; cbb, flood; oil, lard, soup, gravy; 
varnish, sand, tears, to weep ;—to: thirst, 
to drink, to wash, to bathe, to swim, to 
bleach, to cleanse, to perspire, to fish ;— 
shallow, superficial, pure, virtuous, deep, 
profound, dashing, daring, d&c. 

7. Precious stoncs -k yuh, are found in 
the soil; hence the ideographic character. 
The 80 compound characters that follow 
this radical include some thirty kinds of 
gems, corals and pearls, and their colour 
lustre, and tinkling sounds; they denote 
ring, sceptre, bracelet and other ornaments ; 
a ruic, a seal, a lute, principle, precious 
and excellent, to cut and to polish gems. 

8. The ore of iron, lead, and other me- 
tals, dismissed with 5 characters. 

9. Salt [xj lu; the shape of this hicro- 
glyph shows that the Chincse have been kecn 
observers of the crystalline form of this ar- 
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ticle. The 7 characters under this radical 
relate to salt and potash, saline and saltish. 
Book LV.—Man. 

In the arrangement of this work our 
author has given to man a central place. 
Previous to man he treats of heaven and 
earth, and afterwards he writes of animate 
and inanimate creation. Likewise the po- 
sition of man in the universe is a central 
one. Take man out of it,—and the very 
name of universe will be lost. Therefore 
Mencius has said “‘ The ten thousand things 
are all complete in us,” £8, Py tii ie 

; or as the Shoo-king has it ‘ Man is 
the soul of the ten thousand things,” HE 
A BAZ BR All things have their 
common origin in heaven, and man has 
received his position in the centre of them, 
One might also say, ‘man is generalis- 
simo of heaven and carth and all things” 


ASF WZ Eihth- 


Thus it is that the character man 
occurs so often. And as the affairs of 
man are performed in a large proportion 
either by help of the mouth | or the 
hand =F, these two characters will be 
found in many compounds which relate to 
human actions. 

The general divisions of this book are: 
body, child, girl, great, head, eye, nose, 
ear, mouth, teeth, neck, hair, back, spine, 
ficsh, bone, heart, hand, right and left, 
futher, friend, foot, go, strength, spirit. 

1 Man KN yin. Ahieroglyph. It is now 
the 9th and 10th radicals, which in com- 
pound characters take their place at the 
side or below, respectively. Itis a decided 
mistake in Kanghi’s and other dictionaries 
to count them as two distinct characters. 

Several hieroglyphic characters have 
been formed from mun; for instance 
an infant (a man and a skull at the top 
which has not yet grown togcther) ; 3 
the face ; >a the body ; FAN a long time. 

Ideographic characters are {= hu- 
manity ; LE to follow ; FF, to fill ; BR a 
crowd ; FH pregnant ; 5 to scc; Ff five, 


DE. to sit, a scat; d&ec. 


Antithctic characters of man are ib to 
compare ; AY to change ; &c. 
Phonetic characters of man are very 


numerous e¢.g., 44 @ senior ; {i all ; id 


to send, a messenger ; to give ; 
literary men, Confucianism, 

Among the 341 characters in this chap- 
ter we meet with those relating to the body 
and its functions, as drinking, breathing, 
smelling ; to sit, to stand, to dance, to see, 
to serve, to assemble; to die: old, young; 
strong, feeble; a brother, a pair, a com- 
panion, &c. 

2. Child tsz is a hieroglyph, the old 
form showing the head and the limbs of a 
baby. It is now mostly used for son, a 
boy, a sage. 

solitary, and af determined, are 
hieroglyphs formed from tsz; the first be- 
ing @ man without one arm, the other with 
no arm. 


As ideographs of -F- we notice IR a 
grandson, and F a character, a letter. 

Among the phonetics are child, heir, 
orphan ; to produce, to learn, &.—26 cha- 
racters. 

8. Girl y's nui; a hieroglyph, the slend- © 
er graceful figure of a female. A hiero- 
glyphic of this is rs mother, (a female 
with two dots, denoting the breast). 

Idcographics are hF- good BA to take 
a wife & surname, BA & new born 
girl. | 

Among the phonctics are the different 
relations of family, as mother, concubine, 
mother-in-law, sister-in-law, a widow; good, 
friendly, ugly, handsome, jealous, d&c.—116 
characters. 

4. Great kK ta, is a hieroglyph of a man 
whose arms and legs are stretched out. 
To stand 77 lih, is a hicroglyph of a man 
standing on the ground.—49 characters. 

5. The head B shou. A hieroglyph, a 
face and hair above it. A chieftain. It is 
the 185th radical, relating to countenance, 
skull, brains, forchcad, jaws, checks, chin, 
beard, &c.—71 characters. 

6. The cye F muh, a hicroglyph ; the 


~ 
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109th radical. Its 102 compounds relate 
to the eyebrows, the cornea and the pupil 
of the eye; to different complaints of the 
eye; and to its functions, such as to see, 
guze, spy, squint, examine, weep, &c. 

7. The nose bsp pi. This hieroglyph 
originally was a representation of the nose, 
which character afterwards changed its 
meaning to sclf EJ tsz, the 182nd radical. 
This radical is now used with the phonetic 

pi to writc the character nose.—14 
compounds. 

8. The ear b= & urh. A_ hieroglyph 
which is now the 128th radical, relating to 
sound, voice, whisper, office; to hear, 
jearn; deaf. One character deserves spe- 
cial notice ; viz. 93 shing, which in HU A 
denotes a holy man, a sage. Its explana- 
tion is that to hear with the ear is to 
understand with the mind; and, therefore, 
the understanding ones, the sages, are 
those who cultivate in the highest degree 
their intellectual powers.—25 characters. 

9. The mouth [J k‘ou. This hiero- 
glyph is now the 30th radical. 

Among its hieroglyphic derivations we 
notice the radicals i tooth, and FF 
tongue. 

Among its ideographs we find Le to 
boast, aN to whistle, i & command and 

name. 

Its phonetic compounds are very numer- 


ous, and comprise = words, sound, 


and =| to speak, which three characters 
have been taken as radicals. We meet 
with the chirping of insects, the singing 
of birds, and the roaring of beasts; whilst 
the functions of the mouth are set forth 
in to bite, lick, lisp, chat, talk, stammer, 
teach, cough, eat, drink, sing, and laugh, 
&c.—435 characters. 

10. The teeth FF ya, are the molar 
teeth. This hieroglyph is now the 93rd. 
radical; its compounds are but four. 

11. The neck 7U k’ang; is a hieroglyph. 

12. The hair Z san, is a hieroglyph of 
long hair or feathers; its ideographic cha- 
racter is 5% pin, which is now counted as 


the 190th radical. ‘The character in com- 
mon use is a phonetic of the above on 

fah, hair on the head. Besides this we find, 
in 42 compounds, the characters for whiskers 
and plaids, to shave, bald, &c. 

18. The back AF tsih, is a hieroglyph, 
bone and flesh. 

14. The spine a) lui, is a hieroglyph, 
the bones and the connecting sinews of the 
back.—9 characters. 

15. The flesh AY juh, it is a hieroglyph 
and the 180th radical, relating to skin, 
thigh, breast, foot, calf, muscle, sinew, 
bowels, stomach, womb, fat, grease, d&c. — 
148 characters. 

16. Bone -y kuh, is a hieroglyph de- 
rived from the former character, but now 
it is the 188th radical. In 27 com- 
pounds it relates to skeleton, tibia, ribs, 
kuecpan, and marrow, &c. tal, is a 
significative of kuh; it is the 78th radical, 
and in 20 compounds relates to calamities, 
deuth and corpses. 

17. Heart QY) sin. A hieroglyph; the 
6)st radical. It is explained as being the 
scat of the soul, and the ruler of the body. 
Its meaning is comprehensive. In* 205 
compounds we meet with pe nature, dis- 


position, Te passions, Ee intention, nA 
will, fi virtue ;— thoughts, wish, affec- 
tion, grace, favour, pity ; to ponder, con- 
sider, mourn, commiserate, respect, desire, 
forgive, trust, faithful, true, intelligent, — 
constant, happy, sad, magnanimous, &c. 
But besides these good qualities we meet 
with many bad ones, as malicious, perverse, 
angry, rebellious, violent, stupid, wicked ; 
to hate, detest, fear, envy, tempt; anger, 
disgrace, error, &c. 

18. Hand =F. shou. A hieroglyph ; the 
64th radical. kung is a significative: 
to join the hands before the breast as when 
making a bow. FF pai is an ideograph ; to 
bow low ; to adore. 

Its phonetics are numerous ; for instance 
ae chang, a fist ; 44 chi, a finger ; TF 
mu, the big toe. Of verbs are: to grasp, 
carry, gather, pluck, take, mix, draw, full, 
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beat, embrace, lead, beckon, fan, steal, 
touch, play, shake, dig, d&c.—264 charac- 
ters. 

P] tau, to fight, is another ideographic 
character ; the explanation being that two 
men + fight together.— 10 compounds. 

19. Right , and left are two 
hieroglyphs of hand. Their 24 compounds 
are to wrangle, to lead; a company, soldi- 
ers; clans &c. A hieroglyph derived from 
A is ae a pencil, now the 129th radical. 
A significative of this is , a historian, 
and Gu an officer, an affair. As 
phonetics of the pencil character we may 
mention = book, and at picture.— 86 
characters. 

20. Father 4g fu, is a hieroglyph; a 
right hand with a staff being the old form. 

21. Friend K yu, is another hieroglyph 
of right; two right hands joined. Some 
phonetic characters relate to weapons; 
strike, govern, &c.—106 compounds. 

22. Foot is tsuh. This hieroglyph is 
now the 157th radical A significative of it 
is IE. the 77th radical; to stop. An 
ideographic of the latter is Fa , the 162nd 
radical, to go. The phonetics of this are 12] 
tao, a road, reason; to go, follow, meet, 


advance, pursue, flee; hasty, near, slow 
&. The 156th radical, 7 to run, belongs 
to this class, to be followed by the phone- 
tics of foot, which relate to heel, hoof, 
fan; trace, footpath ; barefooted, lame, to 
tread, jump, leap, kick, mount, kneel, slip, 
&c. In all 231 characters. 

28. To go FF hang, is a hieroglyph, the 
old form representing the right and left 
legs. This character has been divided, 
and the one half 4 serves in compounds 
only as the 60th radical. Its meaning is a 
short step. To this class belongs also the 
54th radical A. a long journey, and its | 


phonetics RE a court, and iE to go far. 
—85 characters. 

24. Strength qj li, a hieroglyph, the 
original character being a sinew in man. 
Among its 89 compounds we find nan 
the male of human species; to labour, to 
assist ; strong, diligent, and fatigued. 

25. Spirit BQ kwei, is the 194th radical, 
and relates to demons. It is the spirit of a 
dead person; the spiritual part of man 
which becomes a_ spirit after death. 
This spiritual part of man is defined by the 
Chinese as rf the spiritual, and Ate the 
animal soul.—10 characters. 

J. NACKEN. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE HAKKAS 


What is the origin and history of the 
Chinese people called ‘‘ Hakkas?” This 
question has been started lately in various 
papers published in South China, but has 
hitherto remained, as far as I know, with- 
out any answer. Dr. Eitel also, in his 
“ Ethnographical Sketches of the Hakka 
Chinese” leaves us quite in the dark on 
this point. I venture therefore to comuni- 
cate to the readers of the China Review 
what has, during a seven years’ stay in the 
very centre of the Hakka people, come to 
my knowledge with reference to this sub- 
ject. 


When, nine years ago, I came first to live 
among them, the question about their ori- 
ginal home very naturally occurred to me, 
and in answer to my inquiries I was mostly 
told that they came from the Ning-hwa 
district itd 4 and the village of Shih-pih 
AA Ee in the Fokien province. Upon once 
expressing my surprise that so many people 
of different surnames should come from 
one single village, whilst as a general rule, 
but few different surnames are usually re- 
presented in one and the same place, I 
heard for the first time the legend concern- 
ing the origin of the Hakka Chinese. 
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Once upon a time, so the legend runs, 
there was a rebel chief called Wang-tsau 
Bi ES) devastating the province of Fo- 

ien with fire and sword. Everybody 
fled before him. On his approaching the 
village of Shih-pih, its inhabitants also fled 
with kith and kin, carrying their chattels 
to the mountains for safety. Among the 
fugitives there was a woman with two 
boys; the bigger one she carried on her 
back, whilst she led the younger one hy 
the hand. In the confusion, however, she 
took the wrong road, and ran into the very 
hands of the rebel chief. Wang-tsau or- 
dered her to be seized and asked her why 
she carried the bigger one of the two boys 
on her back whilst she made the younger 
one tramp at her side. ‘‘ Indeed, replied 
the woman, the bigger one is an uncle (i.e. a 
younger brother of her husband, whom she 
called ‘‘ uncle” according to Chinese cus- 
tom) but the younger one is my own child. 
Suppose I lose my own child I may give 
birth to another, but not so with an uncle. 
Therefore I must take greater care of the lat- 
ter.” ‘‘Go quietly back” said Wang-tsau, 
and put a branch of the koh-tien =I fe 
(Dolichos tuberosus) over your house- 
door, for I shall order my soldiers to spare 
your house.” The woman did as she was 
bid, and when those of her neighbours who 
had lingered behind noticed it, and learned 
its meaning, they followed her example, 
and by and by a koh-tien branch was ex- 
hibited over every housedoor in the whole 
village. Shortly afterwards a detachment 
of the rebels arrived, but having strict 
orders to spare every house marked by a 
koh-tien branch, they dared not touch a 
single house, all being designated in this 
way. The intelligence of this village af- 
fording a sure shelter from the sword of the 
rebels, spread soon among the fugitives 
of the surrounding country, whereupon 
crowds of homeless refugees poured from 
all quarters into the village of Shih-pih, 
where they lived for a time and were called 
‘“ Hak-kah ” 4 KK i.e. immigrants, which 


name their descendants have preserved till 
this day. After peace had been restored 
they left the village where they had found 
temporary shelter and, moving towards the 
less densely populated South, founded 
@ new home in the mountains of the North- 
east of the Canton Province, the modern 
department of Kia-ying-chow 3 He pH. 

Thus runs the legend. As is the case 
with all legendary traditions, it is also dif- 
ficult, with this one, to determine how 
much truth there is mixed up with fiction, 
At all events the genealogical tables and 
family records of the Hakka Chinese, which 
are generally kept up with great care, 
prove that their ancestors immigrated some 
eight hundred years ago chiefly from the 
Fokien-province, though some also came 
from the Kiangsi-province; and those fami- 
ly records which designate the Fokien 
province as their former home, point al- 
most unanimously to the Ning-hwa igh 4 
district, and the village of Shih-pih AY Ee 
as the place they came from. It is an his- 
torical fact too that there existed, at the end 
of the T‘ang Dynasty, a rebel chief called 
Wang-tsau, though I have my doubts as to 
his having personally come so far South as 
the Fokien province. I found his rebellion 
described in the bed Fat He 4R ‘, butthis 
work places the scene of the rebellion in the 
region of the Hoang-ho. Still it is possible 
that the said rebellion may have extended 
as far as the south of the Fokien province, 
or it may be that Wang-tsau’s name, ow- 
ing to its greater renown, was popularly 
given to one of his subordinate officers or 
to some other rebel chief. 

However that may be, the fact remains 
that the Hakkas have moved for centuries 
onwards, slowly but steadily, from the 
Fokien and Kiangsi provinces towards the 
south. The south-west corner of the Fo- 
kien province is up to the present day, ex- 
clusively inhabited by them. The samo is 
the case with the five districts of the de- 
partment of Kia-ying-chow = ih pH and 
with the adjoining districts of Ta-poo 
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K Hh Yung-gan IK fe und Lung-chuen 
BE Jil, whilst the Hakka population has 
already gained a large majority in the 
districts of Fung-shun ‘Hil Met, Kee-yang 


455 Gh, Kwei-shan ie = 7a and Pok-lo Hii 


and isto be met with in nearly every 
district of the Canton province and in a 
great number of those of its sister province 
Kwang-si. In the district of Sin-gan oh 
#,, opposite Hongkong, the Hakkas form 
yet a numerical minority, but nevertheless 
they are already more than a match for 
the original settlers or Puntis. On once 
asking how it was that in those chronic 
village feuds between Hakkas and Puntis 
the former generally come off victorious, 
I received the following brief but char- 
acteristic reply :—‘‘ The Puntis always 
wear shoes and stockings.” The meaning 
of my informant was, that owing to the 
circumstances under which the Hakkas 
immigrated into the Canton Province, they 
are far more accustomed to bodily exertion 
than the Puntis, who have been enjoying 
ages of prosperity and safety. On the 
outbreak of any Ipcal feud every Hakka 
youth takes the field in person, as it 
would be a great disgrace to stop at home; 
the Puntis, on the other hand, generally 
wanting in bodily strength and courage, 
hire mercenary troops to do the fighting 
for them.- Owing to the same reason the 
Hakka women have, since they have been 
*s Hakka” i.e. immigrants, thrown off the 
absurd custom of bandaging their feet. 
They leave them their natural size in 
order to be able to work in the fields and 
to carry heavy loads. In Hongkong one 
may very often see scores of robust Hakxa 
women carrying their loads of earth or 
sand with ease and grace. Punti women are 
usually not able to do that. 

In conclusion I beg to offer a remark 
as to the Hakkas being called a particular 
“tribe.” The above I trust will have 
shown the inaccuracy of this designation. 
They are indeed immigrants, having moved 


from the North to the South, but they are 
nevertheless as true sons of Han as any of 
the inhabitants of the eighteen provinces. 
Suppose, for instance, something happened 
to cause the North of England to be over- 
populated, whilst the South should be but 
scantily inhabited. If then an influx of 
people moved from the North to the South, 
and the new immigrants differed slightly 
in .dialect and habits from the original 
inhabitants, would any one designate the 


former a separate ‘tribe? ** I think not. 


a*s 


The above was written when No. 8 of 
Vol. II, of this Periodical reached me. 
Dr. Eitel gives in it ‘‘An outline history 


of the Hakkas”’ in which the learned 


writer endeavours to trace their origin as 
far back as the 3rd century B.C., and, keep- 
ing to the old notion that they are a race 


‘different from the Chinese, he points to the 


provinces of Shantung, Shensi and Ngan- 
hwuy as their original home. Now it is an 
historical fact that during the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
period there were yet remnants of the first 
settlers, especially of the Tung XK and EB 

scattered among the states which then 
constituted the Middle Kingdom HH if. 
If Dr. E.'s assertion that the Hakkas are 
a different race from the Chinese and are 
come from these countries, were right, 
we should then have to look upon them as 
the descendents of such barbarous tribes as 
the Yung XK and the E Be and they 
would come in the same category as the 
Meau-tsz fe F- in the south of China, 
the Lee AQ in Hainan, and others. There 
would, however, remain the difference that 
while these owe their existence to the pre- 
sent time, only to their living secluded on 
inaccessible mountains, the Hakkas have 
ever been living amoug the Chinese proper, 
have had continual intercourse, and have 
freely mingled with them. If neverthe- 
léss they have remained until now a se- 
parate race with peculiar customs, with 
their own religion, and with a different lan- 
guage, as Dr. E. wished to put it in his 
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“ Ethnographical sketches of the Hakkas ” 
published in the ‘ Notes and Queries on 
China and Japan,” then they are a won- 
der on this earth similar to the old nation 
of Israel. 

But there are weighty reasons against 
such a belief being accepted. If we yet find 
remnants of the said wild tribes among the 
states of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period, the very 
narrative of that time, as given in the Tso 
ehuen {i tells us how all these rem- 
nants were gradually absorbed by the Chi- 
nese settlers and their territories annexed 
by the feudal states which formed the king- 
dom of Chow, (vide Dr. Legge’s Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew, Prolegomena p. 122 et. seq.) so that 
it will, de prime abord, seem very improbable 
that they should still be existent at the 
close of the Chow dynasty (B.C. 255.) Be- 
sides, these wild tribes spoke languages 
quite different from that spoken by the 
Chinese settlers, while the Hakka dialect 
is only one of the innumerable dialects 
which are spoken in the eighteen provinces. 
Moreover the difference in their features, 
in their customs, in their worship, are so 
slight, and can be accounted for so easily 
by other causes, that they do not warrant 
the acceptance of their being a race dif- 
ferent from the Chinese. 

Most of what Dr. E. wishes to give as 
an outline history of the //kkas, is, in 
my opinion, nothing else than an out- 
line history of the Chinese in general. He 
say that the original home of the Hakkas 
was the Provinces of Shangtung, Shansi 
and Ngan-hwuy; but the territory occupied 
now-a-days by the first two, a part of 
the third, and by the province of Honan, 


constituted in fact the China proper of the: 


Chow Dynasty, and the persecution to 
which the Hakkas are said to have been 
subjected during the Ts’in dynasty, fell 
on all real Chinese, when the king of Ts’in 
subjugated the kingdom of Chow and es- 
tablished his tyrannic sway over it. If 
Dr. E. will look into the family records of 
the Punti population of the Canton pro- 


vince he will no doubt find in them many 
statements similar to those in the Hakka 
records. 

I also have looked into a number of ge- 
nealogical tables such as those on which Dr. 
E. relies so much in his statements, and 
have always had the impression that they 
are reliable only from the time of the 
Chang or Sung dynasty downward. For 
the older times, the data bear too much 
the stamp of invention, to deserve any de- 
gree of credibility. There is, for instance, 
a distinct endeavour at putting amongst 
the ancestors as many renowned personages 
of antiquity as possible; if I remember 
rightly, even families who had for their 
first ancestor the fabulous personage 
Shing-nung mh = will be found in these 
records, while others adorn them with such 
names as Chu-kung A aS, Tsang-tsz > 

, ote. 

Dr. Eitel describes the Hakkas as being 
imbued with the restless spirit of vagabonds 
and rovers. This may be true as regards 
those Hakkas which Dr. E. has met with, 
but does not at all justify him in passing on 
the whole of them sach a sweeping judg- 
ment. If he had ever had an opportunity to 
observe the industrious, thrifly labourer of 


& G4, the wealthy trader of HL igi, the 
assiduous student of 13 Hed aie he would 
have corrected many of his notions about 
them. What would he say if a traveller 
in the West of the United States, having 
seen there a great many German immi- 
grants living as ‘‘ vagabonds and rovers,” 
were to write an article about the Germans 
and describe them as imbued with the same 
restless spirit ? 

All that Dr. E. has said in his article 
does not in the least shake my opinion that 
the Hakkas are Chinese de pure sang, and 


. have been Hakkas, i.e. immigrants, only 


since the end of the Chang Dynasty, when, 
for a period of 53 years, there were not less 
than 13 emperors of 5 different dynasties 
who consecutively had an ephemeral sway 
over China. During those times of trouble 
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a great number of Chinese emigrated into 
the South which, being more remote from 
the scene of the struggles, enjoyed a com- 
parative state of peace; and the descendants 
of these emigrants are the Hukkis of to- 
day. 

At the end of his article Dr. E. citing 
Mr. Mayers says; ‘“‘ wherever their clans 
have been intermingled with a Punti popu- 
lation they have been ousted and overwhel- 


med” while I have asserted quite the 
contrary. What Dr. E. says is true only 
in the one case to which he refers, and 
even there the Puntis only came victorious 
out of the struggle because the authori- 
ties of Canton threw their sword into the 
scale in favor of the Puntis. So long as 
they were left alone the Hakkas held 
their own though they were greatly out- 
numbered. 
Ca. Priton. 


THE MASTER OF HEAVEN.* 


As the readers of the China Review have 
been introduced to the Master of Heaven 
in Dr. Chalmers’s Essay on Taoism, they 
may not deem it uninteresting to learn 
something more about this ‘‘ divine ” Sor- 
cerer, and his descendants. He is no my- 
thical being or joss, as his assumptive title 
might lead one to suppose, but as much a 
living reality as the Emperor of China 
himself, to whom he is exorcist ‘‘ by ap- 
pointment.” 

According to the Annals of Kiangsi, the 
original Chang Tao-ling, or the first Master 
of Heaveu, was born on the 15th day of the 
first moon of the year of the reign of 
Chien-wu. His birth was mysterious. His 
virgin mother dreamed that a spirit from 
the Polar Star descended during her sleep 
and gave her a fragrant herb, called Heng- 
wei.+ On awaking, she found her clothes 
and chamber smelling of some strange 
odour, and to her surprise, she discovered 
that she was with child, whose birth took 
place on the aforesaid date, at the Zien-muj 
mountain in the state of Wu. 

The childhood of the progenitor of this 
line of exorcists must be passed over unno- 
ticed, as it is too full of the marvellous. 


. KE Tien-shih. t FE Fy {L. 
* 65 Tk At 


At the age of twenty, he had attained the 
extraordinary height of nine feet two 
inches; and the formation of his head 
would have been a study to modern phreno- 
logists. His eyebrows were heavy, aud his 
forehead broad ; his scalp was of a crimson 
color, while his eyes were triangular in 
shape, with green pupils. The frontal bone 
of his skull was long and elevated, the oc- 
cipital bone protruding very much. His 
beard and moustache were short and brist- 
ly. As to his arms they reached below his 
knees. Seated, he resembled a dragon, and 
when moving, a tiger,—two figurative ex- 
pressions for dignity and power. In fact, 
remarks the chronicler, his appearance 
sent a thrill of fear through one on behold- — 
ing him. The scholarship of this appari- 
tion, as he may be called, was as unequalled 
as his physiognomy was uncommon. He 
had read an unheard-of number of books, 
and the fame of his name had brought him 
hundreds of adherents. It should ulso be 
stated that he was a prognosticator of 
events. 

Serious trouble appear to have befallen 
the empire during the second year of Yung- 
ping’s reign (A.D. 60); and as the Em- 
peror was utterly at a loss as to the source 
or origin of the misfortunes then besetting 
the country, he called upon his ministers 
and scholars to write their judgment as to 
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the cause of the national calamity. Chang 


Tao-ling replied among others, and his an- ~ 


swer showed such wonderful powers of dis- 
crimination that the Emperor deemed it 
advisable to avail himself of his exceptional 
abilities. He accordingly appointed him 
to be governor of Kiang-chow. After serv- 
ing in the government service for some time, 
he resigned, and sequestered himeelf like a 
hermit in the Pei-mang* mountains, devot- 
ing his time to the discovering of the 
elixir of life, and in studying the art of 
witchcraft. 

The highest distinctions were offered to 
Chang by the Emperors Chang (76-89) and 
Ho (89-106), the former offering him the 
chief professorship, and the latter the tutor- 
ship and guardianship of the heir apparent, 
with the honorary title of duke of Chi; but 
neither of these positions would he accept. 

Taking his staff, he wondered through 
"Huai into the Po-yang district and on to 
the Dragon and Tiger mountain,+ where he 
compounded. the mystic pill. He also 
found sundry ancient records which em- 
powered him to regulate the destinies of 
the five sacred mountainst of China, and 
the calls, whereby he could summon all 
the devils and bogies at his command. 
Having learned that a certain part of Sze- 
chuen was sorely troubled with evil spirits, 
he set out on a journey thither, taking up 
his abode first at mount -Yang-ping, and 
then at mount Ho-ning. It appears to have 
been at the latter place, that the Supreme 
Being descended to earth, from whom 
Chang Tao-ling received in person his Di- 
vine Commission as Master of Heaven, a 
sort of phylactery, the three jade tablets, a 
double sword for the extermination of all 
demons, and his Magic Seal of office, called 
the Yang-ping Chih-tu Kung-yin, which pos- 


Ae ee ihe 
ra an in Huenan ; tH ity in Shan-si; ‘at 


in Hoenan. 


sessed the miraculous power of leaving its 
impression on a hundred sheets of paper, 
although but one had been touched. 

But the most marvellous power attributed 
to the Master of Heaven was that of be- 
ing omnipresent. For the more effectual 
subjection of evil spirits he established 
twenty-four sees, subsequently adding four 
more, making twenty-eight in all, to corre - 
spond to the same number of constellations 
at either of which places he could always 
be found. The miracles ascribed to this 
king of exorcists would fill a volume, but it 
is not intended to cite any in particular. 
Dr. Chalmers has told us how the Zien 
shih slew-a million devils with a stroke of 
his pencil, and then broaght them to life 
again, so all that we could say would be 
obscured by this feat. 

In the year 147, he removed to the Chii- 
ting mountains,* where he transferred his 
divine Commission as Master of heaven, 
the secret of his power of exorcism, his 
sword and seal, to his son Héng, charging 
him to hand these things down to his suc- 
cessors and to their posterity. His trans- 
lation to heaven took place from the Yun 
tai peak in Nanhung in Shansi, he having 
dwelt on earth for 123 years. Such isa 
brief account of the earthly career of the 
Master of Heaven. 

But rather than weary the reader with 
the charlatanisms practised by Chang’s 
descendants for about three-score genera- 
tions, it will be better to pass on from the 
Han to the present dynasty, merely noting 
en passant, that at the close of the Ming 
dynasty the then Master of Heaven was 
holding the distinguished, and we cannot 
Bay, inappropriate, position of guardian to 
the heir-apparent or child of the Son of 
Heaven. The dignity of this distinction will 
be more readily understood, when it is said 
that at the present time but few officials 
under the rank of Viceroy hold this ho- 


norary title. 
* Be ae LL. 
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.These hereditary cxorcists lost nothing 
of their power during the early part of 
the Tsing dymasty. Both the emperor 
Shun chih and Kanghi,—who, according 
to the sanguine missionaries of the day, 


were willing to embrace Christianity, re-~ 


garded the “ Muittre Celeste” with the same 
superstitious reverence, as their less en- 
lightened ancestors had done before them. 
The visits to Court or to the ‘Son of 
Heaven” as tho emperors title themselves, 
were continued throughout their reigns, 
and the sume pomp and honour was ac- 
corded to the masters as had been to their 
predecessor in office centuries ago. 

The title of the True Man conferred by 
some former monarch was confirmed by 
Shun chih, who furthermore gave the 52nd 
descendant a silver seal bearing this in- 
scription. ‘‘ The Palace of the Great True 
Man.”* To add to their honors the postal 
stations were ordered to treat this dignitary 
with the greatest ostentation on his return 
home, by affording him such facilities as 
only high state officials can command. But 
he never reached his destination. He died 
or was transfigured, as he had predicted in 
some enigmatical parable, at the Kiung- 
hwat monastery at Yangchow, where others 
of the same line “elected” to leave this 
world. 

Nothing adds so much to the fame of a 
temple or college as an imperial autographic 
dedication, and in this manner the emperor 
Kanghi consecrated the abode of the Master 
of Heaven. The locality was named Pi 
chény or Jasper City} and for the monas- 
tery he wrote a motto designating it the Pa- 
lace of Supreme Purity$ by which names 
they are known at present. Prayers offered 
at these shrines were supposed to meet 
with immediate response. 

As an illustration of the function of the 
Master of Heaven, the following extract 
from the annals will serve as an 
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example :— During the year 1707, the 
Tien Shih received the commands of his 
majesty to offer sacrifices at the five great 
Mountains* of China, and, while on his 


inission thither, to charm away the ghost 


of the white Sheep at Hwuny-chow, and to 
rid the Jury ting shen in the Ziti ‘hu (lake) 
of the Crimson Monkey which haunted 
that romantic spot, now familiar to every 
Shanghai sportman or excursionist. An- 
other goblin, culled the Lron Lock, the dread 
and terror of the bout people, as it con- 
tuined the key to the winds, was also com- 
manded to be got rid of by the subtle art 
of the magician. 
And now to pass on to the last decade. 

- The magical powers so successfully wield- 
ed by the Masters against supernatural be- 
ings, proved utterly unavailing against the 
unmistakcable long-haired demons of the 
‘‘ Heavenly King,” commonly known as the 
T‘ai-ping rebels. His incantations were 
now unheeded ; they feared not the mystio 
scroll, nor the sword that had destroyed 
invisible demons by legions; nay, not even 
the thundert which goes forth from his 
arm at his command, this even failed to 
terrify these incarnate demons. They ut- 
terly routed the troops of the Son of Hea- 
ven, and as they approached the palace of 


the True Man, he fled and ignominiously. 


concealed himself in the mountains, Here 
indeed was a celestial comedy acted by 
pseudo-divine actors. Such a travesty has 
surely no parallel in modern history ! 

The visits of the rebels did much to 
weaken the influenco of this king of exor- 
cists, but they were by no means the sole 
causes, as, long before their incursion bis 
authority began to wane. One can ouly 


- express the profoundest astonishment that 


his power should have lasted to the present 
day. 

The homage formerly paid to the Master 
of Heaven, says Pére Damicourt, writing 


* See ante. 
+ It is positively asserted that the T°ien shih 
can cause thunder to proceed from his arm. 
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in tho Annales de la Foi,* surpassed that of 
any European prince or pontiff. People 
verily strove to touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, and eveu gathered the mud and dust 
from under his feet as a preserver against 
evils. During the last century they lost 
the privilege of going to court, and this 
doubtless lessened their influence. They 
moreover became dissolute and depraved 
and fell deeply into debt. The one living 
in 1856, according to father Damicourt, 
was even more degraded, ‘a polygamist, 
a gambler, an opium smoker, in fact a 
man ruined with vices, and held in pro- 
found contempt by those who lived near 
him.” From those more distant he still 
receives money and presents; but the pa- 
lace of the True Man is no longer as 
celebrated as it used to be, and is fast fall- 
ing to ruin for want of repairs. 

As yet the reader has been left in ignor- 
ance as to the exact locality of this once 
far-famed temple. It is situated in the 
Dragon and Tiger mountain (/un9-hu-shan) 
which is about 27 miles to the south of the 
district town of Kwei-ki, in the department 
of Kwang-hsin, in Kiangsi. Two high 
peaks facing one another have given rise 
to the name of dragon and tiger, and be- 
tween these two will be found the palace of 
Supreme Purity. At the base of the hill 
are a number of monasteries occupied by 
priests, who live like monks and in celibacy. 
Facing the palace are the Pi-pa and other 
peaks; on the right is the Spirits’ Precipice 
with a stream of water winding round it, 
the Lily Pock, as it lies across it, forming a 
dam to the stream. It is a veritable place 
for spirits, says the narrator. The grate, 
when the first master refined the pill of 
immortality, is still shown, as well as the 
ruins of the terrace from whence he ascend- 
ed to the skies.| The temple has been en- 
dowed by different Emperors with thou- 
sands of mows of lund, and the credulity of 


* Vol. 2, XXX. 
+ It will be noted that the Annals give two 
different places as the site of his apotheosis. 


the people has done the rest to enrich the 
priests. But like their master they are 
corrupt and vicious, and their monasteries 
have fallen into a pitiable state of decay. 

Some sixty odd priests are employed in 
dispensing charms of seals and scrolls to 
the thousands who flock to the residence 
of the maitre celeste, to seek aid against evil 
spirits. For this alone they receive a con- 
siderable sum. The rich invite the master 
in person when their dwellings are troubled 
with ghosts, and occasionally the officials 
summon him to expel imaginary evils 
from their yaméns or the circuits of their 
jurisdictions. 

The Master of Heaven is married and all 
the Chang family enjoy that blessful state. 
Their costume is that of the people, but 
the master dresses as a mandarin of the 
fourth rank. 

Before taking leave of this charlatan, it 
will not be amiss to present the reader 
with a fac-simile of one of the scrolls, 
which are sold by the True Man and his 
disciples. It was obtained from the 61st 
descendant of the original Chang Tao-ling. 

The huge black scrawl (which is never 
twice alike) is not intended for our under- 
standing ; ghosts and goblins only can de- 
cipher it, and on them it acts as a potent 
charm, for they betake themselve off on 
beholding it:—at least, so the credulous 
natives freely believe. 

The seal, which is impressed with red 
ink in the original, and measures 4} inches 
square, is supposed to be the very same one 
that the Supreme Being handed to the 
first master, some eighteen hundred odd 
years ago. It bears six ancient characters, 
which in the modern style are represented 
BP 

The two large characters on the left sig- 
nify ‘‘ Master of Heaven.” Three thou- 


 gand odd cash were asked for this useless 


piece of paper, and as thousands of such 
charms are sold annually, one may form a 
pretty accurate idea of the income of this 
impostor. H. Kopscu. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHINESE LAW. 


Chinese Law, and its administration, like 
the language, literature, social customs, 
and whole civilization ef the Middle King- 
dom is an exceedingly interesting subject 
for investigation. We find everything so 
different and strange that there isa great 
temptation to look upon the ancient empire 
as almost belonging to another world. It 
is quite possible te exaggerate points of 
dissimilarity until the imagination forms 
ideas as foreign to China as China is differ- 
ent from the rest of the world. The fact 
is, and it should be recognised, that this 
great people in the extreme East have not 
been beyond the pale of Divine Providence. 
While the East and the West have been so 
far separated and mutually ignorant of 
each other, the Supreme Ruler has all the 
centuries past been working out his own 
wise purpose, and solving problems which 
have respect to the future of the world. 
The experience of every nation is alike 
the inheritance of all peoples who are to 
come after us. Not onc can say to another 
“‘T have no need of thee.” This philosophy 
of history is revealed by the pen of inspira- 
tion. We can study the subject in the 
sacred annals of the Chosen People and 
their relations with Egypt, Babylon, Greece 
and Rome; and these names are typical. It 
may not yet appear just what lessons are 
_ to be learned from China—but who that has 
given attcntion to the subject can doubt that, 
when the history of the world is written, 
very many pages will be given to this, the 
most ancient and populous of all countries? 


It may be premised that the very state- 
ment of the subject in hand takes for 
grantéd—in opposition to the popular im- 
pression of the masses in western lands—a 


most significant fact, and that is the exis- 


tence of lawin China. It implies a certain 
claim to civilization and remove from & 
barbarous and savage state. Where there 
is law—especially in a written code—and 
its forms are observed to any extent, in so 
far is there a shield thrown over society 
against anarchy and violence for the pro- 
tection of life and property on the one hand, 
and on the other hand isa barrier set up 
against tyranny and oppression. 

A consideration of the subject might 
be confined to the present time and to the 
practical application of the laws in the 
courts, but it will be best understood by a 
brief survey of the law itself and the ge- 
neral relation of the government or official 
class tothe people. Without such prelim- 
mary investigation it would be utterly im_ 
possible to attain any just or proper vicws 
upon the subject. We shall find abundant 
materials for infor mation as to many points, 
and while, as to others, it may be difficult to 
obtain the facts which are necessary for the 
formation of correct opinions, still greater 
difficulty will be experienced in understand- 
ing the facts gathered or explaining their 
true significance. 

It will be manifestly wise in taking up a 
subject like this to cnlarge the horizon— 
by taking into view distant regions and 
remote times. It will aid us in the forma- 
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tion of intelligent views if we transport our- 
selves back in imagination a few centuries 
to the scenes in which our ancestors 
moved. If instead of making the present 
state of the most favoured parta of Chris- 
tendom our standard of judgment, we 
bring to mind the superstitious practices 
ef our forefathers, we shall be compelled 
to moderate our feelings of indignation 
and surprise at many facts brought to our 
notice, and we shall be forced to confess a 
eommon humanity. How comparatively 
modern are the unjust laws found in the 
statute books of the countries of Europe, 
and what horrible persecutions were sanc- 
tioned under the name of religion to within 
& period almost to be remembered by men 
still living! We shall by no means be 
compelled always to disapprove or find 
fault, but may find much to demand our 
admiration and praise. 

Let us inquire briefly, What is Chinese 
Law? By whom isit administered? And 
what is the character of its administration? 
As to the question, What is Chinese Law? 
we can only glance at its History, Present 
Form, and its Fundamental Principles. 
There can be no doubt as to the great an- 
tiquity of the Chinese nation and civiliza- 
tion, but as regards the law as it exists it is 


comparatively modern. For instance a 


eareful and scientific investigation would 
establish the fact beyond contradiction that 
the Chinese law does not compare for a mo- 
ment either in completness or antiquity 
with that of the Jewish law-giver. While 
it may be said that the classics, especially 
the Shu king RK, are the source 
from which Chinese law is derived, it is 
said to have received a definite and formal 
existence about two hundred years before 
the Christian Era, when it was arranged 
in nine sections or divisions by Sui Ho 

Aff one of the chief officers of the Han } 

Dynasty. It is recorded of him that he 
was himself punished in accordance with 
the rules he had established, and thus 
illustrated in his own person his own 


508 punishment. 
date from the beginning of the T'ang 


work, It is said that even then: there 
was: no science of punishment. By this 
is doubtless meant that the several grades 
of punishment corresponding to the 
different grades of crime were not deter- 
mined, as one of the first Emperors of 
the present dynasty declared that in his 
own country there were but two punish- 
ments: for light offences, whipping—for 
more serious crimes, death. During the 
Wei Ji (A. D. 227) and the Tsin = 
(A. D. 265) dynasties, while there was the 
science, there were not fixed written laws 
These fixed written laws 


dynasty (A. D. 618), which was followed by 
the Sung je (A. D. 960) and the Yiian 
FU (A. D. 1280) dynasty. . 

The previous Ming gq (A. D. 1868) dy- 
nasty developed and enlarged these laws, 
adding to and taking away from them. 
Again from the laws were deduced the fixed 
usages. The present dynasty has only 
slightly altered the above by adding or 
taking away. These statements are suf- 
ficient to show that no great antiquity can 
be claimed for the laws as they are found at 
present. The copy from which the follow- 
ing notes are taken was published by Im- 
perial authority at Peking during the 6th 
year of the present reign, or in 1867. It is 
divided into 40 volumes, but is bound in 24. 
It is a copy of one issued during the 2nd 
year of Hien Fung [= Bae 1852. 

The work was translated into English 
near the beginning of the century by Sir 
George Thomas Stanton ¢London 1810) and 
into French by M. Felix Renourad de 
Saint Croix (Paris 1812.) It has thus been 
known to western scholars for many 
years and it has received high praise from 
those well able to judge. In opposition to 
2 wide spread opinion, it is certain that the 
present dynasty has not changed the cha- 
racter of Chinese jurisprudence. With 
a few insignificant exceptions in the matter 
of dress. and shaving the head, with wear- 
ing the queue, the Chinese remain very 
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much as they were under the rule of the 
Mings. The conquerors have been con- 
quered. The Manchus have adopted the 
Chinese civilization instead of imposing 
upon the Chinese their own manners and 
customs. The copy of the laws referred 
to commences with an introduction by 
Shiin Chih jE 1646, during his 2nd 
year. This is followed by two by Yung 
Ching iF who ascended the throne in 
1728, one by Kien Lung 8%, (%&, 1768 
and one by Kia K‘ing ee 1796. ‘These 
edicts are printed in red ink. They relate 
chiefly to new editions. Next in order are 
a number of pages containing memorials 
to the throne by officers appointed to su- 
perintend and report upon these revisions, 
and by the Board of Punishment, the last 
being dated in 1852. 

Next is an introduction by Sham Chi Ki 
WR x. 4 with reference to notes and 
explanations made by himself. It is dated 
in the 54th. year of K‘ang-hi, or 1716. 
Next is an Index of the 40 volumes. 
Following these are several pages of ex- 
planatory matter showing changes in ar- 
rangement, notes, &c. Another Index 
gives the subject of the 486 paragraphs 
or sections into which the work is now 
divided. 

Vol. 1,—Closes with a table explaining 
the technical sense of eight characters used 
in the work. 

Vol. 2,—Contains various charts and ta- 
bles showing the different penalties for the 
different grades of crime, amount of fine 
when the sentence may be commuted, dif- 
ferent degrees of consanguinity &c. 

Vols. 8, and 4,—Contain General Laws 
classified according to different grades of 
crime with corresponding penalties for 
each, according to the circumstances of 
the case. The divisions which follow cor- 
respond to the six Boards into which the 
government is divided:—1 Civil Office, 2 
Population and Revenue, 3 Rites and Cere- 
monies, 4 War, 5 Punishment, 6 Public 
Works. 


Vols. 5, and 6.—Civil Office: contain rales 
for the appcintment, promotion, degrada- 
tion and government of the various officials 
of the Empire. 

Vols. 7 to 14.—Population and Revenue: 
contain the laws which have reference to 
land, houses, marriage, granaries, treasuries, 
taxes, duties, debts and markets. 

Vols. 15, and 16.—Rites und Ceremonies: 
contain regulations with reference to sacri- 
fices, public ceremomes &c.—a very im- 
portant subject in the Chinese code. 

Vols. 17 to 21.— War: contain laws with 
reference to the Imperial Guard, the Army, 
Navy, Custom-houses, Stables, Express. 
This last is the government Post Office, 
and it is remarkable with what speed and 
safety the public dispatches are conveyed ; 


. but there is as yet no provision for the 


public. 

Vols. 22 to 85.— Punishment: contain laws 
with reference to pirates, robbers and other 
capital offences; assault, scolding, rules for 
bringing actions into court, receiving stolen 
property, deception, adultery, miscellaneous 
offences. Arrest of criminals at large; giv- 
ing sentence. 

Vols. 86 and 87.—Public Works: build- 
ings of palaces, temples, official residences, 
embankments. 

Vol. 88,—Is supplementary and refers 
to cases for which there is no special pro- 
vision, and as to the different ways in which 
the laws may be applied. 

Vol. 89,—Contains regulations with re- 
ference to the arrest of criminals. 

Vol. 40,—Contains directions for coro- 
ner’s inquests, &c. 

The laws as ebove described are printed 
on the lower half of the page ; notes and ex- 
planations are given in small type inter- 
spersed in the text. On the upper half 
of the page are printed Imperial Edicts 
which have been ordered as precedents and 
illustrations. On the margin above again 
are a few notes and references. 

The work is called the Laws and Usages 


of the Ta Tsing Fq py f4t HH. 
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It is important to notice the meaning of 
the terms employed. The fat is arule; 
the lut res has reference to the same as 
written. What is called Lai {ff has refe- 
rence to usage and custom, and the applica- 
tion of the original laws and enactments 
to special cases. These terms are often 
used in a loose manner. 

The fundamental principle of Chinese 
Law is, like that of the Chinese classics 
which are the source and foundation of it, 
the idea of the parental and filial relation. 
This sentiment of veneration on the part of 
the inferior for the superior is accounted 
sacred. It takes the place of religion. It 
is not confined to China but is found in the 
old Greek Philosophy. We have the same 
idea in the English language when we 
speak of ‘filial piety.” The government 
is constituted on the model of the family. 
Those in authority are parents, the people 
are the children. Connected with this 
general conception is the high idea that 
the Emperor is the minister or son of 
Heaven, and this fact is made manifest by 
the turning of the hearts of the people to 
him in acknowledgment of the call to this 
office. It is a beautiful theory, and has 
truth for its basis. This, the most ancient 
form of government, is the patriarchal. It 
is not only the original and historical form 
of government, but these principles con- 
tinue to the present day as the very ground- 
work of society in every land. There are 
relics of the past, evidences of the earlier 
ages, which may be discovered by an ex- 
amination of the strata of the earth’s 
surface. History is within the rocks and 
hills and valleys and mounds with more 
truth than in books. 
toms and languages of the present, like the 
crust of the earth, have embedded in them 
the whole life of the ancient world and the 
changes during the ages that have succeed- 
ed. We can trace corruption as well as 
progress. Beautiful theories are not always 
found carried out in their integrity in actual 
practice. What seems most beneficent, 


. the Chinese people. 


The laws and cus- 
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most gentle and lenient, as a system, may 
prove most injurious, most oppressive 
and severe in practice. We shall in the 
course of our survey find the doc- 
trines of the sages very far from being 
fully realized in the actual experience of 
The name of parent 
is made the excuse for arbitrary and tyran- 
nical government, where, instead of parent- 
al love, there are found in its place greed of 
gain and lust of power. The people are com- 
pelled to act their part of submission and 
service without being the objects of nur- 
ture and tender care, very important things 
are forgotten or disregarded, and the com- 
monalty are looked upon as “‘little worms” 
or “ant people”—terms of self-abasement 
required by custom and permitted by the offi- 
cials in Chinese petitions, and terms which 
alas! express but too truly the estimation 
in which the masses are held by those in 
authority over them! It is very easy to 
see that under these circumstances, if the 
government were strong it would be an un- 
mitigated tyranny. It isa happy circum- 
stance that it is weak. Strange as it may 
seem, weakness constitutes its strength 
within and without. Weakness is its salva- 
tion. In theory the Government is a des- 
potism—but practically it is almost as 
much democratic as despotic, and while it is 
not called a constitutional government, the 
Imperial power is in fact limited by many 
wholesome checks. These checks may not 
appear as chartered liberties forced upon 
the government, acknowledged and recorded 
with pomp, and with the seals and signa- 
tures of the Emperors, and yet they have 
been engraven upon the hearts of the people 
and they are facts which are not and 
cannot be disputed. The great forces of 
society like those of the material world 
are nicely adjusted so as to prevent a 
return to chaos. The people feel the 
necessity for the strong arm of the go- 
vernment for the protection of life and 
property, andthe government, on the other 
hand, feels the necessity of the good will 
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and support of the people, for its own 
existence and strength. 

According to the theory and principle 
as thus stated it is evident by whom the laws. 
are administered in China. The fountain 
of authority is the Emperor as the minister 


of Heaven,.and his appointment to office 


has the sanction of religion. But, as al- 
ready intimated, this authority is by no 
means exercised in au arbitrary manner. 
The theory has been greatly modified, 
especially by the peculiar system of literary 
examinations, which were instituted or 
rather assumed their present character 
about A. D. 600. This system has for its 
purpose the selection of the best scholars, 
the most intelligent and cultivated class of 
the people, into whose hands to entrust the 
administration of the laws. Whatever may 
be said of the imperfection and corruption 
seen in the practical execution and work- 
ing of the system, the theory is certainly 
entitled to high consideration. Great cre- 
dit is due to the Chinese nation for its 
invention, preservation through so many 
centuries, and the high place accorded to it 
in the actual administration of the govern- 
ment. It is wonderful to see in how many 
ways and with what jealousy they have 
established safe-guards against corruption. 
The systems of competitive examinations 
of late so much in vogue in western lands 
may perhaps, in some sense, be regarded as 
imitations; at any rate they show that 
the tendency of modern opinion is in that 
direction and in favour of the system. 

The results in China are certainly all 
that could be expected, for, from a Chinese 
stand-point the officials who owe their 
promotion to this system are men of cul- 
ture and ability. They possess more than 
any others, the respect and confidence of the 
people to a satisfactory degree, so that no 
change in this respect is desired. Indeed 
nothing is more popular, for it opens up a- 


venues of official distinction, with a few | 


insignificant exceptions, to all the inhabi- 
tants of the Empire. There is no aristo- 


cracy, no easte, no favoured class, but the: 
passing from one extreme of society to 
the other is a matter of continual occur- 
rence; and these facts act as a wonderful 
incentive to literary exertion, and serve 
to place intellectual culture in high: estima-. 
tion. With such a mode of promotion it is: 
plain that the Emperor is. practically a 
constitutional governor, and‘that so far from: 
being a pure despot he is’ subject to laws. 
and ¢ustoms which he is powerless to dis- 
regard. It is no matter of surprise that. 
during the past twenty years of political 
disturbance a large body of men have found: 
their way to office who. have no claim to: 
mental culture in the way of literary com-- 
position and knowledge of the classics—men: 
who have made themselves necessary by. 
their ability in the army and in other de- 
partments of the government, or who have- 
provided money in times of want. But the- 
whole current of Chinese thought and feel-- 
ing shews a desire to return to the normal: 
and ideal condition when the test for ad-. 
mission into the ruling class shall be the- 
honors of the examination halls rather- 
than anything else. They cling to the- 
doctrine that the pen. is. mightier than the. 
sword, that justice and righteousness are to» 
be preferred to everything else; and the 
grand mistake of the Chinese to-day istheim- 
pression that they are alone in this conviction. 
rather than that the whole of Christendom 
is immeasurably superior and far beyond! 
them in this very thing. They are in 
ignorance and there is no greater surprise- 
in store for the people of the Middle King- 
dom than this very fact, that the philosophy 
and morality and feligion of the Christiaw 
literature is as far above those of their 
ancient sages as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, or as the divine is above 
the human. The day cannot be distant, 
when, as they come to know the facts of 
Jesus Christ and his great apostle Paul, 
as well as of other names in sacred writ 
they will be forced to acknowledge it; and 
we may believe that the confession when it. 
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is made will be with pleasure unmingled 
with pain or regret, for the conviction will 
accord with the judgment of reason and 
the emotion of the moral nature. 

As to the principal subject before us, 
What may be said of the Administration of 
Chinese Law? it may be remarked, as al- 
ready stated, that there is a very important 
democratic element to be considered. The 
people are in many respects self governed. 
The villages, the clans, the neighbour- 
hoods and the guilds exercise an immense 
power. They have organization, they 
settle disputes, they impose fines, and 
sometimes even execute capital punishment. 
And then we have to consider in this con- 
nection that peculiar institution which is 
such a perplexity to many in treating of 
Chinese affairs. The question is often 
asked ‘‘Who are the gentry?” and it is 
important to know just what influence they 
exercise upon the administration of Chinese 
law. The question may be answered by 
saying that the gentry may be considered as 
the relics of the primitive patriarchal insti- 
tution. They are in the first place the 
fathers and grandfathers—the elders and 
men of influence by reason of the posses- 
sion of wealth and strong minds, who take 
their position in society by a kind of na- 
tural right, and in the very nature of things, 
without the need of any formal appoint- 
ment or election—and whose right there is 
no one to dispute; or should such a question 
arise as to the right, they are able to vin- 
dicate and establish the position against 
all gainsayers. These are the original 
gentry, and they are found in every com- 
munity in every country throughout the 
world. Next to them and superior to 
them are those members of society who are 
in possession of some kind of rank. If by 
purchase it is but little accounted of, but if 
by merit, and obtained through the regular 
channel, then it carries with it a great but 
undefined anthority. If, in addition to li- 
terary degrees, they have obtained official 
preferment, upon returning home to their 


native place they take a position among 
the gentry corresponding to their rank. 
The influence of the institution is very 
great but undefined. It may be very bene- 
ficial and it may be dangerous and it may 
be adpated to almost any circumstances at 

home or abroad. “Even in Hongkong fears 

have been expressed lest the managers of 

the Chinese Hospital if unchecked should 

assume an authority entirely opposed to 

the spirit of English law. 

The gentry are neither representatives 
of the people nor are they properly officials, 
but sometimes they appear as little different 
from the one, and sometimes as little differ- 
ent from the other. It isa fact that the offi- 
cials often make great use of the gentry, and, 
on the other hand the gentry rely much 
upon their influence with the officers of the 
government. It is the assumption of all 
classes and the profession of the gentry, 
that they are mediators between the people 
and the officials, and that they should take 
advantage of their positidn to prevent op- 
pression, and to redress the wrongs and 
abuses which may exist. They ought to 
take the part of the people, but that they 
do this is by no means always the case, 
and they sometimes act instead as the tools 
of corrupt officials. Whenever a league 
is thus formed it is to be expected that 
such an unholy alliance will be fruitful of 
evil, and the result is that the people are 
ground between them as by the upper and 
nether mill stones. After the rebellion in 
the Canton province in 1854, the next year 
the gentry acquiesced in the demand of the 
officials to seize and hand over for punish- 
ment all who were compromised in the 
movement. The gentry took occasion to 
aggrandize themselves, and the story of the 
extortion and oppression which grew out 
of it is enough to make the hair stand on 
end. The measures taken were such as were 
at least well calculated to make rebellion 
odious. Much has been heard of late about 
obstruction in the way of trade in the interior 
and at the new treaty ports along the coust, 
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of heavy exactions and monstrous charges 
which amount to little less than absolute 
prohibition, upon goods as they pass along 
by extemporized stations. It is certain 
, they could not exist for a day except as the 
result of this unnatural union of the gentry 
with the officials, and the profits are not 
intended to pass beyoned the pockets of 
those who succced in establishing the 
new order of things. It is not generally 
of such a character as to be permanent, but 
only lasts so long as their forced friend- 
ship can be preserved. It is often the case 
that when the pressure becomes consi- 
derable the standard of revolt is raised, the 
ministers of oppression are brought to 
terms, and the grievance is redressed. 

It is unnecessary to speak particularly 
of all the civil and military officers of dif- 
ferent grades in the Empire, for by far 
the greater part of the administration of 
Chinese law is in the hands of the dis- 
trict magistrates. They exercise jurisdic- 
tion in most cases, and they are called 
par excellence ‘the parents of the people.” 
The residences of these parental officials 
are the scenes of a great part of the litiga- 
tion which exists, and the tendency during 
the past few years has been to increase 
their importance; in consequence of the 
rebellion their power to execute capital 
punishment has been greatly extended. 
These chicf officers of the district in Chi- 
na are the real judges of the people. In 
their offices are found in miniature what 
correspond to the six’ great Boards into 
which the government is divided, above 
referred to. The magistrate is at the head 
of a very extensive establishment. Here, 
more than any where else, may be seen 
the genius of the Chinese people, the nature 
of the Chinese law, and the mode of its 
administration. It is quite bewildering to 
think of this official’s responsibilities. A 
vast amount and variety of business is 
under his control, as judge in common 
and criminal law, and he is also responsi- 
ble for the quict of his territory. He 


collects taxes. He has soldiers under 
him. He has charge of tbe literary 
examinations and is expected to act as 
critic. He is indeed a kind of man of 
all work, to whom all below are subject 
and upon whom all the superior officials 
may call for all sorts of service. He might 
well be an object of compassion, were it not 
evident that he has plenty of help, that he 
enjoys his honors, and has trained experts 
of every kind, on every side, to give him 
advice as to how he may safely steer 
through the dangerous places he has to 
pass. And we know, and he knows, that 
he is not alone; but all around, above and 
below is the same system of responsibility, 
and even his powerful superiors are in 
the same predicament as himself. All are 
watched with argus eyes for opportunities 
of making game of them in case of mistake. 

What is to be said of the administration 
of Chinese law, as seen in the courts, may 
be included under the following heads. 
1, Mode of. entering complaints. 2, Mode 
of arrest. 8, Giving security or bail. 
4, Trial. 5, Appeal; and 6, The character 
of the punishments. 

There are fixed days in every month set 
apart for receiving complaints or petitions. 
or, as we might call it, bringing suit. The 
papers are not prepared by what we can 
term professional lawyers, and yet theirs is 
@ very important office; perhaps these per- 
sons might be called ‘amateur lawyers.” 
They are considered very disreputable peo- 
ple and are in bad odour with the officials. 
As in the profession of medicine there is 
no course of study required, or diplomas 
given by any universities, and as the state 
makes no provision to recognize the doc- 
tors, so it is with that of law. But 
there is no want of shrewd fellows who 
obtain large practice. There are many 
quacks and pettifoggers. Any one may try 
his hand. The games are very simple 
and as a general thing it is more a matter 
of consultation with friends than any 
formal application to a professional “ limb 
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of the law.” Tho papers or documents pre- 


sented have in the first place to receive the . 


seal of the ti-po Sat (R. This is the very 
lowest name on the list of Chinese officials. 
He is generally a sorry looking specimen 
and often looks more like a beggar than an 
official, and yet he is a very important per- 
sonage. It is in his person that the of- 
ficial class seems to come in real contact 
with the people. These ti-pos are the 
small nerves from the government which 
are lost in the mass of the people. Their 
dignity is not offended by free and un- 
constrained intercourse with the vulgar herd 
and yet they are real officials and have a 
name and place in the office of the dis- 
trict magistrate. Like all the rest the ti-po 
pays for his dignity and authority. He 
has @ great variety of matters to look af- 


ter like his master the district magistrate. . 


He is at once the servant of the officers 
and the people, a kind of ball kicked back- 
ward and forward between the two classes. 
He often has to suffer corporeal punishment 
when he reports to his superior without 
giving satisfaction. Every ward of the 
city of Canton is under the jurisdiction 
of one of these agents‘of government. He 
is supposed to know all the inhabitants, and 
is in a measure responsible for its quiet 
and good order. In oase of any theft or 
petty disorder he is called upon and reques- 
ted to make things right. He acts as con- 
stable, arrests guilty parties, and hands 
them over to the district magistrate. 

The seal of the ti-po serves to authen- 
ticate the party and the officer thus testi- 
fies as to his residence etc. When the peti- 
tion is presented it is not handed direct to 
the Magistrate, but passes first through 
several hands, and is copied before it reaches 
its destination. By the regular routine 
the charges are not excessive but exceed- 
ingly moderate. There are certain cases 
in which it is permitted to appeal directly 
to the magistrate either by going to his 
office or by handing him the petition as ho 
passes through the street. But it is only 


in cases of enormous crimes. In all com- 
mon matters it would be a breach of law. 
In cases where haste is required the peti- 
tion may, by the payment of extra charges 
be presented at any time, and fees are sup- 
posed to help the docnment along at every 
turn. When one of the gentry or a woman 
is the complainant the case is conducted 
by proxy, generally by a servant of the 
family, but sometimes by a paid agent. 
Should the case be lost the chief will be 
obliged to appear in person. When the 
magistrate has examined the case he hands 
it to that board in his office to which it 
belongs. The defendant is summoned, 
and ordered to appear. In most cases the 
defence will be sent in as soon as possible 
after it is known that suit has been brought, 
and this document follows the same road 
as the petition already spoken of. The 
complainant must appear but it is not com- 
mon for the defendant to appear if he can 
help it. The police are ordered to arrest 
him, but he pays an undefined sum, accord- 
ing to the importance of the case and his 
own wealth, to be excused and the police 
report that he cannot be found. He may 
repeat the transaction many times if he 
chooses to pay for the privilege, but of course 
this kind of trifling has a limit. It is un- 
derstood on all hands and winked at up to 
a certain point, as a part of the game in 
which all parties are trying to overreach 
each other; and it is one source of re- 
venue to the police, who pay a round sum 
for the opportunity of putting their fingers 
in the government pie. 

Criminals are often arrested by the gen- 
try and handed over to the magistrate for 
trial and punishment with the proofs of 
guilé cr reasons for suspicion. In cases 
where the guilty parties are unknown or 
have escaped, the local officials are often 
held responsible and are ordered to pro- 
duce the offenders under a threat of de- 
gradation if they fail to do so. In cases 
of serious crimes these officers often pay 
large sums to hush up the matter or offer 
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rewards for the arrest of the guilty parties. 
Sometimes the gentry are accounted res- 
ponsible, seized, and held as hostages until 
the real culprits are delivered up. Not 
long since the highest official in the Can- 
ton Province declared that he had given 
orders for the destruction of a large village 
if a notorious offender was not delivered up 
for punishment. The villages and their 
neighbourhoods are in one sense “ cities of 
refuge.” Soldiers and the police seldom 
enter them to arrest any one without first 
consulting the local gentry. 

When the parties arrested plead ‘ not 
guilty” they may seek for security or bail 
among the gentry. If they can secure the 
good offices of their friends they may be 
released, but it is a serious offence to give 
security for a real offender, and “the party 
giving bail is responsible for the appearance 
of the defendant in case of fresh charges. 
This custom of referring matters to the 
gentry is a very important matter in the 
administration of Chinese law. The guilt 
or innocence of parties is left to be decided 
very much by their natural protectors, their 
own relatives and friends. If they refuse 
to give security for them the chances are 
that the case is a very bad one. 

What is called the trial of offenders in 
China is very different from the normal 
and popular idea of court proceedings in 
western lands. There is a certain amount 
of corruption in the administration of jus- 
tice in lands called Christian, and the rule 
often appears to be: keep the case in court as 
long as there is any money in it, and after 
that clear the docket as soon as possible. 
But laying aside the question of corrup- 
tion, the whole mode and spirit of judicial 
action in China are directly opposed to 
western conceptions of justice. Instead of 
assuming innocence as 8 basis, the defend- 
ant, as already explained, is supposed to be 
guilty. He is allowed no counsel, any more 
than a parent would think of admitting an 
advocate for his son who had offended him. 
The only lawyer in the case is the expert 


in the employ of the magistrate, and his 
business is to protect the judge without 
reference to the defendant. The object of 
the trial is not primarily to decide whether 
the party is guilty or not, for that is as- 
sumed, but to force confession and decide as 
to the nature of the crime and its proper 
punishment. Confession is considered ne- 
cessary in order to a settlement of the case. 
Persistent denial adds turpitude to a man’s 
guilt. He is like a naughty child who will 
not acknowledge his guilt to a parent 
who has the proofs of his crime in his 
hand. So he must be confined and tor- 
tured until he break down, and make a 
clean breast by telling all his misdeeds and 
gives the names of all who have been asso- 
ciated with him. It is just as it was when 
torture was used in the days of Philip IT. 
by a paternal government to discover guilty 
confederates. As in these dark days the 
defendant is dragged as a criminal before 
the judge and forced upon his knees. He 
sees before him the magistrate in stern 
dignity. Shouting at him with loud voice, 
on each side are the police with the instru- 
ment of torture. There could hardly be a 
more refined system of intimidation. The 
man is questioned and cross-questioned 
and accused in such a manner that it would 
be almost a miracle if he did not involve 
himself in contradiction. His answers are 
written down. His language must be that 
of a child to his parent and most respectful, 
or he may be accused of contempt of court, 
a most serions offence everywhere but 
particularly in China. There is a fearful 
dilemma before him. If he confess, his case 
is settled, and he suffers the penalty. If he 
persist in denial, he is given over to the 
tormentors to be tortured. The modes of 
torture are very many and very severe. , 
They are recognized in the code, but are not 
particularly set forth as are the punish- 
ments proper. They are left to each official 
very much, and are not fixed by statute. 
The case is hard enough, but it should be 
remembered that guilt is assumed, the 
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man’s own friends have abandoncd the case, 
and no one can be found to give bail for 
him. 

Of course there is no such thing as trial 
by jury, and it is by no means certain that it 
would be a boon to the people. It might 
serve only to introduce more temptations 
and create more occasions for corruption. 
The masses of the people without doubt 
would prefer to trust themselves in the 
hands of the magistrates rather than to 
any twelve of the common people. The 
fact is the Chinese have not confidence in 
each other, and the whole tone of public 
opinion is not sufficiently high for many of 
the institutions which distinguish christian 
lands. 

The right of appeal is recognized and 
constantly exercised from lower to higher 
courts, from district to department, and in 
order through the grades of provincial of- 
fice up to the Governor General and Viceroy, 
and thence to the authorities of the ad- 
joining provinces and to the capital. Fre- 
quent illustrations are to be found in the 
Peking Gazette, but, as in other countries, it 
is rather as an exception that the decisions 
of the lower court are reversed. 

There are many reasons why the Chinese 
should shun the courts. There is not 
only the consideration of the great expense 
attending litigation and the uncertainty of 


obtaining justice, but it is a principle of: 


Chinese law that if the complainant fails to 
make out his case against the defendant 
the relation of the parties may be changed 
and the individual bringing the action be 
punished for the crime which he has failed 
to prove against his fellow. But passion 
does not listen to reason and there is no 
lack of law cases, and it is by no means 
always justice that is sought when ap- 
peal is made to the officials. It is more 
often a desire to gratify the passion for 
intrigue and to make use of rank and 
money to remove out of the way obsta- 
cles in the path of ambition. The first 
question which arises in the mind of a Chi- 


naman when he hears of # case in law is 
sure to be, what influence can the parties 
bring to bear, instead of anything as to the 
real merits of the case or the truth of the 
facts alleged. The law, at least as regards 
its equitable element, and justice, are alto- 
gether secondary considerations and the 
people have learned by every-day expe- 
rience that professions of justice are often 
employed to hide injustice, in that the law 
is an oracle giving ambiguous utterance, 
which may be construed to mean thts or 
that as the judge may elect. 

With reference to the punishment and 
penalties inflicted in the administration of 
Chinese law it may be remarked that there 
is a strong conviction in the minds of all 
classes that extreme severity is neces- 
sary. The population is so great and its 
morals so bad that nothing else will avait 
for the protection of society against vio- 
lence; and neither life nor property would 
be safe without the quick and severe punish- 
ment of offenders. No voice is heard pro- 
testing against the practice of torture. A 
very partial examination of history will 
shew, however, that in this respect China, 
like all the rest of the world, has advanced 
in the line of progress towards more merci- 
ful and enlightened views on this subject. 
The ancients were much more cruel than 
the modern world, and China in no excep- 
tion. 

The punishments as described in the 
code are of four kinds viz: 1, Beating with 
large and small bamboo; 2, Banishment of 
two varieties, one having reference to time 
the other to distance; 3, Strangling 4, De- 
capitation. These are prominent in the 
statute, but many other punishments have 
been allowed, showing much refinement in 
cruelty, and very cold blood. It isa subject 
which it is hoped the readers of the China 
Review world prefer to have tonched 
upon very lightly. Any one who has a 
taste for horrors may find gratification by 
investigating the modes of torture and 
punishment as fonnd in the history of 
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China, and ina more moderate degree by 
inquiring into the customs of the present. 
There is a very elaborate system by 
which in certain cases fines may be sub- 
stituted for other punishments, but it is 
very seldom that fines are paid in com- 
mutation at present. The custom is only 
common among the people as a relic 
of an older usage. Murders, however, 
are often not reported when money is 


paid to hush up the matter; and acci- 


dental injuries are made the occasion of 
demanding money. Imprisonment in itself 
is not regarded as a punishment, and as for 
the subject of prison discipline such an idea 
has not yet even entered into the dreams 
of Chinese statesmen. There is a curious 
custom of punishment by proxy. For 
instance, according to the letter of the law 
certain trivial offences have penalties at- 
tached to them and the form is observed. 
There are people who make a living by sub- 
mitting to corporeal punishment; for a few 
cash they bare their bodies for the stroke 
of the bamboo. It is said also that the 
present emperor has had many a whipping 
through the backs of his schoolfellows and 
playmates. 

There seems to be a notion somehow that 
the majesty of the law is best preserved by 
stern severity; and there can be no doubt 
that conscious weakness and absolute cow- 
ardice often lead the government to adopt 
severe measures for the suppression of 
disorders. The penalties against any cri- 
ticism of officials and all offences com- 
mitted by the lower against the higher 
grades of society are exceedingly severe. 
The taking of the life of aninferior bya 
superior is a vory trifling affair, hardly 
worth notice; but to lift an arm against 
a superior is an altogether different matter. 
A father may kill his child or a husband his 
wife with little fear of serious consequences; 
but let the relations be changed, and the 
blood will freeze at the recital of the pro- 
bable result. It is a blow struck at the 
life of the state and the whole power of the 


government must be invoked to suppress 
the spirit of insubordination. The Chi- 
nese government sets up a claim of infalli- 
bility which is not to be so much as ques- 
tioned by the people; absolute submission 
is the key-note of the tune which is piped 
in the ears of the masses, and they are ex- 
pected to dance to the music. They must 
not discuss the public policy, any more 
than children the absolute commands of 
their parents. 

Itis justly a matter of wonder to those 
who study the subject, and greatly to the 
praise of Chinese law and its administra- 
tion, that there is so little superstition con- 
nected with it. There is no want of supers- 
titious practices in the daily life of the 
people, but it is contrary to the whole spirit 
of the law so that the courts are compara- 
tively free from its pollution. 

The subject may be illustrated by a few 
facts which are brought forward, not as ex- 
ceptional cases or as extraordinary curiosi- 
ties of the administration of Chinese law, 
but in order to present, if possible, a few 
chapters of Chinese life, and give a little 
insight into the practical working of the 
Chinese law. 

There is a story now in the mouths of 
the people of the city of Canton which 
whether true or not is evidently possible 
and it is probably not without foundation. 
It is to the effect that during the prelim- 
mary examinations which decided who were 
to be admitted to compete for the second 
literary degree, a high official returned from 
Peking to his native province, and through 
one of the chief of the gentry sent in the 
names of eight of his friends to the Liter- 
ary Chancellor i. with the request that 
they might be admitted. One was that of 
his son-in-law, who, upon being requested to 
write an essay, was found utterly incapable. 
After the publication of the first list about 
600 names were added and it is commonly 
reported that several tens of thousands of 
taels was paid for the privilege. This 
statement illustrates two facts: that the 
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people believe in the existence of corruption 
and that every man of rank has a host of 
followers who hide under the wings of his 


protection, and expect favours from him of. 


the most extraordinary nature. 

The older residents of Canton will re- 
member the circumstances connected with 
the trial and execution of two noted per- 
sonages about eleven years ago. They 
were called To-pat Ki) J\ and Chéung- 
shun $j. The first was an adopted 
son of the Governor General at that time, 
Lo-shiing-kwong ii = HL. These two 
individaals each in his own sphere had 
usurped an altogether exceptional and 
undue authority in this province. Secret 
information was conveyed by the gentry 
to the Central Government, through their 
friends holding office at Peking, and 
an Imperial Commissioner An Tun Shu 

= was sent down, accompani- 
ed by one Ting Yat Cheung JT Ff 
3. The latter has since become distin- 
guished as one of the most enlightened of 
Chinese officials and is Governor of the pro- 
vince in which Shanghai is situated. The 
Imperial Commissioner was an old gentle- 
man with great pretence of, and probably 
entitled to the praise of, high integrity. 
There were many stories of the extreme 
simplicity of his manners. He came sud- 
dently and almost incognito and after a 
short time established his court. The of- 
fenders were brought to trial. All their 
wealth and influence were of no avail for 
them. The Viceroy was obliged to hold 
his peace while his favourites were sacri- 
ficed before his eyes. ‘They were condem- 
ned to death and their property was confis- 
cated, the whole arrangement being most 
heartily approved by the people. One can 
hardly refrain from thinking that their irre- 
gularities were purposely winked at, that 
they were suffered to fatten for slaughter, 
left as leeches to fill themselves upon the 
body of the State, to be squeezed for the 
benefit of parties on the look-out for such 
game. 


oe 


During the year 1858 there was great 
excitement throughout the Empire, and for 
a long time the Peking Gazettes were filled 


‘with Memorials to the throne and Imperial 


Edicts with regard to an instance of corrup- 
tion connected with the literary examina- 
tions at the capital. A Mongol, Pak Tsun 
+4 BSA one of the highest officials of the 
Empire, and a member of the cabinet, was 
appointed chief examiner. He was found 
guilty of the strange crime of giving a 
degree to one of his servants, a person 
quite ignorant of letters. The Emperor 
felt compelled, when the affair came to 
light, but with great: professions of reluct- 
ance, to punish this high official with the 
extreme penalty of the law. He was ex- 
ecuted, and a large number of his associates 
were degraded and punished, with the 
evident intention of making a strong im- 
pression upon the nation Orders were 
given for the important documents of the 
case to be published in future editions of 
the Laws, as a precedent and example for 
the future. 

Rumours of strange events in the Im- 
perial Family are not infrequent. Court 
scandals arise which are, perhaps, not always 
without foundation. It will be remembered 
that Hien Fung tee the father of the 
present Emperor died while absent from Pe- 
king. Itis reported that one of the uncles 
of Prince Kung, Tun Wa jee & was found 
involved in dangerous schemes, and at the 
head of a powerful party which threatencd 
the existence of the Government as then 
constituted. It was a most delicate matter 
to manage and happened ata most critical 
time. One of the younger brothers of 
Prince King was deputed to arrest him, 
which he succeeded in doing by a stratagem 
and taking him when offering sacrifice. 
The offender was brought to trial, found 
guilty and executed, and his party was 
overthrown. 

About four years ago, so the story goes, 
improprieties of a very serious nature 
were discovered within the precincts of 
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the palace, in which one of the eunnchs 
bore a prominent part. This eunuch 
was a great favourite of the Empress 
dowager, and at that time she held the 
reins of power with a masculine hand. 
Her favourite could not be reached except 
by stratagem, which was accomplished 
by having him sent away, ostensibly upon 
an important mission to a distance; or- 
ders being secretly conveyed to the 
local officials iu the Shangtung province 
that he should not be permitted to return. 
It was an easy matter to catch him in the 
net into which he ran. He was brought to 
trial, found guilty, and executed at once, the 
matter being so arranged that his powerful 
mistress was compelled to hold her peace 
and forbear to revenge the affront to her- 
self. 

Very many customs look like levying 
black mail. They are the general habit. 
A scholar, for instance, who is successful in 
obtaining his degree, pays to his professor 
a fixed sum, but that is not all. Before he 
gets his diploma, so to speak, he pays a 
Bqueeze in amount corresponding to his 
rank. So every officer sent to his post 
pays at each turn an undefined sum to 
every one to whom he is indebted for any- 
thing. It is not called by any such name, 
but calling it a present does not change 
its character from that of an imposi- 
tion! But it is the general custom, so 
no one can complain. The one who plays 
his cards best is the best fellow. The 
salaries are inadequate and to all intents 
the government is pledged to corruption 
almost as much as if it were in the code. 
Indeed it is worse, for it would then be 
controlled. 

Any discussion of this subject would be 
manifestly incomplete without calling atten- 
tion to the Censors—officers peculiar to the 
Chinese Empire, whose business itis to bring 
to the notice of government all abuses and 
errors which may be found in the adminis- 
tration of Chinese law. It is the duty of 
these officers to find fault, even with the 


Emperor himself. Of course great freedom 
of speech is allowed, and bitter things are 
said, but they are not permitted to have 
unrestrained license, and they are often 
brought to account. It might be expected, 
(and it is true) that much of what they 
write is full of hypocrisy, a mere 
form “full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing,” bat on the other hand it is often 
admirable and to the point. The institu- 
tion makes up, in a measure, for the want of 
that free discussion of public matters found 
in the newspapers and reviews of the west. 
Itis peculiar as coming, not from un-official 
sources, nor from the opposition, but from 
members of the government; but it is for 


. their interest to make out a good case and 


bring the attention of the government to 
some realabuse. It brings them before the 
nation, and the system does in fact con- 
stitute an important check and safeguard 
against oppression and tyranny. 

It would be difficult to say just how much 
corruption there is in the administration of 
Chinese law, or to declare what is the real 
chance of obtaining justice by appealing to 
the courts. The words of Shakespeare are 
doubtless but too true: 


‘*In the corrapted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law,” 


and yet it would be wrong to deny that 
practically there is much protection afford- 
ed to life and property, and many other 
countries whose people are called Christian 
and affect to despise the ‘“‘heathen Chinee” 
are really more guilty in the sight of hea- 
ven ! We have no reason either to institute 
comparisons unfavorable to the present as 
compared with the past, but rather to ac- 
knowledge improvement. The truth is bad 
enough without exaggeration, and China 
should not be held up as remarkable for a 
bad preeminence in this regard. It should 
be kept in mind that the law itself is of a 
high order in many respects; that they who 
administer it are an educated and picked 
class. There are many checks to oppres- 
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sion, the officials and gentry are all mutual 
spies upon each other, and the people do 
not fail to make their voice heard in many 
ways. The government is weak; the ordin- 
ary taxes and duties are exceedingly light. 
They would of necessity be much increased 
under a strong government In cases of 
alleged oppression our views might be 
much modified if we could hear both sides; 
and we could feel more sympathy for the 
victims of heavy fines and confiscation did 
we not have reason to believe that the 
wealth in question is often gathered by 
illegal means, and that there have been 
persistent efforts to defraud the govern- 
ment of its just dues. In most cases, if 
the facts were known, it would be seen that 
these same victims were only receiving 
their real deserts. They have been engaged 
in gambling, and have put life and pro- 
perty at stake, and they have no right to 
complain when they lose. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the propor- 
tion of crimes which are really brought to 
the notice of the government is very small. 
The government in practice is for the 
benefit of the official class, rather than for 
the masses of the people, according to the 
theory of the ancient classics. As already 


remarked the people are very much self- | 


governed, and those who administer the 
laws are very often the willing instruments 
of oppression. 

It is evident as the result of this investi- 
gation in regard to the administration 
of Chinese Law that the facts do not 
call for extreme praise or blame. Two 
pictures might be drawn—the one all 
bright and the other all dark, and in 
a certain sense both would be true as 
having facts for the substance of the light 
and shade; but both would be entirely false 
if viewed alone. The total depravity of 
the Chinese Government is not so intense 
as to afford no bright spots. The two 
views should be placed together or mingled 
as one in order to a just representation. 
The administration of the laws is the very 


best index by which to judge of the cha- 
racter of any people, and for Caina may 
be suid to be just what might be expected 
in the case of such au ancieat, populous, 
shrewd and literary, but heathen people. It 
would be contrary to the teacning of all 
philosophy and history to look for anything 
either better or different, and the facts are 
in wonderful accordauce with the declara- 
tions of the sacred classic of Christendom. 
The governinent is like the people, and is as 
good as they deserve or are able to appre- 
ciate. Could we look into the hearts and 
homes of the people in their daily life, and 
read their secret history we should doubt- 
less find on a small scale and in miniature 
just the same intrigue and oppression as 
we find in the Imperial Family at the 
capital, and in the courts through the pro- 
vinces. We should find the same compli- 
cated machinery of wheels within wheels, 
scheming and falsehood, dodging back and 
forth, and spying each other, in a game 
which would seem almost ridiculous did we 
not know it was all in dreadful earnest, in- 
volving in its issues not only the rise and fall 
of families but even life and death. It must 

be admitted that the government, like the 

people, prefers, in all its relations within 

and without, the byeways and crooked paths 
of intrigue to the open road of plain deal- 

ing. The beautiful ideal of Chinese law 
and morality as found in the classics and 
the national code, is found sadly wanting 
when pat into practice, on account of the low 
moral tone of the nation. It fails to meet 

the requirements of the world as it exists 
in an erring humanity. What is wanted is 

the stiff back-bone of the old puritan—high 
moral principle; and there is no hope of 
anything better for China until a reform is 
brought about by the clevation of the body 
of the people into a higher plane of national 
life by the power of Christian faith. 

The character of the administration of 
Chinese law affects very materially the sub- 
ject of exterritoriality or that provision in 
the Treaties with foreign powers which 
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gives the Consuls jurisdiction over the 
members of their several nationalities. It 


is a question of great delicacy and no little . 


difficulty; but it can hardly be expected 
that foreign governments will give up this 
principle of the treaties with China, Japan, 
and Turkey until the administration of law 
in those countries, is brought more into con- 
formity with that of Christendom. Those 
who aspire to an honorable place in the 
family of nations should of course them- 
selves consent to the usages and customs 
of modern times, as in good society none 
are admitted who disregard the rules of 
propriety. It would not be difficult to ar- 
range all these matters, if there were a de- 
sire to conciliate on both sides; but so long 
as China in any way sets up an insane and 
foolish claim of superiority, just so long 
should the treaty powers listen to no 
request to yield the provisions of previous 
engagements. It is but the dictate of 
common sense that the great powers should 
look carefully to the protection of the lives 


and property of their citizens, and we may 
say that in these days the strong nations 
of Christendom are truly called of God to 
take measures for the peace of the world. 
By uniting together they can do as they 
list in the great cause of human progress. 
It is surely for some great purpose that 
they hold authority, and it must be that in 
a certain sense they are found worthy. 

The question is often asked what can be 
done in case of the persecution of native 
Christians? Of course the character of 
the administration of Chinese law is an 
important consideration. It would be well 
to define as clearly as possible the position 
of the treaties upon this point. It is very 


easy to see that persecution for change of 


religion is quite possible and that it would 
be very difficult to interfere on behalf of 
native Christians, thus persecuted. They 
may well excite our sympathy, if we can 
do nothing to help them, but it is to be 
hoped that such persecution will soon be 
counted as belonging to a former age. 
Lex. 
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(From an unpublished History of the Province). 


* # # # While the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were seeking, by every means in their 
power, to establish and extend commercial 
relations with China, S. Francis Xavier 
was prosecuting, with extraordinary suc- 
cess, his missionary labours in Japan. 
The high esteem in which the sages of 
China were held by the Japanese inspired 
Xavier with a determination to attack the 
error at the fountain head. He therefore 
left Japan for Goa, where he hoped to ob- 
tain assistance enabling him to mature 
some plan by which he might enter China. 
On his way from Japan he touched at the 
island of Shang-ch‘uan, and there met a 
wealthy and devout Portuguese merchant, 


J. Pereira, to whom he explained his views 
and desires.* The burning zeal of Xavier 
inspired Pereira with a wish to join in an 
enterprise which appealed to his devotion 
as a Catholic and to his instincts as a man 
of commerce, and he promised every as- 
sistance that his money, his influence, or 
his vessels could afford. Passing on to 
Goa, Xavier proposed to the Viceroy of 
Portuguese India that an official Envoy 
should be sent to China to initiate friendly 
relations, to obtain the release of certain 
prisoners, and to provide for the mission- 
aries of the Church the moans of enter- 


* Huc. Christianity in China, etc., 1, 29. 
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ing the country. The Viccroy sanctioned 
the enterprise, and appvinted Percira as 
Envoy.* So far all had prospered, and 
brilliant hopes were entertained of im- 
portant results—rcligious, political, and 
commercial—from the mission. But, on ar- 
riving at Malacca, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment quarreled with Pereira, forbade the 
embassy and detained the ship which con- 
veyed it, on the ground that it was necded 
to defend Malacca ftom a threatened at- 
tuck on the part of the Malays. Xavier 
produced his credentials as Papal Nuncio, 
hitherto kept in reserve, and threatened 
the Governor with the terrors of excom- 
munication if he should continue to op- 
pose him in his mission.t But even this 
was in vain. The Governor remained in- 
exorable alike to menaces and prayers, 
and the only concession obtaincd was, that 
a vessel should bo allowed to convey Xa- 
vier to Shang-ch‘uan, while Pereira re- 
mained at Malacca. Xavier accepted the 
condition and sailed for Shang-ch‘uan, 
where he hoped to find some means of 
entering China. He was warned that im- 
prisonment would surely follow, but he was 
not to be dissuaded. In prison, he said, 
he would have Chinese fellow-prisoners. 
These he might convert, and, though his 
life would pay the forfcit, he would leave 
behind him in these first Christians a 
band of missionaries who would propagate 
through their native land the faith which 
he might only be permitted to plant.t In 
a letter to Percira, on whose ultimate com- 
ing to China as Envoy he confidently 
counted, he says, “If, through Divine fa- 
vour, any way is opencd to me of entcring 
China, you shall find me there in one of two 
lodgings, either a captive in the dungeons 
of Canton, or in Peking preparing for your 
arrival.’’§ 


* Hue. Christianity in China, ctc., 11., 50. 

t Ibid, 80. 

¢ Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Riegra- 
phy, 152. 

S Venn, Life of Xavier, 244. 


The Portuguese who were trading at 
Shang-ch’uan vehemently opposed Xavier’s 
design of penetrating into China. They 
feared interruption to their trade, and ap- 
pear to have had but little sympathy with 
the rapturous enthusiasm of the Saint. 
But Xavier was not to be deterred. Many 
years had passed away since the voice of 
Loyola had been heard on the banks of the 
Seine, urging the solemn enquiry ‘‘ What 
shall it profit?” But the words still rung 
in Xavier's ears, and were repeated by him, 
though in vain, to his co-religionists at 
Shang-ch'uan.* They refused their aid, 
and sailed away with thcir ships and car- 
gocs, leaving him no means of crossing 
even the narrow channel that separated 
him from’ the mainland of China. They 
left him destitute of sheltcr and food, but 
not of hope.{ Ic tricd to find a vessel to 
convey him across the strait. A Cantonese 
merchant promised him a passage in a 
junk, manned only by persons in whom 
confidence could be placcd. He was to 
remain a few days in the merchant’s house 
in Canton, and then to commence his 
labours as best he might.t But the mer- 
chant deccived him, and never returned. 
And now his earthly toils and projects were 
to cease for ever. ‘‘The angel of death 
appeared with a summons, for which since 
death first entered our world, no man was 
ever more triumphantly prepared. It found 
him on board the vessel on the point of 
departing for Siam. At his own request 
he was moved to the shore, that he might 
mect his end with the greater composure. 
Stretched on the naked beach, with the 
cold blasts of a Chinese wintor aggravating 
his pains, he contended alone with the 
agonics of the fever which wasted his vital 
powers.”§ He was found thus dying, on 
the 2nd of December, 1552, by some Por- 

* Stephen. Esouys in Lcclesiastical Biography, 
OF Tid, 158. 

* Hue. Christianity in China, m1., 32. 

— Stephen, Essrys in Meclestiastical Biography, 

93, 
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tuguese merchants who had remained after 
the ships had Icft. A rude shed of bam- 
boos was put up to shelter him, and thus, 
in sight of the land he had yearned in vain 
to convert, with no friends to soothe his 
last moments or hold up to his expiring 
eyes the image of a crucified Redeemer, he 
dicd, exclaiming, In te, Domine, speravi, non 
confundar in aternum !* 

Three years after Xavicr’s death, a Do- 
minican friar, Gaspard la Croix, cntered 
China, and thus inaugurated missionary la- 
bours. He was, however, soon driven out, 
though not before his labours had mct with 
some success.t About this time (1552- 
1560), the island of Shang-chu’an was de- 
serted in favour of Macao.t 

Hitherto, all prosclytising cfforts had 
failed, for “the Portuguese and Spanish 
merchants were opposed to the extension 
of a faith which their flagitious conduct so 
outrageously belied,”§ Xavier had died 
disappointed at Shang-chu‘an, ‘ thwarted 


* Stephen. Essays in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, 153. 

t Hac. Christianity in China, etc., 11., 35. 

{ Fernéo Mendez Pinco. Peregrinations, 
quoted by Ljungstedt, Alucao and Chinu, 83. 

§ ‘* Not long before, as one of my order was 
preaching to some honest infidels, a merchant 
just returned from Manila came in; he began a 
discourse concerning his voyage and trade, and 
said ‘I'll go no more to Manila, but to Japan I 
will. One reason is, because at Japan there are 
more commodities to lay out my money upon. 
Another, because the people of Japan are better 
than those of Manila.’ Those who were in com- 
pany before fixed their cyes upon the Father, who 
they knew came from Manila, for the iuerchant 
knew him not. ‘I was quite out of countenunce’ 
(said the religious man to me) ‘and as cold as 
ice; I returned home without the least courage 
or heart to prosecute what I had begun.’ I could 
make many reflections apon this pussaye, let it 
suffice at present that, in the judgmcut of a 
heuthen, the Christiaus of Manila are worse than 
the infidels of Japan. * * * All we Missioncrs 
say, it is God’s special Providence that the Chi- 
nese don’t know what is dono in Christendom, 
for if they did, there would be never a man 
among them but would spit in our faces. It has 
been sufficiently observed and declared that none 
are converted in those parts where they converse 
with our people, that is at Macao, and Manila ; 
and if it happens any one does, he proves so bad, 
it were better he had never been baptized.” 
-- Churchill's Cdleetion of Trevels, London, 
1704, Vol. 3., Chapter xu, p. Ox, 


in his plans by the untoward opposition of 
his countrymen there.” But the efforts 
were continued. 

No sooner were the Portuguese cstablish- 
ed in Macao, than a Bishopric was in- 
stituted and a Jesuit mission founded.* 
For many years, all aticmpts to enter 
China were rigorously repressed, and mis- 


sionary labours were confined to the limits 


of the Portuguese settlement. In 1579, 
Michael Raggiero, a Neapolitan, arrived 
there. He at once commenced the study 
of Chinese, was joined in the following 
year by a kindred spirit, Mattoo Ricci, who 
was born at Ancena in the same year that 
the great Apostle of the Indies, S. Francis 


- Xavier, had died at Shang-ch‘uan.t To- 


gether Ruggieri and Ricci qualified them- 
selves for the work before them, and at 
length an opportunity was afforded them. 
The Viceroy of the two Kwang, then resi- 
dent at Shao-ch‘ing, summoned the Gover- 
nor of Macao and the Bishop to appear 
before him. It was held that it would be 
both impolitic and undignificd for these 
Officials thus to place themselves in the 
power of the Chinese, and, by a stratagem 
more astute than honourable, it was agrecd 
that instead of the real civil and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, Ruggieri should act the 
part of Bishop before the Chinese Viceroy 
and a minor civil functionary that of the Go- 
veruor.{ ‘The ruse was adopted, and docs 
not appear to have been detected. Rug- 
gieri’s knowledge of Chinese stood him in 
good stead. The Viccroy reccived him 
well, enquircd as to his objcct in living at 
Macao, and sent him back to cnjoin on the 
city the neccssity of conformity to the laws 
of the Empire. A new mission, with costly 
gifts of Luropcan curiosities, was sent 
shortly after, and Ruggicri ultimately ob- 

* Of course I do not mean to assert that these 
were the first Christian Missions to China. But 
I cannot discover that the Nestorians or the 
ae of the ldth Century cver camo to 


fF iluc. Christianity in China, u., 38, 
~ Ibid, ., 39, 
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tained permission to take up his residence 
in Shao-ch‘ing. In 1589, he was assigned 
a residence in a Buddhist temple, and pur- 
sued his studies and his labours in the 
garb of a Buddhist priest. A little later, 
he was joined by Ricci and the newly csta- 
blished Christian mission appeared to be in 
favour both with the authorities and the 
people. Bnt complications and misunder- 
standings arose. A change of Governors 
brought about a change of policy, and for 
a time the Fathers were compelled to 
return to Macao. But the whirligig of 
fime brought round better fortunes: 
They were recalled to Shao-ch‘ing’ and 
given permission to choose a site and build 
a house.* A spot outside the east gate 
of the city, and near the river bank{ was 
selected, and here the first Christian mis- 
sion house in China, since the Nestorians, 
was built by Ruggieri and Ricci. At first, 
they were offered a Buddhist temple, 
then building, in which to perform their 
devotions, and on their protesting that 
they could not worship in an idol temple, 
the Viceroy, with comprehensive indiffer- 
ence, enquired, ‘‘ What matters your reli- 
gion? The temple shall be built, and you 
may put in it any god you like.”{ <A small 
chapel was, however, built; treatises on 
the Christian doctrine were written and 
printed in Chinese, and Ricci drew maps, 
constructed mathematical instruments, 
eelestial spheres, etc., and presented them 
to the officials, Their influence increased. 
Ruggieri accompanied a high official to 
Hangchow, established a Mission there, 
and converts of high rank and great influ- 
ence were added to the Church. Trouble, 

* Huc. Christianity in China,.11., 53. 

+ The traditionary respect of the native Chris- 
tians has preserved the memory of the spot, on 
which, at the present time (1872), stands a hand- 
some square tower, commanding a fine view of the 
surronnding country, with the river’s reaches 
winding into, and being lost among, the high hills 
ef Kwang-si. 

$ Huc. Christianity in China, é&c., 11., 58. 
Nihil admodum refert: fanum extruemus; in 


tllud deinde quas volueritis deorum effigies in- 
ferte, Trigaalt, lib. 1, p. 164. Not unlike the 


however, came to Ricci and his mission 
from an unexpected quarter. At one of the 
feasts given. by Imperial orders, on occa- 
sions of rejoicing, to aged men, the doings 
ef the foreign priests, and the strange 
doctrines that were being promulgated 
came under notice. A memorial against 


.such innovations, which were regarded as 


being certain to bring disasters to the 
state, was presented to the Viceroy, in 
which if was urged: that the priests had 
merely come to:spy out the secrets of the 
land and that their presence: was ominous 


of misfortune. * 


Ricci defended himself most adroitly and 
with success, but, though silenced for a 
time, the leaven worked, and in 1590 the 
missionaries were expelled from Shao- 
ch‘ing, and at length, by way of compro- 
mise, obtained permission to reside at Shao- 
chow Fu in. the- north of the province. 
Here Ricci bought land, built a: house, and 
occupied himself in translating. Euclid’s 
Elements into: Chinese. In. 1595,+ he 
passed northwards, whither the limits of 
this history forbid our following him. 

About 1606, the Chinese began to regard 
the Portuguese at Macao much as Sinbad 
the-snilor must have: regarded the old man 
of the sea who sat so pertinaciously on his 
shoulders. Rumours of projects of con- 
quest and annexation were freely spread 
abroad and received colour and support 
from the lawlessness and rapacity which 
had characterised the Portuguese first- 
comers. It was said that Portugal had 
determined to attempt the conquest of 
the Empire;{ that Macao was being for- 
tified and stored with arms; and that 


reply of an English Prime Minister of the last 
century who told a deputation of some new sect 
that, ‘‘if they conld get their d—d thing estab- 
lished he would vote for it!” 

* Thid, 11., 85. 

+ Ibid, 11., 103. 

t One of the early Governors of the Philip- 
pines, Francesco de Saude, asked authority from 
the King of Spain to conqner China. In reply he 
was recommended to he less ambitious and to 
keep peace with surrounding nations. (Bowring 
Philippine Islands.) 
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a Jesuit, Father Cattaneo, was to be ap- 
pointed ruler of the conquered country. 
His partisans and captains, it was said, 
were already spread over the country, en- 
listing adherents in the interior, and oc- 
cupying posts of great strategic import- 
ance. The excitement among the Chinese 
resident in Macao rose to a great pitch. 
A Portuguese church was pillaged and set 
on fire, whereupon the official residence 
of the Chinese officer in Macao was sack- 
ed by way of reprisal. ; 
Placards were posted up representing Fa- 
ther Cattaneo as a pretender to the throne. 


He had visited the principal cities, it was - 


said; he knew all the routes and passes ; 
was acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, and only waited the 
arrival of a great fleet from Europe to 
undertake active measures in conjunction 
with his allies, the Malays and the Ja- 
panese. The Chinese, in alarm, began to 
desert the place. The exodus that ensucd, 
left, in a few days, no inhabitants save 
the Portugucse and their Negro slaves. 
The panic spread to Canton. War junks 
were armed; levies of militia called out; 
and, with a vicw to the better defence of 
the city, all houses in the river suburb 
were levelled to the ground. All traflic 
ceased, and Macage, dependent on the main- 
land for supplics, was reduced to great 
straits. A humble embassy was sent to 
Canton to represent to the Viceroy how 
far they were from cntcrtaining designs 
of conquest, and at length a Chinese of- 
ficial ventured to visit and inspect. He 
was invited to examine Father Cattanco’s 
house—the Jesuit College—and ascertain 
for himself that it was not an arscnal filled 
with munitions of war. ‘‘Sce here,’ said 
the Father, pointing to his books, ‘ these 
are the arms with which I intend to sub- 
due the Empire.” The Chinese official 
was then led to a room where several 
seminarists were engaged in silent study. 
‘‘ Here,” said Father Cattaneo, “is the 
army that is to fight under my command, 


and aid me to mount the Imperial throne.” 
Farther cnguiry convinced the ofticer that 
the rumour was groundless, and the in 
vasion a mere fable; warlike preparations 
were therefore laid aside, and commercial 
relations resumed. 

But to carry on the narrative chronolo- 
gically. We left it at the year 1573, when 
the Chinese barricaded their Portuguese 
tenants into Macao. Two years «after 
(1575), two Spanish Angustine friars land- 
ed on the coasts of Kwang-tung, having 
come on from Manila with a Chinese na- 


_val officer who had pursued a pirate thi- 


ther. They were courtcously reccived, 
and sent to Shao-ch‘ing, then the Viccre- 


_gal residence, where they hoped tho fuct 


that the Spaniards had expelled the pirate, 
though they bad not effected his capture, 
would have secured what they wanted, 
namely trade, intercourse, and liberty to 
preach. Buf timeo Danaos et dona ferentis 
was rapidly becoming the maxim of the 
Chinese Court, and, after an honourable 
captivity of some wecks, these ecclesiastics 
were quictly sent back whence they came. 
In this year or perhaps in 1580, a party 
of Spanish Franciscans from Manila suc- 
cceded in entering China in a small junk, 
and even penetrated a considcrable dis- 
tance up the East River. But here they 
found themselves in a pitiably helpless 
state, unable to speak the language, and 
exposed to the treachery of such inter- 
preters as they could get. After long de- 
lays, they followed in the track of their 
Augustine predecessors, sadly back to 
Manila. And inthe same year an embas- 
sy sent by the Governor of that colony, 
much against his own judgment (and he 
had tried to dissnade the Franciscans), by 
order of Philip II of Spain, was driven on 
the northern shores of Kwang-tung. The 
Envoy and his suite were imprisoned by 
the local officers, and then sent to Canton, 
where they were imprisioned again. They 
were at last released, and returned to Manila. 
The great success of Ricci and his col- 


—a 
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leagues in the north of China began to 
arouse the fears of the Court, where suspi- 
cions were probably entcrtaincd, that the 
new subjects held their fealty as due to 
the Pope of Rome rather than to the Kkm- 
peror of China. Accordingly, in 1617, 
all the missionaries were ordered to depart 
to Canton, and from Canton to leave Chi- 
na. Dr. Williams, whose account of the 
Jesuit missions is, especially for a Pro- 
testant, exceedingly fair, remarks that 
this decree, liko may subsequent ones, “re- 
ceived just as much obedience as the mis- 
sionaries thought expedient to give it; 
and properly too (!); for if they were not 
disturbers of the peace or scditious they 
ought not to have been sent out of the 
country.”* This astonishing position is at 
any rate opposed to some perhaps ex- 
ploded ideas of the founder of missions, 
S. Paul, as to the obedience to be rendered 
to heathen magistrates.{| The Chinese had 
shewn, mildly, but firmly and unmistaka- 
bly, their determination to exclude foreign- 
ers. They cannot be accused of cruelty or 
barbarity in carrying out their policy. 
Even the execution of Perez, if it ever 
took place, was a thousandfold countcr- 
balanced by the atrocities of the infamous 
Portuguese buccaneers, by whoin, be it 
well remembered, the example of violence 
was set. Except in this one excusable in- 
stance they had treated foreigners with 
courtesy, but (as many European States 
have done to mauvais swets in our own 
times) for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness conducted them beyond the frontiers. 
The Jesuits were in China as the result 
of a pertinacity not all undeserving of 
praise, and of their presuming on the 
weakness of the Executive. When they 


* Middle Kingdom. 1. 402. 

+ Vide Romans. xur. 1-7. It must be re- 
membered also that S. Paul could and did claim 
his rights, wherever he went, as a Roman citizen. 
But the Jesuits in China had no rights whatever, 
except those of humanity. The civis Romanus 
sum formula, so dear tothe ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’ party, 
was available where Rome had jurisdiction, not 
where she had none, 


received distinct orders to go, religion, 
morals, and good faith should have bound 
them to obey. Besides, they were distur- 
bers of the peace, as Dr. Williams him- 
self sufficiently shews in the sequel. 

The tide of invasion would seem not to 
have threatened Canton until 1637, when 
the Emperor Shun-chi sent three generals 
to subjugate Hu-nan and Kiang-si and from 
thence to enter the two Kwang. But, on 
their first entrance into Kwang-si, they 
were met, according to Du Halde, by an 
army of Chinese Christians, under Thomas 
Kiu and Luke Tchin—the former the 
Viceroy of the two provinces—and entirely 
routed. The successful Chinese sct up 
one of the remaining Princes of the Ming 
dynasty as the leader of their hopes. A 
Christian eunuch, with the very un-Chris- 
tian name of Pan Achilles, was his chicf 
counsellor, and a Jesuit named Kofiler a 
prime mover in his Court. Tho delighted 
ecclesiastics christened their protegé the 
Constantine of China, and hastened to send 
off a mission of fealty to the Pope* For 
atime, the Chinese cause seemed to pros- 
per, especially as a diversion was created by 
Chéng Ch‘éng-kungt one of the most not- 
able Chinese of the age. This chieftain’s 
futher was a servant at Macao, a Christian, 
baptized by the name of Nicholas. In the 
course of trade with the Dutch and Span- 
iurds he became exceedingly rich, and 
eventually was master of the most powerful 
fleet in the Chinese scas. He was induced 
to submit to the Manchu, who largely re- 
warded him, but he left the fleet in the 
hands of his son, the Chéng Ch‘éng-kung 
mentioned above, who now proceeded to 
harass the coasts of the newly-gaincd Man- 
chu territory to no small degree, whilst a 
rebellion in the more nothern province also 
gave Canton some respite. 

Macao was brought near to its deserved 


* Du Halde. English Ed. of 1736, Vol. 1., 481. 
t Fa) BK YY. by some inscrutable Por- 


tuguese orthography, Koxinga. 
t Du Halde, 1., 452. 
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extermination by the order of the Manchu 
Government for the devastation of the Coast 
in 1662, but the Jesuit Adam Schaal, then 
at Court, used all his inffuence to protect 
the saintly place, and thus the inhabitants 
of Macao were exempted from removal, but 
were prohibited from carrying on any kind 
of commerce. The Portuguese were na- 
turally unwilling to resign a trade so lucra- 
tive. By craft and bribery their vessels 
still navigated the seas, until at length 
cnergetic measures were taken by tlre Can- 
ton officials. Force was threatened and 
even attempted. Seven Portuguese ships, 
trading in disregard of the prohibition, 
were seized and confiscated with their car- 
goes. Ina memorial against the mission- 
aries presented to the throne about this 
time, it was charged against them, among 
other things, that Adam Schaal had thirty 
thousand troops concealed at Macao, and 
intended for tho invasion of China. The 
charge obtained ready credence. The bar- 
rier gate was closed, and opened only twice 
a month for purchases of provisions. The 
Chinese servants, handicraftsmen, and 
tradesmen were withdrawn. But still the 
Portuguese held on. Large sums of money 
were expended in corrupting tho Chinese 
officials, and at length, an appeal was made 
to the Viceroy of Portuguese India, by 
whom, in 1667, an envoy, Emanuel de Sal- 
danha, was sent to Canton in the name of 
Alphonso VI. Saldanha was detained fif- 
tecn months at Canton, and at length set 
out for Peking in a boat, “ qui portoit ban- 
derolle avec cette inscription, Cet homme 
vient pour rendre homage.” Du Halde, who 
regards Macao as the residence of the 
saints, speaks with some enthusiasm of the 
embassy, which he says, ‘“ was received 
with honour and did not a little contribute 
to establish the Portuguese nation in the 
possession of the city of Macao;” but the 
result would appcar not to havo answered 
the expectations of its promoters, for the 
senate of Macao shortly afterwards solicited 
the King of Portugal not to intercede again 


with the government of China on behalf of 
Portuguese trade. 

Canton and Macao formed convenient 
entrepots for the priests of various orders ; 
but the main strength of the Jesuits was 
concentrated, perhaps wisely, on Peking, 
their deeds at which placo are-chronicled 
at some length. But in the provinces the 
amount of work. done could not have been 
small. We hear of a church at Fatshan* 
not far from Canton, consisting of ten. 
thousand persons, which has. vanished and: 
left not a single trace behind. The story 
of “the Constantine of China,” if only the 
half be true, shews also:the influence the 
Church of Rome had attained. This was 


-now the third proselytising movement made 


on China.+ The first, Buddhist, had an. 
enormous, and the second, Mahometan, a 
sufficient success. The third was destined’ 


to be a disappointing failure; for when the: 
earlier missions came to-these shores there: 


was not witnessed thesad and shameful spec- 
tacle of one man proclaiming that this was 


the right Buddhism or Islam, as the case: 


might be, and another crying, No this! and’ 


cursing him by all his gods. Ina word, the- 


ministration of what all modern mission- 


aries would call error came as.a gospel of 


peace; the ministration of what all claim: 
as truth came as a gospel of strife and de- 
bate.{ The land was soon torn by theolo- 


' gical hatred. And thus it was that in 1654 


* Davis, 1.,23. The Cantonese pronunciation 


ot this name ( hy Sin) as given above, has 
» 


become historical. The place has lately won an 
unenviable notoricty for turbulence, anti-mission- 
ary, and anti-foreign, tamults. 

+ I neglect the Nestorian preaching for rea- 
sons given before. 

t ‘‘ From the manuscript report he (tbe Em- 
peror) had perused, relating to the Jesuits on 
their expulsion, and from many old Chinese 
authors, he was induced to believe that the Chris- 


tians were more quarrelsome and irreconcilable- 
than any other men ; and he wished to introduce: 
a few of the first-rate zealots among the Tartars. 


to sow division and animosities, and to divert 
them hereafter from uniting their tribes against 
him.” W.S. Landor, Imaginary conversations. 
The Emperor of China and Tsing-ti. Vol. 11, 
p. 117. Landor's satire is litéle more than sober 
truth. 
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all missionaries wore ordered to Canton, 
preparatory to thcir final total expulsion.* 

The rock on which the Roman Church 
split was this. The Jesuits, . pcreciving 
that they would find the prejudices of the 
Chinese all but unconquerable, sought 
to lay the foundations of their work very 
gradually. They declined to interfere 
with the worship of ancestors till they 
could at least reckon on sincere worship of 
God. They permitted a very considerable 
license to half-convinced heathenism, nor 
did they insist on the presence of women 
at services, nor the observance of what 
some persons in China still call ‘‘the sab- 
bath.” In short, thcy tried to follow the 
process by which, as far as can be learnt, 
every country in Europe was Christianised. 

Had they been lect alone, and had they 
learnt, as they might have done, to pay lit- 
tle regard to the Pope and much to the 
Empcror, China might possibly have been 
a Christian nation at this day, educated in 
ali European knowledge. But they were 
troubled, as the Church of Christ seems 
ever doomed to be, with red-hot zealots 
and impracticable bigots, men who were 
determined that the infant communions 
should run ere they could walk, that the 
early converts should be teachers when 
there was need to teach them the first 
principles of the oracles of God. Such 
formed one part of a conference of priests 
assenibled in Canton in 1665, to take order 
for the further spreading of their faith ; 
and, though this immodcrate party would 
seom to have been awed into some sort of 
common-sense at the meeting, as appears 
from the articles unanimously voted,t no 
sooner was the pressure removed than 
schism and intolerance were again let 
loose. The succeeding squabbles resem- 
bled very much those which have just 
distracted England as to Public Education, 
and shewed plainly cnough that the most 


* Du Halde, 1., 490. 
t Vide Middle Kingdom, 11., 390, or Chinese 
Repository, 1., 437, 


pitiful needs of humanity will never per- 
spuade secturics to forgo their crotchets 
nor induce in a mixed assembly of such ono 
single grain of sclf-denial, wisdom, or mo- 
deration; Whatever be the crazc; whe- 
ther microscopic, as an adhesion to bap- 
tism by immersion or othcrwise ; fanatic, 
as Protestant hostility to Rome, or vice | 
versa ; oY cynical, as a scorn for all religion 
whatever; no consideration will induce the 
bigot to dismount his hobby. The crooked, 
meanwhile, is not made straight, nor the 
rough places plain; but what is that whilst 
he can rave out his “theory of irregular 
verbs ?”* From this time Chinese Catholi- 
cism began to decline. Robert Browning, 
in that greatest of modern poems, The Ring 
and the Book, makes his Pope touch upon 
the secret of Christian failure. 
‘‘ Five years since, in the Province of Fo-kien, 
Which in China as some people know, 
Maigrot, my Vicar Apostolic there, 
Having a great qualm, issues a decree. 
Alack ! the converts use as God’s name, not 
Tien-chu, but plain Ticn, or else mere Shang-ti, 
As Jesuits please to fancy politic, 
While say Dominicans, it calls down fire, 
For Tien means heaven, and Shang-ti, Supremo 
Prince, 
While Ticn-chu means the Lord of heaven: all 


cry, 
‘‘There is no business urgent for despatch 
‘* As that thou send a legate, specially 
‘‘ Cardinal Tournon, straight to Peking, there 
‘¢ To scttle and compose the difference.” 
So have I seen a potentate all fume 
For some infringement of his rcalin’s just right, 
Some menace to a mud-built, straw-thatched farin 
0’ the frontier, while inside the mainland lie, 
Quite undisputed, far in solitude, 
Whole cities plague may waste or famine sap : 
What if the sun crumble, the sands encroach, 
While he looks on sublimely at his ease ; 
How does their ruin touch the empire’s bound ?”’ 


Adam Schaall was at this time high in 
Imperial favour, and was charged with the 
compilation of the annual almanac, and the 
assignment of dies atri and dies wbi in the 
calendar. The ill-timing of a day for somo 
funeral rites was made the handle of a 
charge against the whole body of mission- 
aries, who were charged with treasonable 


* * Alas it is piteous, but how can we attend 
fo the scarcity of grain till we have perfected our 
theory of irregular verbs ?"" Carlyle, History of 
the Lreuch Revolution. 
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and sinister designs against Imperial au- 
thority, as well as with disobedience to 
Imperial commands. Schaall and three of 
his companions were retained in Peking, 
probably because it was held impolitic to 
scnd away men who had resided in the 
Inner City: but the others, to the number 
of twenty-five, were despatched to Macao, 
travelling, in the depth of the northern 
winter, overland. They were six months 
and twelve days in reaching Canton, hav- 
ing suffered great hardships en ruute. On 
arrival they were brought before the Vice- 
roy, who received them with much kind- 
ness, and treated them with great liberality. 
‘‘'The Governor twice sent us two hundred 
and fifty ducats in silver,” says one of tho 
number. ‘It was a noble alms, and well 
timed for us; who would imagine a heathen 
should be so good to us?” 

In 1658, Dominick Fernandez Navarette, 
a Spanish friar of the Dominican order, 
came to China from Manila. He passed 
some time at Macao ‘in the service of the 
Christians he found there, learning the 
Chinese language, reading their histories, 
studying the points in controversy among 
the missionaries, and thoroughly qualifying 
himself to give a just account of that 
mighty monarchy.” From the pen of this 
traveller we have an accurate, tolerably 
impartial, and intclligent picture of the 
Canton and China of the time. There is 
but little of the odium theoloygicum to be 
found in his record, and few books of 
modern travel are as interesting and in- 
structive as that of the Spanish friar, The 
circumstantial account he gives of his 
entrance into Canton; the civility with 
which he was treated; and the safety with 
which he travelled, have sufficient intcrcst 
and significance in the present day to be 
worth transcription :—* 


‘*When I declared J would go into China, the 
whole city was concerned at it; and there was a 


ne 


* Compare Macaulay’s description of the dan- 
ger and difliculty attendant on travel in Scotland, 
History of England, Vol, t., chap, 111. 


layman that said, I ought to be. stopped, for the 
general good of others. I was obliged to them for 
their love and many favours. Having no know- 
ledge of that vast kingdom, I was necessitated to 
have recourse to them that had, for directions how 
to travel. They gave me written instructions very 
willingly, but I found the contrary by experience. 
The paper specitied the provinces of China as far 
as Tartury, without mentioning any city, town, or 
village, as if a man should direct another how to 
travel from Madrid into Germany, and should 
write, you must go into Catalonia, thence into 
France, so into Flanders, etc. This did not 
discourage me; I took a Chinese, who spoke 
a little Portuguese, agreed with him, and ordered 
our affairs to set out. I used all my endeavours 
tv goas far as Canton with another missioner, 
who was to build a church in that metropolis. 
He and his superior promised I should, and that 
they would give me timely notice. I was ready, 
and expected to be called upon some days, but 
they never performed ; perhaps they could not be 
as good as their words. The other went away, 
and I remained somewhat bafled, but not out of 
hopes. I found an infidel, who conducted me 
with a very good will, and for a small charge. I 
considered by myself what difference there is 
betwixt the sentiments of God and man. A 
catholic priest aud missioner would not take me 
along with him, and God ordered that a gentile 
and idolater should carry me, and use me with 
all the respect in the world. Some Tartar sol- 
diers went in the same boat, who carried them- 
selves very civilly towards me. 1 was destitute 
of all human dependence and was the first that 
ventured among those heathens in this nature, 
and openly: Which father Gouvea of the society 
often admired, and declared as much in my hear- 
ing. So that all the missioners who had entered 
China till that time, either did it privately as the 
Frauciscans and those of my order, or else under 
the protection of some mandarins, or as mathema- 
ticinns and those of the society. It was certainly 
a special goodness of God towards me, otherwise 
it could not have been done. 

‘“ As soon as we were out of Macao, we came 
to an idol temple the heathens have there, and as 
we past by it, tle sailors offered their sacrifice, 
and performed their ceremonies for obtaining a 
good passage. Macao was never able to remove 
that eyesore, and yet they boast they are lords 
of that island. In two days, we came to the 
metropolis of Canton. I was astonished to see 
that prodigious city. We ran up the river under 
the walls; they extend almost a league and a half 
from east to west. I spoke something of this 
city in the first book. 

‘“When I went hence I was assisted by the 
black soldiers who were christians; they were 
very uncivil to me, they stole from me fifty pieces 
of cight, my church-stuff, and otber small things. 
I was upon my guard against, the infidels, but not 
against christiaus, which was the cause this mis- 
fortune befel me, which I found out twenty-four 
hours after, when I had sailed some leagues; I 
made some enquiry, but to no purpose, so my 
sufferings began. 

‘* In the metropolis I found a black, who made 
a practice of baptising all the children he met in 
the streets, and had done so to many. There is 
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no doubt but all that dy’d in a state of innocence 
were saved, for he baptised them well. I blamed 
him for it, but know not whether he was the bet- 
ter. I sailed up the river nine days with three 
Tartar soldiers, and declare it, they could not 
have been civiler though they had been good 
christians. I was astonished at their courtesy, 
calmness, and good behaviour. All that way I 
hever gave any man the least thing, but he re- 
turned some little present ; and if he had nothing 
to return, there was no persuading him to accept 
of a morsel of bread. This is the general cus- 
tom throughout the kingdom. I came to the 
river of the watering engines I mentioned in the 
first book. 

‘| travelled afoot for want of money, where 
there was no river. One day I went upa vast 
hill, which tired me very much; on the top of it 
was a good house, where soldiers lay to secure 
the roads, of which that nation is very careful. 

The captain saw me going by, came out to 
meet me, was very court2ous, invited me in, and 
led me by the hand; I sat dowm he presently 
ordered their drink made of cha to be brought, 
shewed compassion to see me travel afoot and 
limping with weariness, he asked my Chinese 
companion how I came to travel after that man- 
ner, was sorry that my things had been stolen, 
conducted me out, and took his leave with much 
civility and concern for my loss.”’ 


In 1681, a mission of Augustine Monks 
from Manila arrived in Macao, whence they 
proceeded inland. 

In 1705, Cardinal le Tournon arrived at 
Macao, sent out by the Pope, ‘‘to put an 
end to the disputes which had arisen 
amongst the missionaries ;” i.e. to destroy, 
-by his inexperienced meddling, the results 
of many a devoted lifetime. He went to 
Court, and was indiscreet enough to pub- 
lish decrees of Pope Clement as if he had 
been in Turin or Milan, for which breach 
of whatever in China may represent the 
statute of Praemunire, he found himself 
promptly banished to Macao. The Jesuits 
evidently thought open rebellion better 
than allowing this ecclesiastical firebrand to 
be at large, for they imprisoned him in his 
house for four or five years; during which 
time a disgraceful clerical warfare raged 
on paper. Imprisonment brought His 
Eminence to weapons of the flesh, and he 
actually made an appeal to the Emperor, 
on the strength of the scholars, painters, 
and musicians with whom he could furnish 
him. But he died in his prison in 1710. 

Another papal Iegate, Mezzabarba, Pa- 


triarch of Alexandria, passed through 
Macao to Canton in 1715. He was in- 
structed by the Pope, Clement XI., to 
express the sincere gratitude of the head 
of the Church for the Imperial kindness 
towards the missionaries; to request per- 
mission to remain in China as superior of 
the missions, and to obtain the Imperial 
assent to enforce the decision of the Pope 
concerning the vexed question of rites on 
all native Christians.* The legate was 
unsuccessful, The Emperor refused to 
surrender his authority, and Mezzabarba 
therefore solicited permission to return to 
Europe, in order that he might personally 
submit to the consideration of His Holiness 
the reasons urged in favour of the pro- 
scribed rites. The permission was accord- 
ed, and the legute returned to Canton in 
1721, bearing presents from the Emperor 
to the Pope and the King of Portugal.+ - 
Unsuccessful as were these bigoted trou- 
blers of the Church, they sowed the seeds 
of the downfall of the then Chinese Chris- 
tian communion. Perchance, as_ thcy 
might not preach the Christ of strife and 
debate, it pleased them better that Christ 
should not be preached at all. The Em- 
peror Kang-hsi began to lower his opinion 
of Christians in consequence of these mn- 
scemly squabbles, and his successor, Yung- 
ch‘éng, commenced an active persecution. 
All missionaries were ordered to Macao. 
in 1724, and the only concession their 
utmost efforts could obtain was a permis- 
sion to remain at Canton on their good 


* Ljungstedt. Macao and China, 195. Mid- 
dle Kingdom, 1., 311-312. Du Halde, 1., 500. 

+ De Mailla states, in a note to the #istoire 
Générale de la Chine, (x1., 447.) that the Jesuit 
Father Magalhaens was specially deputed by the 
Emperor Kang-hsi to accompany Mezzabarba to 
Lisbon as an Imperial Envoy. The statement is 
repeated by Ljungstedt (Macao and China, 97.) 
but I can discover no authority for it. On a tomb 
outside the north gate of Canton is an inscription 
to the same purport ; though of this envoy, Pro- 
vana, I can find no mention in de Mailla, du 
Halde, the Lettres Edifiantes, oy the History of 
Christianity in China, etc., of the Abbé Huc. 
The inscription is sufficiently curious to be worth 
transcription ; 
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behaviour.* In 1732, they were, to the 
number of thirty, hastily and ignomini- 
ously driven from Canton to Macao,t and 
since then the Roman Catholic Church in 
China has made no such progress as that 
by which it overran the country, though 


Hic 
Jacet 
P. Josephus Provana - 
Societatis 
Jesu 
Professus Sacer- 
dos et 
Missionarius 
Sinensis, 
qui 
& Sinaram 
Imperatore | 
Kim Hi 
in EKuropam 
Missus fuerat 
Legatus, 
Redux circa caput 
Bone Spei, 
Fatis cessit 
Anno 1720 
die 7 Februarii, 
AEtatis an. 62, 
Sociotatis 24 ; 
Et Jussa Imp's 
in hoc loco 
Sepultas fuit 
die 17 Decemb. 
1722. 

I can find no record of Provana’s mission, nor 
is any mention made of him in the local annals. 
That the tomb to his memory—a handsome mo- 
nnment, with some elaborately carved pillars, 
standing within a fairly spacious enclosare—was 
erected by an Imperial grant, there can, however, 
be no doubt. The tomb is now much dilapidated 
and in disrepair; it is said to have suffered much 
at the hands of the Tai-ping rebels in 1850. 

* Middle Kingdom, u., 312. Du Halde,1., 
603. 

t Du Halde, 1., 508. 


SHORT NOTICES 


AND LITERARY 


The Comte de Palikao is going to pub- 
lish an account of the Chinese expedition. 
A Ohinese and English Pocket Dictionary by 

G. C. Stent. Shanghai, Kelly ¢& Co. 
Hongkong, Lane Crawford & Co. 1874. 
Mr. Stent here endeavours to supply an 


perhaps it could now count more adult con- 
verts than all other Christian sects. 

In 1746, the Canton Government direct- 
ed the closing of a small church at Macao 
where the rite of baptism was administered 
to Chinese catechumen. The magistrate 
of Hsiang-shan repaired to Macao with an 
escort of forty men, and made known his 
errand. He was civilly received ; salutes 
were fired and guards of honour duly 
furnished, but the Senate declined to give 
up the keys, and the magistrate was obliged 
to content himself with affixing a prohibi- 
tion to the doors. 

In 1784—the beginning of a new per- 
secution—the procureur of the Canton mis- 


‘sion was arrested at Macao; the Chinese 


merchant who had become responsible for 
his conduct was glad to settle the matter 
for £40,000. 

The first Anglican missionary, Dr. Mor- 
rison, arrived in Canton by way of Macao 
in 1807, when the persecution against the 
Romanists was very severe. To him we 
owe what is even yet the best dictionary of .- 
Chinese and English, compiled at Canton 
and Macao. Since his arrival, Anglican 
Churches have never been long without re- 
presentatives at one at least of these two 
places, and chapels, schools, and hospitals 
conducted by Anglican missionaries exist 
in Canton, as well as in many parts of the 
province. . 

E. C. Bowra. 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


acknowledged want—that of a really pocket 
dictionary. His production is a neat lit- 
tle volume of 250 pages with about 3,500 
common characters, arranged under their 
radicals, with a alphabetical sub-arrange- 
ment on Mr Wade's system of orthography 
in each of the 214 groups, and the cus- 
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tomary reference list of Radicals at the 
end. 

The work is likely to be popular, though 
we hardly see what advantage is to be gain- 
ed by his alphabetical arrangement of the 
syllables under each radical, as the chief 
use of the dictionary may be presumed to: 
be in cases where the sound is unknown. 
The selection of characters is, however, & 
useful one, especially for students of 
Northern colloquial, and Mr. Stent may be 
congratulated on having brought out a 
very handy book. 


We notice that. Mr. Alexander Wylie is. 
to deliver the next lecture a4 the Tem- 


perance Hall Shanghai on ‘ Relics of Bud-~° 


dha.” In the hands of so high an authori- 

ty on Chinese literature, the result is like- 

ly to be a most valuable and interesting 

paper. 

L’ Arsenal de Fou-tcheow, ses resultats ; par 
Prosper Giquel. Shanghai, 1874. 

M. Giquel, gives in this pamphlet a well 
compiled history and sketch of the present 
condition of the Foochow Arsenal. After 
giving the reasons which induced the selec- 
tion of Foochow for the purpose in view,— 
viz. its admirable position for defensive 
purposes, the convenient character of the 
river as to depth of water, &c., and the 
near accessibility of the iron mines of the 
province, and the coal mines of Formosa— 
he tells us how the idea, which originated 
with the Viceror Tso, gradually assumed 
shape and led to negociations being opencd 
with the writer. These finally resulted in 
M. Giquel binding himself to. provide the 
necessary staff and material to form an 
arsenal, establish schools of construction, 
design, and navigation, to build a ship slip, 
and to open foundries for the conversion 
of the iron ore abounding in the province 
into serviceable metal. The first prepara- 
tions were commenced in 1867, and M. 
Giquel now announces that the establish- 
ment to which so much time and money 


have been devoted, is in a fit state to stand 
alone. As agreed, matters are now so far 
advanced that the machinery has com; 
menced working, the engineers and work- 
men engaged have taught the Chinese staff 
how to construct a vessel from plans fur- 
nished, and to turn out fresh machinery by 
means of that already fixed in the work- 
shops; and French and English schools 
have been opened for instruction in lan- 
guages, mathematics, seamanship, &c. Dur- 
ing this preliminary period, fourteen steam 
vessels, averaging 150 horse power, and 
armed with from 8 to 15 guns, have been 
turned out. Of these, six are war vessels 
properly so called, and the remainder 
transports. Presenting five different types 
of vessel, their plans become models for 
future construction. It will thus be seen 
that over and above the value of the plant 
and buildings, the Chinese have realized a 
very important benefit from the scheme. 


Symptomatology, or the meaning and import- 
ance of symptoms of disease (Wy Fi fea 
+h) Translated by J. G. Kerr, MD. 

Dr. Kerr has, in this translation, placed 
within the reach of Chinese foreign-trained 
medical students a series of most valuable 
hints. The translation is pronounced by 
competent natives to be well and idiomat- 
ically executed, and to the more enlightened 
amongst the Chinese it will be welcome. 

We wish we could hope to see it used by 

the so called native-trained ‘‘ doctors,” but 

fear that they will view it with contempt, 
many of the principles set forth in it being, 
as they contend, opposed to all theories of 

Chinese medical ‘‘ practice.” 


Death in the Teapot: by Ti Ping Koon. 
London, 1874. 

The object of the writer of this brochure 
seems to be not only that of rousing the 
public to a sense of the extent to which tea 
is adulterated, but of also ventilating a 
somewhat curious theory regarding the 
excise duty. Upon the former question 
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we need not here enter. We quote, how- 
ever, what he says regarding the latter :— 


The great increase in the import of Tea, and 
the frightful declension in its purity, has taken 
place principally since the duty was reduced from 
1s to 6d. per Ib.! It must be borne in mind that, 
for all practical purposes, China has a monopoly 
of the production of Tea; the people of great 
Britain are its largest consumers, and they may 
rest assured they would uever haye heon deluged 
with spurious and filthy componnds—packed in 
Tea chests and boxes—if the duty had been 
maintained at 1s. per Ib. 

With a duty of Is. per Ib., it would not pay 
John Chinaman to concoct, ship, and attempt to 
sell Tea, so called, intrinsically worth less than 
1s. It is the reduction of duty which has stimu- 
lated this fraudulent manufacture; the total 
abolition of the duty, which is threatened, will 
given an enormous increase to it; and the re-im- 
position of the duty would be an instant check to 
this infamous trade—would, ultimately, stop it 
altogether—a result which no other device could 
possibly achieve, 


As we do not profess in these notes to 
enter into questions of finance or policy, 
we content ourselves with drawing atten- 


tion to this somewhat novel way of dealing 

with adulteration. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
from 30th October, 1872, to.9th Octo- 
ber, 1873. Yokohama, 1874. 

We are glad to note that this as yet in- 
fant society is likely to do well. The report 
—which is the first yet published—speaks 
hopefully of the future, and with satisfac- 
tion of what has already been achieved. 
“‘As evidence that interest has not been 
lacking, the Council refer to the following 
List of Papers read before the Society at 
its regular Mectings during the past twelve 
months— 

1.—On the Loo Choo Islands, by Mr. 
Satow. 

2.—On the Hyalonema Mirabilis, by Dr. 
Hadlow. 

3.—On the Streets and Strect-Names of 
Yedo, by Mr. Grittis, 

4.—On the Ascent of Fujiyama, by Mr. 
Hodges. 

_6.—Five Short Papers on the language 
of Loochoo, by Japanese Students. 
6.—Notes of a visit to the Mulgrave Is- 
lands, by Officers of H. M. S. Barossa. 


7.—On the Geography of Japan, by Mr. 
Satow. 

8.—On Cyclones in Japan, by Lt.-Com. 
Nelson U.S.N. 

9.—On Russian Descents in Saghalien, 
by Mr Satow. | 

** The prospect of receiving valuable Pa- 
pers during the coming twelve months is 
good; and the present council have con- 
fidence that their successors will find lit- 
tle difficult in carrying on the operations 
of the Socicty. 

‘‘ Fifty-nine members have been added to 
the Society since the firrt Mceting at which 
it was organized; the whole number at the 
present time being—Resident Mumbers 64, 


- Honorary 2, Corresponding 3. One has 


died and 5 are absent, 

‘* Acommencement has been made towards 
the establishment of a Library and Mu- 
scum, by the presentation of some few 
books and specimens,” 

Of the papers above-named that on the 
Loo-choo islands is most valuable and in- 
teresting, being profusely illustrated with 
engravings by native artists. « The street 
names of Yedo” give scope for a very 
entertaining article, and the writer appears 
to have done his work. thoroughly. « Rus- 
sian descents in Shaghalicn” is a valuable 
contribution to a very imperfectly known 
history, while the other papers are all of 
merit, though less popular in their nature. 
We note by the way that, by some odd 
omission, the list above given does not 
include the title of a paper by the indefa- 
tigable Mr. Edkins on “ ‘The nature of the 
Japanese language and its possible im- 
provements.” Mr, Edkins’ speculations 
are always of interest and frequently of 
value, and in this paper he has undoubtedly 
hit upon a good deal worth attentive con- 
sideration. We regret that the space at 
our command does not permit us to give 
quotations, 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Island. New Se- 


—— 
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ries: vol. VI. part 2. London Triibner 
& Co. 1873. 

A glance at the table of contents of this 
volume is sufficient to shew their varied 
nature. It having reached us just as we 
are going to press, we are compelled to con- 
tent ourselves with subjoining the titles of 
articles bearing more especially on Chi- 
nese and cognate matters. They are as 
under :— 

Art. III.—On the Methods of Disposing 
of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S. 

Art. IX.—On Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey 


from Patna to Ballabhi. 
gusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Art. X.—Northern Buddhism. [Note 
from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the 
Secretary. | 

Art. XIV.—The Legend of Dipajikara 
Buddha. Translated from the Chinese 
(and intended to illustrate Plates xxx. and 
L., ‘*Tree and Serpent Worship”). By 
S. Beal. 

Art. XV.—Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 
213-274, on Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from 
Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 


By James Fer- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 

- CatnESE Music.—In Mr. Faber’s recent 
papers on,this subject a German nomen- 
clature is used, differing in scme points 
from what is customary in English. I of- 
fer the following explanatory table :— 


Mr. Faber’s Corresponding English 
terms. terms. 
The same: (the notes 

A,C,D, E, F, G,... wf nie natal’ 
Wyisinteucn tnrmedatadeeens B (natural) 
B icexresale se ear (Mat) 
Ais, Cis, &.,......... 000s A sharp, C sharp, &c. 
Ces, Fes, &c., ........... C flat, F flat, &c. 
Tonica, ...... ......-+e0...Lhe Key-note, or tonic. 


In vol. 1, No. 6, page 387, Mr. Faber 
says, as in correction of Dr. Legge’s state- 
ment about the five Chinese tones: ‘‘ The 
(perfect) fourth of E (descending) is H, 
and not B.” This means, in English 
terminology, that it is B natural and not B 
flat. Dr. Legge’s ‘‘B” means the same as 
Mr. Fabers ‘““H.” The two authors ap- 
parently agree, except it be that Dr. Legge 
puts the scale in the key of G, while Mr. 
Faber puts it primarily in F, a matter of 
not much importance. 

Mr. Faber will, I hope, not object to my 
adding a few words by way of attcmpting 


to popularize a part of what he has taught 
us. In so doing I may disregard the 
minute difference between the greater and 
lesser tone-intervals (otherwise called ‘‘ ma- 
jor and minor tones ”), and indeed all mat- 
ters of what is called ‘‘ temperament.” 

We learn, then, that the primary notes of 
the Chinese scale are what would be repre- 
sented, in the major scale of European 
music by the five syllables Do (or Ut), fe 
Mi, Sol, and La. Here is the scale, in the 
key of F, with the upper Do added to com- 
plete the octave :— 


Do Re Mi Sot La Do 
(This is the same sort of scale that is given 
by the black keys of a piano forte.) 

Now in this scale there appear two gaps, 
two missing steps in the ladder. The in- 
terval from 4% to Sol is three semitones, 
and so is that from Za to Do. The Chi- 
nese, if appears, have supplied a note in 
each place. The supplied note in the up- 
per of the two gaps is the same as the 
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corresponding note in the European ma- 
jor scale, namely a note which is a semi- 
tone below Do. This note is sometimes 
called among us ‘‘ the leading note,” and is 
known as Si or 77%. 
E natural. 

But in the lower of the two gaps, that 
between Mi and Sol, the Chinese, it seems, 
have inserted a note which does not appear 
in our ordinary scale. In that place we 
Europeans have the note called Fu, situated 
a semitone above Mi and a whole tone be- 
low Sol, and making a “ perfect fourth ’”’ 
(i.e. distant two tones and a semitone) 
above the lower Do, and a “ perfect fifth” 
below the upper Do. In the key of F, it is 
B flat. 
a note which is a semitone higher, and is 
thus a whole tone above Mi and only a 
semitone below Sol. We may perhaps call 
it ‘‘sharpened Fu.” In the key of F it is 
B natural. 

Hence we find the completed Chinese 
scale in the key of F to be as follows :—(I 
distinguish the two added notes by a dif- 
ference of form.) 


Do. ne. ai. {ened | Sol, La, Tk Do. 
( Fa. j 
I add a rough representation to the eye, 
of the European and Chinese scales, side 
by side, still in the key of F:— 


— 


Modern European Major 


Chinese 
Scale. Scale. 
Tonic or Key-note) ...... Do. F ....! F 
treading Note) ............Sior Ti. E....) EB 
La. D... | D 
(Fifth, or Dominant)...... Sol. C....1 © 
B * 
(Fourth, or Sub-do. )...... Fa. B flat 
Mi. A... A 
Re. G....1G 
(Tonic or Key-note) ...... Do. F ....| F 


* (In German, I.) 


In the key of F, it is 


The Chinese, instead of that, use — 


I am unable at present to supply the 
Chinese names of the notes. Some ac-’ 
count of them appeared, some time ago, 
in the North China Royal Asiatic Society's 
Proceedings. 

As regards the Chinese scale, one would 
like to know more about the actual! use of 
its peculiar note, the ‘“‘ sharpened Fa,” and 
indeed of the other added note also. These 
are the two notes by which semitone inter- 
vals may be produced. Are these notes: 
much used, and in what way? In the 
melody of Kwan-tseu, (vol. 2, page 49) I do- 
do not find them at all. 

In the same Kican-tseu tune I notice that. 
the note which is recognized as Do or the. 
Tonic, (in this case D flat), occurs only as 
& passing note; itis not accented. Ae is: 
a much more prominent note in the tune. 
Has the learned musical reader anything: 
to say about this ? 

Chinese music is not all ear-spitting and 
brain-bewildering; there are innocent in- 
struments ; one hears pleasant strummings. 
and warblings. Let me hope that the Re- 


“view will be furnished with some accounts 


of musical instruments that are now in use. 
in different parts of China, giving the Chi- 
nese name of the instrument, a full des- 
cription of if, and especially, if possible, a 
correct account of the series of notes that 
it actually produces. And for the Chinese. 
tunes:—Dr. Williams in the Middle King- 
dom has given versions of some three :— 
Mr. Faber has now given us another. Can- 
not some more be oven, by learned or 
quick-eared contributors ? W. G. 


QUERIES. 


WILLs IN CuInA.—Have the Chinese any 
form of will? or rather what formalities 
are requisite to legally bequeath property 
real or personal? Is there any any law of 
primogeniture that intervenes in case of a 
person dying intestate? Can women in- 
herit in their own right ? 

TESTATOR. 
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“ ComInG or AGE” IN CH1na.—At what 
_age does /egal manhood commence amongst 
the Chinese. Have they any term equiva- 
lent to our (legal) word infancy ? 

T. B. 

Missionary Pint Aaents.—Can any of 
the readers of the China Review, testify for 
or against the truth of the following para- 
graph taken from a Circular of Mr. Thomas 
Holloway’s, 533, Oxford Street, London, 
dated January, 1866 ?—‘‘ Canton :— About 3 
years ago Professor Holloway sent to China 
the Fathers Pettigrew & Lamotte (French 
Priests) who travel through the Celestial 
Empire for the purpose of establishing 
Depéts for the sale of Holloways Pills and 
Ointment.” X. Y. Z. 

NaturaL Gas.—Can any one tell me 
where I shall find a description of certain 
wells which produce a natural gas in some 
parts of China. CHEMIST. 


SIGNBOARDS OF SHors.—It has been stated 
that the sale of a shop signboard is, in 
China, equivalent to selling the Good-will of 
the establishment. How far is this state- 
ment correct ? . J. B. 

HEREDITARY TrapEs.—Are the sons of 
Artizans or others obliged in any cases to 
follow their fathers’ employment. In what 
way can the son of a man belonging to one 
of the classes excluded from the public 
examinations obtain freedom to compete ?— 
as I understand that such exceptions have 
been made. T. R. 

CuineseT Rape Marks.—Are trade-marks 
recognized as property in China. If so 
how are they protected ? TRADER. 


‘ 


Tue Wal-sinG LOTTERY.—It is a fact that 
the Wai sing lotteries are the only legalized 
form of gambling in China? Are they of- 
ficially recognized ? Wal SING. 


BOOKS WANTED, EXCHANGES, &c. 


(All Addresses to care of Epiror, China Review.) 


BOOKS WANTED. 
Chinese Recorder :—Vols. I. & I: 
Address, Editor. 
The following numbers of the Chinese 
Repository :— 
Vol. I.— No. 12. 
» IIT.—Nos. 10 & 12. 
» LV.—Nos. 1 & 2. 
» V.—Nos. 9, 10, 11 & 12. 
», AII—Nos. 1, 4, 7,8 & 9. 
», XIII.—Nos. 2, 8 (pp. 127-144 incl.) 
7 (pp. 837-858 incl.), 6, 11 & 12. 
», ALV.—Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1, 
11 & 12. 


Vol. XV.—Complete. 
» SVI— ,, 
» XAXVIL— ,, 
99 XVIIL.— +P ) 
9 XX.— ” 
Address, H. J. A. 
: aaa 
Nos. XVII to XX.— 
Address S. 
Ps . 
The Chinese and Japanese Repository.— 
Vol. II. 
Transactions of R. A. 8. of China, pre- 
vious to 1858. 
Address, H. J. A. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Vols. X. & XII.—complete. 
Vols. III. and IV., complete, Notes and » SIIL—(No. 2, missing). 
Queries on China and Japan price $10. » AV.—(No. 8, missing). 
Address, H. J. A. » &V.—No. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
= » A&X.—No. ], 8, 5, 6. 
China and Japanese Repository :— Addveas Pakix. 


Vol. 1.—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. 
Address, H. J. A. 


— A copy of Bridgman’s Chrestomathy, in 
Chinese Repository :— good condition, price $20. 
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THE CHINA REVIEW. 


THE YOUNG PRODIGY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE.) 


( Concluded.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHAO HUA FEIGNS SICKNESS. LIEN CHING 
OBTAINS LEAVE TO GO HOME AND 
GET MARRIED. 

Our heroine on finding Chiu E, recount- 
ed all that Mao Yii had told her, ‘‘I am so 
glad,” she said ‘“‘ that I saw Lien Ching, I 
thought it must be he, but had he detected 
me I should have died of shame.” 

‘+7 have an idea, ‘‘said Chiu E;”’ he is 
anxious to marry you, I am sure; why don’t 
you write to him and beg him to take 
charge of you at once?” 

Chao Hua laughed and answered, ‘ No; 
though I disguised myself for his sake, yet 
it would be thought a very immodest pro- 
ceeding for me to do as you propose. All 
I can do is to try and get home before him, 
for if he arrives first and finds me not 
there my parents will get into trouble.” 

‘¢ Very well,” said the maid, ‘‘ Persuade 
your wife of the advantages of getting 
home, and she will use her influence with 
her father.”’ 

‘‘T have tried to do so time after time,” 
returned Chao Hua, ‘ but without success, 
so I am at my wits’ end.” 

Chia E was silent for a while and then 
said, ‘‘I have it. Pretend to be ill.” 

Chao Hua considered a little and replied, 


‘6 Yes, I think something might be done in 
this way.” 

The following day, Chao Hua after hav- 
ing eaten a good meal on the sly, lay down 
on the couch in the library and pretended 
to be ill. At nightfall she did not retire 
into the inner rooms, but sent word to 
Hsiao Yen that she had been suddenly 
taken ill, and was unable to move. Hsiao 
Yen was much frightened and went at once 
into the library accompanied by her maid. 
Chao Hua was lying on the couch and so 
the other knelt down by her side and said, 
‘‘T am so sorry that you are ill, how did 
the attack come on?” 

‘‘T don't know,” replied Chao Hua, 
‘‘T am ashamed to give you so much trou- 
ble in coming to see me.” 

‘‘ Trouble!” said Hsiao Yen, ‘‘ you and 
I are now one in body and soul. But this 
is not the place for an invalid. Come 
inside where I can tend you better.” 

‘“My eyes are so dizzy,” replied Chao 
Hua, “ and there is such a buzzing in my 
ears that I shall feel more comfortable 
here.” 

Hsiao Yen seeing that Chao Hua was 
anxious to goto sleep said no more, but 
sent her maid for some bedding and went 
to sleep herself on the floor. 
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On the morrow Mao Yi and his wife 
came to visit the invalid, and sent for a 
celebrated physician who prescribed some 
medicine, which Chiu E carefully threw 
away when no one was looking. Some 
days passed, and Hsiao Yen never lefts 
day or night, so that the latter was obliged 
to appear not to get any better. 

One evening Hsiao Yen watching Chiu 
E prepare the medicine, and no one being 
about the latter took occasion to remark 
‘‘ sickness of the mind must be cured by 
medicine for the mind. My master’s dis- 
ease is no simple cold or fever, and there 
is but one way to cure him.” 

‘What is that ?” asked Hsiao Yen. 

‘*My master’s sickness,” replied Chiu 
E, ‘dates from the time he was mad 
enough to run away from home. Though 
he congratulates himself on his good for- 
tune as regards his marriage, he longs like 
a child for his father and mother. You 
have given him such proofs of your love 
that he does not dare to tcll you to your 
face that he wants to go home. . Having 
been married without his parents’ consent 
he feels his want of filial picty like a bur- 
den on his soul, and gets more and more 
miserable every day. This is the cause of 
his illness. Will you then, madam, use 
your influence with your father to let him 
go home and relieve his parents’ anxicty, 
and comfort them by the news of his mar- 
riage, and then all will be well.” 

“‘T thought,” said Hsiao Yen, “that 
there was some reason for his kecping so 
aloof from me. I cannot bear to lose him, 
but I will ask my father to-morrow to send 
him home, and to let me go with him.” 
She then went to Chao Hua’s side and 
said. ‘‘My love for you induced me to 
persuade my father not to send you home, 
but I see now that too much love is the 
destruction of love. I have loved you so 
much that I have done you an injury, but 
hereafter I will defer to your wishes in this 
matter and evorything else, so I trust that 
you will forgive me and get well soon.” 


husband was rather better. 


Chao Hua, who had overheard Chiu E's 
conversation with Hsiao Yen, replied, ‘I 
know your love for me well, but you love 
your parents too. Will they let you yo 
with no time fixed for your return ?” 

‘‘Yes I think so, ‘“‘ answered the other, 


- “for in the first place your wishes on this 


point are urgent and should be deferred to, 
and in the second I must not fail to pay 
my duty to my father and mother in law. 
But come let me give you your physic.” 

“T don’t think I want it,” said Chao 
Hua, “‘ good news is the best medicine.” 

The following morning Hsiao Yen went 
to see her mother, and told her that her 
‘“ But,” suid. 
she, ‘I have something on my mind about 
which I want to speak to you, and beg your 
help. I have never lived with my husband 
because he said that he must first inform 
his parents of his marriage. He has fullen 
into ill health thinking 80 anxiously about 
them, and so I want you and my father to 
allow us both to go'to his home, and then 
he will get well at once.” 

‘*You astonisa me,” said the elder lady. 
‘‘When your father comes home, we will 
discuss the matter thoroughly, go and tell 
your husband to make his mind easy, for 
health is a matter of great concern to us.” 

Hsiao Yen thereupon went back to the 
library and recounted to Chao Hua, what 
her mother had said, and Chao Hua felt 
much relieved. 

Daring the last few days Mao Yii had 
been several times to Lien Ching’s lodgings 
to return his thanks in person, but could 
never find him at home. But one day 
when he had got as far Lien Ching’s door 
he was met by a servant who came forward 
to receive him and said. ‘‘ My master told 
me yesterday to say if you called, that the 
service which he rendered you a short time 
back was merely an accident, and not 
worth the trouble of thanks; at the most it 
was only returning a kindness he had 
received at your hands before.” 

Mao Yii nodded his head in token of 
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assent and answered. ‘A kindness I once 
didhim! Ah, I suppose he knows all about 
the piece of ground which I gave his 
father.” 


He thereupon went back to his house, 


where his wife at once told him what Hsiao 
Yen had said, and the reason for her hus- 
band’s illness. He though the matter over 
for some time and then observed. ‘‘ My 
position though dignified is precarious. In 
the morning I hold it, but ‘it is gone by the 
evening. You remember what happened 
to me a few days ago. Had it not been for 
Lien Ching, who knows what would have 
occurred? Besides I am getting old, and 
am no longer ambitious of honour and 
glory. At the first convenient opportunity 
I will petition the Emperor to let me retire 
and as soon as I get permission, we will all 
go home together comfortably.” 

‘‘T am delighted with the idea “ said 
Pai.” But itis quite uncertain how long 
you will have to wait before your resigna” 
tion is accepted, and in the mean time our 
son-in-law’s anxiety will grow more and 
more intense every day. Now if our young 
couple were about to leave at once for some 
distant place, we might want to keep them 
a little longer, but they merely want to go 
to onr own native village, where we shall 
goon join them, so if you will be guided by 
me, you will send them off at once to get 
the house ready for us.” 

Mao Yii thought a little and then said 
that he agreed with his wife and would 
send the young people away as soon as the 
invalid was fit to undertake the journey. 
Pai went to tell her daughter who in her 
turn told Chao Hua, and this young lady 
at once got up and pretended to be quite 
cured by such good news. — 

We must now change the subject, and 
speak of Lien Ching. One morning after 
an audience at Court, the Emperor took 
him into the private apartments to see 


ly the Emperor observed with a benign 
smile. ‘On a similar occasion in old 
times Li T‘ai-pai made the verses called 
the Ching Ping Stanzas,* now we shall be 
glad if you will follow in his footsteps and 
write something of the same kind.” 

“IT must not venture to disobey your 
august commands ” answered Lien-ching. 

The Emperor thereupon ordered an at- 
tendant to bring pen and ink and a piece 
of white silk, and Lien Ching then wrote 
three verses on the silk and presented 
them for inspection. His Majesty read 
them through and asserted that they 
were equal to anything written by Li T ‘ai 
Pai, so we had better not attempt to repro- 
duce them, but leave them to the reader’s 
imagination. 

The Empress, after these verses had 
been read, asked Lien Ching of how many 
members his family consisted and whether 
he was married or not. 

‘Your servant’s parents are now about 
seventy years old,” answered Lien Ching. 
‘‘Tam betrothed to a daughter of President 
Hsiu, but, I have not been at leisure to 
marry her yet. 

‘‘ A servant of the crown should be both 
loyal to his Prince and dutiful to his par- 
ents” remarked the Empress. ‘ Your 
parents, you say, are old, and they have 
brought vou up so well that you have gain- 
ed high honours, but if you do not tend 
them, what return do you make them. A 
man has not much life left after seventy and 
you have therefore but little time to per- 
form your duty as a son, but there are 
many years before you, in which you can 
serve your country. I will therefore re- 
quest His Majesty to allow you to return 
home and get married. After you have 
tended your parents for a year, you may 
come back to court, and do such duties as 
are assigned to you.”’ 


* Li T‘ai Pai was a celebrated statesman of 


the Tang Dynasty, as famous for his habits of 
intoxicution, as for his accomplishments and 
poetic powers. The Ching Ping stanzas were 
some verses he wrote to be set to music, 


the Empress, and wine was brought, of 
which their Majesties partook with their 
visitor. After they had drunken sufficient- 
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“Certainly,” added His Majesty ‘‘ We 
will grant you full permission to go home 
on leave of absence for one year.”’ 

The Emperor and Empress then present- 
ed him with splendid gifts for his marriage, 
and sent him back to his lodgings with a 
grand escort. 

On the following day all the officials of 
the Court came to make Lien Ching their 
adieux or to escort him for the first stage. 
Among the mandarins was Mao Yii, who 
took an affectionate though rather formal 
farewell of his young friend, and then 
hurried back to his own house to despatch 
Hsiao Yen and her husband on their 
journey, for they too were starting on the 
same day. He told them how he had just 
seen Lien Ching off, with which news Chao 
Hua was much delighted. He then sup- 
plied them with money for the journey, 
and gave Chao Hua a letter for her father 
to inform him of the marriage, and after a 
stirrup cup and a last good bye to Mao Yii 


and Pai the young couple went out of the . 


city, and embarked on board a large boat 
on the Canal outside the East Gate. 
CHAPTER, XIV. 

LIEN CHING AND HIS BETROTHED TRAVEL 
HOMEWARDS SIDE BY SIDE, BUT NOT IN 
COMPANY. NING-WU-CHIH IS DISCOVER- 
ED IN WRETCHED CIRCUMSTANCES, 

We will first say a few words of President 
Hsiu. Although merrymaking was being 
carried on in his home, he was too depress- 
ed on account of the loss of his daughter 
to join in it cordially. Then news was 
brought to him that Lien Ching had ob- 
tained leave of absence and was on his way 
home. Neither the President nor his wife 
could decide on any course of action to be 
pursued. 

We will now return to our travellers. 
Chao Hua and Hsiao Yen were journeying 
along, enjoying their voyage very much, 
and Lien Ching’s boat was sometimes be- 
fore them, and sometimes behind, for al- 
though his trackers and boatmen were 


more numerous than Chao Hua’s, seeing 
that the mandarins* en route provided 
them, yet he was continually delayed by 
visits from the officials of the Districts, 
through which he passed. Chao Hua all 


this time had not known that her future hus- -° 


band was so near her; she only noticed that 
a bout was travelling in the same direction 
as their own was, and that there was a man- 
darin on board it. She found on enquiry 
that this mandarin was Lien Ching, so she 
called Chiu E to her, and said ‘* That boat 
is Lien Ching’s. Now he must have sent 
word to my father by express to say that 
he is coming home, and a nice state of mind 


_my parents will be in. We must get home 


before him somehow or other, but we have 
not got trackers enough. What shall we 
do ?” 

‘‘You have plenty of money” answered 
the maid ‘“‘hire a few extra coolies at 
to-night’s halting place.” 

This was done, and the next day the boat 
was taken along ut a great rate, and Lien 
Ching’s boat was left along way behind. 
Chao Hua was sitting at the window of the 
cabin, when she saw one of the coolies, who 
had stayed behind for a minute, run past 
the boat to overtake the other trackers. 
She could scarcely resist an exclamation of 
surprise ; she called to Chiu E to come and 
look at the man, but Hsiao Yen came up 
just at that moment, and so neither of 
them said a word. Hsiao Yen felt hurt 
and said. ‘‘ You ought not to have any 
secrets from me.” 

‘‘T have no secret” returned Chao Hua 
‘* but the fact is that I have just seen a re- 
lation of mine in very reduced circum- 
stances, which shocked me so much that I 
did not like to speak about it.” 

‘Who is the man ?” asked the other. 

‘*A close relation of my mother's” said 
Chao Hua “ I used to hate him because he 
was a wicked man always making mischief 


* It is one of the duties of local officials to 
provide means of transport for mandarins passing 
through their districts. 
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in the family, but I cannot help feeling 
sorry that one of my own relations should 
be brought so low. Iam afraid to speak 
to him myself, but I wish you would put on 
my clothes and see him, and question him. 
If he has committed no great crime, I want 
to take him home with us.” 

Hsiao Yen laughed and said she would 
do her best to personate her husband, and 
as soon as she was disguised, the tracker 
was sent for. 


Now this individual was no other than. 


Ning Wu Chih. As soon as he had got 
possession of Pei Ching’s 1,000 taels he 
ran off with it during the night, and em- 
barking on board a boat in the Yangtsze 
travelled northwards towards Peking.* 
When he reached the point, where he had 
to leave the river Han, he hired a donkey, 
and journeying by easy stages he arrived 
at the capital. When they got to the gate 
the donkey driver refused to go any further. 
Ning accordingly dismounted and asked 
whether there was any good inn there. 
The driver told him that there were plenty 
of inns about, but that the best were 
inside the city. 

Ning Chih thought to himself, ‘‘ what 
crowds of people there are about. I hope 
I shall find it quieter inside the city, for I 
don’t want to lose my luggage with all this 
money in it.’ He then paid his donkey 
driver, and went into the city carrying his 
bundle himself, but he found the city still 
noisier than the suburbs, and could see no 
signs of an inn. He got so exhausted 
with the weight he was carrying that he 
placed his bundle on the ground by the 


*There are three routes between Hunan and 
Peking mentioned in this chapter. 1st from 
Hunan to Hankow up the river Han for some 
distance and then by land to Peking. This was 
the road chosen by Ning Wu Chih to get to the 
capital. 2nd The ronte taken by Lien Ching and 
the two ladies. From Peking to Tung Chow by 
canal, down the Peiho to Tientsing, thence by 
canal to Kua Chou on the Yang Tze, and up the 
river to Hunan. 3rd The route taken by Ning 
Wu Chih to get home. From Peking to some 
town in Shantung probably Ching Teh, and 
thence by the Grand Canal to the Yang Tsze. 


- 
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road side and seating himself on it, began 
to fan himself. Suddenly a well dressed 
man stepped up to him and making a pro- 
found bow said. ‘‘ Why I have not seen 
you for ever so long. I never dreamt of 
meeting you here.” 

Ning Wu Chih jumped up to return the 
salutation, but the stranger looked at him 
for a few moments, and then observed. 
“I fear I have made a mistake, I really 
beg your pardon.” He then walked off. 

Ning Wu Chih sat down again, but his 
seat had disappeared and he fell backwards. 
He looked about but there was no sign of 
his bundle. He beat his breast and 
stamped about and raved, until a crowd 
collected and asked him what was the 
matter. He said he had been robbed of. 
his luggage with 1,000 taels in it. The 
bystanders told him that he ought to have 
taken better care of it, and one of them 
remarked. ‘' The sharpers have made a 
good job of it.” 

‘‘ Where do the sharpers live?” asked 
Ning Wu Chih. ‘TI will go after them.” 

His informant laughed and answered. 
What a simple bumpkin you must be. 
There are two classes of thieves in Peking, 
who look out for men like you. One class 
consists of those who hang about the gates, 
and when they see a country-man come in 
with luggage they offer to be his guide, and 
then lead him up some dark lane or other, 
where their comrades are waiting, and then 
they thrash their victim and carry away 
whatever he has about him. These are 
called ‘‘robbers who use violence.” The 
other class consists of those who pretend 
to recognize strangers as their friends, and 
while bows and salutations are passing their 
confederates steal the stranger’s bundles or 
snatch their purses. These men are called 
‘‘ sharpers.”’ 

Ning Wu Chih wandered all over the city, 
but could see no signs of the thief or of his 
baggage. He got quite exhausted, and 
would have gone into some inn to rest, but 
no one would take him in without any 
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luggage. He then went back to the gate 
by which he had entered, and finding his 
donkey driver told him what had happened. 
The man persuaded the landlord of a small 
inn to take Ning Wu Chih in, and the latter 
having some loose cash about him bought 
himself a meal and went to bed, but was too 
anxious to sleep. He renewed his search 
during the next few days until he had spent 
all his remaining funds. He then said with 
a groan. ‘It is all up with me. I have 
met a greater cheat than myself. The best 
thing I can do is to get home, for the water 
in one’s own village is better than the wine 
of anywhere else, and, after all, Young Pei 
Ching won't venture to attack me for he 
will be afraid of my brother-in-law.” 

He then sold some of his clothes in order 
to pay for his food on his journey, and 
started to walk across country intending to 
strike on the Grand Canal to the South 
East of Peking. But when he got to the 
borders of Shantung, he unfortunately met 
a band of robbers who stopped him and 
forcibly stripped him of every thing he had 
on, except a pair of drawers. They did 
not even leave his shoes or socks. He lay 
on the ground for some time lamenting 
his ill fate, but at last got up and crept into 
the nearest hamlet, where the people gave 
him anight’s lodging The next day he 
proceeded on his road, begging his way as 
he went, and when he reached the Canal 
he tried to work his way home as a 
tracker. 

Just at this time, as good luck would 
have it Chao Hua came by, and ordered an 
extra supply of men to haul her boat along. 
The servants picked out the strongest 
coolies, and among them was Ning Wu 
Chih, who was a powerful fellow enough. 
He had not been tracking the boat long, 
when he was ordered to come on board by 
one of the servants. He obeyed, not 
dreaming what he was wanted for, and was 


ushered into Hsiao Yen’g presence who was © 


now disguised as a man He prostrated 
hinself before her and said that he trusted 


he had not been sent for to be reprimanded 
for laziness. | : 

‘“No” said Hsiao Yen ‘‘ but you look so 
like a gentleman, that I. am surprised to see 
you in such a humiliating condition. Have 
you committed any crime or are you only 
unfortunate ?”’ 

“*T will tell you all my story,” answered 
he, and thereupon he went on his knees 
and made a full confession, relating his 
adventures as detailed above and giving an 
account of how he got hold of the 1,000 
taels. ‘‘I now see the error of my way 
“said he,” and I trust, Sir, that you will be 
kind to me and not let me starve, and I will 
pray for every blessing on you and yours.” 

Hsiao Yen said with a smile ‘“‘ You are a 
glib tongued fellow, but not sharp enough 
to act honestly. I suppose I ought not, 
properly to help you, but as you have 
repented and confessed I will have com- 
passion. You need not track any longer 
but we will take you home to Hunan.” She 
then called a servant and told him to lodge 
him in the front cabin, and provide him 
with his daily meals. ) 

Ning Wu Chih thanked her gratefully 
and retired to his allotted cabin, where the 
head servant warned him that he must not 
stand on the outside of the boat looking 
about him. 

All this time Chao Hua and her maid had 
been listening to Ning Wu Chih’s confes- 
sion. Chao Hua complimented the other 
on her appearance as a gentleman, and on 
her tact in thus questioning the man. 

Chia E here putin. ‘It is a judgment 
on him for his treatment of my master’s 
sister.” For Ning Wu Chih had confessed 
how he had tried to make his niece marry 
Pei Ching. 

‘‘ What has become of your sister?” 
asked Hsiao Yen ‘Did she marry Pei 
Ching or the poor suitor ?” 

‘‘She obeyed her father’s wishes,” re- 
plied Chao Hua, “ You shall hear all about 
it when we get home.” 

Some bedding and clothes were sent out 
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to Ning Wu Chih, and the boat with its 
frequent relays of trackers soon reached 
Hanan. 

Lien Ching all this while had been fol- 
lowing behind, but when he got to Hunan 
he determined to finish his journey by 
travelling overland, while his boats, with 
the Empercr’s presents on board in charge 
of the head servant, took their own time. 
He therefore hired some horses for him- 
self and a few attendants and started for 
home He debated with himself whether 
he ought to go to his father’s home first, 
or to the President’s. On the one hand he 
owed all his success to his future father in 
law, and on the cther the instinct of filial 
affection inclined him to see his father first, 
and finally remembering the commands of 
the Emperor that he was to tend his per- 
ents, and to get married, he turned his 
horse’s head towards Hung Chien to obey 
his instructions in the order in which they 
were given to him. 

On arriving at old Lien’s cottage, he was 
surprised to find it enlarged and improved, 
the alterations having been made by the 
President. He sent a servant in to an- 
nounce his return, but the old man asked 
‘* When did my son return to the Presid- 
ents house ?” 

‘* He has not been there yet” answered 
the servant. ‘‘ Because the Eiuperor or- 
dered him to go home and look after his 
parents.” 

“Very well” returned Lien “ yo and tell 
him to remember who gave him his educa- 
tion, and enabled him to win such a posi- 
tion, as he has now got. He must of 
course go to the President’s house first; 
if he comes here without having been there 
I will not receive him.” 

The servant on this came out and gave 
Lien Ching .his father’s message, Lien 
Ching thought to himself ‘‘ What a high- 
minded good man my father is. However 
as I have come as far as this and as I leave 
my father at his express order, his Majesty 
will not think me disloyal.” 


He then started for Hsiao Kau, where 
the President lived, sending an outrider in 
advance to announce his arrival. 

Now Chao Hua had not yet arrived, and 
so the President and his wife were in the 
greatest perplexity to know what to do. 
They sent Yiin Lu out to receive him, and 
when Lien Ching dismounted at the gate 
the two youths greeted each other affection- 
ately and walked together into the Central 
Hall. 

CHAPTER XV. 
THE PRESIDENT TRIES TO THROW LIEN 
CHING OFF THE SCENT BY A DISCUSSION 
ON MANNERS. THE PLAN OF ACTION I8 
ARRANGED BY THE LADIES. 

When Yiin Lu and Lien Ching had got 
into the central hall, the latter sent a 
servant to ask the President and his lady 
to come out that he might pay them formal 
salutations on his return to marry their 
daughter. Two chairs and a red carpet 
were set at the end of the room, but after 
a little time Hsiu entered the room without 
his wife, who was afraid to meet Lien 
Ching. Our hero addressed his future 
father in law and begged him to send for 
Ning that the proper forms might be com- 
plied with. Hsiu however only approached 
a step or two and said ‘‘ Have you come 
home at your own desire, or by special 
permission from His Majesty ?” 

“JT have received special permission,” 
answered Lien Ching “to return home and 
tend my parents, and get married. The 
Emperor moreover gave me marriage pre- 
sents. I am therefore here to pay my 
respects to you and your lady in due form, 
and to beg you to fix on a day for my 
marriage with your daughter. Will you 
therefore be seated until your lady comes 
out, and I will salute you both with the 
necessary formalities.” 

‘You have not done quite right in com- 
ing here,” answered the President. ‘‘ You 
know that we must abide by the rules of 
propricty if we wish to be better than 
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barbarians. The Emperor gave you leave 
to go home and tend your parents and get 
married ; you are bound to obey his com- 


mands in the order in which he gave them, 


so go home first and do your duty as a son, 
and then return here for your marriage.”’ 

‘*T quite agree with you,” rejoined Lien 
Ching, “but my father will not see it in 
the same light, and I am here in obedience 
to his orders.” With that he gave Hsiu a 
full account of how his father had refused 
to receive him. 

‘* Ah” said the President ‘‘ the good old 
man's views are rather rustic and un¢cul- 
tivated. I,on the other hand have been 
President of the board of Rites, and as 
such, the chief authority in the Empire on 
all matters of propriety. Now my advice 
is that you are in duty bound to go home.” 

They stood there discussing the rights 
of the case so long that all the servants 
came out to see what was the matter, and 
Ning herself came behind a screen to 
listen. 

But Chao Hua here appears on the 
scene, and we must therefore return to her 
for a short time. 

No further adventures happened to her 
after Lien Ching’s boats had been left 
behind, and she reached her journey’s end 
safely. On this she suggested that she 
herself and Chiu E should go home first, 
and return again to the boat with the 
proper amount of chairs and attendants, 
and fetch Hsiao Yen. To this the latter 
assented. They arrived at the President's 
house, and there being no one at the gate, 
they walked in and found all the servants 
listening to what was going on in the 
central hall. Ning saw them come in and 
believing them to be of Lien Ching’s 
party, made a hasty retreat to her own 
room. Chiu E caught sight of her and ran 
after her and cried, ‘‘my lady your 
daughter has returned.” 

Chao Hua followed and throwing her 
arms round her mother said ‘‘ Dear mother. 
I have come home at last.” 


Ning burst into tears of joy and replied. 
‘* My dear child I have been in such trouble 
about you.” 

They then went into the inner rooms 
together, and the elder lady told her 
daughter that Lien Ching had just arrived, 
and‘was waiting to pay his formal saluta- 
tions to her, but that the President was 
trying to persuade him to go home first. 

“Tet us send for my father,” said 
Chao Hua, ‘‘and inform him of my return. 
I want to consult him about my own course 
of action, for Iam in a much greater fix 
than Lien Ching.” 

“1 will go and fetch him,” said Chiu E, 


. “Lien Ching will not be so likely to sus- 


pect you have been away if he sees me.” 

She then went to the back of the hall 
and putting her head only round the screen, 
that no one might see that she was dressed 
as a man, she called to the President. He 
turned round and seeing Chiu E guessed 
at once that Chao Hua must be there as 
well so he said to Lien Ching. ‘ Well, 
never mind, you wish to obey your father’s 
orders, and you may be right after all, so 
will you kindly sit here for a while for it 
appears that the ladies want me.” 

He then fairly rushed to Chiu E, who 
told him that Chao Hua was in the inside 
room, whither he at once hurried. After 
a loving greeting with his daughter, they 
all began to discuss what was next to be 
done. The President gave the servants 
strict orders that they were not to let Lien 
Ching know that the young lady had been 
away from home. Chao Hua then told her 
parents that she had married a wife and had 
brought her home, at which they stared and 
asked for an explanation. Chao Hua then 
gave a full account of her meeting with 
Mao Yii, of her marriage, and all her other 
adventures, and Yiin Lu, who had come in 
to see what was going on, laughed till he 
was black in the face. 

‘‘But what are we to do with Hsiao 
Yen?” asked the President. 

‘‘T will make it all right,” said Chao 
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Hua, “TI will not put off my disguise at 
present, but if you have two sedan chairs 
got ready, I will go and fetch her.” 

Hsiu gave the necessary orders, and his 
daughter started for the boat followed by a 
whole crowd of attendants. 

Now Lien Ching had noticed that the 
President had seemed much disturbed, and 
that there was some excitement going on 
in the ladies’ rooms. He went to the door 
and saw the servants hurrying about, and 
turned to Yiin Lu to ask him what was 
going on, but this youth had caught some- 
thing of what the attendants were saying, 


and had run into his mother’s room to see. 


his sister, and so Lien Ching was left alone. 
He thought to himself that he had better 
. follow the other two gentlemen, and was 
just about to put his intention in practice, 
when two sedan chairs were borne past 
him, which were followed by a crowd of 
men and women servants. Then the Pre- 
sident and Yiin Lu came out, and the 
former addressed Lien Ching saying ‘I 
must really beg your pardon, but I was 
called away on important business just 
now, and J was unable to receive your 
formal proposals, because something had 
happened to render the moment inauspici- 
ous, but it is all over now, and I am quite 
at your service, whenever you wish to go 
through the forms, but I am s0 very busy 
now that I shall be glad if you will put 
them off until the next auspicious day.” 
He then told his son to take Lien Ching 
to the East library where a meal had been 
prepared. 

The two youths then betook themselves 
to the appointed room, and after they 
had eaten enough, Lien Ching told his 
adventures, and Yiin Lu informed him of 
what had gone on since his departure from 
home, the only noticeable fact being that 
Féng Yin the tutor had left. Of course 
Yuen Lu said nothing of his sister’s absence. 

‘‘ What put your father into such a state 
of excitement just now?” asked Lien 
Ching. 


‘‘A piece of good luck which has just 
befallen us,” answered the other. 

‘‘ Well” said Lien Ching. ‘I rather ex- 
pected the President to shew some signs of 
delight at my success, but you seem to have 
some other cause for joy, which quite 
throws my return and my marriage into 
the shade.” 

‘* There is no doubt” returned Yiin Lu 
‘that your success is a matter of rejoicing 
to all of us, but this other cause of our joy 
is an affair which does not happen once in 
a thousand years.” 

Lien Ching was much puzzled, but as 
Yiin Lu did not volunteer an explanation 
he was averse to putting any more ques- 
tions. 

In the meantime Chao Hua returned to 
the boat with all her retinue, and going 
into the cabin she said to Hsiao Yen. “TI 
have seen my father and mother, and they 
are delighted to hear of my marriage, and 
have sent me back to fetch you.” 

They then got everything ready, and it 
now being dark, Jamps and torches were 
lighted, and Hsiao Yen was put into one 
chair, and Chao Hua into the other, and they 
were borne safely into the President’s hall, 
where Hsiu and his lady were waiting to 
receive them. The young couple stood 
side by side and Ning addressed Hsiao Yen 
and said to her. ‘My child, my husband 
and I owe your parents a debt of gratitude 
for the care they have taken of my son, 
and for marrying him to you. We will 
choose the earliest auspicious day for your 
marriage.” 

Hsiao Yen then went down on her knees 
to perform an obeisance before her elders, 
but they raised her, and conducted her 
into the inner rooms, accompanied by Chao 
Hua. 

While this was going on Lien Ching and 
Yiin Lu were sitting over their wine in the 
East Library, the former racking his brains 
to guess what the good fortune might be 
which his brother-in-law had mentioned. 
In a short time a noise was heard as of the 
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arrival of a large crowd of people. Lien 
Ching asked what was the matter, and was 
told by Yiin Lu that this was the piece of 
good luck mentioned before. 

‘‘ Let us go and look on” suggested our 
hero. He went to the door of the library, 
whence he could see the hall. Lamps and 
red hangings were suspended there, and a 
young couple appeared to be saluting the 
President and his wife, after which they all 
retired iato the inner rooms. He turned 
round to question Yiin Lu, but that youth 
had disappeared, and so he returned to 
the library in a state of utter bewilder- 
ment. The President just at this moment 
entered unexpectedly and said ‘some busi- 
ness prevented my keeping you company 
before, but I am now free.” 

So he called for some more wine to drink 
to his future son-in-law. 

‘‘T saw a young couple just now,” said 
Lien Ching ‘‘who were standing under 
lamps suspended in the centre hall and 
saluting you and your lady, and after this 
they went inside. Who were they ?” 

The President laughed and answered 
‘They have come to pay the ‘ Returning 
Happiness visit."* and my wife has pre- 
pared a feast in their honour in the ladies 
apartments.” 

Lien Ching was much astonished and 
said. ‘* The phrase you use means that a 
married daughter returns home for the first 
time to see her parents. But Chao Hua is 
your only daughter and is betrothed to me, 
so I don’t quite understand it.” 

The President did not intend to let Lien 
Ching into the secret just yet, and so an- 
swered. “It is all right, if is merely a 
piece of fun we have been having.” 

Lien Ching was afraid to put any more 
questions, and the President bade him good 
night, telling him that he had given orders 
to the servants to make up’ his bed there. 
Lien Ching went to bed, but was too 


* « The Visit of Returning Happiness”’ is the 
term applied to the first visit of the bride to her 
own parents. 


anxious to sleep. He thought to himself 
there is something or other the matter; 
my mother in law would not see me, and 
then the visit of the young eouple was very 
curious. Still Chao Hua would never con- 
sent to deceive me; but why did the Presid- 
ent try to put me off with such a lame 
story? Atlast he cried ‘I know what to 
do. I will ask to see Chao Hua tomorrow, 
which I can do now with perfect propriety. 
She will explain everything.” He then 


fell asleep. 


When the ladies had left the hall, Hsiao 
Yen went straight to bed, but Chao Hua 
went to her mother’s room to have a talk. 
The elder lady began to speak bitterly of 
her brother Ning Wu Chih, but her daugh- 
ter interrupted her, and said that she had 
brought that individual home, and then told 
her mother how he had come to grief, and 
how she had picked him up. Some ser- 
vants were sent to fetch him, and they 
went to the boat where they found him 
asleep. He followed them, not having 
the least notion where he was going, until 
he reached the door of the President’s, 
which he, of course, recognised; Yiin Lu 
came out to meet him and said ‘“ Don’t 
be afraid, Uncle, come in.” They then 
went to Ning’s room, who greeted her 
brother kindly, though she reproached 
him for all the distress he had occasioned. 
Chao Hua then told him her adventures, 
and made him promise not to divulge 
them. Ning Wu Chih promised secrecy 
and farther declared and vowed that he was 
henceforward a reformed character. 

On the following morning Chao Hua 
went to her parents’ room to consult with 
them what was to be done next. The Pre- 
sident told her of the suspicious state of 
mind Lien Ching had been in the night 
before. 

‘‘ Tf that is the case,” said she, ‘‘he will 
want to see me to-day, and to lull his sus- 
picions I will put off this disguise, and 
meet him in the garden.” She then went 
off to change her dress. 


_ over.” 
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Lien Ching for his part had got up at 
day-break, and as soon as he met the Pre- 
sident, he asked permission to see Chao 
Hua, as it was now perfectly proper that 
he should do so. Hsiu appeared lost in a 
reverie for a minute or two and then said 
with a laugh. “ What is the matter with 
you?. You seem as anxious and as suspi- 
cious as possible. Well, come along with 
me and I will see if Chao Hua does not 
make you all right.” 

He directed Lien Ching to go into the 
garden, who did so, and found her sitting 
on the stone bench where she had sat 
before, when she lectured him. He made 
her a low bow and said. ‘I have come to 
thank you, for all my success in life is 
owing to your good advice and encourage- 
ment. I have now come home by especial 
command to marry you.” 

Chao Hua bowed her acknowledgements 
and answered. ‘Although my mother said 
a few words against our engagement I 
have ever been true to you; but I hear that 
since your return, you have been shewing 
all sorts of suspicions. I am afraid that 
since you have gained all these honours 
and distinctions you want to throw me 
Her expression became sad, and 
ehe walked off with Chiu E. Lien Ching 
felt much ashamed of his doubts and went 
to the President to apologize for his 
groundless suspicions, and to beg him to 
fix a day for the marriage. The President 
said that the next day but one would do 
very well, and would be a highly auspicious 
day, and Lien Ching was, of course, much 
delighted. 

On the next day the boats with the Em- 
peror’s marriage gifts arrived and were 
received in due form by the President. 
Chao Hua took some of the greatest rari- 
ies and carried them into the inner rooms 
to shew to Hsiao Yen. This young lady 
said they were magnificent, and asked 
where they came from. 

‘They are marriage gifts for a young 
lady in our family” said Chao Hua, “ but 


she is engaged elsewhere, and so cannot 
receive their presents. You seem to have 
a fancy for them, why don’t you marry the 
young man?” 

Hsiao Yen got angry, and replied. 
‘Your proposal is insulting.” 

“Not at all” said Chao Hua. “If you 
dont care to marry the suitor, I will.” 

Hsiao Yen burst out laughing at the 
notion and said ‘‘ you must be mad.” 

“Well” said Chao Hua “ joking apart, 
my parents wish us to be married to- 
morrow in proper form. Will you consent? 

“Yes” said Hsiao Yen.” I have come 
home with you for that purpose.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HSIAO YEN IS TRICKED INTO A MARBIAGE, 
WHEN THE PLOT I8 FOUND OUT, EVERY- 
THING ENDS HAPPILY. 

Chao Hua afterwards went to see her 
parents and told them with reference to 
her marriage on the following day, that she 
wished to have Hsiao Yen married to Lien 
Ching first. The President replied in 
amazement. ‘‘ Why marriage is one of the 
five relationships* and its distinctions are 
of the greatest importance. The first 
marriage is supreme and makes the wife, 
the others are secondary. You have been 
engaged to Lien Ching all your life, and 
thee is not the least reason for throwing 
him over. The love you and Hsiao Yen 
mutually bear each other, is not a matter 
of vital importance. I will write to her 
parents and tell them what has happened, 
and they will choose a suitable husband for 
her. If she must be wedded to Lien 
Ching, she must take the second place, for 
I will not consent to your holding such a 
position.” 

‘‘T see your affection for me dictates 
your words, answered Chao Hua, but the 
case is this. When I ran away from home, 
Mao Yu and his wife treated me as their 

* Tho five relationships are: Parent and child. 
Husband and wife. Emperor and minister. 


Elder brother and younger brother. Friend and 
friend. 
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own flesh and blood, and gave me their 
daughter as my wife, believing me to be a 
man. She is their only child. It would 
have saved us from this dilemma, had I 
told the truth then, but being an unpro- 
tected girl with no one near me, I was 
afraid that some great misfortune would 
happen to me if I laid aside my disguise, 
and so I married her without confessing the 
truth. She has been so kind to me that I 
must not throw her over now. Besides I 
have been away from home for a year and 
I shall have to tell my husband of this, and 
if he suspects me of any improper beha- 
viour on this account, I shall want Hsiao 
Yen's help to explain matters. For these 
reasons then Iam quite content that she 
should marry him first, and I am well per- 
suaded she will never be jealous of me. 
Lien Ching will be grateful to me, and 
there will never be any rivalry among us. 
Still I must not let her into the plot before- 
hand, for she is an obstinate little thing, 
and might upset everything.” 

‘* Yes” returned the President ‘ but sup- 
pose when Lien Ching finds that he has 
got Hsiao Yen in your place, that he 
refuses to marry you. What will you do 
then ?” 

“Tam not afraid” replied she “I can get 
the better of both bride and bridegroom.” 

Hsiu seeing that it was no use to re- 
monstrate gave her full permission to act 
as she pleased. 

The happy day of the marriage arrived 
at length. Lien Ching’s parents and elder 
brother had come, and the bridegroom had 
put on his wedding garments. Just as he 
was ready Chiu E came to his room and 
said to him. ‘ My young mistress is very 
angry with you for your foolish suspicions, 
she does not love you and would not marry 
you, had not her parents settled the matter 
long ago. You had better not speak a 
word to her when you retire together, but 
leave everything you want to say till the 
following evening when you will be on more 
intimate terms.” 


Lien Ching believing that Chao Hua was 
simply actuated by feelings of nervonsness 
and modesty, laughed, and promised com- 
pliance. Shortly after this a band of music 
announced that the bridegroom was coming 
out. Chao Hua went to hide herself after 
having sent all the Imperial Marriage 
Gifts to Hsiao Yen’s room, as well as a 
very handsome veil for her to wear over 
her head. The bride was then escorted 
into the hall to meet the bridegroom, and 
the salutations to Lien and his wife, the 
President and his wife and to heaven and 
earth were duly performed, as well as the 
mutual salutations between husband and 
wife. 

The happy couple then retired into an 
inner apartment to drink to each other. 
Two tables were laid out and at one of 
these Lien Ching stood and at the other 
his bride, whose veil was now removed by the 
bridesmaids. On both tables the dainties 
had been piled up so high that neither party 
could see the other plainly. Hsiao Yen 
thought it proper and becoming to wait for 
the bridegroom to speak first, and so kept 
silence, while he for his part did not open 
his lips, remembering what Chiu E had 
told him. Notwithstanding this he want- 
ed to have a quiet look at her, but there 
were so many servants in the room, cross- 
ing and recrossing between the tables, and 
she wore such a qnantity of hanging beads 
and ornaments about her head that he 
could never see her fairly. After they had 
drunk together for a while they retired. 

Chao Hua all this time had remained 
quietly in her own room, leaving her father 
and Lien to drink together in the library, 
and her mother to entertain Pau in the 
ladies apartments. 

The following morning, Lien Ching found 
to his horror that his wife was not Chao 
Hua, and Hsiao Yen found that her hus- 
band was not her late companion. She 
burst into violent tears, and Lien Ching 
rushed from the room to find the Pre- 
sident, regardless of his wife’s cries and 
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lamentations. As lack would have it, Hsiu 
was just coming out of his room at the 
time, and Lien Ching no sooner caught 
sight of him than he cried out. ‘“ You 
have entrapped me, and to think that you 
of all men should be engaged in an affair 
of this kind.” 

The President pretended to be astound- 
ed and answered ‘I am much surprised 
that you do not come to pay me your 
respects this morning, after marrying my 
daughter last night, but use such language 
as this towards me.” 

‘*T know I am of low birth” answered 
Lien Ching, still more enraged at the tone 
adopted by Hsia, ‘‘ but nevertheless, I am 
a “‘ Chuang Yiian,” and you promised your 
daughter to me, and so I never suspected 
that you would give her to some one else 
in my absence. I don’t know what His 
Majesty will say when he comes to hear of 
what you have done.” 

The President laughed and said “ You 
ought to be very grateful to my daughter 
for giving you such a nice clever girl, in- 
stead of which you only get into a rage. 
‘Chao Hua has acted in this way of her 
own free will, and not by my orders.” 

‘“‘T do not quite understand this” an- 
swered Lien Ching, who was now begin- 
ning to hope that he had not quite lost 
Chao Hua after all, ‘ Will you please ex- 
plain yourself.” 

‘* Last year when we went to Wu Chang” 
said the President, “my wife took advan- 
tage of our absence, and tried to marry 
my daughter to some one else. When 
Chao Hua heard of this, she and her maid 
ran away intending to conceal themselves 
in your father’s house until our return. 
They lost their way, but Mao Yu the Cen- 
gor met them, and took them with him to 
Peking, and believing Chao Hua to be my 
son Yiin Lu, gave her his daughter Hsiao 
Yen to wife. They came home two nights 
ago, and they are the pair you saw, and 
the young lady you have married is Hsiao 
Yen. Still my daughter is quite willing to 


marry you as well, but she laid a trap for 
you to make you marry Hsiao Yen first.” 

Lien Ching though much relieved was 
still a little suspicious and said, ‘* Chao 
Hua and Hsiao Yen must have settled mat- 
ters among themselves. How was it then 
that when my wife caught sight of me this 
morning she was so frightened that she 
burst into tears.” 

The President explained that Chao Hua 
had been afraid of Hsiao Yen making ob- 
jections, if she had known that her bride- 
groom was to be Lien Ching. On this our 
hero made Hsiu a low bow and thanked 
him and said, ‘‘ Your daughter is indeed a 
noble woman, full of kindness and good- 
ness, and free from all petty jealousies.” 
He then went to tell his parents the good 
news. 

Now Hsiao Yen, finding on awaking that 
her husband was not the person she ex- 
pected, was ready to faint with terror. 


_ She then remembered how she had received 


wedding presents, and then she saw how 
she had been trapped. She cried out in 
her anger and grief “I am a Censor’s 
daughter and may well marry a President’s 
son, and now Iam given away in this in- 
sulting manner to a man, whose very name 
I don't know. I will kill myself, and my 
father will then demand my life at their 
hands.” She then burst into tears and hid 
her face in the coverlet of the bed. 

Just then in walked Chao Hua, who put 
her arms round her and said, “‘ How is 
this? Instead of being happy you are 
weeping and sobbing!” 

‘‘'You wretch ” cried Hsiao Yen without 
looking up. What have I done to you that 
you should play me such a trick.” She 
then raised herself and saw Yiin Lu, as she 
supposed, dressed as a woman. Angry as 
she was, she could hardly help laughing 
and said, ‘‘ Why have you dressed yourself 
in this ridiculous way.” 

Chao Hua embraced her and replied. 
‘‘My darling I may be to blame, but I 
have ‘got you a better husband than you 
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would find once in a hundred years. Good 
and beautiful as you are he is your match, 
for you would find it hard to discover a 
younger Chuang Yiian than he is. You 
have shewn such love for me, that I can- 
not bear to lose you, so I have preferred 
you before myself and will follow in your 
footsteps. I have done you no harm.” 

Hsiao Yen looked at her thoughtfully 
and said ‘I don’t understand. it. Do you 
mean to say that you are a woman. 

‘‘ Of course I am” answered Chao Hua 
with a smile ‘‘I wonder that you did not 
find it out long ago.” 

‘s Why did you not tell me before you 
handed me over to this man ?” said Hsiao 
Yen “J don’t even know what his name 
is.” 

‘Ae is Lien Ching,” answered Chao 
‘‘the man who saved your father, and who 
has been engaged to me ever since we were 
both children. I have thus enabled your 
father to recompense his kindness by giv- 
ing you to him as his wife.” 

‘¢ You said that you were going to follow 
in my footsteps,” said Hsiao Yen. ‘‘ How 
will you do that ?” 

‘¢ Why, I am going to marry him myself 
to-night” said the other ‘So I give you 
the lead, but we need never hereafter be 
separated.” 

Chao Hua then assisted Hsiao Yen in 
her toilet, and after a little more ‘conversa- 
tion left her. 

As soon as Lien Ching had time to col- 
lect his thoughts, he remembered that 
Hsiao Yen all this time must have been in 
a state of agony and distress, and so 
he went off to her room to comfort her. 
He said, with a bow. ‘I am afraid that I 
caused you annoyance this morning, 
through my ignorance of how we were cir- 
cumstanced. The President has explained 
how matters stand, and I trust that you will 
pardon me.” 

Hsiao Yen returned his salutation, and 
then plucked up sufficient courage to ex- 
press her obligations to Chao Hua, and 


said that she trusted that he wonld lose 
no time in marrying her, that the three of 
them might live together. Lien Ching 
and his wife now saw each other plainly for 
the first time, and each of them was much 
pleased with the agreeable aspect of the 
other. 

On the evening of this day the President 
again prepared a feast, and led out his 
daughter and Lien Ching to go through 
the same ceremonies as had been performed 
at the wedding of the day before and they 
were duly married. 

After these two marriages had been 
celebrated, and the complimentary visits 
paid and returned, Lien Ching and his two 
wives went, by Hsiao Yen’s request, to 
Mao Yu's house in order to arrange every- 
thing in it for the Censor’s return. They 
stayed there until Lien Ching’s leave of 
absence was up, and then took leave of their 
elders and started for Peking, which they 
reached without accident. ‘‘Now,” said Chao 
Hua “ we must not go to Mao Yu's home 
in a body, but we must break the matter to 


him gently- 


Hsiao Yen laughed and answered ‘ Do 
you want to play my parents another trick.” 

Lien Ching however said that Chao Hua 
was quite right, and sent a servant on to 
the Censor’s house to announce the arrival 
of Hsiao Yen and her husband. They all 
three then started in sedan chairs, but on 
arriving at Mao Yu’s home the two ladies 
alone were carried into the central hall 
where the Censor and his wife were wait- 
ing to receive them. Mao Yii asked 
what had become of Yiin Lu, and who the 
other young lady was. Hsiao Yen laughed 
and replied ‘‘ Have you forgotten her al- 
ready ? She is my old husband.” 

Her parents were astounded and Mao Ya 
asked why he was dressed in that disguise. 
But before Hsiao Yen could answer, @ ser- 
vant brought word that Lien Ching had 
returned to Peking, and was very anxious 
to see the censor, without delay, and that 
his chair was waiting at the door, and as 
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he spoke the chair was borne in. Mao Yii 
told the two young ladies to retire into the 
inner apartments, but they declined to do 
so. Lien Ching now got out of his chair 
and Mao Yti hurried to receive him, but 
Lien Ching begged him and his wife to be 
seated at the upper end of the hall, while 
he and Chao Hua performed a formal salu- 
tation. The elders did as they were re- 
quested and then Mao Yu demanded the 
reason of this salutation, as he was not 
aware of any relationship existing between 
them. 

‘‘Let me explain the matter,” said Hsiao 
Yen, seeing the perplexity her father and 
mother were in. She then told them the 
whole story from beginning to end. 

Mao Yii was very well satisfied with the 
arrangement come to and observed to 
Lien Ching. ‘You said some time ago 
that you had done me a service by mere 
accident. Iam glad to find that I have 
also done you a service in return by mere 
accident, by giving you my daughter. Still 
you owe all your happiness not to me, but 
to Chao Hua.” 

Lien Ching then requested his elders to 
seat themselves in the upper seats that he 
and both his wives might salute them. 

“ But,” objected Mao Yi, ‘‘Chao Hua 
does not owe us any salutes.” 

‘¢T have once been your son-in-law” said 
Chao Hua “and you received my saluta- 
tions then, so why refuse them now! 
Besides Hsiao Yen paid her respects to my 
parents, and it is therefore right that I 
should return the compliment.” 

On this the formal bows and kneelings 
were duly performed, and then they all 
went to partake of a feast, and then Lien 
Ching informed Mao Yi how he had made 
his way into the city in the latter's train, 
and how it was this incident which enabled 
him to succeed in his examination and to 
befriend Mao Yt in his trouble. 

On the following morning Lien Ching 
went to court, where he was graciously 
received by the Emperor. He now took 


up his abode with Mao Yii, who was pro- 
moted to the honorary rank of Vice Pre- 
sident. Lien Ching too was taken into the 
Privy Council, but he had hardly been ad- 
mitted therein, when news reached him 
that both his parents were dangerously ill. 
He at once applied for leave to go and see 
them, which was granted. Mao Yii too 
obtained leave to retire from office on the 
ground of sge and infirmities, and all the 
family set out together for Hunan. When 
they got home, they found that the inva- 
lids were much better, and old Lien was 
able to call on Mao Yi and tell him how 
the Genius had chosen the spot of ground 
for the grave, and how good luck had there- 
fore attended his son. 

Mao Yii suggested that old Lien and his 
family and Lien Ching and his two wives 
should all come and live with him, but 
Lien Ching declined, alleging that his first 
duty was due to President Hsiu, and that 
it was the latter’s wish that he should live 
in his home. 

A short time after this Lien and his wife 
were standing at their own door, when a 
man stepped up to them and said. ‘*I am 
he who gave you a son to gain honour and 
raise you to distinction. Now that this is 
done, is it not time for you fo retire ?” 

They prostrated themselves before him 
recognising him as the Genius, and 
answered, ‘‘ where must we retire to?” 

The Genius pointed to the ground and 
suddenly vanished. 

They sent for Lien Chin and told him 
what had happened, and said that that 
night was their last. And sure enough at 
midnight they both died without pain. 

After the prescribed time of mourning 
Lien Ching resumed his duties and was 
appointed Secretary of State. He took 
Yiin Lu to live with him, and helped him 
in his studies, so that he too passed for his 
Doctor’s degree. 

Hsiao Yen was the first of the two wives 
to bear a son, who was adopted into Mao 
Yii’s family, but Chao Hua was not a long 
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way behind, and now Lien Ching’s descend- 
ants are numberless. 

Now, as all his success and fortune was 
owing to his father’s good feeling and kind- 


ness, I, the author have therefore told you 
this story that the old man’s conduct may be 
an example to you. 
THE END. 
C. F. R. ALLEN, 


THE PENINSULA OF LEI-CHOU. 
A STUDY IN CHINESE GEOGRAPHY. 


(Continued.) 


[Before continuing my notes on Lei-chou I must request the reader to correct an error 
which has crept in while the proofs of the first part of this paper were corrected, and is, 
though easily discovered, too material to be left unnoticed. On page 150, where, for the 
area of Lei-chou, the figures belonging to the Island of Hainan are substituted, the correct 
reading is ‘‘ the area of Lei-chou may be calculated at 160 geographical, or German square 


miles, equal to 8,400 English square miles.’ | 


The sketches of the districts belonging 
to each department are, in the Kuang-tung 
t‘u shuo, preceded by a general map of the 
Fu, along with a few introductory remarks. 

Thus the first thing we learn ander the 
heading Lei-chou-fu, is that the capital lies 
1,422 Li South-West of Canton. This 
number is, of course, for the reasons ex- 
plained above, altogether erroneous. 

It is strange that these distances, bor- 
rowed from the Kuang-tung t‘ung-chik and 
chiefly derived from the Ta-ching yi-t‘ung- 
chth, or the special records of the Fu, have 


been considered at all worthy of inser- 
tion in the text of so creditable a native 
map as the Kuang-tung-t‘u; for the com- 
pilers could have easily found out that they 
are in broad contradiction to the positions 
given by the Jesuits, which are adopted 
and laid down with tolerable correctness in 
all the better Chinese maps of modern 
origin. A comparison of two or three of 
these distances with those of their own map 
ought to have shown them what they are 
worth. On the other hand a closer exami- 
nation of the subjoined table* will some- 


* 
: Li, ace. to | Approximate direct Dis- . 1 Degree of . 
Distance from Canton Chinese "tases in Nautical kee rh Latitude= 
to Records. Miles. Se Li. 
Chia-ying-chow, 284 
Chao-ch‘ing-fu,............... 264 
Ch‘ao-chou-fu,............000. 282 
Lei-chou-fu, .........ceseeeees. 872 
Ch‘iung-chou-fu, 408 
Fa-kang-t‘'ing, .......eceseees 480 
Length of the new Li, 250 
Length of the old Li,...........ceccsscccsscverecscesscceceeeseees 192% 
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what excuse the crror, the distances given 
appearing so much longer in proportion to 
the real direct distance, the longer the by- 
way is which the ordinary traveller has to 
make in order to reach the place in question 
from Canton. 

The error becomes comparatively great 
in the case of Lei-chou-fu and Chiiunyg-chou 
Ju (Hainan) on account of the lengthy 
overland journey to be performed, which, 
calculated from the stations I found for it 
in a native Itinerary,* would make the dis- 
tances nearly 300 and 360 nautical miles 
respectively, while the direct distances are 
230 and 250 miles. The road to Fu-khang- 
t‘ing, & small independent town, about 55 
miles due north from Canton, leads via 
San-shui and Ch‘ing-yiian on the North 
River, and just doubles the direct distance. 
This may justify the insertion of these 
figures, but whenever one is tempted to 
make use of them for geographical pur- 
poses, they are to be tuken with great 
caution and in the sense above described. 

After an outline of the history of the Fu 
occupying not more than a page, distances 
are again given as to the length and breadth 
of the Department, the space between the 
capitals of the different distriets and the 
coast, or the boundaries of the neighbour- 
ing districts. These notes, too, are utterly 
useless. 

The historical outline is dry, and consists 
of not much more than an enumeration of 
the principalities, kingdoms, provinces or 

“smaller subdivisions of which the Fu in 
question formed part at certain periods of 
Chinese history. It is a short abstract of 
the history of the Province, but is chiefly 
confined to the territorial changes. 

The present department of Lei-chou was, 
before the reign of the Tsin Dynasty (B.C. 
249 to 209,) part of the Kingdom of Nan- 


yiich Bak fad, which then comprised the 
countries adjacent to the Gulf of Tung-king 


* The Shikewo-chouehsing Tye FR Fl FY, oF 


‘* Traveller's Guide.” 


with parts of Auang-hsi and Kuang-tung. 
It was conquered and annexed to the Depen- 
dencies of the above named dynasty about 
the year 213 B.C., when the whole territory 
of Nun-yiieh shared that fate and was divid- 
ed into three tributary principalities, one 
of which, called fHsiang-chin R i, the 
“Country of Elephants,” comprised Co- 
chin-China, the present department of Licn- 
chou fu and the Peninsula. Hainan was 
then in the possession of the Li Aborigines, 
an altogether uncivilized people, and was, 
from the stand-poiut of a Chinese historian, 
a sort of out-of-the-world country. Later 
(B.C. 111) the Peninsula is recorded as 
forming part of the Principality of Ho-pu 
4> iH Zi}, the capital being the city now 
called Lien-chou-fu, on the Northern coast 
of the Gulf of Tung-king. During the 
reign of the Posterior-‘Han, the Tsin, and 
the Sung Dynasties it was called Hsu-wén- 
hsien, which is now the Southernmost of 
its districts. After various other changes 
of its name and territory its present name 
Lei-chou is first found in the eighth year of 
the Emperor Cheng-kuan of the J“ang 
Dynasty (A.D. 627). Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century the Lei-chou Dis- 
trict (Lei-chowu lu) was raised to the rank 
of a Fu under the general control of the 
Inspector of the ‘Hai-pet and ‘Hai-nan 
Circuit ; Lei-chou itself was then called 
‘Hai-pei, i.e. “ North of the sea.” Its 
present form of administration and the 
official name * Lei-chou-fu” dates from the 
year A. D 1368. 

The gencral remarks concerning the Fu 
are concluded by a rough outline of the 
boundaries, coast, fortifications on the 
same, general position, etc. of the Fu, and 
an enumeration of its districts. 

I now proceed to give an outline of the 
geographical character of Lei-chou by fol- 
lowing in the main the arrangement of the 
Kuang-tung t‘u-shuo with additions from 
other native works whercever they may 
come in appropriately. I shall, however, 
in so far deviate froin that work, and speak 
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of the Fu as a whole, without entering on a 
description of cach district separately. 

City Walls.— Walls appear to be the only 
substuntial architectural works of the 
Chinese. Their temples, palaces, arches 
and bridges are very numerous, it is true, 
but they are short-lived when compared to 
similar works of othcr nations, owing to 
the superficial and unsubstuntial style in 
Which they are constructed. They are all 
more or less erected to be useful and please 
the living generation, and in this respect 
the Chinese, cognate though they appear 
to be in character to the old Egvptian 
people, show a great dissimilarity to the 
builders of the pyramids and the temples 
of Karnak. 

The only erections in China which with- 


stand time are its walls Foremost of all 
is the Great Wall of China on the Northern 
frontier. But the walls of the numerous 
cities of the Empire are monnoments ef 
almost cqual durability. Their dimensions 
are duly recorded in all the native topogra- 
phical works. 

Avuang-tung contains more than a hun- 
dred walled cities of different sizes, their 
walls varying from 10 to 30 fcet in height 
and generally being sufficicntly broad to 
allow several horsemen to ride side by side 
on their tops. Some of them are sur- 
rounded by ditches, while others have been 
so formerly, the ditches having been filled 
up in the course of time. | 

Although the space enclosed by the wall 
(Cheng) is often smaller than the surround- 


City Walls, Ditches. 


Cities. Le ngth in 
| Chang of 113 | Chang of 113 | Chang of U4 | Chang of 114 


| 


Height in Breadth in | Depth in 


Eingl. Feet. fingl. feet. Engl. feet. | fingl. leet. 


Danton, Old Crp gccsecsseecsivjeasesvscss | 2,275 | 2.20 5% ee 
re PAG CAG i sine Sodeccawencusseccn 1,004, 50 a 2 0.35 
Cia G-QIROU Rsv ai vececeswesaricesseceess | 1,762 2.60 l | 1 
Lien-chou fu,......... poh wath bsanweaareadt 1,670 | 3.20 2 1.20 
aS OG this cc cezeceacessGeactescccaseal 1,635 | 2.20 2.50 2.20 
Ch‘ieh-yang hsien, ..........scccesseoers | 1,600 | 2.30 2, 1 
Lane GON NBIC, .icccaedccsecccsecceccass 1,548 | 2.10 1.90 0.10 
Bigin-"Rul DSION,.<cccecovssersscosessccece | 1,870 1.80 8 0.70 
Liei-chou fu,......,.sceeessreesceesesesenes | 1,849 2.80 3 0.90 
ABU TE, ca ccvvuasavsecasscdendasennces | 1,326 2.20 -s | vee 
Tung-kuan hsieN,......0..csseveeecerenes | 1,299 2.20 3 8.50 
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ing suburbs (Cheng wai, i.e. outside the 
wall), the length of the wall is in most cases 
in proportion to the general importance of 
the place, as may be seen from the sub- 
joined table, in which besides the circuit, 
the height of the walls of the more im- 
portant cities of Kuang-tung is given, 
together with the breadth and depth of the 
ditches. It will be seen that Canton, 
as might be expected, takes the first place 
as regards length. 

- Tséng-ch‘éng-hsien has the highest wall, 
Ch‘in-chou, on the boundary of Annam, has 
the broadest, while Tung-kuan-hsien has the 
deepest ditch of all the walled cities in the 
Province. Some cities are remarkably 
small, and the city proper of many a smaller 


Hsien or Ting would almost find sufficient . 


room in the Coliseum of Rome, the circuit 
of which is 1,641 feet (about 139 Chang). 
The former city wall, surrounding the 
inner city of Paris, measured 14,800 feet 
(about 1260 Chang), and the city wall of 
Berlin, pulled down during the last few 
years, 46,800 fect (about 8,983 Chang or 
nearly twice the size of the old, or northern 
city wall of Canton). The ‘“ Friedrich’s 
Strasse,” Berlin, measures about 723 
Chang; a walk round the old and new city 
walls of Canton (together 8,279 Chang) 
would, therefore, be comparable to a walk 
fully twice up and down the longest street 
of Berlin. 

Hiils.—To give an outline of the eleva- 
tions of the ground on the basis of Chinese 
notices only is, as may be seen from what 
has been said before on the native method 
of surveying mountains, the most difficult 
and, if not supported and corrected by 
statements of foreign travellers, the most 
doubtful part of all geographical investiga- 
tion from native sources. 

The Kuang-tung t‘u shuo describes the 
position of fifty-two hills as belonging to 
the three districts of Lei-chou, buat from 
the height given for some of them in the 
Kuang-tung t'ung chih it is apparent that 
the greater part scarcely deserve the name 


of hills, and the very fact of mounds of 
earth, many of which are, even according 
to Chinese surveys, not more than one, two 
or three Chany (12 to 85 feet) in height, 
being mentioned as something worthy of 
notice, confirms Capt. Purefoy’s statement 
of the country’s being almost throughout 
plain and level. The highest of those for 
which figures are given in the Kuang-tung 
t'ung chik is the Hsieh-li ling Bt BYE Sys, 
also called Lei-kung yen, 50 Li S. of Sui- 
ch‘i hsien. It is given as measuring a thou- 
sand Jén, but, though appearing in the 
text, not inserted in the map of the Kuang- 
tung tu. According to the special map of 
Sui-ch'i hsien of the Kuang-tung t‘ung chih 
it must be somewhere near the const of 
Kuang-chou wan, opposite the Island of 
Tung-shan. This and the Yii-tsui ling (Jai- 
quelin Hill of charts) on Tung-shan, appear 
to be the only elevations worthy of being 
mentioned. Of the rest only one is des- 
cribed as exceeding 70 Chang (825 feet), 
viz. the Shif-li shan, PRP Af [Lp 80 Li 
S. E. of Lei-chou fu ; a very few in the cen- 
tral part of the Peninsula are given as fifty 
or sixty Chang, others as twenty or thirty 
but the most of them are even under ten 
Chang (118 feet). 

The remarks made about some of the 
more interesting seldom allude to more 
than the origin of the name, which, as 8 
rule, is introduced in connexion with the 
shape of the mountain or some curiosity 
or other attached to it. An interesting 
note may be found here and thore in cases 
where the slopes of a hill are especially 
famous for a certain product. The 
Ch‘a-shan, “hills with tea plantations,” 
are duly mentioned in other parts of the 
province. In Lei-chou two hills, the Lung- 
ch‘uang ling (‘* Dragon’s Bed Hill ’’), about 
five miles W. of the town of Chin-nan7 so, 
and the Kuan-t‘ou shan (‘‘Cap headed 
Hill’) in the East of Hsti-wén hsien, pro- 
duce Galangal ; on the Lo-kang ling, seven- 
ty Li S. W. of Sui-ch‘t hsien, the Kan-lan 
Fruit (Chinese Olive) grows abundantly 
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according to the Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih ; 
but the Kuang-tung t‘u shuo, which here, 
as in most cases, copies the former, omits 
just the above remark, whether intention- 
ally or not I am nof able to say. Proba- 
bly the compilers of the latter work have 
had good reasons for making such omis- 
sions, and from this point of view, the 
fact of their copying the orographical chap- 
ter of the Kuang-tung t‘ung chih almost at 
fall length, but throughout ignoring its 
estimates of heights, may be considered a 
notable instance of progress in critical self- 
distrust. The Z7*ao-sst% shan, about a mile 
N. BE. of Lau-sha Anchorage, is crowned 
with thick bamboo forests. 
ling (Salt Rope Hill), eighty &%S. E. of 
Lei-chou fu, is mentioned as having coal 
pits, and producing the Mu-mien tree Gs 
Aij—Chinese Cotton Tree, Bombax pentan- 
drum, of which specimens may be found 
about Canton); the Kuang-tung t‘u shuo 
omits either notice. A fruit called Mi- 
chén, i.e. “ Rice nut” grows on the T'iao- 
low shan (Terrace Hill”) somewhere 
North of Shih-mén in the North East of 
Sui-cht hsien. Temples built on the sides, 
or the tops of hills are duly noticed. In 
Lei-chou the greater part of them are 
erected for the purpose of praying for rain; 
a great many hillocks without temples are 
pointed out as particularly adapted for that 
purpose, the science of Feng-shui having 
probably decided them to be so. The 
most celebrated hill-temple in Lei chou is 
the Lei-shén miao, ‘FR Fill fj, on the 
Ying-pang hill, HB $8], 8 Li W. of Lei- 
chou fu, dedicated to Lei-shén, the god of 
Thunder, also called Lei-tsu, ‘a lik the 
‘‘ Jupiter tonans” of Lei-chou one might 
say. 

The following is the general impression 
I received from a close examination of the 
position of the elevations described in the 
Kuang-tung-t‘ung-chih, which it would be 
too tedious to enumerate at length: 

The South is the lowest part, the highest 
hill in Hsti-wen-hsien being the Auo-shan- 


The Yen-shéeng | 


ling* (50 Chang, =588 fect, in reality pro- 
bably not exceeding 200 feet). In the cen- 
tral part a series of hills extends along the 
Western coast; while the east is absolutely 
plain. Hills become more frequent in Sui- 
ch‘i-hsien, especially towards the North 
Eastern boundary of the district. 

Rivers, Lakes ete.—The rivers of Lei-vhou 
are, of course, of only local importance, 
and there are scarcely any of them which 
exceed thirty miles in length. Their 
course is minutely described in all the local 
records. I select the Ta-shui-ch‘i, or 
‘‘Great Water Stream” as an example of 
Chinese hydrography. This river ‘“ takes 
its rise in the East of the Asii-wén district, 
on the Lung-ch‘uang Hill, flows thence to the 
South West and passes the Ma-an-shan or 
‘¢ Saddle Hill,” after which its waters are 
increased by those of the ‘Hu-lu-shui or 
‘“‘Gourd Water,” rising in the “Pond of 
Pleasure and Gaiety” (Férg-liu-t‘ang) and 
joining it from the N.E. Thence it flows 
S.W., passes the Kao-shan-ling or ‘““—High 
Mountain Hill,” and takes a South Eastern 
turn, when passing a bridge called ‘‘ Great 
Water Bridge.” Below this there is a 
rocky rapid, the water rushing on with 
enormous noise and forming a whirlpool of 
unsoundable depth, called a ‘‘lung-t‘an.”+ 
Thence it flows S.E. and passes the city of 
‘ Hai-an-so; where it changes its course 


* j.e. ‘High Mountain Hill.” The name 
reminds me of the ‘‘ Himmelbjerg,”’ the ‘* Moun- 
tain as high as heaven,” in Jutland; both names 
belong to hillocks which are giants when compared 
with their fellow-hills in the plain. 


t BE =e ie. Dragon Pool.” This is not 
anomen proprium, but the general name for a 
whole class- of pools. I have tried in vain to 
determine what might be the characteristic differ- 
ence between a common pool and a ‘ Dragon 
pool,” and am as yet not able to say whether 
the ‘‘ Dragon” is a mere epitheton ornans, or 
whether it modifies in any essential way the 
sense of t‘an, i.e. “deep water.” These lung- 
t‘an must be rather numerous in Kuang-tung, 
there being scarcely any Fu that has not one or 
more of them. The explanation of the name 
varies with the locality. The lung is gener- 
ally connected with some legend, as for instance. 
‘‘A large fish being changed into a dragon, 
which then flew up to heaven,"’ eto. 
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again, flowing S.W. to enter the sca at 
flai-an anchorage. ‘‘The absolute length 
of the Tu-shui-ch% as represented on the 
Kuang-tung-t‘s is 28 miles; the distance 
of the source from the mouth 17 miles. 

The Auang.tung-t‘s contains 24 main 
rivers, and a great number of tributaries. 
The description of all the particulars in the 
text corresponds most accurately with what 
appears on the map. 

The rivers disemboguing on the coast 
East of the city of Lei-chou-fu are all 
made useful for the irrigation of the 
country, and it appears that their course 
has been artificially changed in order to 
establish an efficient watering system 
over the whole large plain,—of “endless 
rice-fields” seen by Capt. Purefoy near the 
city of Lei-chou. The Nan-tu-‘ho or 
“Southern Passage River,” flows through 
about two thirds of the breadth of the 
Peninsula from West to East, passing by a 
few miles South of the city. Itis con- 
nected with two lakes by channels either 
natural or artificial, viz., the Hsi-‘hu or 
West Lake, West of, and close to, the city of 
Lei-chou-fu, and the 7é-li-t‘ang Heke {it is, 
belonging to Sui-ch‘i-hsien, in about 20°58’ 
N. lat., and 6°42’ to 6°44’ W. of Peking. 

These lakes chiefly serve as fresh water 
reservoirs for the irrigation of the exten- 
sive salt marshes extending East and South 
of them along the Eastern coast of the 
Peninsula. 

The ’Asi-hu, (Canton Dialect Nai. wu, pu 
vi) is, to judge from the Auang-tung-t‘u, 
by far the smallest, but described as very 
deep and ‘having no bottom.” The Chi- 
nese map has something like a pond in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Lei-chou city, 
but no name; its position is given as one 
Li, according to another authority half a 
Li, West of the city. Two officers, "Ho 
and Tai, who lived during the Sung Dynas- 
ty (A.D. 960 to 1278) raised embankments, 
made all the neighbouring little streams 
flow into them, etc., and are considered the 
creators of this large cistern so important 


to the agricultural welfare of the district. 
The borders of the Hsi-‘hu are overgrown 
with thickets of water-lilies, the resort of 
myriads of swallows (a variety called Jzi- 
yen ee aie i.e. ‘“‘ Purple Swallow ”’) assemb- 
ling there every night and ‘“ twittering 
their Yen-yen-yen.”* A former name of 
the West Lake is Lo-’hu. ; 

The 7¢é-liti-t‘ang was constructed during 
the Ming Dynasty (A.D. 1868 to 1628), 
when a surface of 40 King (UB, each = 
16.7 square acres) was given to it. Its re- 
sources were derived from twelve different 
springs. A canal connects it on the South 
with the river Ta-tu-‘ho, Kt yay , which 
again flows into the Nan-tu-‘ho, Bae wy - 
Some time after its completion this artifi- 
cial watering system fell into disorder,.bnt 
during the winter of the first year of the 
reign of Yung-ch‘éng (A.D. 1723) it was 
laid out for the second time and “is now a 
great benefit to the people of Lei.” 

These two lakes appear to be the very 
regulators of the whole agricultural pros- 
perity in this part of the country, for native 
writers speak of the watering system as 
the principal cause of the fertility of the 
soil. 

All the extensive tracts East and South 
of the city of Lei-chou fu are dependent 
upon the care bestowed upon the embank- 
ments on the coast and the fresh water 
irrigation which is regulated by the lakes. 
Under the heading Yang-t‘ien (Ocean Fields) 
the Yiieh-chung-chien-wén+ gives a descrip- 


* Yieh-chung-chienoén BEL FA, Big] or 
‘* What one sees and hears in Yueh (i.e. Kuang- 


tung), a collection of chiefly geographical no- 
tices concerning various subjects connected with 


Kuang-tung, compiled by Lii-nan-shih, zy B 


Tit, and published in San-skui A.D, 1801. Much 


of the information contained in it is borrowed 
from the Kuang-tung-t'ung-chih and other local 
records, but there may also be found notes of 
independent origin collected by the author during 
a protracted stay at various places in the Pro- 
vince. The account of the lakes of Lei-chou is 
chiefly derived from the above work.{ 


+ Chapter 6, Article Yang-t‘ien, * Ay, 
p- 31. 
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tion, probably derived from some of the 
local records of the Peninsula, of the “salt- 
marshes, as I venture to translate that 
term,* of Lei-chou fu. ‘This is deep and 
rich soil, easily cultivated and not requir- 
ing much labour, and capable of being 
made so fruitful of rice and grain as to 
provide a whole principality in famine. 
At high water, pools would collect in the 
marshes, but this may be prevented by a 
careful embankment of the coast, which is 
constantly threatened to be demolished by 
the impetus of the large waves raised by 
the typhoons blowing there at certain 
periods; the coast would then be overflown 
by the salt water tide, which, when dried 


* The Kuang-tung-tung-chih explains the 
torm Yang-t‘ien literally as “fields near the sea.”’ 


Vp ia ie. Quoted from 


the Kuang-tung yi-tu inKuang-tung t'ung-chih, 


ily Jil; 12, chapter 111. 


up, would change the ground into salt 
land and this would, of course, destroy 
the growth of grain till after three or 
four years of constant tilling. The in- 
habitants of Lei-chow have no important 
trade, and the greater half live from the 
produce of their fields, both in times of 
drought and plenty. The so-called Tung- 
yang-t‘ten (East Ocean Fields, or ‘‘ Eastern 
Salt Marshes”) on the East Coast, extend 
to several times ten Li from N.toS. This 
region is most favourable for irrigation, as 
the lakes Té-lii and Lo (i.c. the West 
Lake), are in close proximity. It is, 
however, necessary to raise up long dikes 
against the flood. While the coast is well 


| regulated, grain will grow plentifully, but 


a breach of the dike would lay the fields 
waste again; this has been sufficiently 
shown by the past.” 
F. Higta. 
(To be continued. ) 


THE HISTORY OF HANKOW AND HANYANG. 


(Concluded from page 108.) 


The interior of China had now become 
more scttled since the various petty King- 
doms had been destroyed by succeeding 
powerful Emperors and dynasties, and 
Hankow ceases to have such full military 
annals. Little is recorded after Po Yen’s ex- 
pedition beyond floods, famines, droughts, 
and, in 1297, a flight of locusts. A garrison 
of between 6 and 6,000 men for the support 
of the foreign Mongol dynasty was establish- 
ed near Han Yang, but whether there or at 
Wu Ch‘ang is not stated. 

In 994, when the Empire was re-divided in- 
to fifteen lou, the name of the province Chiang 
hau was changed to that ofj Ching Hu-pei 
$4) H) AL HA (Ching to North of the lake) 
and under the Yuan again this was altered 
to Hu Pei Tao, under an hsuan wei shih 


(EF (Ay Bi modern jndge,) and then to Hu- 


huang; Han Yang Chun was at the same time 
made into a foo. The Mongol invaders, at 
first so formidable from their courage, 
their activity and barbarous strength, soon 
became corrupted by the absolute power 
placed in their hands and the luxurious. 
pleasures ever at theircommand, Not one 
hundred years after their accession had 
elapsed when the Chinese commenced to- 
rebel against the foreign barbarian who for 
the first time in their history had succeeded 
in appropriating the sacred title of Son of 
Heaven. A feeble descendant of the great 
conquerors of Asia reigned on the Imperial 
throne. Yuan Chun Ti FU Ne hie des- 
titute of abilities, and addicted to sensual 
debauchery, with his army in disorder and 
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his Mongol chicfs cnfecbled by excesses and 
pleasure, was unable to make head against 
his foes. Tho servant of a Buddhist con- 
vent had enlisted in the army of the rebels 
and had by his abilities raised himself to a 
high command. In 1852 he crossed the 
river, and, despite a series of desperate re- 
sistances at large towns where Mongol 
garrisons were stationed, succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself at Nanking. In 1357 he 
despatched two of his generals to the north 
against Chun Ti; these, after much fighting, 
were on the point of investing Peking when 
Chun Ti abdicated and fled to his native 
home in Mongolia. During the troubles 
incidental to the establishment of anew 
dynasty rebel chiefs and titular princes 
sprung up in abundance. Amongst them 
was one Hsii Chou Hui who 
in 1357 declared himself Emperor with 
the title of T‘ien Wan, and having overrun 
Huhuang established his capital for a 
time at Han Yang. He soon however re- 
_ named it Chiang Chou but failed to in- 
form his principal General Chen Yu 
Liang BH ya ze, of his intention. Chen, 
offended at this slight, roused the anger of 
his soldiers against Hsi and on arriving at 
Chiang Chou captured the Emperor and 
slew his escort. Chen styled himself Prince 
of Han and aspiring to the Empire dashed 
Hsii‘s brains out on board a vessel in the 
Yang-tze. He in his turn was afterwards 
destroyed by Hung-woo, the founder of the 
Hung dynasty, who afterwards recovered Hu 
pei from his son Ch‘en Li [i 33). In 
1511-12, in the reignof Ming Cheng té A JF 

, certain robber bands in the north 
collected, with the keepers of the im- 
perial hunting grounds, to plunder and 
ravage the country. Two Imperial Offi- 
cers Liu 6th and 7th BIA+) in secret 
alliance with the robbers, were ordered by 
the Emperor to suppress the rising. They 
then openly joined the rebels and being 
speedily joincd by sevcral thousands of 
malcontents successfully ravaged Shan- 
tung and Honan. The officers sent against 


them used measures of rather a negotiatory 
than military nature, when the rebels grew 
increasingly bold and ravaged Hohhuang 
and Szechuan. More than 70 cities in Shan- 
tung surrendered to them, and the public 
highways were kept ina state of blockade. 
One of the leaders was at last driven to 
Huhaang and captured there; Liu 6th and 
?th besieged Han Yang but were driven off, 
and both subsequently perished in a naval 
battle on the Yang-tze. 

Twice more during the Hung times is Han 
Yang recorded to have suffered from robber 
rebels but the particulars given are of but. 
slight general interest. It was during the 
Hung dynasty that Hankow proper, as dis- 
tinguished from Han Yang rose into impor- 
tance. Before 1470 the Han river formerly 
branched off about 3 miles from its present 
mouth and flowed through the plain behind 
what is now the British coucession into the 
Yang-tze, some distance below Hankow. 
The ancient course is now nearly silted 
up and the small stream or ditch by the 
present race-course is said to constitute the 
remains of the old channel. In 1470 the 
Han suddenly changed its course and flow- 
ed into the Yang-tze through its present 
channel, The site of Hankow was at the 
time little better than a sandbank overe 
grown with reeds, the population then in- 
habiting Han Yang About 1460 one Chang 
and others are recorded as having emigrated 
from Han Yang and laid the foundations of 
a few houses. By 1526 this small begin- 
ning had increased to 1284 houses, and the 
Han river having settled into its new chan- 
nel the place rapidly increased. ‘ Ships 
and junks”’ anchored there and the various 
branches and lines of commerce flowed to- 
wards Hankow, and it svon became the 
world-renowned place it now is; and its 
prosperity is bound up withthe Han. Han- 
Yang and its suburbs were still very extensive 
and for some time equalled Hankow, but 
tbe suburbs to the South West of the city, so 
extensive in the times of the T‘ang and Sung 
dynasties, were by the change of the Han 
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river probably transferred by slow degrees 
to Hankow on the North. Up to the time 
of Kang-hsi carts are said to have been 
used in Han Yang but the continual falling 
away of the river banks caused narrower 
streets to come into use and they were dis- 
continued. The prosperity of Han Yang con- 
tinued up to the time of the T‘ai ping rebels, 
before whose arrival houses extended 
throughout the whole of the land between 
the Han Yang city and Han river. Now, 
since the rebel occupation, but a few houses 
in the city, a cluster of streets near the mouth 
of the Han, mounds of bricks covered with 
yellow grass, and cultivated fields, mark the 
site of this once highly populated and his- 


torical place, and Hankow at present has © 


been increasing at the expense of its more 
ancient rival. During the Ming period 
1368-1640, numerous floods are recorded, 
also various droughts. In 1459 no rain 
fell from June to October and men tried to 
devour each other ; in 1589 people were re- 
duced to eating bark and leather, and died 
in great numbers. In 1609 a great fire des- 
troyed a large portion of Han Yang; it was 
followed by a high flood, and junks were 
able to come up to the gates of the city. In 
1619-20 there were flights of locusts accom- 
panied with famine, and in 1508 and 1511 
rats are noted as having destroyed the 
crops. In 1644 the Ming dynasty fell into 
its decadence, and amongst the numerous 
pretenders to the throne one Li Tsti-ch‘eng 
BX became the most successful, 

and entered Peking, where for a time he 
reigned as Emperor. This man attacked 
Han Yang in 1644, and after varying com- 
bats with the Governor of the province had 
to retire, but the people suffered greatly at 
the hands of the combatants. Chang Hsien- 
chung te jak hil another pretender and 
brigand after taking Hukuang and Szechuan 
held Han Yang for some years, where he 
perpetrated most abominable acts of cruclty 
and terrorism. Such was the terror he 
inspired that the Manchoos were welcomed 
as deliverers when they invaded him, and 


Chang was unable to make any stand. 
During the present dynasty, previous to 
the T’ai-p’ing rebellion, a serious mutiny of 
the troops belonging to the Governor's 
division is mentioned, when the men occu- 
pied Hun Yang and being attacked there 
took Wu ch’ang, but were forced to yield; 
their ringleader was subsequently taken, 
and drawn and quartered. 

There is but little further to relate con- 
cerning the modern history of Han-Yang 
till we arrive at the period of the T’ai-p'ing 
rebellion when Hankow was destroyed, and 
Han Yang completely obliterated; the wall 


_ being the single thing left. What then occur- 


red has been repeatedly told by abler pens 
and in more complete histories than this 
slight sketch has any pretension to be, and 
to them the curious reader is referred. The 
usual array of droughts, floods, famines, and 
pestilences are carefully recorded and call 
for but little remark. The great flood of 
1849 perhaps merits some slight attention 
as the water rose in that year 12 feet in 
the streets of Hankow. Houses were then 
swept away, and the weather was so cold in 
June and July from the continuous rain that 
furs were worn, and the water, having risen 
with fearful rapidity, subsided as quickly, 
after having inflicted an incalculable amount 
of damage and distress. Hankow and Han 
Yang abound in temples to many of which 
curious and interesting legends are attach- 
ed. We shall mention but two, both 
favorite subjects with the local poetasters 
and not without some interest perhaps for 
occidental readers. In the times of the 
Chou dynasty B. C. when feudalism and its 
attendant benefits and evils was rampant, 
the chief of Tsai BS was engaged in a feud 
with the chief of Hsi 4 and hearing re- 
ports of the beauty of Hsi Huei ifs B 
the wife of Hsi, reported it to his feudal 
suzerain, the Prince of Choo, who, under 
the pretext of dining with Hsi took the op- 
portunity to seize his house, carry off his 
wife, and confiscate his lands. The beauti- 
ful Hsi hc made his concubine and she 
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bore him two sons but she ever refused to 
address a word to her master or attendants. 
Prince Choo was astonished at her conduct 
which greatly excited his curiosity and 
demanded the reasons of her conduct. She 
replied she was the wife of two men and 
as she could not kill herself she at least 
would refrain from speech. Now that she 
had broken her vow she would at least 
use her newly acquired tongue to demsnd 
vengeance on the destroyer of her husband, 
and so well did she use ber influence with 
the Prince that he attacked and destroyed 
her enemy Tsai, and held in high honour 
the beautiful Hsi-huei. Another version 
exists of this legend in the annals of 
famous women of a much more touching 
and interesting nature. The Prince of 
Choo having taken Hsi and his wife pri- 
soners, appropriated the latter to himself 
and made Hsi his gate keeper. Choo 
having in vain attempted to reduce Hsi- 
huei departed on an expedition and during 
his absence the wife by chance saw her 
husband from her prison window. She said 
to him ‘‘ Man when he is born has but to 
die once ; why do we, knowing this, consent 
to endure this misfortune and disgrace ? 
Alive we can but live in separation but 
through death we shall at least be united 
in one grave ; let us then die and may this 
day be the last which regards us as unfor- 
tunate.” Her husband attempted to per- 
suade her to refrain, but she was determined 
and thereupon slew herself; and her hus- 
band followed her noble example. Choo 
learning this on hisreturn, was so struck 
by what had occurred, and honored her so 
much for her courage, that he buried the two 
in one grave and restored the relations of 
Hsi to their former rights whilst the burial 
spot was called the Peach-blossom Cave 
and a temple was erectcd to the memory 
of the faithful wife. The temple, a build- 
ing of some size and splendour, was 
destroyed by those universal destroyers, 
the Ta‘i p’ings, and it was styled the Ak 


AL, ies AK jay T‘ao-Hua Fu Jen Miao. 


Another spot entitled the Shih Lin T‘a 
or ‘pomegranate flower pagoda” is il- 
lustrated by a touching and melancholy 
tale. The wife of an official having killed 
a chicken gave it to her husband’s mother 
who was unwell. The mother suddenly 
died, death apparently arising from the 
food she had just consumed. The wife was 
accordingly brought before the magistrate 
tried and condemned to death as a poison- 
er. She protested she was innocent but it 
was all in vain and on the appointed day she 
was led out to execution. On her journey 
to the fatal spot, she passed a pomegra- 
nate tree and plucked a sprig from its 
branches. ‘This she planted ina crack in 
the wall at the execution ground and raising 
her eyes to heaven cried, ‘‘ May the Sun in 
the heavens bear witness to my innocence 
if Iam so! I plant this pomegranate 
branch on this wall; if I am guilty it will 
wither, but if I am innocent it will spring 
up into a luxuriant tree.” The execution 
proceeded. In the course of a few days the 
sprig grew and flourished, flowered within 
the year and became a large tree. The 
people then believed in the innocence of 
the lady, and pitying her misfortunes said 
Heaven was evidencing the wrong done to 
her. A pagoda was erccted to her memory 
and though the original has been destroyed 
a newer one still marks the place of the 
execution. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen 
that prior to the times of the T‘ang 
dynasty Han Yang was chiefly regarded as 
a post of great military importance. It 
commanded from the Ta-pieh hill the Yang 
Tze and the Han rivers. It was situated 
on the borders of rival kingdoms and at 
one time must have been a frontier station 
again the Meaou tztiand Man tse barbarians, 
and opposite it too was Yin-chow (modern 
Wu-ch‘ang) often the capital of provinces 
or kingdoms. Its unrivalled position, how- 
ever, soon attracted commerce to the place 
and a large trade and population inhabited 
the present Han Yang. On the establishment 
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of the T‘ang dynasty the various feudal 
states were, for the most part, either des- 
_ troyed or their influence for bud annulled 
- and Han Yang whilst of less value asa 
frontier military position becume commer- 
cially more important than ever. Inthe event 
of a revolution or change of dynasty the 


Ta pieh hill invariably becomes an object. 


of the highest intercst to the contending 
parties, its capture being necessary to kcep 
openthe Yang-tze and the Han and to reduce 
Wu-ch‘ang. Besides Han Yany. Sha yang, 
Che Yueh and Liang are recorded as names 
of various small cities which existed on the 
site of Han Yang. Hankow was then a sandy 
island and the Han river entered the Yang- 
tze some distance below its present mouth. 
In the Sui dynansty the name of Han Yang 
was after numerous changes given to the 
place. Hankow dates its rise as a com- 
mercial place subsequently to the change of 
the course of the Han in the Ming dynasty, 
and the utter destruction of Han Yang 
by the T‘ai P‘ings, together with the cstab- 
lishment of the British concession und 
steamer wharves at that place have tended 
to increase its size whilst Han Yan has 
greatly decayed. 

It is time to conclude this long chronicle 
of strange names, unknown celebritics, and 
little known places. Most readers will 
groan over these details of the decline of 
dynasties they have never heard of, and 


kingdoms whose existence they had never 
suspected. No apology is however offered. 
China has been hitherto regarded as a spe- 
cies of California where gold may be amassed 
without the trouble of mining, but it is 
hoped some future day will see a more in- 
telligent interest manifested in the history 
ofan ancient, illustrious and remarkable 
Empire, and that historians will not calmly 
ignore the story of half the population of 
the world. Many lessons may be learned 
by modern Europe, split up as it is into 
various states, always rivals and often hos- 
tile, from the history of United China; 
whilst the mode in which its various an- 
cient Kingdoms have bcen reduced to the 
condition of provinces under a single su- 
preme head cannot fail to be interesting to 
the age which boasts its Quakerism and In- 
ternationalism. 

To conclude. The writer has had to 
tread here for the most part in new paths, 
and has been unable from lack of time to 
illustrate as fully as he could have wished 
the various historical incidents alluded to. 
He must leave to some abler pen in the 
place whose chronicle he has sketched, to 
make more complete the outlines he has 
imperfectly drawn out. But it is hoped 
that Han Yang will be appreciated as a 
place possessing not only commercial im- 
portance, but historical antecedents likewise 
of cousiderable interest. 

E. L OxennaM. 
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“A Prince should not value stranze things to the contemning of things that are 
useful, and then his pcovle will be able to supply all his needs: Even dogs and horses 
which are not native to his country he will not keep; fine birds and strange animals he 


will not nourish in his kingdom. 


When he does not look on foreign things as precious, 


Forcigners will not come to him; when it is worth which is precious to him, his own people 
near at hand will enjoy repose.” —Chinese Classics, “ Shoo King” Part V., Book 5, Par. 8. 


Imagine then the Emperor of China— 
the Son of Heaven—riding bchind a Lo- 


conotive Engine, with Prince Kung on one 
side and Chung-how on the other, and sur- 
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ronnded—as the Quarterly Review lately 
put it—‘‘ by polished sages discoursing 
profoundly upon ethics!” The improba- 
bility of such a scene could only be equalled 
by that described to the Committee of the 
House of Commons by the Counscl oppos- 
ing the Liverpool and Manchestcr Railway 
Bill on the 2nd May, 1826—‘ My learned 
friend says that they would go at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour, with the aid of the 
devil, in the form of a locomotive, sitting 
as postillion on the fore-horse, and an 
honourable member sitting behind him to 
stir up the fire, and keep it at full speed !” 
Why then should we despair? If less than 
fifty years ago, and yet fresh in the memory 
of many living people, the projectors of 
Railways were regarded in the words of 
Mr. William Brougham as “ Maniacs fit for 
Bedlam "—it is hardly too much to hope, 
that before long the shrill blasts of the 
railway whistle may be heard in the plains 
of China, and the rush and whirl of the 
locomotive become familiar to the myriads 
who inhabit the crowded cities of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. 

But to return to the Philosophical State- 


ment with which we commenced—are we 


really to believe that such antiquated rub- 
bish fairly represents the opinion of a 
quarter of the human race? We would 
reply that nine Chinamen out of ten are as 
ignorant of the existence of the passage we 
have quoted as they are of the fact that 
the Earth is not a flat plain and China in 
the middle of it. 

But we are reminded that this is merely 
a passage from one of their own common- 
place books of learning studied by every 
Chinaman from childhood, and sung out at 
the highest pitch of the voice with some 
equally vociferous preceptor! Certainly it 
is, but repetition does not necessarily 
imply thought, but rather the opposite from 
a Chinese educational point of view. What 
then, we ask, is a Chinese education? ‘ It 
is,” says the Hongkong School Inspector, 
‘‘a weary plodding day after day, and year 


after year, in the sterile regions of sound. 
without one glimpse at the knowledge 
which it contains, producing the inevitable 
result, as conspicuous sometimes in the 
master, as in the scholars, viz,; an in- 
capacity to solve a singlo thought or idea 
beyond what has been handed down by 
tradition for ages.” It is then this very 
‘Shanding down by tradition for ages,” not 
so much of a ssying, ora record, asof a 
pernicious principle, against which we have 
to contend. The antipathy of a Chinese 
to anything foreign is imbibed from child- 
hood ; he is taught day by day that a for- 
eigner is neither more nor less than an 
incarnation of the devil, and the insulting 
epithet has grown to be such an intrinsic 
part of the Chincse idca regarding us that 
one’s best friend oftcn uses it without a 
thought of what it means. We will go so 
far as to say, that very few indeed amongst 
the lower classes of Chinese in calling us 
‘‘ devils,” as they habitually do, use the 
term in the disrespectful sense that is 
generally imagined. It is true that many 
of them believe us to be of a nature differ- 
ent from their own; but to the better to- 
do classes, and, above all, to those known as 
the ‘‘ Literati,” is to be ascribed the origin 
and spread, not only of the insulting name 
we bear, but of all the unmentionable mis- 
representations which our best actions are 
continually suffering. The spread of 
civilization would, they know full well, 
soon put an end to the popular belicf in 
such ideas as those at the head of our 


-paper, and they are therefore the more 


diligent to describe its pionecrs in the most 
hideous and disgusting forms. It may be 
true that such absurd stories as that ‘‘ For- 
eigners have no joints to their knees,” or 
that our ‘* Sailors have webbed feet,” or 
that “we are able to soe a hundred yards 
into the earth,” gain now but little credit 
amongst the Chinese, although we have 
ourselves seen them exhibit the most lively 
curiosity upon the former point, and have 
before now, in a country place, had the 
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whole population come to see one go to 
bed. But what we would more especially 
call to mind is that,” though the stories 
promulgated respecting the Roman Catho- 
lic Sisters previous to the Tientsin Massacre 
in 1870, representing them as having ex- 
tracted the eye-balls of murdered children 
for the purpose of making charms, are 
truly horrible, they bear no comparison 
with the disgusting statements of the Chi- 
nese Book published not long since in 
the North and entitled ‘“‘ A Death-blow to 
Corrupt Doctrines.” This book, the great- 
er portion of which is simply unreadable 
by any decent person, was composed, by 


the class of people to whom we have refer-— 


red, for the purpose of stirring up popular 
opinion against foreigners, and in order to 
counteract the gradual workings of true 
civilization amongst the Chinese whose 
circumstances induced them to regard for- 
eigners as men of like passions with them- 
selves. 

Shall we then any longer mask the real 
foe? Shall we not rather lay down as our 
first preliminary in all Chinese matters, 
that while the masses of the nation are, 
though ignorant and superstitious beyond 
belief, yet eager for improvement,—it is 
towards the extermination of so-called 
Chinese Philosophy, and the extinction of 
the powers of the ‘“‘ Literati,” we must 
lend all our efforts, before the natural 


riches of one of the finest quarters of the- 


globe can be brought to light and made 
use of for the mutual benefit of mankind. 

And what power can we call to our aid 
more startling and more revolutionizing in 
such a case than the introduction of Rail- 
ways? Apart from all commercial ques- 
tions, what could more effectually humble 
the proud and contemptuous Literati of 
China than to show them practically the 
utter insignificance not only of their ideas 
of physical science but their knowledge of 
the world in general ? 

But first we are led to enquire if there is 
no possibility of the Chinese ever working 
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out such a change fur themselves? See 
what the Japanese have done; their 
steamers are seen in every port; their 
telegraphs stretch all across the kingdom ; 
their mint coins, not only for themselves 
but even for us; for it is a significant fact 
that at a recent distribution of good service 
medals to the Hong-Kong ‘police, they were 
all coined in the Japanese mint; and lastly 
their railway system so happily inargurated 
some months since by the opening of the 
Yedo and Yokohama line, by the Mikado in 
person, bids fair to spread to all the principal 
cities of the Empire. 

And all this has been the work of the 
Japanese Government themselves, aided 
indeed by foreign agents and employés, but 
only as subordinate to those energetic rulers 
whose names will live in Japanese history as 
the fathers of progress and enlightenment. 

But where are their counterparts in 
China? We sce rather their opposites in 
the effeminate and timc-serving Mandarins 
whose only aun, as a rule, seems to be, as 
is so well stated in our first quotation, 
“that their people may supply all their 
needs.” And, as illustrative of their princi- 
ples regarding free communication, we 
cannot forbear quoting the following ;— 

‘When in the eleventh month of the 
year the foot-bridges are completed, and in 
the twelfth month the carriage bridges, the 
people have not the trouble of wading. 
Let a Governor conduct his rule on princi- 
ples of equal justice, and when he goes 
abroad he may causc pcople to be removed 
out of his path. But how can he carry 
everybody across the rivers? It follows 
that if a Governor will try to please every- 
body, he will find the day not sufficient for 
his work.” Mencius. Book IV, Part 2, ch 
2, par. 3. 

And so we are forced to turn from the 
Chinese in blank despair, and to look to the 
foreigner, the despised and ridiculed barba- 
rian, to be the pioneer of truth and light 
and progress in such a land of ignorance 
and prejudice, 
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We naturally turn first to those foreign- 
ers who are in Chinese employ; and in the 
well-known and much-sought-after Imperial 
Customs’ Service we find men as able and 
as enthusiastic in the cause of progress as 
their Japanese contemporaries. Are we 
blamed for using such an expression as en- 
thusiastic? We can only remind our 
readers that if the founders of Railways in 
our own country were regarded only as 
“Maniacs fit for Bedlam,” those who intro- 
duce them into China will require to be 
anything but Stoics. Why should not 
those men, qualified as they are by local 
knowledge, by proficiency in its languages, 
and by their means of intercourse with the 
native authorities, be able to step forward 
and take the lead in the march of civiliza- 
tion? We are reminded that they have 
not been idle; dockyards and arsenals have 
been established; gunboats and corvettes 
are built and equipped at the Foochow dock- 
yard, and superintended by French Inspec- 
tors ; » Post-Captain of the British Navy is 
the preceptor of the future officers of the 
Chinese fleet* and a frigate has moreover 
been lately launched at the arsenal at 
Shanghai... Turn to the army; retired 
Officers of our service command the Camp 
of Instruction at Shanghai, and Americans 
the drilled force at Ningpo; the Taku forts 
are armed with Krupp guns, and Mr. Lee 
Boo, a Commander of note in the Imperial 
Service, has been the honoured guest of the 
Governor of Hongkong ! 

Further, an Englishman of great ability, 
trained as a schoolmaster by the Bishop of 
Victoria, is employed as a Special Trans- 
lator; the China Coast Pilot, Elementary 
Books on Arithmetic, on Algebra and even 
Euclid, have long since been rendered in 
Chinese, and such a success did a small 
treatise on Coal-mining prove, that the 
late Viceroy of Nanking, the celebrated 
Tseng-Kwo-fan, sat up all night to read it! 

* This article was written before the termina- 


tion of the agreements with the employes at the 
Foochow arsenal.—Ep. 


But all this is merely defensive ; it is but 
for our own extermination ; the end in view 
is not disguised. First the French, and 
then the Americans and the English, are, 
by those very ships and guns which they 
have made themselves, by those very troops 
which they have drilled, and by means of the 
knowledge which is imparted by the Books 
which they have themselves translated, to 
be taught what every Chinaman so fondly 
believes, viz.: that the Son of Heaven is 
the Ruler of the Earth. A foreigner who 
lately visited the Taku forts relates that 
the first question he was asked was, if he 
were a Frenchman, and it was only on his 
denying that fact, in the strongest terms, 
that he was shown any civility at all. 

Are we to give our countrymen in 
Chinese employ credit for having sold 
themselves for the humiliation of us all ? 
Far from it; we believe that from Mr. Hart 
downwards they have the progress of the 
Chinese at heart; but they are not free 
agents; they are the paid servants of the 
very Mandarins who are themselves the 
greatest bar to common civilization. How 
can aman who is paid £2,000 a year for 
collecting custom dues from foreign ship- 
ping, and handing over the money to the 
representatives of the most corrupt Govern- 
ment on earth, spend his time and energies 
in persuading his employers that the whole 
system isa huge falsehood? It would be 


- simply cutting his own throat for the 


benefit of making known a sentiment, 
which however acceptable and profitable to 
the world at large, it is to his own, or 
rather to his employers’ advantage that he 
should hide under a bushel. Were Rail- 
ways only another step towards the exter. 
Iination of the foreigner, instead of being 
one of the greatest class-levellers in crea- 
tion, and therefore so adverse to Chinese 
exclusiveness, they would long ago have 
been introduced into the country. 

To whom then shall we look? To the 
British Government? What personal 
interest have they in the matter, beyond 
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what we have above styled a general senti- 
ment of friendship? Are we to suppose it 
to be the duty of our representatives to sct 
about and accomplish the making of a 
railway, pay for it out of public funds, and 
enforce its construction. at the point of the 
bayonet, merely for the purpose of showing 
the Chinese the benefits to be derived 
therefrom? Perhaps after all there may 
be a great deal more in such an idea than 
we are disposed to think at first sight; for 


there are those who believe that the - 


greatest blessing which could fall upon 
China would be, for the Western Powers 
simply to depose the Governmant, and 
parcel ont the country between themselves. 
Certainly the masses of the Chinese people 
would be anything but adverse to such a 
course ; but we fear its contemplation must 
be put aside however regretfully; the policy 
of our present Government* is certainly not 
to treat the Chinese with that firmness and 
decision without which every diplomatic 
movement on our part will be but retro- 
grade. The present rule of diplomacy in 
China seems more akin to that so well des- 
cribed in the words which the Pall Mall 
Gazette applied to our late dealings with 
America :— 

‘Ts it real courtesy to a great nation to 
treat it like a fractious child, led by trans- 
parent devices to believe that in allowing 
it to win a game you are making subs- 


tantial amends for a fancied injury.” (P.M. ° 


Giselle, 80.9.72 ) 

To whom then shall we look? To the 
British merchants in China? = Truly they 
scem the most interested parties in the 
matter. If this great country is to be 
opened up, and the vast stores of wealth, 
both agricultural and mineral, which are 
known to exist, are to be utilized for the 
benefit of mankind, itis the British mer- 
chant who will first reap the harvest. And 
here let us turn aside for a moment to 

“The news of a change in the Government 


had not reached China when these lines wore 
penned.—Ep. 


examine those riches which are, as Baron 
Richthofen describes—“ presented to us un- 
der -extraordinary conditions for which I 
know of no parallel on the globe.” And 
first agriculturally: Mr. Kingsmill in his 
late memorial on Treaty Revision tells us 
that ‘‘the greater portion of the interior 
of the Empire though eminently suitable 
for grazing or tillage is now a wilderness 
beyond the ability or skill of the inhabi- 
tants to cultivate to advantage.” Mr. 
Williamson in his recently published book 
‘Journeys in North China” tells us that 
‘* Both gold and silver are found in almost 
every province of the Empire; mining is 
not altogether unknown, though it is dis- 
couraged by the jealous policy of the 
Government ; the quartz is reported to be 
very rich in gold, and nuggets are met with 
in certain districts.” A recent writer in 
the Quarterly Review in speaking of China 
says, ‘‘No estimate can be formed of the 


- supply of gold which is buried in the hills, 


though everything leads to the belief that 
itis enormous; of the copper, lead, tin, and 
quicksilver production scant information 
has as yet been furnished. The salt wells 
of Szechuen have been described by Mr. 
Wylie who likewise gives an account of 
petroleum pits which are reported to be 
three thousand feet deep.” But of all 
useful materials perhaps coal and iron bear 
the most promincnt position. See how 
Baron Richthofen describes the amazement 
with which he viewed the coal-fields in the 
province of Shansi; ‘‘ It may be predicted,” 
he says, “‘that if a Railroad should ever be 
built from the plain to this region, and 
there is no other means of ever bringing to 
their due account its mineral resources, 
branches of it will be constructed within 
the body of one or other of those beds of 
anthracite, which are among the thickest, 
and most valuable, known anywhere, and 
continue for miles underneath, the hills, 
west of the present coal belt of Ping-ting- 
chau. Sucha tunnel would allow of put- 
ting the produce of the various coul beds 
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immediately on railroad carts, for distant 
places.” 

What a prospect then would British mer- 
chants in China have before them, could 
they only open up, and utilize, these won- 
drous stores of wealth! What a country 
China would then be, for agriculture, for 
internal trade, and external commerce! 
What a great nation its inhabitants would 
truly become! and how they would bless 
the day when, whether by force or by gentler 
persuasion, the hated foreigner introduced 
in railways the most stirring and energising 
element of civilization. But how can such 
an end ever be brought about? Let us 
Icave for a moment again the fields of 
speculation and surmise, however hopeful, 
and come to plain facts. Before British 
merchants can make a Chinese railway they 
must acquire the land upon which to con- 
struct it. Supposing now that a preliminary 
course were selected, say from Tientsin to 
Peking, or Canton to Hankow. Under 
present circumstances a rough survey is all 
that could be attempted, but sucha survey, 
affording approximate information of the 
best route, its course, length, gradients, 
levels, and all its difficulties, is we believe 
by no means impracticable. In the former 
case the country is already well known to 
very many; and in the latter the writer 
is himself acquainted with two men who 
accomplished the journey at different times; 
and there is no reason whatever why 
it should not be made again with this 
special object in view. Suppose then 
the route to be laid down, and a rough 
estimate of our undertaking to be made. 
Financial difficulties we are sure there 
would be none, for the willingness of all 
foreign merchants in China to share in 
such a great undertaking would only be 
equalled by their ability to provide the 
funds requisite. But we have next to ac- 
quire the land for our railway; and here a 
difficulty which is we know simply insur- 
mountable under present arrangements, 
stares us in the face. The British Gov- 


ernment intervenes! Fourtcen years after 
the signature of the Treaty of Tientsin by 
Lord Elgin, the British Minister at Peking 
has issued a circular which, as long as it is 
held valid, blasts all the hopes we have so 
long and fondly entertained, that China is 
open to us all. After being assured in the 
plainest terms by the 12th Article of the 
Tientsin Treaty of 26th June, 1858, that 
‘* British subjects, whether at the ports or 
at other places desiring to build, or open, 
houses, warehouses, churches, hospitals, or 
burial grounds, shall make their agreement 
for the land or buildings they require, at 
the rates prevailing anong the people 
equitably and without exaction on either 
side;’’ we are now told inthe words of 
Mr. Wade’s circular of the spring of 1872, 
that ‘‘ The Treaty as understood by Her 
Majesty’s Government does not give British 
subjects the right of purchase or rental of 
lands on premises ata distance from the 
Treaty ports; and the Consuls are enjoined 
most positively to refrain from assisting in 
the purchase or rental of any property of 
this kind, whether in the interest of mer- 
chant or missionary.” 

The British merchant is about as power- 
less then in the matter as he well could be, 
and were the way opened to-morrow, and 
were the Chinese clamorous for the intro- 
duction of railways from one end of the 
country to the other, the British subject 
who dared to lend his aid, by the purchase 
of one foot of soil away from the Treaty 
ports, would thereby forfeit all claim to the 
protection of his country, and become a 
simple outcast. 

But, we are asked again, why is it neces- 
sary that foreigners should acquire the 
land at all for our Chinese Railway ? 
They have not done soin Japan, and the 
cases are analagous! We must deny the 
analogy in toto, the project was taken in 
hand there by a poworful and liberal Goy- 
ernment which has no counterpart in 
China. It will be generally admitted we 
belicve, that the private enterprise of the 
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Chinese people is quite inadequate to such 
an undertaking ; and even were we to find 
Chinamen with wealth, intelligence, and 
spirit equal to our scheme, the oppusition 
of their own Government would prove an 
insurmountable difticulty. How then can 
we expect the weak and corrupt Govern- 
ment, which is unable to collect its own 
Custom’s dues without foreign aid, and 
which as we have lately seen in Hongkong, 
allows piratical villages ruled by robber 
chiefs to exist and thrive unheeded and 
rebellion to go unchecked, to have either 
the intelligence, or the public spirit, or the 
power, equal to such an undertaking? We 
turn then from the Chinese once more in 
blank despair. 

To whom then must we look? We have 
proved the obstructiveness of the Chinese 
authorities, we have shown the position of 
the foreigners they employ, we have point- 
ed out the indifference of the British 
Government, we have demonstrated the 
utter helplessness of the British merchant 
in China, and the vanity of looking to the 
private enterprise of the Chinese. To 
whom then must we look? We must look 
homewards. Not because we in China are 
ignorant of the brilliant prospect before us, 
not because we are unwilling or backward 
to move, but because our hands are tied by 
the liberal and enlightened Government 
which rules our country. We must look 
homewards and we shall learn how greater 
difficulties than ours have been overcome, 
not by the voice of multitudes, or by the 
force of public opinion, so much as by the 
persistent efforts of a few men who were in 
earnest. The Pioneers of Railways in our 
own land, Edward Pease, and William 
James, and George Stephenson, must be 
reproduced for China in men who will give 
their minds and thoughts to the subject, and 
we doubt not but they will be abundantly re- 
warded. The difficulties before us are not 
so much those of disbelief as of indifference. 
We are not likely to be cried down as des- 
troyers of the public peace ; certainly not at 


home, and we believe not in China. It was 
asserted in England that ‘‘ Railways would 
prevent cows grazing, and hens laying, the 
poisoned air from the locomotives would 
kill birds, and render the preservation of 
game impossible, that houses would be 
burned up by the fire thrown from the 
engines; there would no longer be any use 
for horses, the species would become 
extinct and oats and hay unsaleable commo- 
dities.”” These are not the difficulties we 
have to contend with so much as the abso- 
lute indifference of everyone upon the 
subject. We want men to take the matter 
up who have political and public influence. 
Money is out of consideration; for if the 
British merchants in China could only get 
the political difficulty settled, they are both 
able and ready to supply every financial 
need. What then can be done? We ad- 
vocate the formation of an Association for 
the promotion of a Chinese Railway. Let 
such a body be formed among those at 
home who believe that China is worth 
opening to the world. Let them go to 
Parliament and to the Government and say, 
‘‘'We will guarantee funds, and men, and 
material, and everything else if you will 
only make a Convention with the Chinese © 
Government on our behalf, allowing a rail- 
way to be made and permitting us to obtain 
land for the purpose. The site is compa- 
ratively immaterial, Tientsin to Peking or 
Canton to Hankow would do admirably for 
a beginning, only let us have leave to make 
it somewhere, and we doubt not but, long 
before our project is completed a dozen 
other such would be in hand and China 
would be opened.” Itis absurd to reply 
that such a Convention would be impossi- 
ble. Firmness and decision are the first 
qualities required for such an undertaking. 
Let a special mission be sent out by our 
Government for the purpose, let some new 
blood be introduced into our stagnant 
Diplomatic Agency at Peking, let men only 
be selected who have our cause at heart, and 
let them be supported at every movement ; 
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and of welcome, and assistance, and encour- 
agement, to the very utmost, they may be 
indeed assured from every Mercantile House 
in China. Shall we then be still content to 
do nothing? Shall the ‘fractious child” 
policy still continue? and will people at 


home never believe that China is one of the 
richest countries on the earth, and that it re- 
quires but a few determined men to take an 
interest in the subject, and the great king- 
dom can be thrown open with all its trea- 
sures, for the benefit and profit of mankind. 


THE TABLET OF, YU. 


In a temple, situated in the midst of 
picturesque mountuins, called Yu-lin, which 
is about five miles from Shao-hsing and one 
hundred miles from Ningpo, exists a copy 
of the celebrated Yui tablet, of which 
Bunsen says:— After the Egyptian monu- 
ment there is uo extant contemporary 
testimony more authentic and none so old 
as the modest and noble inscription of that 
extraordinary man. A copy was made of it 
about 1,200 in the time of the Sung, &c., 
and only those unacquainted with the sub- 
ject can entertain any doubt of its origina- 
lity.” Of this tablet I took a copy on the 
spot. I may remark that the very peculiar 
character in which it is written is called by 
the Chinese kuw tow tsze or “tadpole” cha- 
racter. This monument is one of the very 

few remains of Chinese in which this charac- 
ter appears, many Chinese scholars affirming 
that those who pretended to find the ins- 
criptions or books in the tadpole character 
had really forged such inscriptions and 
books, and that this species of character 
was never really used by the Chinese. 
Other scholars, again, while admitting the 
genuineness of the tadpole character 
generally, try to prove that the tablet was 
forged by scholars acquainted with the tad- 
pole character. Without entering into this 
discussion, I may mention generally that 
those who do not believe in the antiquity 
of the tadpole character base their objec- 
tions on the facts, lst of the fewness of 
¥nscriptions, writings, &c., discovered in 


this character; 2nd of their being unable 
to discover in it a link between the ideo- 
graphic or hieroglyphic character which 
must necessarily have been the most ancient 
form of writing with the modern Chinese 
character. 

To this it may be objected that in Shan- 
hsi, to say nothing of other provinces in 
China, there are numerous inscriptions un- 
doubtedly ancient, though none so ancient 
as this pretends to be, to which the same 
two objections would apply. On one 
mountain alone there are inscriptions in 37 
different styles of writing, none of which 
styles are found elsewhere, and many of 
which do not seem the least connected 
either with an ideographic or modern 
character—more, that the Chinese recog- 
nize 100 styles of ecriture in the characters 
both for old age and for happiness, &c. 

Those who admit the genuineness of the 
tadpole character generally, but believe 
the inscription on the Yi tablet to bea 
forgery, base their objection on the circum- 
stance of the newness of the various tablets 
now extant, and on the fact that the original 
stone must have been decidedly worn away 
before the time if was said to have been 
found, (viz. in the 13th century A D. 1212), 
while Yii lived 2200 years B. C.—id est the 
tablet had disappeared for more than three 
thousand years. Tho tablet at Yu-lin is 
said to have been copied from an inscrip- 
tion on a cliff found by Yang sheng an in 
the twelfth century, but no Chinese scholur 
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pretends that this inscription found by 
Yang wey was the original tablet engraved 
by Yii. On the contrary some scholars 
state that Yii engraved his inscription on a 
pillar, not on a tablet at all, and it is most 
probable that directly the characters on 
this pillar grew faint another pillar contain- 
ing the original inscription with explana- 
tions in the current character of the time 


would be sct up. A portion of one such 


pillar now exists at Yu-lin, but the cha- 
racters are so effaced that it is impossible to 
pronounce with any authority as to whether 
it is a copy of Yii’s pillar. The one or two 
characters still distinguishable belong more 
to the ideographic than to the tadpole style 
of character, but these may only be the 
explanation part. 

Again we must remember that in B.C. 
212 all the books and ancient records were 
destroyed by the order of the then Em- 
peror, and among them for a time perished 
the Yii monument. Nothing would be more 
probable, considering the veneration in 
which Yii was held, and the frequent men- 
tion of him by Confucius, that certain 
scholars should have learnt by heart the 
Yii inscription, and should have again cut 
a tablet containing Yii’s inscription, and 
set such a tablet in a place where it would 
not attract the destructive attention of the 
Imperial Government. Dr. Legge is will- 
ing enough to own to the genuineness of 
Chinese literature, though all the books 
had been burned, and believes their anti- 
guity and authenticity as well established 
as that of the Jewish records in the Bible—- 
or as the books of the New Testament. Yet 
it would stand to reason that much more 
difficulty would be experienced in retaining 
in the memory the long literature contained 
in the destroyed books than in retaining 
the 77 characters of the Yii memorial. If 
then we say the tablet found in 1212 A. D. 
was engraved and put up on the Keu-leu 
hill shortly after the destruction of the 
books, there would only be 1,300 odd years 
for the inscription to stand the effects of 


the weather, which it might well have done, 
considering the original size and decp 
cutting of the characters, and their faint- 
ness and illegibility when the tablet was 
found. Thkusthe Chinese authors tell us, 
that the characters were so faint at this 
time as not to be visible, but had to be felt 
by a delicate man’s hand before they could 
be deciphered, and that not only their faint- 
ness precluded their being distinguishable 
by the cye, but their enormous size also 
made it difficult to recognize their shape. 
Again the tablet, which I suppose to have 
been engraved in the second eentury before 
Christ, did appear to the eyes of several 


people between 200 B. C. and 1200 A. D. ; 


Tsuy yung for instance. And though Han 
yii did not see it, it is no proof that it did 
not exist. In fact adducing this argument 
reminds me of the story of the Irishman 
who considered it unfair that he should be 
convicted of theft on the evidence of three 
persons who saw him steal, when he could 
produce the evidence of three thousand 
people who did not see him doit. I have 
thus shewn, I think, that those who base 
their objections to the genuineness of the 
inscription on the fact of the newness of 
the tablets now extant, are in error, as the 
tablets are universally allowed only te 
contain copies of the inscription. The long 
disappearance of the tablet I own to bea 
greater difficulty; but this also I have 
tried to explain. I may add that according 
to the Chinese account, the tablet had got 
very much imbedded in the ground, {which 
would account in great meastre for its pre- 
servation,) and was thrown up by an earth- 
quake. Dr. Legge also tries to prove the 
tablet a forgery by the fact of so many 
legends being invented about it. He 
quotes one, viz. that it being a spirit tablet, 
it could appear and disappear at pleasure ; 
but any one acquainted with the Chinese 
will know their fondness for explaining 
anything they cannot immediately under- 
stand by miraculous legends. There are 
for instance numerous legends about the 
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Taiping rebellion and the invasion of China 
by the allied forces, and it would be as 
absurd to doubt the existence of the Yt 
inscription on account merely of there being 
lying legends about it, as it would be to 
doubt the existence of Christ because in the 
gospels of Nicodemus and Bartholomew 
are found absurd. legends about his child- 
hood. Besides, I think Dr. Legge speaks a 
little too positively about the subject, 
Chinese authors prefixing ‘‘ people like to 
think,” as it was under the deity’s wmg, 
&c.* 

I myself cannot believe that any Chinese 
scholar, unacquainted as he would have 
been with the antiquity of any country but 
his own, could have made so-clever a for- 
gery and could have caused the inscription 
to resemble so strikingly the earliest human 
utterances. I cannot but think that, in- 
stead of the simplicity of thought and dic- 
tion so conspicuous in the inscription, a 
Chinese forger would have tried to have 
imitated the complex ideas of the later and 
extant Chinese writings, and we should 
have had frequent references and allusions 
to legends about Pan-kn, Fo-hi, &c., on 
which modern criticism could have caught 
hold and shewn that the legends were of 
a date posterior to Yi. 

Another mistake which I should wish to 
correct is the prevalent opinion that this 
tablet is the only ancient trace of Yii said 


* Dr. Legge, when he says that the tablet 
being a spirit thing could appear and disappear 
at pleasure, probably alludes to the following 


passage in the Yu-ti-chi-shen Bil th ¥ ie 
written by Wang Hsiang-chi el Z a 
SOR DC REL fs FH By 18 TF 
translating my by the words spirit thing, but 
I translate wip deity and consider the force ot 
Wy to be to throw doubt on the legend. Lite- 


rally may be translated or something else. 
See also further on the translation of a passage 


in the Chi-yoryiin-chai ay FR ae 7p where 
farther doubt is thrown on the legend by the 
words ‘people fond of this sort of thing—like to 
kmagine that.”’ 


to be extant. This is far from being the 
case. The temple of Yii at Yu-lin was built 
some time ina remote antiquity and had 
fallen from age, and by effects of a flood, 
into so thorough disrepair in 1160 that it 
had to be completely rebuilt. One thing 
remained, a portion of a pillar with the 
trace of characters then illegible on it. 
One or two characters are still indistinctly 
traceable and seem to be of the ideographic 
class, though, as before stated, one cannot 
speak confidently. On this pillar’ was 
copied Yii’s original inscription and the 
ideographic characters on it may be a por- 
tion of the explanation, the character in 
which Yii wrote being unintelligible in the 
age when the pillar was set up. 

The tablet at Yu-lin is broken across the 
middle. Probably it was so made, as there 
is a legend to the effect that when Yang 
Shéng-an had transcribed into the modern 
character about one-half the inscription, a 
thunderbolt struck the tablet and broke it in 
two, and that this was taken -as a sign that 
the spirit of Yii did not wish certain char- 
acters in his inscription. to be understood. 
This is not however mentioned by Yang 
Sheng-an in his F} gyu a Se Tan chien- 
tsung-lu, in which he speaks as follows of 
the Yii tablet. 

‘In the record of the Héng mountain by 
Hst Ling-chi it is stated that ‘ Yii of the 
Hsia dynasty having freed the waters so 
that they could flow off, engraved the fact 
on a stone on which he put his name and 
placed the stone on the summit of a moun. 
tain. Low Yu-hsien in some poetry he 
wrote to Li Héng-chow says; ‘It has been 
handed down to me by tradition that on 
the peak of Tso-yung is an inscription 
made by the Deity of Yii; the ancient stone 
is of speckled ycllow, the not to be unders- 
tood words are of the shape of dragons and 
tigers.’ JTsuy yung (A.D. 600 to 800) says 
‘Ah the mighty and great Yii manifested 
his virtue, in truth if was as lofty as the 
firmament, with dragon strokes of the pen 
each side distinguishable and with snail like 
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writing not deeply cut.’ A poem by Han 
Tuy-chi (same, as Han yu says), ‘On the 
Keu-leu mountain peak, is the tablet of the 
Deity Yi, azure characters on a carnation 
colored stone, its shape and kind is won- 
drous to sce.’ He also says ‘a thousand 
times I soncht, yea ten thousand times I 
tried but where was the stone ? Only from 


the green trees of the herbiferous forest 


the monkeys uttered their pitying cries.’ 
Scholars from the ancicnt times till now 
(A.D. 1200 odd) are all agreed that there 
have been many Yii tablets. Now Liu Yi- 
hsieh probably only heard of the fame of 
this stone and did not hiniself proceed to 
the spot; and Han Tuy-chi who did go to 
the spot did not see the tablet. On the 
other hand from the tone of Tsuy-yung 
one would imugine he had seen it as pro- 
bably had he not himself seen it he would 
not have spoken as he did of the ‘ snail 
like writing not deeply cut.’ Chu Hiu- 
hung and Chang Nau-hsien of the Tsung 
dynasty also went to the southern peak to 
search for the tablet but could not find it. 
Afterwards Hui hung wrote the LHan wen- 
kao-i in which is quoted the verses by Tuy 
chi and in which he says that ‘‘ the report 
of the stone handed down was probably a 
mistake,’ but most likely he, Hui hung, had 
not sufficiently studied the question to give 
an authoritative opinion on it. The Yii-te- 
chi-shen of Wang hsiang chi states ‘ the 
Yii tablet is on the Keu-leu peak, and it is 
also stated that there is one in the district 
of Heng-shan on the Yun-mi peak. For- 
merly there were grass cutters Who had seen 
the tablet, but lately no one has seen it. 
In the reign of Chia ting of the Sung 
dynasty, a scholar of the Shantung pro- 
vince was led by a herb-cutter to the spot 
and copicd on paper 72 of the characters 
and had them engraved in the Kwei-mun 
monastery. Afterwards this tablet disap- 
peared. Now Chang Chi-wen otherwise 
called Chien hsien obtained the tablet from 
Chang chia. It also states that ‘it was 
Ho cheng, otherwise called Ho-i, who in the 


reign of Chia ting (1208) of the Sung 
dynasty cut the tablet and set it in the Yo- 
lo-shoo garden, and that the appearance 
and disappearance of the tablet may per- 
haps be accounted for by supposing the 
tablet under the protection of a deity or of 
something elec. With regard to Messrs. 
Han chu and Chang’s scarching for the 
tablet and not finding it, ull I can say is 
than I, who was born after the above three 
gentlemen, did see it, and I can’t under- 
stand how it was that they did not see it. 
Yit’s tablet has really 77 characters, and 
consequently the Yw-te-chi-shen is wrong 
when it states there are only 72, and I 
subjoin transcript of tablet” (Here follows 
transcript 4; See notes at end.) 

Another book, one extremely rare, be- 
longing to the present dynasty, called the 
S Ay oe Chin-shi-so compiled by a 
Chwang yuan with the aid of distinguished 
Chinese scholars, speaking of the Yii tablet 
says as follows : — 

‘Yang Sheng-an in some rhymes about 
the Yii tablet says ‘The tablet was on the 
highest summit of the Héng mountain 
though Mr. Han wén in his poem declares 
that the azure characters with the carna- 
tion stone and the tadpole characters are 
to be classed with phcenixes, that the whole 
was only Taoist nonsense, and that no body 
had ever seen the things Though so spoke 
Mr. Han yet now the stone has come to 
light and proclaims its own authenticity ; 
the stone drum* is inferior to it. I have 
examined the ancient copies of inscriptions 
in the Lio-yi-chih of the Sung dynasty, the 
chin shih lu (copies of metals and stones) 
by Chao Ming-chéng, the Chin shih lio (a 
work on metal and stone inscriptions) by 
Chen yu chung in which there is a very 
numerous collection of ancient inscriptions, 
but I do not find one that of these books 
treats of the Yii tablet, and few of the 
antiquarians from ancient times till now 

* The Chinese monument considered till the 


discovery of the Yii tablet as the most ancient of 
all] monuments. 
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have scen the inscription. But Chang Chi 
wen of Pi-chuan found a written copy of 
the inscription in Hu-nan and has sent it 
tome. So I made these rhymes on the Yii 
tablet to record the fact.” 

Chi Ming te says ‘the inscription was 
on the Keu-leu peak.” In the cyclical 
year Yén shen A.D. 1212 in the reign of 
Chia ting of the Sung dynasty, Ho-i first 
found it in the midst of the mountain grass. 
Even at this time, the salt commissioner 
Tsao disbelieved the story and said it wasa 
forgery. Afterwards when the inscription 
was copied and cut on a stone in the Yo-lo- 
shoo garden everybody wanted to get hold 
of it and get rubbings from it for inspec- 
I find that there are a great many 
people taking copies and rubbings of the 
tablet and that in these copies there com- 
mence to be discrepancies in the ancient 
characters, and that the modern transcripts 
differ, and in fact that the modern trans- 
cripts can only be conjectural. But that 
if faith is to be put in any of the transcri- 
bers, I think Yang sheng an would be most 
worthy of credit. In the Chi-yo-yun-chaz 
ay Fp AB 7 a book of poems made by 
successful candidates at the literary ex- 
aminations compiled in the reign of Chia 
ching of the present dynasty about 1800 
A.D. I find a piece of poetry on the Keu- 
leu Yii tablet with an introduction as fol- 
lows :— 

“In the Wu-ywe-chuy-chiu it is stated, 
‘* Yii to remedy the water’s (deluge) fasted 
and slept on the Heng mountain and dream- 
ed that from Yuen i, the spirit of the 
azure waters, he obtained a golden tablet 
with jade characters engraved thereon. By 
obedience to this dream he completed the 
merit of allaying the waters; then he en- 
graved a tablet and set it up, as a memorial 
of a full bestowal of grace on the spot.’ 
Both the Chin-chow-chi and the Hsiang- 
chung-chi state ‘ Yii’s tablet contains in all 
77 tadpole shape characters delighting the 
eyes like the soaring of birds of rare 
plumage and the alighting of phcenixes. 


tion. 


What is green and what carnation is not 
known. Truly it is a marvel that has come 
to light after four thousand years. For- 
merly who knew of the existence of this 
tablet? for the shadows of the trees had 
covered it. It was hidden in the midst of 
brambles and thorns, and searchings and 
seekings could not discover the hill where 
it was.’ Liu Mcng-té’s poem says ‘ by 
tradition have I heard that on the Tso- 
yung peak is the inscription of the Divinity 
Yi.’ As for Han chang li’s poem stating 
that on the peak of the Ken-leu mountain 
is the tablet of the Deity Yii, with green 
stone and carnation characters, its shape 
and kind wondrous to see,” Liu says that ho 
must have been mistaken in supposing the 
tablet on the Tso-yung peak. Han says it 
is a mistake to suppose it to be on a moun- 
tain peak at all. In reality the stone was 
about half way up the slope of the Keu-leu 
hill, 60 li (2) miles) to the S W of the Yii 
temple, just on the outside border of tho 
Héng-yang district ; the place, for a long 
time, was a wilderness covered with jungle 
which no man’s foot trod. In the reign of 
Cha ting of the Sung dynasty Ho chi other- 
wise called Ho tzu i, got a wood cutter to 
lead him to the spot and was the first to 
see this tablet. From the spot where it 
was he took a rubbing of the stone and had 
two copies cut on stone. One he placed in 
the Yo-lo-shoo garden (directly under the 
cliff where the signal inscription was found) 
the other in the Kwei men monastery. 
Yang Shéng-an, Shén Shing-yang, Yang Shi- 
chiao and others have made various trans- 
lations, all of which have points of coin- 
cidence and discrepancy. None can be 
taken as exact. The tablet itself had a 
crack in it, and was a little lop-sided, al- 
though it did not tumble down. People 
fond of this sort of thing like to believe 
that when Yang Shcng-an had translated 
about half of the characters and cut the 
modern version on the side of the tablet, 
thunder and lightning struck it. So the 
translation was stopped in the middle by 
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which means one can know that the ancient 
tadpole characters are not to be fathomed by 
men of modern times, and that one ought 
not carelessly to have engraved a modern 
transcription on the tablet: for it is a 
thing under the protection of the deity, 
and about this one cannot entertain. a 
doubt.” 


The Poem is as follows :— 


Upright on Keu-leu stands a flat stone 

For transcribing merit, it is the first of all 
Tablets 

The genius made a revelation the spirit of 
the azure deep a presentation 


But it was thanks to Pi chuan that men sce | 


the tablet 

For eight years his (Yit’s) soul labored ex- 
cessively 

From a thousand fathoms the ancient re- 
cord has come to us 

The sealed tad-pole character runs upright- 
ly and traversely 

The birds of wondrous plumage alight, and 
the male and female phcenixes are of 
rare beauty. 

Slanting and cracked in is the tablet as if 
it would split asunder 

Tall and not upright it looked as if about 
to fall 

The clouds and thunder ever protected and 
defended it 

How many epochs has it not endured the 
wind and snow ? 

Who is able to translate and cxplain the 
transcription ? 

Formerly mortals who sought it could not 
find it, 

Yet like the memory of mighty achieve- 
ments, 

It was manifested to the light in a manner 
that could not be doubted. 


From the above quoted authorities it is 
easy to seo that even if the Yiu inscription 
is a forgery it is one of ancient date. The 
original tablet discovered by Ho i must 
have been ancient though he and Chinese 
scholars may have been mistaken in sup- 
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posing it to refer to the great Yii. Han 
yu was a drinking poet not likely to exert 
himself much in climbing ; and beside went 
to the wrong place to search for the tablet, 
but what caused him to search for it was 
the tradition of its existence authenticated 
by the testimony of Tsuy yung.and various 
illiterate wood cutters. Then the question 
rises when arose the tradition of its ex- 
istence, a question difficult to answer if we 
believe Ho i forged the tablet. Again Ho 
i finds the tablet, old, moss grown, with 
the characters nearly effaced by time in tlie 
midst of a wilderness jungle 20 miles dis- 
tant from even a solitary temple. How 
could he have carried such an cnormous 
stone, to such an out of the way spot 
through such a jungle without having so 
many accomplices as te render betrayal 
impossible of prevention? how could he 
have deceived the sharp eyes of hosts of 
contemporary antiquarians who visited the 
spot envious at his fortune in having found 
the stone? how could he have imitated 
antiquity on the stone itself and made the 
characters scem nearly effaced by the 
ravages of time ?—are likewise questiows 
that must be answered by disbelievers in 
his and Yang shéng an’s version of the 
affair. Dr. Legge in accusing believers in 
the antiquity of the Yii inscription to be 
eredulous has forgotten that incredulity 
only differs from credulity in believing. a 
negation instead of assertion, and that in- 
eredality may be as groundless as credulity. 
Chinese learned writers quoted by My. 
Medhurst have adduced these arguments. 
I did not see Mr. Medhurst’s work soon 
enough to incorporate their more forcible 
way of stating the case. 

Having thus made a few remarks on the: 
Yii inscription and given translations of 


. what different Chinese writers say on the 


subject, I will conclude this paper with the 
following :— 

1st. Modern Chinese transcripts. 

2nd. Various European translations of 
Yii inscription. 
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‘8rd. Modern explanatory inscription in 
‘Chinese on the Yu tablet at Yu-lin in the 
‘Che-kiang province with translation. 

4th. Modern explanatory inscription on 
the Yu-lin tablet at MHsi-an-foo in the 
Shang-hsi province with translation. 

Sth. Poem in original by Han yu on the 
Yii tablet with Dr. Legge’s translation. 


‘Copy of Chinese ancient transcription as 
given by characters engraved on tablet. 


oe 


Bei Se ap 


> 


aS 
y 


sake 
> 


SD Sie UH SR a SS 


a 


ea 


— 
an 


—- 
++ ++ 


tah Oo 
wee BRPEEIOR IS 


Se a at 
ms 

ER RNEL 

Ba SU Bee 


Copy of Chinese modern transcription as 
given by characters engraved on tablet. 


fl t HB 
KH 


74) 
Ad 


a Sr 


sO SP ast Et Fr SS 


SHRHSRE 
MELE Se 
BH SEO ENS aK 


uw HP 


ANS BRS Mis WM 


HF 


V4) 


SS Bb 
eb ah 91 
ETRRENGY 


$t 
Rt 
a 
+H 


1. Characters marked :— 


Copy of modern transcription given by Dr. 
Legge with tad-pole characters. 


fl fx 
= it 


ne 
iG: 
sis 


Et St SENS a a 


2 
= 


RW 


StS Ow 


aS SS St Se 
ae SP ah MS Sh JM 


wm oir 
AE w 
= 
onlin 
am 


Ba 

| Aaah ae 
aiae Skin} 
ay 


\ 
d 


Copy of modern Chinese transcription as 
given in the F} gry a oh and 
translated by Dr. Legge. 


ae a a 
ee 


HOM 


a0 


DKS Rt St 


SHER 


ea SS 


’ 
ae Ln 


Ree ee LS 
SSE 
THE 
nat 


2 
3 
ee 
= 
i 


tr 
2) 


S21 38 Bt at Be Sea) SE 


+ O&M 
Ce) 


EH SO aN So 


Translation by Cu. GARDNER of Chinese 
Ancient Transcript of the Yu tablet 
as engraved on the tablet. 

Ihave attained that the King should 
speak of me, calling me the wings of a bird, 
for aid a helpful minister; he said, to the 
watery places you made an ascent, the wild 
fowl and beast’s {egr you concerned your- 
self (with the) fish marshes. And light 
sprouted in your mind and you put in mo- 
tionaremedy. Taking thought of this you 
forgot your home, you slept in a mountain 
peak hut ; knowledge **<! if and the state 


wrought 
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of the land altered, the mists disappeared. 
[Here follows the hiatus in the modern 
Transcript.] When at Hwa, Yo, Tai and 
Héng the generations of men decreased 
and things were calamitous, then you em- 
ployed your after labor’s rest time in offer- 
ing sacrifice: so plenty increased and ‘ahs’ 


was takcn way; in the south were suddenly 

glorious words clothes-fashioning and food- 

preparing, the myriad peoples all "Song, 

like mice they moved with joy they ascended 

and ran. 

Translation by CH. GARDNER of Chinese 
Modern Transcript of the Yu tablet as 


engraved ow the tablet itself. 


I attaincd that the King should say, as 


the wings of a bird you have been of aid; 
you are a helpful minister; to the isles and 
islets you made an ascent ; the wild fowl and 
beasts {“", you concerned yourself with ; 
the deluges flood, and light sprouted in your 
mind; you put in motion a remedy; long 
wandering you forgot your home; you slept 


in a mountain peak hut. Knowledge *rvn 


it and the state of the land altered, the mists 
dissprerred (see note to Translation). When 
at Hwa, Yo, Tai and Heng the generations 
decreased and things were calamitous then 
you employed your after labors’ rest time in 
offering sacrifices. So vegetation increased 
and confusion was taken away, the south dykes 
inundation was remedied; there was 
clo thes fashioning and food preparing, th 
myriad, peoples all "i" for the wild 
beasts (went) moved off und for ever ran® 
away. 


Translation by Cu. GAkpner of Transcript 
in Dr. LEGGE’s copy of Yu tablet. 

T attained that the King should say: as 
the wings of a bird you have been of aid ; 
you are ahelpful minister; to the isles and 
islets you made an ascent, the wild fowls 
and beasts ,"7,, you concerned yourself with 
the dcluge’s flood and light sprouted in 
your mind; you put in motion a remedy. 


Taking thought of this you wandered: you 
forgot your home, you slept in a mountain 
peak hut; knowledge hemes it and the state 
of the land altered, your heart was not 
without minute thought. Thenin going to 
and fro was peace and security. When at 
Hwa, Yo, Tai and Heng generations had 
decreased and the things to be done were 
many, then you employed your after labours 
rest time in offering sacrifices. So vegetation 
increased and sion wag taken away, the 
south dykes inundation was remedied, there 
was clothes fashioning and food prepari ng 
the myriad peoples all "Torn for the wild 
beasts moved off, ascended the hills, and 
ran away. 


Translation by Dr. LEGGE of Chinese Trans 
cript Yt tablet as given by the Fi oe 
LE TR. Free Translation. 

I received (the words) of the Emperor 
saying ah. 

Associate helper aiding noble. 

The islands and islets may now be ascended. 

(That were) doors for the birds and beasts. 

(You) devoted your person to the great 
overflowings 

And with day break you rose up 


Long were (you) abroad forgetting your 
family ; 

(You) lodged in the mountains foot as in a 
hall 

(Your) wisdom schemed (your) body was 
broken 

(Your) heart was all in a tremble 

You went to produce order and settlement 

At Hwa, Yo, Tai and Héng. 

By adopting the principle of dividing (the 
waters your) 

Your undertakings were completed. 

With the remains of a taper you offered 
your pure sacrifice 

Then were entanglement and obstructions 
being swamped and removals 

The southern river fluws on its course 

For ever is the provision of food made sure 

The beasts and birds aro for ever ficd away. 
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Literal translation by Cu. GARDNER of Chi- 
nese Transcript of Yti tablet as given by 


the I} 2 a BR with notes showing 


where his translation differs from that 
of Dr. Legge’s and the reason of the 
difference. 

(I have) attained (that the) King (should) 
say ah. 

You have been as the wings of a bird to aid 
a helpful minister. 

To the isles and islets you have made an 
ascent* to the wild fowls and beasts 


door 
a..ode. 


(You) concerned yourself with the inunda- 
tions flood. 

And light sprouted in your mind. You 
put in motion a remedy.t 

Long wandering you forgot your home (or 
family). 

You slept in a mountain peak} hut. 

Knowledge <te™et and the state of the land 


Wrought 


altered § 


* Dr. Legge takes this as meaning ‘“ to the 
isles and islets can now be made an ascent.” 

+ Dr. Legge translates ‘‘and when the sun’s 
light first sprouted, you put yourself in motion.” 


{ Dr. Legge translates the character fs as 


base of a hill, in this following Morrison: but it 
is sometimes used for the summit of the hill in 
ancient Chinese poetry and I preferred to trans- 
late it peak, as 1st, Yii would naturally go to the 
most commanding height to overlook the work of 
draining off the waters. 2nd, because Yii’s 
monument placed probably on the spot of his 
labors was first placed on the peak of the hill. 
3rd, because the labor was said to have been 
finished by the aid of the spirits of the hill and 
Yii's sleeping on the summit of the hill would be 
an act of religion and the act would balance as it 


were the sacrificing which comes afterwards. 


does mean hall but it also means tent or hut. I 
preferred to use the word hut as this word shews 
Yii’s asccticism: besides I have not to supply the 
words ‘‘as if in a” in order to make sense of the 
passage. 

§ Dr. Legge translates (your — ,wisd oe 
schemed and your bodily state was breket for the 
worse). I believe Dr. Legge is correct but all 
the Chinese Lettrés I have consulted have given 
an opinion the other way: so I have written it as 


they have told me. + ig much more used 


as broken than as altered, and as for HZ the 
simple idea body or bodily state would necessarily 
be a more aucient meaning than the complex one 
‘‘aspect.”’ 


Your heart was not without ioe iute 
thinking* 

Going to and fro you sought peace and 
settle nent 
pecurity 


At Hwa, Yo, Tai and Héng. 
The generations had decreased and the 
things to be done were many. t 


With the taper’s end you presented a sacri- 
fice. 


(i.e. You produced great results with small 


means. ) 


Cultivation j ed fusic 
Vegetation grew fal 2d “Woreen was taken away tf 


2. , flood made straight 
The southern Dyke’s inundation W&8 "acne 
Then was an everlasting provision for 


fashionin 
pbiaiains food. 


The myriad peoples all rejoiced (or are at 
peace) 

For the wild beasts have moved off and run 
away 


Copy of inscription on side of Yu 
Tablet at Yu-lin. 


eS fF . A zy 

FE: Ar ke BOB OI 

* Dr. Legge adds ‘beating’? instead of 
‘‘thinking’’ to make up the sense. 


t Hf fy means divide or lessen, Jyy means a prin- 


ciple as well asa geucration, moans lessened as 


well as many. D. Legge’s translation thus is 
(you) adopted the principle to ("'* the waters by 
which means the thing to be done was lessened 
to nothing or completed. I should prefer my 
translation if it was admissible by the text, as all 
Chinese writers are agreed that, the population 
had become sparse on account of the inundation 
and it makes better sense with the next line. 
Dr. Legge’s translation is preferred by the 
Chinese Letirés. 

t Dr. Legge takes the metaphorical meaning of 


the characters es which literally is thick vegeta- 
tion, but it means also the entanglement caused 
by thick vegetation. means increased, full, 


choked up. Dr. Legge takes all four characters 
asnouns. I make two of them verbs. His tran- 
slation is then, entanglement chokings up, con- 
fusions and taking away. 

§ Dr. Legge trauslutes: The southern river 
was made to flow straight. 
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Translation of inscription on the side of 

the Yi tablet at Yu-lin. 

His Excellency the Censor, Mr. Tui 
chuan, having obtained office in Che-kiang, 
mindful of the holy merit of the great 
Yu and of the beneficence of his disem- 
bodied spirit which has pervaded a myriad 


ages, and thinking that the various genera-. 


tions who have come after him should, with 
pure hearts, offer their oblutions and give a 
substantial evidence of their gratitude, and 
remembering that at Shao-hsing existed 
some clothes, a cap and seal of Yi, and 
that his temple was not in good state of 


repair, thought the matter one which im.’ 


The characters marked || are supplied by my- 
self, as in these places there is a hiatus; the space 
where I have not attempted to supply the sense 
probably contains a Mandarin's Title of office. 
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L 
mediately concerned those entrusted with 
the government and interests of the count- 
ry: he therefore ordered a conscription of 
workmen in order to renew the temple. 
The labor was accordingly commenced in 
the year Kéng-tszti of the cycle (1540) and 
was completed in the end of the autumn of 
the cyclical year Hsin chow (1541) when a 
purple temple with red walls was built, with 
the right and left wings facing the highest 
peak of a lofty hill; the outer wood-work 
was of old well seasoned cedar, superb and 
splendid to the sight, in order to show 
gratitude to the Deity of Yii which is in 
heaven (hiatus), and to the author of the 
unimaginable chart of the milky way.* 


* This alludes to Fo hi, the first Chinese Em- 
peror—a sort of Chinese Tubal Cain—inventor 
of all sciences, among which was astronomy, 
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When An Jou-shan of Wu-hsieh who 
was under Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was appointed as a mandarin in Che-kiang, 
and when Chow fung of Pu-ching was 
selected for his intelligence as overseer of 
the work of repairing the temple, I, Ming- 
tao, being Prefect of Shao-hsing, diligently 
studied every record for information re- 
garding Yi, when he first received orders 
to remedy the inundation. I find that he 
sacrificed a white horse to the Heng moun- 
tain, and that his pure heart was of so per- 
vading an influence that the spirit answer- 
ed his prayer, and he dreamt that the spirit 
of the azure waters (hiatus) presented him 
with a jade tablet on which were golden 
letters ; then understood he how to divide 
and let flow the waters in various stréams, 
and at the end of nine years all had flowed 
off and the soil was made firm. So the 
Emperor bestowed on him his seal, and 
thence arose the Hia dynasty, and he set 
up a stone to record the services of the 
spirit on the Keu-leu peak of the Héng 
mountain as a mark of gratitude for the 
kindness of the spirit. In the Han-tzu of 
the Tang dynasty (A.D. 833) is an account 
of a red tablet with green letters, and it is 
therein stated that the above account is 
probably true, and Chu and Chang, dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Sung dynasty, 
each carefully searched in the Lio-yi-chth 
(name of book) and in the (hiatus) record 
of metal and stone inscriptions written by 
Chén yii chung, and not finding the tablet of 
Yu, doubted the story. But now the Héng 
mount has opened and the ancient tablet 
has come to light, and on examination of 
the characters, it was found they were 
written in a wonderful manner with curves 
and a myriad different fashions to them. 
Neither the ancient characters handed 
geomancy, &c. It was he, according to the Chi- 


nese fable, who made the first invention of writ- 
ten characters which are called the pa-kia, 


and which are said to be as follows:—-— —= 


a= aD 
=——_ = eee awe oe ae 
_—n an 2 Vee eee Po cep 


thunder, hill, fire, water, rain, wind. 


down from the time of Shéng nung* nor 
the tad-pole character of the Lut country, 
nor the Yu-chieh character in the Yao- 
hant are comparable. I believe it to be per- 
fectly impossible that they should not be 
of most ancient date. A former member 
of the Board of Works, a Sze-chuan man 
named Yang shén§ carefully translated the 
meaning of the characters on the tablet 
(hiatus). Mr. Chan Jo-suy of Hai-nan, 
having added some explanation to his text, 
had if engraved on the tablet which he 
placed in the Hsin-chuan-shu-wu.|| Mr. 
Ju shan in conjunction with the sub-prefect 
Chin shun, the deputy sub-prefect Yeh 
chin and the magistrate Hstii Tung-wang 
agreed that the traces of the great Yii 
were nowhere so evident as in Che-kiang, 
and that Lung-ménf came next in this. 
To record this, Tai chuan, who had received 
merit as a military officer when he came to 
Shao-hsing, took the tablet and set it up in 
an advantageous position of the temple as 
an example eternal without end; and hav- 
ing studied all that was contained in works 
on the subject, found that in the reign of 
Hsiao tsung of the Tsung dynasty, in the 
cyclical year Kang tzu (A.D. 1160), the 
temple having fallen from the effects of a 
flood, had then been begun to be repair- 
ed; that it was finished in the year Hsin 
chow (A.D. 1161). And now that it is 
again in disrepair and has again been re- 
builé in the same cyclical years; therefore 
has fate ordained that we thould do the 
work and present an offering to the Deity 
of Yu whois in heaven and who expects 
such to be done at such period (cyclical 


* Shéng nung, 2nd Emperor of China, founder 
of agricultnre and the science of medicine. 

+ Confucins was of Lu. So I suppose this 
means that the tad-pole characters on the Yii 
monument are not similar to the tad-pole cha- 
racters in the bamboo annals. 

t Y-o-han, an ancient Taoist book. 

§ Yang shen, probably same as Yang shéng, 
an ancient translator of the tablet. It is his 
translation that is on the Yii tablet at Yu-lin near 
Shao-hsing. 

|| Hsing-chuan-shn-wu is, I believe, in Honan. 

4] Lung-mén is, I believe, in Shan-hsi. 
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year Kang tzu, &c.) As this affair is an 
important one, we deemed it our duty to 
engrave it on the tablet. The Ho-nan 
man Chang Ming-tao respectfully writes 
this. 

This stone was put up in the 12th moon 
of the 20th year of Chia ching (A.D. 1541) 
name of cyclical year Hsiu chow. 

Tuy chuan surn.med Wang named Shén 
other name (hiatus), Hsieh in the cyclica, 
year Chi chow (A D. 1489;) he passed 
the examination as Chin shih and is a na- 
tive of Chang-chow. 


Copy of explanatory inscription on the monu- 
ment at Hsi-an-foo in Shan-hst, 


Oc} +08 4} EH BBY) 
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Wee am | RS 
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N77 
wat 


Soe eae ct Rea SoH 
MRNA ERSA RRS 


DEB ne SHR SS EE S- SA SA ae i ge | OP 
ES | SSHRAPSS | MAHER RA Mea 


SERAHEESHRREE ERAS 
MERSE ST SLRNALRA SRY ANDAR Sa 


OF Rt NS HES ES Eh AMOR BSS 


BYRNE RSR ESAS 
hE Sa aN can Mh Ht OH fe vteg ES EM} 


Ha 


To get a rubbing of this Hsi-an-foo 
monument, I had to send a copyist over 
1,200 miles to the spot. 


Translation of explanatory inscription on the 
Yui tablet at Usi-an-foo in Shai-hsi. 

The Yii tablct, which is the record made 
by the great Yii of his allaying the waters, 
was originally on the Keu-leu peak of the 
Heng or Yo mountains. Anciently there 
wae no one who saw the tablet, and Han 
yu even states that the story of the green 
characters and carnation stone, like twisted 
tad-poles and leeks topsy turvey, was sim- 


- ply Taouist nonsense ; but on the other hand 


Ho Tzu-i being led by a wood cutter clim- 
bed over mountain peaks, forded rivers and 
managed to see it. Much of the tablet was 
then destroyed (by ravages of time) so he 
had the inscription copied and cut on the 
Yii-lo hill; the characters thus found got 
bruited about, but the original enormous 
size of the characters and their dilapidated 
condition made it excessively difficult to 
make a rubbing of it, though antiquarians 
who got to the top of the inscription by 
means of ladders took great pains in tracing 
each character. Still there were discre- 
pancies as well as points of agreement, and 
now that the original meaning and form of 
the character is lost, I myself went to the 
place where the stone is, and made a copy of 
the inscription with my own hand, and 
having made a careful study of the books 
about stone monuments, have followed them 
when identical. ‘The non disputed charac- 
ters I had carved on the Ta-pieh mountain, 
consequently the story has been much 
bruited about. 

At present in the Confucian temple at 
Hsi-an-foo there are a very great number 
of tablets, but none are of date anterior to 
the Chin and Han dynasty: therefore I 
again engrave this inscription so that the 
future generations of men may all reap the 
benefit of the writings left by the great Yii 
as from the greatest of all our metal or 
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stone monuments. On this stone are three 
transcripts :— 

Ist. Yang sheng’s in the centre ; 

2nd. Sheng yi's to the right ; 

8rd. Yang ting hsiang’s to the left. 
While these transcripts coincide in the 
main point there are small discrepancies. 
These are all noted, and for further elucida- 
tion we must await the advent of some per- 
fect scholar in future times. 

Mao hui chien of Pi-ling (Chang chow of 
Kiang-soo) carefully wrote this note in the 
cyclical year Ping wu of Kang his (1666). 


Poem in original of Han yu, alluded to in the 
various inscriptions of which translations 
have been given and adduced by Dr. 
Legge as a proof of the forgery of the 
inseription. 


fF a BE RE gy 
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Poem of Han yu as translated 
by Dr. Legge. 
Upon the peak of Keu-leu, sure there stands 
Yii’s pillar fashioned by most cunning 
hands 
The stone carnation characters all green 
Like tad-poles bent like leeks invert are 
seen 
With pheasant floating here with phcenix 
there 
Tigers and dragons make between their lair 
A monument so grave is hidden well 
And imps might pry and nothing find to tell 
A solitary Taoist saw the stone, 
T’was chance him led, I came with many a 
groan 
And weeping fast searched round and round 
again 
T’was labor lost, the quest was all in vain ; 
The monkeys ‘mid the foliage of the wood 
Seemed sadly to bewail my grieving mood. 


Before concluding this paper, I deem it 
my duty and my pride to record the en- 
couragement and assistance given me by 


D. B. MacCartie, isq., M. D_ of the 
American Presbyterian mission. 

Since writing the above paper I have 
been favored by a sight of a rubbing of a 
tablet far more ancient than that at Yu-lin. 
This tablet is in all probability one of 
those engraved by Flo i inthe year 1212, 
consequently only 650 years old, while from 
the dilapidated look of the characters it 
would seem to be much older, but I cannot 
but think that the characters were so cut 
originally in order to be facsimiles of the 
characters on the oldcr monument. The 
modern tablet at Yu-lin has attempted to 
restore the tad-pole character to its origin- 
al well defined shape. I have also seen 
Mr. Medhurst’s paper on the Yii tablet, and 
I am of course delighted to see that that 
gentlemen, on grounds different from those 
I have adduced, believes in the antiquity at 
least of the monument. To Mr. Med- 
hurst’s paper I would refer as snpplement- 
ing the deficiencies that exist in mine by 
the very interesting translation of the poem 
by Kwang wén on the Yii monument, the 
dissertation on the form of the ancient 
character, and the tranlation of the very 
exhaustive remarks in Chinese on the 
tablet at Wu-chang. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
Chinese authorities on antiquarian subjects 
would scem, I think, to be— 

1st That in the Yii monument we have 
a trace of what Yii really wrotc, or in the 
words of the Chinese Commentator “ the 
words of the great Yii have descended to 
us.” 

2nd. That these words of Yii have ap- 
peared and disappeared, but have been pre- 
served to our days, by means, probably, of 
many successive carvings in stone. That 
the vague expressions of these words hav- 
ing been preserved by Divine or Spiritual 
intervention should no more be considered 
as throwing doubt on their authenticity 
than the same pious opinion uttered re- 
specting the texts of the ‘scriptures, the 
highest antiquity givento any text, for in- 
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tance, of any of the books of our New 
Testament being at least 200 years after 
its compilation by the evangelist or apostle. 

3rd. That though the ancient inscription 
itself is in all probability genuine, the mo- 
dern Chinese transcripts must be received 
with great caution, Chinese scholars going 


through all the shades of doubt to utter 
incredulity on the subject. While one says 
with hesitation that Mr. Yang shéng’s 
transcript is ‘probably correct,” others 
assert the attempt to translate the myste- 
rious character to be simply ridiculous. 
CHRISTOPHER T. GARDNER. 


TIIE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTS IN KWANG-TUNG. 


(With a sketch-map.) 


The Kwang-tung or Canton Province 
may, from a commercial point of view, be 
divided into three parts; the South West, 
the Central part, and the East. The South 
West comprises the districts adjoining 
what, amongst nautical men in this part of 
China, is known as “the West Coast,” i.e. 
the coast West of Macao. The depart- 
ments which are watered by the West, 
North, and East Rivers and their tribu- 
taries may be considered as forming the 
central part ; Canton is the principal chan- 
nel, both outward and inward, of this large 
commercial district. The Eastern trading 
district is the smallest, but is a comparative- 
ly rich one ; it consists of the departments 
adjoining the Han River and its Western 
tributary, the Mui-kong or Plum River, 
with Swatow as the centre of its import 
and export trade. 

In addition to the departments thus al- 
lotted to each of the three trading districts, 
some extra-provincial territories are to be 
mentioned as being more or less connected 
with them by commercial interests. South 
Eastern Kwang si and the North of Annam 
have an important share in the West Coast 
Trade; while the Western corner of the 
Fukkien Province, forming the department 
of Ting-chau fu and watered by the up- 
per course of the Han River, is, by nature, 


assigned to Swatow as its medium of connec- 
tion with the commercial world. The trading 
interests of Canton reach far beyond the 
provincial boundary ; the West River, one 
of the principal feeders of Canton trade, 
takes its rise far in the interior, only a few 
miles distant from Yitn-nan fu, the capital 
of the Yiin-nan province, covering with its 
noble bye-rivers vast and partly rich ter- 
ritories, while the North River connects it 
with the districts on and beyond the wa- 
tershed, thus making it a rival of Hankow. 

It is hard to say how far the trade of 
certain commercial centres in China ex- 
tends, and though in the case of native 
exports we may draw lines for certain arti- 
cles, it is next to impossible to guess how 
far into the interior some bales of cotton, 
or some balls of opium, will wander after 
they have arrived at Hongkong and Can- 
ton. 

To commence with Canton and its ex- 
port trade, it may be easily seen that the 
bulk of all the material of this trade is 
derived from districts which are by no 
means very distant from the centre. The 
farther we go away from the latter, the 
less, it appears, becomes the interest of 
the localities we reach in the export trade, 
nay in trade in general ; their products are 
less important to trade und are represented 
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by lower figures in the value column of our 
annual export statistics, than those derived 
from the immediate neighbourhood of Can- 
ton. As we proceed farther into the in- 
terior, the inhabitants appear to be less 
willing to assist the soil in yielding the 
products it would easily give, under bet- 
ter hands, and are, in consequence, less 
in a position to buy than the industrious 
producers near the centre. Thus we may, 
from the share certain localities have in the 
export trade, draw conclusions as to their 
capability of taking part in the import 
trade, and form an opinion of their com- 
mercial capacity on the basis of the nature 
and value of their products. 

The annual value of the whole export 
trade of Canton to foreign countries, and 
to Chinese ports, as far as the trade in 
foreign bottoms is concerned, may be 
estimated at $25,000,000. Of this the 
lion’s share falls to Silk, and the various 
manufactures of silk especially textures. 
Giving an average estimate, they figure 
with no less an item than $14,000,000, ¢ e. 
by fur the greater half of the estimated value 
of the whole export trade Next to Silk 
comes Tea, of which about three millions of 
dollars’ worth is exported annually; after 
Tea ranks Cassia Lignea together with 
the smuller cognate articles Cassia Buds 
and Twigs (about $1,300,000), Matting 
($700,000), and Fire Crackers ($350,0U0). 
These few articles represent an average 
value of over nineteen millions; the rest, 
of about six millions, is divided amongst 
numerous small articles. Exports from 
Hongkong and Macao are not included in 
the above items; but if reliable figures 
relating to trade statistics at these ports 
were at all obtainable, they would probably 
swell the items for the above staple pro- 
ducts much more than those for the minor 
articles. 

Now, if we throw a glance at the map 
looking for the places which supply the 
Canton market with its principal staples, 
we find in the first instance that the 


produce forming the largest item as 
regards value,—which is Silks,—-belongs 
to a comparatively narrowly limited 
district viz.. the River Delta extending 
between Canton and Macao and having its 
apex at Sam-shui, the point where the West 
and North Rivers meet. This labyrinth 
of islands, channels, and creeks is occupied 
by the four administrative districts Nam- 
hoi, Pun-yii, Shun-tak, and Heung-shan, 
and may safely be called the most fertile 
and richest part of the whole province. 
For the production of Raw Silk the Shun- 
tak District is especially famous; the city 
of Shun-tak itself, also known under the 
name ‘Tai-leung, is an important silk 
market, and most of the names given to the 
different sorts of Canton Raw Silk belong 
to places lying in that small tract of land 
on the left bunk of the West River, between 
Shun-tak, Kom-chuk, Kau-kong, and Fat- 
shan. These places, being the markets 
where silk is first collected from the farm- 
ers residing in the neighbourhood, are only 
afew miles distant from each other and 
accessible from the broadway of the West 
River through a net-work of creeks and 
As belonging to the Shun- 
tak District I mention :—Kom-chuk, on the 
left bank of the West River;—on a 
creek branching off to the North, Lak-lau 
and Lung-kong; five miles South of Shun- 
tak city, Kwai-chau; farther North 
towards Fat-shan, are Kot-ngon and Shui- 
tang; Lung-shan—in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Lung-kong, about five 
miles North East of Kau-kong; Hang-tan 
(not Hang-tang) and Ma-hang a few miles 
North of Kom-chuk; Wong-lin and Ma-tsiin 
(Machiin) five and seven miles North West 
of Shun-tak city. The Southern part of the 
Nam-hoi District touches on that of Shun- 
tak, occupying the left bank of the West 
River from Kau-kong for about twenty 
miles up the river. Here, on the foot of 
the celebrated Sai-chiu-shan Hills, we find 
the silk market of Sha-tau on the right 
bank of a broad branch of the Delta which 


river branches 
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we may pronounce to be the main arm of 
the North River; Kau-kong, which besides 
being a great emporium for silk, is known 
for its fishery and fish-brecding industry, 
lies only five miles above Kom-chuk, the 
Nam-hoi boundary being the land-mark 
The village of 
Kong-mi, also known for its silk industry, 
lics about seven miles above Kau-kong on 
the right bank of the West River, but 
belongs, politically, to the Nam-hoi Dis- 
trict. The Heung-shan District occupies 
the Southern corner of the Delta; the silk 
villages Siu-lam, ten miles North West, of 
Heung-shan and Ku-chan (Kuchin), eight 


between the two villages. 


miles North East of the market Kong-mun . 


belong to this district. 

These silk producing districts are closely 
connected with what we may call the silk 
district, comprising a 
number of villages and small towns together 


manufacturing 


with the cities of Cauton and Fat-shan. 

It may thus be seen that the produce re- 
presenting the greatcr half of the value of 
the export trade of Canton, is by no means 
brought from very distant places, and is 
contined to a very limited part of the 
province. This is less the case with the 
article second to Silks, viz. Tea. 

The following arc the principal tea- 
markets and districts known to supply the 
foreign demand in Canton :— 

Fa-yiin, the capital of a small district, 
30 miles due North of Canton; Tsing-yin, 
the capital of a district, on the right bank 
of the North liver, 57 mules distant from 
Cunton; Wang-ho on the foot of the Lo- 
fau-shan, accessible through the East River 
via Shek-lung; the district occupied by the 
Kau-lin mountains between Liu-ping and 
Wo-ping (the tea coming from this part of 
Kwang-tung is also known as Wo-ping Tea, 
or Lo-lung-Tea, because it is shipped for 
Canton at Lo-lung, the terminus of 
navigation on the East River); Sam-to- 
chuk, on the banks of a tributary of 
the Kast River, about thirty miles East 
of the city of Wai-chau-fu, and a hun- 


dred miles distant from Canton; Sham-kai, 
in the Kwang-si Province, forty miles 
South West of 'Ng-chau fu on the West 
River; Lo-ting-chau adjoining the banks 
of a Southern tributary of the West River 
on the boundary of Kwang-si; Pak-shui-tai, 
the principal market of the so-called Tai- 
shan District, which is a term of commer- 
cial convenience, not a political subdivi- 
sion, The Tai-shan Tea District occupies 
the right bank of the West River, about 
forty miles above its mouth. Pak-shui-tai 
is, taking the direct distance, about 45 
miles distant from Canton, and nearly 
seventy miles from Macao; it belongs, po- 
litically, to the Hok-shan District in Shiu- 
hing fu. The neighbourhood is supposed 
to produce coal. 

These may be said to be the principal na- 
tive tea markets as far as the foreign export 
trade is concerned, According to a native 
writer, Lok-cheung on the boundary of 
Hu-nan produces ‘‘ Hair Tea” (Mo-cha) 
with fine, white-haired leaves, of a clear 
and cooling taste. Chiu-yeung, near Swa- 
tow, is famous for ‘* Phenix Hill Tea” 
(Fung-shan cha), a wholesome drink, “ dis- 
persing heat in the breast”; it is also 
called ‘‘ Yellow Tea.” The teas coming 
from the districts San-on (adjoining Hong- 
kong) and Ho-yiin (on the East River) are 
good, but of a bitter taste, and should be 
used sparingly. Lung-chiin, on the East 
River, is known for a tea called Ko-lo cha, 
or Kwo-lo cha; it is large-leaved and rough 
to taste. Cheung-lok in Ka-ying chau pro- 
duces Shek-ming or ‘Stone Tea,” Hainan 
Ling-cha or ‘‘ Ethereal Tea,”—‘ something 
like the Wong-leen Tea of Kiang-nan.” 

The article third in importance is Cassia 
Lignea, with Cassia Buds and Twigs. On 
this article we possess most valuable in- 
formation in a pamphlet, published in 1870 
by Mr. M. Moss, who visited the Cassia 
districts of Kwang-si in that year. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Narrative and Commercial Re- 
port of an Exploration of the West River 
to Nan-ning fu,” and although the river 
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on the banks of which Nam-ning fu, the 
terminus of his journey lies, is not the 
West River, as the map accompanying 
the pamphlet would make it, but merely a 
tributary called Wat-kong (Yii-kiang) or 
Melancholy River, the book throws much 
light on the whole of South Eastern 
Kwang-si and, especially, its commercial 
relations. According to Mr. Moss, “ Cassia 
is only grown in the Chau prefecture of Lo- 
ting in Kwang-tung, and in the districts sur- 
rounding the town of Tai-wu in Kuang-si, 
the produce being respectively known in the 
trade by the name of Lo-ting and Tai-wu 
Cassia.” Both districts adjoin the Southern 
bank of the West River, Lo-ting chau being 
about 150 miles,and the market Tai wu about 
180 miles distant from Cauton. A few years 
ago great portions of the Cassia produced 
in the last named district were, on account 
of heavy taxes levied on the West River 
route, sent overland via Pak-lau and Wat- 


lam to the Port of Pak-hoi on the Northern 
coast of the Gulf of Tungking, whence it 
was shipped to Macao. But the establish- 
ment of a native Custom-House at Pak-hoi 
appears to have amply compensated for the 
losses incurred to the native revenue by 
that manceuvre, and, perhaps encouraged 
by a reasonable reduction of the rates of 
the West River stations, the Cassia trade 
returned through its natural channel to 
Canton. 

Matting is manufactured in Canton, 
in Tung-kun on the East River about 40 
miles distant from Canton, and at Lin-tan, 
a market town on the left bank of the 
Nam-kong, a tributary of the West River, 
the same which waters the Cassia districts 
of Lo-ting chau. * 

F. Hirra. 
(To be continued.) 


* See China Review, Vol. I, page 254. 


A TRANSLATION OF EXAMINATION PAPERS 


GIVEN AT 


The examination papers noticed here- 
under were given at the triennial examina- 
tion held at Wu-ch‘ang for the degree of 
Chi-jen, in 1870. They are questions 
relating to the history of the country, and 
were given after the essays had been com- 
posed on themes taken from the four 
books and five classics. The first set of 
questions relates to the classics and com- 
prises enquiries on instances of textual 
criticism or disputed interpretations. Their 
character is more exclusively literary than 
that of the others. The second set of 
questions is on the different histories of the 
Empire as composed by various people and 
would necessitate on immense amount of 
reading to enable a candidate to answer 
them successfully. The third set is devoted 


WU-CH‘ANG. 


to the history of the establishment of military 
colonies and is perhaps of a more practical 
nature than any of the other papers. The 
fourth set is confined to the various 
methods used by former dynasties for 
employing men in the service of the 
Government, and is interesting as shewing 
how much more enlarged than at present 
were the views of former statesmen as to 
the qualities requisite for capable Govern- 
ment officials. The last set is geographical, 
relating chiefly to disputed sites of ancient 
places. 

A few details may be interesting. There . 
were present at Wu-ch‘ang for examina- 
tion in 1870 between 8,000 and 9,000 
candidates, out of whom only 61 were 
successful. Of the 61 fortunate 27 were 
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between 20 and 39, including the 2nd man; 
19 between 80 and 39, including the first man 
and sixth; 7 between 40 and 49, including the 
8rd and 7th; 6 between 50 and 59, including 
the 4th and 5th; and 2 of 19 years of age. 
The whole of them, with the exception of 
the youthful prodigy of 19 who came from 
the N. of the province, were from the 
central and Eastern portions of Hupei, the 
districts of Wu-ch‘ang Han-yang, and 
Chi-shui being the most prolific. 
E. L. O. 


Parer L 
With regard to what is important in the 
classics the principles contained in them 
come first, but these cannot be understood 
distinctly until a critical examination is 
made of them. 


1, In the I-ching ay KX under the Kan 


diagram, it is said: ‘*Two wine flasks 

and two platters were uscd, made of carthen- 

ware” and under the Li diagram ‘ Con- 
cerning two bright ones ” 

In the rendcring of these sentenccs 

Cheng Foo-tsze ye -F- and Choo Foo-tsze 


differ. Whose interpretation is to 
be considered the correct one ? 

2. In the 6th combination under the Kun 
HH diagram, Kwo-ching Bigs says with 
reference to it that the old books did not 
possess the two characters Chien Ping Bx 

7K; and also with reference to the 
5 and 6 combinations, that the I-chih 
By _F (2) of the old books should be I-chih 


Can you examine into the credi- 

bility of this view? 
8. In the Book of Yu Jit, GS it is said 
* Shun Ine commissioned twenty-two men.” 
Various explanations are given of this. 


Which is to be considered the correct one ? 
4, In the Erh Nan fff PY of the Book 


of poctry, Chen Chien fa Se says: the 
Southern Chou fal is subject to the in- 


fluence of sages, and the Southern Chao 
to that of worthics. Who aro the sages and 
worthics alluded to here ? 


5. Mao = in his edition of “the Book of 
Poetry” states as to the pocm ‘‘The Guest’s 
Feast,” that the duke of Woo #t ZL was 
upbraiding the prince Yu. | +. Han Wen- 
kung ne Ba oS says in his edition that 
duke Woo is here repenting of his fault of 
drunkeness. Which editor is to be followed ? 

6. The Book of Music is part of the Book 
of Rites. Kung Yun-ta ¥L de | iv states 
there were twenty-three parts of this of 
which eleven remain. In what book are the 
names of these to be found ? 

7. The Book of Rites came in an hetero- 


gencous condition from tle hands of the 
scholars of the Han rE dynasty. Cheng 


Foo-tsze y ie - states that much in it is 


the words of disciples of the sage; what 
parts of it are trustworthy ? 

8. In “ Spring and Autumn ” mention is 
made of the ‘Five Commencements.” From 
what men did these spring? What too is the 
meaning of the ‘‘ Four Connections” in the 
same work? State in detail all you know 
about this. The Emperor highly honours 
the studics of the classics and a critical 
examination into its principles are required 
by him. The labour the majority of you 
students have been employing on them 
must, then, now be brought out and put to 
the test. 


PaPer ITI. 

The Historical Records apply the term 
Pen-chi AS et to hand down the narrative 
concerning Emperors and Kings, and the 
term Shih-chia {ir BK to recording those 
of the princes and nobles of the various 
states. Commentators state that this 
practice took its rise from Sze Ma-chien, 
fa) AG $85; but it did not really begin 
with him, as before his time the terms 
‘*Pen-chi” and ‘‘ Shih-chia” were used. 
From what books can this be proved ? 

2. For recording the laws of the nation 
Sze Ma-chien B] ARS re first used tho 
method of cight books (divisions), and fol- 
lowing in bis steps the books of the Han dy- 
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nasty (B.C. 202 to A D. 220) made use of 
ten histories an to which they also added 
four. In the books of the aftcr Han 
(A.D. 221) there were both additions and 
deductions. Can you set forth these clearly 
in their proper order ? 

8. Also from time of the three kingdoms 
to the T‘ang dynasty (A.D. 221—618) they 
had histories (73) or they had not; or the 
thing was in reality the same with a differ- 
ent name, as this rule was still followed, 
though the class of subjects mentioned was 
much enlarged. Can you go thoroughly 
into the examination (of these names) ? 

4. In Woo Yang's [RR (f} History of the 
Five Dynasties (A.D. 07-59) he institutes 
an examination into the astronomical (and 
meteorological) department and into the 
local official districts. Now this term 
“examination” S is a different one from 


the term “history” (7): but is the rule 
followed the same as that in former hixtories 
concerning astronomy and topography ? 

5. As to the lives of emiuent men in the 
various histories, there are some _ histo- 
ries containing very ample notices and 
some very scanty ones, but without any 
uniformity. How is it the Historical re- 
cords descend even to men famous in trade 
and amassing of wealth? that Pan's FJ 
record is the first one which has an addi- 
tional notice on the men of the western 
frontiers, and that F'an’s Jb, records make 
further additional mention of eminent en- 
nuchs. As to the lives in the histories 
subsequent to the time of the three king- 
doms (A.D. 221) the additions or deduc- 
tions are so numerous that it is difficult 
to distinguish them. But in Hsueh’s Bx 
history of the five dynasties there is an ad- 
ditional notice on the subject of the great 
men of nobility; in Woo’s (ae history one on 
famous domestic servants, one on adopt- 
ed sons, and one on actors, with eight 
other various additions. As these were 
Made by reason of the necessities of the 
time, there must be some reasons for them. 
Can you explain and discuss this subject ? 


6. What is the nature of the criticisms 
or panegerics contained in the histories ? 

7. Pan’s FAE history has a pancgeric ; that 
of Fan Wei-tsoong T0, iF — criticisms, 
with praises added. As to those of others 
some contain one and some the other, and 
others again both ; in what books are these 
to be found? You bachelors have been in- 
vestigating and examining into books for 
some years, and you should therefore speak 
out fully in detail without concealing any- 
thing. 

PAPER IIL, 

1. When the nine-squares divisions of 
the land was done away with, the duties of 
agriculturists and soldiers were separated. 
If any desired to make use of agriculture to 
bring up soldiers, nothing was so good for 
the purpose as military colonies. At the 
time of Wen, Emperor of the Han PEs aC 
iy dynasty, (BC. 163-155) the people 
were levied to cultivate ground near fortifi- 
ed places, and this was the origin of mili- 
tary colonies. Who was the man who first 
started and discussed the proposition of esta- 
blishing these? At the time of the Empe- 
ror Chao, JH] (B.C. 86-74) Chen Chih 2} 


Py colonized Lun T’ai fi F& and set up 
a Wu-chi Hsiao-wei me KE By (Lands 
Commissioner). Who besides this man 
gained reputation at this time with regard 
to colonies ? 


3. Chao Ch‘ung-kuo + 5a fe, as the 
N. W. barbarians FE had revolted at. Hsien 
Ling KB wished to cease using his 
cavalry at Chin Ch‘eng <4 BR and set 
up a colony there to shut in and incom- 
mode the burbarians ; whereupon he made 
a memorial to the Emperor cnumerating 
twelve advantages which would arise there- 
from. Can you state in full these twelve, 
and their order ? 

4, Atthe time(A.D. 58-63) of the Emperor 
Ming BA ip the Huns (xj i] were at- 
tacked, and military colonies, to which an 
official was appointed, were instituted to 
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settle the affair. 
this officer ? 

5. At the time (A.D. 126-144) of the 
Emperoror Shu NET the Lung hsikeang 
Fe py Western barbarians, were at- 
tacked and brought back to their allegi- 
ance. One Yii Hsu gs. 7 then asked to 
re-establish three prefectures, and an aque- 
duct was made and ditches were deepened 
for the purposes of this colony. What 
places in modern times are on the site of 
these prefectures ? 

6. At the time (A. D, 583) of the 3rd year of 
Kai of the Sui dynasty BS BH =] many 


disasters occurred on the frontiers, and one 
Chao Chung-ch‘ing Hi th Hpi was commis- 
sioned to set up military colonies on a large 
scale at the North of the Great Wall. 
What was the office having this general 
superintendance held by Chung Ch‘ing ? 
Li Pi a vi» and Han Wen-hua Be Hr 
7 of the T‘ang ae dynasty times (A.D. 
618-905) discussed with more than the 
former person’s expliciteness and fulness of 
detail and clearness the subject of these 
military colonies. Can you give a com- 
plete and detailed explanation of their 
system ? 


7. Ho Ch‘eng-chu Any AK FB, prefect of 
Hsiung Chou Lf ph, in the time of the 
Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1119) brought down 
river water for the purpose of nourishing the 
paddy-fields. Lui Tsung BM Re, comptrol- 
ler of Shensi, established walled fortresses 
for the residence of soldiers guarding the 
frontier. Were these above mentioned 
things of any advantage at the time ? 

8. Atthe time of the Yuen TU dynasty 
(A.D. 1295-1341) the full advantage deriva- 
ble from 
realized. 

In the time of the Ming BA dynasty 
(A.D. 1368-1573) the people were sent away 
from these colonies, but the soldiers of the 
garrison had to do their work. Was this 
method identical with that of the mnilitary 
colonies? These frontier military matters 
are at present of the most pressing import- 


What was the title of 


' of recording brilliancy of merit. 


these military colonies was - 


ance as is also the replenishment of the mili- 
tary chest. You scholars should give the 
benefit of your experience and apply it here. 


Paper IV. 

1. In the times of the three dynasties 
=k (B.C. 2,205-2265) the method of se- 
lecting by examinations was not used for 
appointing officials; but in those of the Han 
PEs dynasty, men were still chosen for em- 
ployment und all the prefects and magis- 
trates of their respective districts, the 
bachelors of arts, and the intelligent offi- 
cers, were summoned by the Emperor for 
choice and selected by rotation at the Hall 
What 
means were used to discriminate their 
degrees of merit ? 

2. In the time of the Emperor Kuang Wu 

HA. (4. D. 45-55,) a change was made 
by the establishment of the President of 
the board of Civil ottice, when, in the selec- 
tions of officials, there were those chosen 
under the supervision of the provincial 
Government officers, those chosen under 
that of the Vice-presidents of the board, 
and those chosen under that of the more 
junior officers of the board. Can you 
distinguish the various methods used in 
these selections ? 

3. On reaching the time of the Sin 
dynasty (4. D. 581-617) examinations uil 
reverted to the board of Civil oftice, where- 
upon the requesting officers to offer them- 
selves (for vacancics) was, for the future, 
done away with. During the T’ang jaz dy- 
nasty the personal appearance, capacities for 
speech, writing a good hand, learning, and 
power of decision, were all four taken into 
account in making selections from amongst 
scholars. How, on selection or rejection, 
were the various merits (of the candidates) 
determined on? 

4. There were, too, all those who were 
not tried at all in the above four subjects. 
How were these officers to be distinguished, 
as to their standing, from those examined 
in the four subjects ? 
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5. There were too those who received 
appointments from memorials addressed to 
the Emperor recommending them, those 
who received commissions from the board, 
those who entered the stream, those of 
great literary powers, and those who were 
high above the level of their contempora- 
ries. What were the methods determined 
on for defining these various grades ? 

6. There were also what were called the 
minor examinations, the joint examina- 
tions and the southern examinations. At 
what periods were these instituted, and 
under the supervision of what official ? 

7. In the time of the Tung a dynasty 
A. D. 960-1,119 there were five roads by 
which a man might enter on official life, 
and then seven grades for which he might 
be chosen. Can you give in detail the 
names of these ? 

8. In the time of Yuan-fung Fy me- 
thods were determined for examinations 


four times in the year, under the President 


and-Vice Presidents of the board of Civil 
office. Can you give a detailed account of 
the law thus made ? 

9. Sze-ma kuang 5 his , when mi- 
nister of state, considered that examinations 
pure and simple were not sufficient to 
obtain men of ability, and he accordingly 
memorialized the Emperor and requested 
that officials in high positions might 
choose out men with whom they were well 
acquainted and arrange them into 10 
different classes; his idea being to institute 
besides the method of examination same 
further mode of selecting and raising up 
men. Can you give details concerning 
this ? 

This sacred dynasty praises and lifts up 
men for their ability, the idea being more 
full than is found possible in practice. 
Men are selected for their eminent ability 
and are prepared thereby to be able to 
reach the Court You scholars then can 
very well explain and give full details of 
the principles in use in ancient and modern 
times for employing men. 


Paper V. 

1. Inthe Yu-kung H it is stated 
that Ching +5 as far as Han-yang BB By 
makes up Chin-chow | hy (the ancient 
province of Ching): this is all with refer- 
ence to Han-yang % Ty BB but what places 
form the southern boundary of Chin-chow ? 

2. In the Chou ai (province) of Ching 

jj Many small states were set up. Can 
you find out how many there were at the 
time, of the ‘‘ Spring and Autumn ?” 

8. Of the districts &c, of modern Hupei 
how many and which of them were within 
the boundaries of the ancient province of 
Ching #3]? 

4, The Great River and the Han both 
passed through this Ching +H] province to 
the sea. Where did they enter it and what 
places did they flow past? point them out 
one by one ? 

5. In the discussion on the phrase “the 
Nine rivers” It YL. before the Tsang dy- 
nasty, it was generally stated to mean 
Ching-yang = eB (modern Kewkeang). 
From the time of the scholars of the 
Sung dynasty Hu A and Sao a first 
settled that the phrase applied to the 
Tung-ting }fp] FE lake; but the Tung-ting 
Yad Fe lake is one piece of water, whereas 
the phrase states nine rivers. Moreover 
Chew in his commentary states the ‘‘ Nine 
Rivers” proceeded forth from mountain 
gorges, each having a separate source. If 
this be as Chen states it cannot mean one 
piece of water. Can then the ancient expla- 
nation be thus changad by the criticisms of 


Tseng Yen Ho SH and Chow-foo- 


tze KE -F- ? Do your best to separate and 
arrange the statements of various writers 
on this subject, and criticise them. 

9. Inthe Yu-kung FB, =I the terms T’o 


7% and Ch‘ien te were applied to definite 


places. But subsequent scholars, as the 
Erh Ya AE in its article on water says, 


stated ‘‘ Water flowing out from the Great 
‘river is called T’o 7¢ and from the Han 
River Ch‘ien,”¥py. All stated that all waters 
flowing from the River and the Han went 
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by these names; those in tne province of 
Ching +h] being the T’oand Ch‘ien of 
Ching, those in the province of Leang WI 
the T’o and Ch‘ien of Leang. Is this the 
case or not? 

The great river in its vast extent is con- 
nected with many important places, for the 


SHORT NOTICES 
AND LITERARY 


In the March number of the Cornhill 
Magazine there is a lengthy article on 
Fengshui, from the pen of the Rev. F. 8. 
Turner, B.A. The article is chiefly a re- 
sumé of Dr. Eitel’s scholarly book on 
Fengshui lately published, his obligations 
to which the writer fully acknowledges. 
The subject is however treated from a 
more popular point of view, and many 
new facts observed by the writer during 
his long residence in China are brought 
together here in a very interesting and 
novel way, illustrating the practical work- 
ing and pernicious effects of this fan- 
tastic combination of sense and nonsense 
called Fengshui. The Spectator and other 
papers have bestowed much praise on Mr. 
Turner’s essay which seems to have en- 
listed considerable interest among men of 
thought on behalf of these Chinese at- 
tempts at natural philosophy. We are 
glad to see the work so ably carried out 
here by Dr. Eitel, seconded at home by so 
capable a writer as Mr. Turner. 

The same writer is publishing in the well- 
known penny magazine Happy Hours, a 
cleverly written and intensely interesting 
story under the title ‘‘Ah-kwai in search 
of employment.” It is the best attempt 
we have seen yet at making the realities of 
Chinese life intelligible and interesting to 


OF NEW 


defence of which the Empire has instituted 
naval forces. Most of you scholars were 
born and now live in these regions and 
understand the principle of guarding the 
dangerous spots. You should each of you, 
then, now hold up antiquity to be an 
example to modern times. 


BOOKS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


English readers. All Chinese novels that 
we have secn are either dull to weariness 
or so full of peculiarly Chinese details. 
and sentiments unintelligible to home re- 
sidents that they repél the ordinary reader 
in search of amusement. Mr. Turner 
very happily combines truth to Chinese 
realities with lucid explanations woven into 
the text of History without a show of the 
schoolmaster The reader is instructed 
without noticing it and amused all the 
same. But the best part of the story, as 
far as it has appeared as yet, is its exposé 
of life in Macao barracoons, which we hap- 
pen to know the writer had some years ago 
inspected with his own eyes. We have no 
doubt the story will, when finished, repay 
republication in a scparate volume and help 
to bring China nearer to the understanding 
and sympathy of the English public. 


Synoptical Stulies in Chinese Characters ; 
by Herbert Giles, of H. M.’s Consular 
Service. Shanghai, A. H. de Carval- 
ho, 1874. 

The object of this work is, according to- 
the author's preface, to-aid the memory of 
foreign students by giving lists of charac- 
ters similar, or somewhat similar, in form, 
and which are therefore liable to be mis- 
taken for ome another. Mr Giles evidently 
carries his ‘‘ theory of similarities” some- 
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what to excess, but despite that has pro- 
duced a serviceable book, Whatever ad- 
vanced scholars, who have forgotten the 
painfully slow nature of their carly studies, 
may say, curious confusions dv arise in the 
minds of beginners regarding similarly 
formed characters, and to young students 
the volume before us will prove of usc. 
Doubtless, as a Shanghai critic has ob- 
served, the distinction between TF elien 


Tt kan, and F yu, or between (4) chi, 
c, é, and BY sst#—to say nothing of more 
complicated characters—may be easily 
Icarned fromateacher. But the chief merit 
of the book, in our eyes, is that it will, to 
some extent, save the teacher-ridden body 
of European students the necessity of quite 
such freyuent reference to natives as has 
hitherto been customary; while possessing 
the advantage, which no oral teaching can 
‘possess, of presenting a number of similar 
characters to the eye at the same moment. 
We must admit, as fair critics, that Mr. 
Giles has in places laid himsclf open to 
sarcasm. The characters J- and A for 
instance, which he unluckily quotes in his 
preface as characters likcly to be con- 
founded, with the naive remark that they 
‘‘would find no place in native collections 
of like characters,” will doubticss lead those 
critics who only read the introduction—a 
numerous class—to look upon the work as 
more eccentric than useful Such a judg- 
ment would be too hasty. The work may 
in strictness be defined as ‘a very handy 
collection of similar characters, amongst 
which are several that might well have 
been omitted.” The title is rather too 
grand, but that does not in any way affect 
the usefulness of the collection. The work 
is well printed and bound, reflecting much 
credit upon its publishers. 


We are glad to note that the Peking 
Magazine—a journal which is we believe 
doing good work amongst native rcaders— 
is flourishing, and that it may now be 


regarded as an estublished periodical. A 
little forwarding 
copics to Southern subscribers would, in- 


greater requarity in 
decd, be an advantuge, some of the later 
numbers not having come to hand In 
order, however, that our readers may learn 
the nature of the papers contained in recent 
issues we subjoin the précis given by the 
our Shanyzhai contemporary the Hvening 
Gusette. According to the Courier the 
forthcoming number will contain one article 
The subject of it is 
the recent Imperial Audience, and the 
writer is His Excellency Thomas Francis 
Wade, B.c. 

The contents of the 17th Number are :— 
1. On printing machines, with illustra- 
tions.—2. Poctry in praise of a dutiful 
daughter. —3. On mensuration.—4. Sketch 
of a distinguished Manchu oflicer lately 


of immeuse interest. 


deceased.—5. Harvey on the circulation of 
the blood, with illustrations. —6. Mathema- 
tics with illustrations. Lessons in geometry. 
—7. News from all countries, in ten 
short articles, regarding the countries 
most engaged in commerce with China. 
—Of these articles, we learn that the 
Chinese adinire most the second and fifth, 
considering them the most important and 
interesting, as well as.very superior in 
point of style and diction. 

The 18th Number contains the following 
variety of interesting notes and essays:— 
1. German peasantry with ilustration.— 
2. Poetry in praise of a devoted wife 
who gave the most Chinese and orthodox 
proof of her love by starving herself to 
death in grief and sorrow at the loss 
of her husband.—3. Justice and maternal 
love, illustrated by an episode in the 
government of King Solomon.—4. Dis- 
sertution on the difference and the pro- 
per pronunciation of the ch aracter 
when used in the phrases fii = (the 
name of a Chinese classic) and 
(the official title of President of any of the 
Six Boards).—5. Mensuration, continued 
from the last number. —6. Light and optics. 
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_ —T. Currencies, coins and the equivalents 


used for gold; silver or copper coins in | 


different countries; remarks on the open- 
ing of gold, silver and other mines in 
China.—8. Advantages and dangers of 
railroads.—9. On dredging machines.—10. 
Hereditary nobility in England.—11. Ma- 
nufacture of metallic pens —12. English 
printing establishments; the five principal 
ones in London.—13. News from all coun- 
tries,; England: National debt; Hur- 
ricane ; Insanity produced by intemperance 
and emigration ;— Portugal : Perilous situa- 
tion of the Royal Princes ;—Persia: Baron 
Reuter’s railway contract; Holland—Re- 
newed assault on Acheen ;—Russia: Rein- 
forcement of the Navy ;—South America: 
Sufferings of the English in Brazil, &. ;— 
South-sea Islands: Curious customs of na- 
tives;—France: Trial of Marshal Bazaince; 
U. S. of America: Electric telegraph to 
Japan, and laying the electric cable; 
—dJapan: Newly opened Art Exhibition, 
and Trial of the new railway ; Request for 
foreign arbitration at Macao, 

The 19th, or February number is filled 
with articles of more than ordinary in- 
terest :—1. The City of Naples; the Chia 
and its surroundings. Vesuvius, Pompei 
and Herculaneum are beautifully described 
in the most elegant and concise of Chi- 
nese descriptive styles The destruction 
of these two last mentioned cities has the 
usual moral appended to it, viz., the ‘* ven- 
geance of God upon the profligacy and 
wickedness of the inhabitants,” which 
moral is always a puzzle to some thought- 
ful minds that are inclined to ask—if this 
be so—Why are other equally wicked cities 
spared these judgments; and why are good 
people so often involved in these so called 
‘* providential calamities.” ?—2. On Drain- 
age, with illustration of Gwynne's Patent 
Syphon for draining hands.—8. Visit to a 
celebrated pleasure garden near Peking.— 
4. A series of amusing and well written 
fables or allegories ; the first illustrating the 
evils of an obstinate adherence to old 


opinions and habits; the second the power of 
judicious patronage ; and the third the value 
of an imperial glance in making people 
great (and doubtless happy) in the estima- 
tion of the Chinese.—5. A Review of a 
book, which appeared last year, written by a 
Chinese scholar, on the relations of China 
with other countries.—-6. Mathematics— 
with demonstrations.—7. Continuation of 
Rev. Mr. Edkin’s able and learned article 
on Currencies.—8. Statistics of European 
Iron-clad men-of-war steamers.—9. Old 
friends not forgotten.—10. Summary of 
news from all nations. 


We learn that the Journal of the N.-C. 
Branch of the Asiatic Society for 1873, has 
been issued. The volume, says the N.C 
D, News, “ contains a number of interesting 
papers, and sundry illustrations of Chinese 
instruments of music, of inscriptions, &c . 
which add to its value,” but our own copy had 
not reached us as we went to press. 


The N. C. Herald, notices the issue of 
a Church Calendar for 1874, compiled (in 
Chinese) by Rev. J. D. Valentine of Ning, 


_ po. It contains—ist A summary of the 


Chinese and English comparative calen- 
dars. 2nd The Sundays of the year. 8rd 
Fhe New Table of Lessons for the year. 
4th. The Stations and Out-stations, with 
the Churches and Chapels of the Church of 
England Mission in the province of Che- 
keang. 5th The names of the Bishop, 
Clergy, and Lay Workers belonging to the 
Chekeang Mission. 6th Two prayers for 
morning and evening. The calendar, is, it 
will be seen, intended for the use of Chi- 
nese converts, and will no doubt be useful. 
It is capable of expansion by the insertion 
of more general information and of details 


' concerning other missions. 


The same Journal notes having received 
the twelfth Annual Report of the Peking 
Hospital, for 1873, by Dr. Dudgeon. The 
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income during that period was Tls. 547, 
and the expenditure only Tls. 380, yet 
we are glad to learn that the record is one 
of continued success. There has been no 
great variation in the number of patients 
prescribed for, but the influence of the 
Hospital is said to be yearly extending. 
Its connexion with the higher and official 
classes has been year by year steadily in- 
creasing, and in no year have more ofiicials 
been attended, or more grave cases treated, 
than in the one under review. 

A paper on Buddhism was read by Mr. 
Beal, at Plymouth, lately. A translation 
has recently been made by this gentleman 
of the Abhinesh Bramana Sutra (Fo-pen- 
hing-tsit-king), a work that contains the 
original life of Buddha. This book forms 
one of the Chinese Buddhist books in the 
library of the India office, and is regarded 
as a valuable authority upon the subject of 
the origin and development of the Legend 
of Buddha. 


At the recent sale in Paris of M. Pauthier’s 
Chinese library, the trustees of the British 
Museum (says the Pall Mall Gazette) made 
some valuable purchases, among which were 
several works on the geography of Central 
Asia, and a number of books having an im- 
portant bearing on the historical and clas- 
sical literature of the empire. The books, 
as a rule, fetched very high prices ; one, in 
a single volume, containing illustrations of 
the people of the nations tributary to China, 
was sold for no less than 1,100 fr., and it 
may safely be said that every work fetched 
its full value. 

We have before us some numbers of a 
Magazine called ‘‘ The Oriental,” published 
in London and edited by Mr. J. H. 
Stocqueler. As its title implies, the 
Magazine is devoted to Eastern—chiefly 
Indian—subjects; and contains a good deal 
of readable matter. The papers are rather 


short and broken, and a queer practice is 
adopted of filling up the half pages at the 
end of articles with stray extracts and 
items of news—not a bad idea of atilising 
space, but one which has rather a curious 
effect in a magazine. China comes in for 
a small share of notice; the January num- 
ber containing two short articles headed 
‘* Medical Reports from the Treaty Ports 
in China,” and ‘“ China and Japan;” and 
we believe it is the editor’s desire to ex- 
pand the publication so as to embrace 
Chinese topics more widely. If this ig 
accomplished, the circulation of ‘The 
Oriental” will no doubt extend further 
eastward, than it can be expected to do in 
its present form.—N. C. D. News. 

The Dutch East Indian Archipelago at- 
tracts every day more attention in the 
mother country. Besides a handsome 
volume with numerous illustrations, and 
with letter-press by William Ritter, we 
may mention a geographical, ethnogra- 
phical, and historical description, which is 
appearing in parts, of the island of Java 
and its inhabitants, by Prof. P. J. Veth, 
President of the Geographical Society that 
was established lately; and especially a 
splendid work by Dr. C. Leemans, on the 
Remains and Antiquities of Boro-Boedoer, 
The Government pays the cost of this book, 
which contains 398 lithographs, and is 
highly important for the history of Java- 
nese Art, as well as its archeology. The 
sixth volume of J. K. J. de Jonge’s History 
of the Dutch Rule in India has come out. 
It brings the narrative down to 1676, and, 
like its predecessors, contains much new 
material. Of course, Sumatra, and the ex- 
pedition against Achin, are more particu- 
larly the objects of public interest, and 
have called forth many excellent books. 
The copious work of George Kepper, pub- 
lished at Rotterdam, forms in every respect 
a worthy memorial of the first Achin Ex- 
pedition,—Friend of India. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 

Natura Gas.—-Chemist inytires in No. 4 
Vol. II, of the China Review, “where he will 
find a description of certain wells which pro- 
duce a nature! gas in some parts of China.” 
If he means the well known fire-wells (‘“Huo- 
ching, fe IE) of Sze-chuen, I may refer 
him to an account given by the French 
missionary ZJmbert, who having resided 
several years in Aia-ling-fu, Sze-chuen, was 
appointed apostolical Vicar in the Corea 
where he died the martyr’s death for his 
faith in 1838. His account will be found 
in the “ Annales de la Propagation de la 
Fvi, 1829, pp. 869—381; and a reprint of 
his letter in Hluc’s L’ Hmpire Chinois, Vol. 
J, Chapter 7. 
from Humboldt’s Cosmos, (German Origin- 
al Edition, Vol. 4, p. 262 and 263, Otté 
Vol. 5, p. 219): 

“The uniformity of the phenomena 
which are presented in the various stages 
of their activity, by the salses, mud vol- 
canoes, and gas-springs On the Italian pen- 
insula, in the Cuucasus and in South 
America, is manifested in cnormous tracts of 
land in the Chinese empire. The art of man 
has there from the most ancient periods 
known how to make use of this treasure ; 
nay, even led to the discovery of the ingeni- 
cus Chinese rope-boring, which has only of 
late become known to Europeans. Borings 
of several thousand fect in depth are pro- 
duced by the most simple application of 
human strength, or rathcr of the weight of 
aman. I have elscwhere (Humboldt, Asie 


The following is qucted 


'  Ho-schan, of Eastern Asia. 


Centrale, t. II, pp. 519-540) treated in 
detail of this discovery, and also the ‘ fire 
springs,” Ho-tsing, and ‘‘ fiery mountains” 
They bore for 
water, brine-springs, and inflammable gas, 
from the south-western provinces, Yun-nan, 
Kuang-si, and Szi-chuan on the borders 
of Thibet, to the northern province Shan- 
si, When it has a reddish flame, the gas 
often diffuses a bituminous odour; it is 
transferred partly in portable and partly in 
lying bamboo-tubes to remote places, for 
use in salt-boiling, for heating the houses, 
or for lighting the streets. In some rare 
cases the supply of carburetted hydrogen 
gas has been suddenly exhausted, or stop- 
ped by earthquakes. Thus we know that a 
celebrated //o-tsing, situated to the south- 
west of the town of Khiung-tscheu (latitude 
50°27’ lougitude 101°6’ East), which was a 
salt spring burning with noise, was cx- 
tinguished in the thirteenth century, after 
it had illuminated the neighbourhood from 
the second century of our era. In the 
province of Shan-si, which is so rich in 
coal, there are some ignited carbonaceous 
strata. Fiery mountains (/fo-shan) are 
distributed over a great part of China. 
The flames often rise to a great height, for 
example, in the mass of rock of the Py-kia- 
shan, at the foot of a mountain covered 
with perpetual snow (lat. 31°40’), from long, 
open, inaccessible fissurcs: a phenomenon 
which reminds us of tho perpetual fire of 
the Shag-dagh mountain in the Cauoasus.”’ 

The above note, compiled by Humboldt 
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from extracts from Chinese works, made 
accessible to him through the works of 
Klaproth and Stanislas Julien, is I believe 
the most suitable reply to Chemist's Query. 
F, H. 


Cuinese Lrpraries.—It is somewhat re- 
markable that in a country so distinguished 
for the honours paid to Literature as China 
may claim to be, there exist no facilities 
for placing within reach of the people at 
large the means of self improvement. 
There are no public libraries in China. 
There are Imperial, and Provincial, and 
departmental, and district libraries. But 
they are not open to the public. Officials 
and scholars may go to these libraries to 
consult or read; but they are not allow- 
ed to take out books. There are also 
many famous private collections of books 
but of course they are no more accessible 
to the general public than are the govern- 
ment collections: 

The great Imperial Library formed in 
the reign of Kien-lung, about a century 
ago, far surpassed anything of the kind at- 
tempted either before or since The pub- 
lished catalogue of that Library gives over 
10,000 different works, consisting in all of 
168,000 volumes. It gives also a long list 
of names of books not in the Library. 
Most Chinese scholars possess a copy of 
this catalogue either in its full or in its 
abridged form, Under the title of each 
work there is a short historical, and critical 
notice of it. The abridged catalogue con- 
tains fewer titles and shorter notices; but 
even that consists of eight small volumes 
and gives a great deal of valuable informa. 
tion, Mr. A. Wylie has published a work 
on Chinese Literature in one vol. which 
gives a great deal of the same kind of in- 
formation taken from the /mperial Cuta- 
logue and other sources, as well as much 
original matter, the author having examined 
many of the books himself. [This work 
can be obtained from Messrs. Triibner & 
Co., Ludgate Hill, London. | 


The Imperial Library of Kien-lung was 
made up by the united efforts of many 
scholars and book-fanciers throughout the 
country, who in obedience to an imperial 
edict allowed rare books in their possession. 
to be copied. Many of the works therefore 
are in manuscript. Four copies of each 
work were made or procured. One copy 
was placed in the Wan-yuen Reposi- 
tory at Peking, another in the Wan- 
tsung Repository at Kiang-ning (capital 
of Kiangsu province), a third in the 
Wan-kwui repository at Yang-chow-fu [the 
scene of the missionary troubles, in 1871,] 
and the fourth in the Wan-lan repo- 
sitory at Hang-chow (capital of Chihkeang 
province), So that there were four great. 
libraries of equal extent. 

There are more than a thousand towns in 
which small collections of books are kept 
in connection with the examination-halls. 
But these are not for the use of students 
and they contain only the common classical 
and historical works. In some provincial 
cities, as Canton, there are more extensive 
libraries under the control and for the ex- 
clusive use of the mandarins. 

The private collections of the greatest 
celebrity used to be in the two provinces of 
Kiang-su and Chch-kiang. Some of them 
contained many rare books which were not 
to be found even in the imperial repositories. 
The spirit of collecting rose to its highest 
point a century ago, in a time of compara- 
tive peace, and under the patronage of the 
Emperor Kien-lung. But recent rebellions 
have made sad havoc of the libraries both 
Imperial and private in these two provinces. 
The only great library that remains is that 
at Hwang-chow, and that is much injured. 
Attempts are being made to restore this 
and some others, but they cannot be brought 
within sight of what they used to be: 

It is possible by interest or favour to get 
a sight of the books in Government libra- 
ries but they are not public. For the most 
part they are kept shut up to feed the 
worms. Public spirit is at a very low ebb 
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in China. There it is every man for him- 
self and literary men aim at being as 
private and independent as possible. The 
only thing resembling a circulating library, 
is the hawker or second hand bookseller's 
store, from which one may borrow books, 
for a few copper cash, say 3d. or 3d. per 
volume. But I have never seen any books 
except novels offered on hire in these days, 
J. C. 


Tus WEr-sina Lottreries.—(Vol. IL, p. 
259.)—I noticed ina late number of the 
China Review, a question regarding the 
legality of the Wei-sing lotteries. The 
following précis of an edict in the Peking 
Gazette of the 28th Feb., seems a conclu- 
sive answer.—‘‘ The Censor Teng Ch’éng- 
siu having memorialized, requesting that 
the levy of an impost on the gambling Iot- 
tery called Wei-sing 2 if (Literary 
Examination Surnames), which has hither- 
to been collected by the Government of 
Kwang-tung, be henceforward prohibited, a 
Decree is issued to the effect that gambling 
is in itself contrary to law, and at the period 
of the literary examinations it is more than 
ever desirable that it should be stringently 
repressed, If, as the Censor states, an 
impost is actually levied under some pretext 
on behalf of the public exchequer from 
such a source, that proceeding is improper 
in the highest degree. The Governor- 
General Juilin and the Governor Chang 
Chao-tung are enjoined at once to abolish 
the impost and to issue a proclamation 
strictly forbidding the practice.” 

R. S. G. 

Tae DutcH AND THE PORTUGUESE IN 
Eastegn Asia.—We read in the Historia 
General de las Philippinas by Juan de la 
Concepcion, printed at Manila 1788, Vol. 
V., page 28, paragraph 6, the following 
authentic narrative of the Dutch invasion 
at Macao. ‘A boat of the sort called 
Chopo by seamen, having on board, with the 
sajlors, ten Portuguese and the shipowner, 


Francisco Tavares, sailing from Japan to 
Mago, met on the way four boats of Dutch 
fusiliers who attacked the Chop. The 
Portuguese defended it valiantly, throwing 
into the Dutch boats jars of gunpowder 
and other artificial fires, that burnt the 
boats and those that manned them, the 
loss of the Portuguese being only one 
geaman and one soldier; they continued 
their voyage to Macao, and arrived safe- 
ly. Some time afterwards seventeen Dutch 
ships entered the Macao waters, guided 
by a person acquainted with the place, 
to invade and take the town, as many 
Portuguese residents were absent on com- 
mercial business. The Dutch bombarded 
the town for a whole day, with their 
artillery from the St. Francisco side. 
Next morning (24th June 1622) they went 
to another place and effected a landing with 
nine hundred Dutch soldiers and many 
Japanese and Malays, in twenty-eight long 
boats. They had apportioned the expected 
booty among themselves, as if it were to be 
obtained with very slight difficulty. The 


‘ inhabitants of Macao seeing their enemies 


disembarking, mustered up the largest num- 
ber of men they could assemble, and at- 
tacked them with valour. | 

They came to a hand-to-hand fight ; and 
the Portuguese fought with such an im- 
petus that the Dutch were repulsed and 
forced down a precipitous and rocky decli- 
vity. The Portuguese had the opportunity 
of making dreadful havoc with their 
enemies. Dutch corpses covered the field 
with those of a much more considerable 
number of Asiatic auxiliaries. They lost 
moreover more than 500 muskets, a piece of 
ordnance, and many arms that were left on 
shore by the fugitives in order to swim 
to their ships. This rout so demoralised 
the Dutch that they went away leaving 
a glorious triumph to the Portuguese.” 

In the archives of the Senate at Macao 
there exist the contemporaneous ofiicial 
records of this victory. I do not trans- 
cribe these documents, firstly, because they 
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are lengthy, and, secondly, because the 
veracity of Macaese testimony might be 
doubted by the fastidious. The Dutch 
did not repeat their attacks on Macao; they 
found better and more profitable occupa- 
tion for their arms in other countries. They 
tried to wrestle from the Portuguese crown 
the magnificent colony of Brazil, but were 
beaten off. They tried to plunder its East 
African colonies and were again defeated 
in their purpose. They were, however, 
more fortunate in the Indian Archipelago, 
and when the great maritime effervescence 
between Portugal, Spain, England, France, 
and Holland, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, subsided, Holland 
found under its rule a large extent of 
Asiatic territory. If we were to enquire 
closely into the events of Dutch colonial and 
commercial history, we should find a mini- 
mum of civilising power and intention, and 
& maximum of tyrannical mercantile craft. 
Owing to their ungenerous and greedy dis- 
position they committed one of the greatest 
crimes recorded in colonial history ; they 
helped Japanese intolerance to the whole- 
sale massacre of Catholics and Christians, 
and to the extermination of new ideas; they 
closely shut off the rays of new light that 
the brave Portuguese missionaries had 
brought to shine on the mouldering forms 
of social decrepitude; they were the apostles 
of ancient and stationary prejudice. They 
destroyed all the noble marks of other 
European intercourse, they danced drunken 
dances and played comic Dutch tricks 
before the Mikado, in the character of the 
fools and hangmen of a barbarous despot ; 
and all this was simply to preserve the 
monopoly of their little trade! In the 
Archipelago their merchant's rule of iron 
made a monopoly of every thing, and 
although the results are grand in a pecu- 
niary way, they are not different from what 
might have been obtained by any native 
rajah more unscrupulous than the rest. 
The Dutch colonial policy is of a Midas 
sort,—everything is changed to gold by it. 


The Portuguese did not indeed, despise the 
worldly advantages of their discoveries, but 
they sometimes did not think so much of 
such considerations. 

A little anecdote will show in its true 
light the spirit of Portuguese enterprise 
even during its epoch of decadence. A 
Portuguese chieftain took during the wars 
in Ceylon, a celebrated relic of Budhisad, 
the famous tooth of Budha, and brought it 
to Goa. The Kings of Peguliam, Birmania, 
and all the Budhistic powers, were moved by 
this great loss, and « national and religious 
quéte was made among them to redeem the 
precious tooth. The enormous sum that 
was collected was offered to the Viceroy of 
Goa, Don Constantino de Braganca, and he 
assembled the great Council and asked the 
opinion of its venerable and noble members. 
They rejected the tempting offer! They 
destroyed the Budha’s tooth. Ineed not 
say that the Budhist priests manufactured, . 
another tooth very soon afterwards of the 
Same size—only cheaper. Now, one sees 
in this anecdote that a higher motive than 
that of money-making was sometimes the 
principle of Portuguese deeds. Don Cons- 
tantino, it is true, lost a great deal of 
money, but in the long run money wears 
away, and honour only remains. A nation 
should mind that; it is a better economical 
policy to buy honour than to sell it. On 
the whole it seems to me that Macao was 
rather fortunate in not having changed 
hands. P. G. MESNIER. 


QUERIES. 

THE VICEROY JUILIN, AND THE CAPTURE 
oF ENGLISH AND FRENCH OFFICERS AT 
Tuna-cHav.— In the battle which was 
fought on the 18th September, 1860, near 
Tung-chau, when a number of English and 
French officers were treacherously made 
prisoners by the Chinese, one Jui-lin is 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Livre jaune du Baron 
Gros” p. 144, as having been one of the 
Chinese generals. On p. 191 of the same 
book it is said: On accuse le gouverneur 
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des neuf portes du meurtre de |’ abbé 
Duluc and du Capitaine Brabazon; il s’en 
dcfend and nomme Djoui-line comme le 
seul coupable de cet aete de barbaric.” 
Gould this ‘‘ Djouidine” possibly be the 
same Jui-lin who is- at present Vieeroy at 
Canton ? C. P. 

Dip WEBER COMPOSE CHINESE MUSIC ? 
—Can any of the musical readers of the 
China Review explain the origin of the fol- 
lowing piece of classical music ? 


Allegro. 


The above notes represent the leading 
theme of the overture to ‘‘ Turandot” by 
C. M. von Weber, an allegro which, though 
bearing like all his overtures the stamp of 
its ingenious composer, is, by superficial 


hearors, generally passed over as less 
attractive than most of his other overtures. 
Those, however, who know what it is in- 
tended.to describe and have at the same 
time an approximate idea of a genuine 
Chinese tune, will agree in considering it 
an admirable combination of the beauties 
of Chinese and Western music: To 
understand it well, the hearer should in 
addition to being an admirer of the com- 
poser, be acquainted with the character of 
native music in China. For this reason I 
should think that the overture to Turandot 
ought to be more in favour amongst China 
residents than-in Europe, though (pro- 
bably owing to some presupposed unwill- 
ingness on the part of the public to recog- 
nise its characteristic beauties) it is scarce- 
ly ever played in the concerts given by 
professional and amateur foreigners resid- 
ing in China. The overture to “ Turan- 
dot” is Chinese music in European cos- 
tume, and must, to. a Chinese ear, sound 
like a parody or caricature, just as the 
Italian Gozzi’s tale, immortalized by. 
Schiller’s ‘‘Turandot, Prinzessin von 
China,” is 8 humorous caricature of Chi- 
nese character, spiced with the attractions 
of Western poetry. 

The Querist is anxious to know whether 
the above tune has been invented by Weber 
himself as representing the spirit of Chi- 
nese music, or whether it is a real Chinese 
air. In the latter case, which air is it ?. 
Which is the text? What changes has it 
undergone while being re-written by the 
German composer, and through what 
channel did Weber get possession of the 
air? Readers who happen to own a copy 
of Weber's life, published in 1864 by his- 
son Max von Weber, might be able to. 
reply to some of these queries, if the origin. 
of the theme be at all explained in that 
very exhaustive biographical work. 

F. H.. 
. Curnesz KNOWLEDGE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law.—Have the Chinese any works what- 
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ever on International Law (exclusive of Dr. 
Martin’s translation of Wheaton) even as 
regards feudatory states. If so, will some 
one furnish roferences ?. 
LEGISLATOR. 

JAPANESE TRIBUTE To CaHina.—In Mr 
Mossinan’s recently published book on 
Japan he makes the statement that, 
in former days, ‘‘ Japan was not an em- 
pire, nor were the chief rulers emperors, 
inasmuch as they sent tribute to the Em- 
peror of China.” Upon this the Jupan 
Muil observes: ‘we should like to see 
some authority for the statement that the 
Mikados sent tribute to China. It is true 
that the History of the Ming contains 
notices of tribute presents sent by Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsu, who was apparently content to 


be styled ‘ King of Japan’ by the Chinese 
Emperor, but this is merely an assertion of 
the Chinese histcrian about a Shégun, and 
does not prove that the Afikados acknow- _ 
ledged themselves to be dependent on the 
Emperor of China.” Perhaps some of 
your readers could throw further light 
upon this subject O. B. C. 
CHINESE CLOWNS AND HARLEQUINS.— 
Can any one give an account of the part 
which Clowns or Harlequins play in Chi- 
nese theatricals ? AMATEUR. 
Kina Tu-puc’s Name.—The name of the 
present King of Annam is igh as Tu-duc, 
while his reign is styled nel 7 fils, Is Tu- 
duc, perhaps, the Annamese pronunciation 
of these two characters ? C. P. 
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THE CHINA REVIEW. 


: ff Hb 
“TILE BORROWED BOOTS.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


P‘I-P'A-KE EE ££ 3B, A CHINESE FARCE. 


{The following farce, though possessing little point to the foreign reader, illustrates 
the very large class of such performances, which achieve their popularity amongst the 
Chinese rather from the scope given by the dialogue to the actors than from any intrinsic 


merit in the plot. 


It is chiefly as a contribution to our better conception of what passes 


muster with native critics as a “screaming farce” that this translation possesses a 


certain amount of interest.—Eb. | 


ACT I, SCENE 1. 

CHANG (alone fanning himself )—I have 
been all my life telling lies, depending 
simply on a sharp tongue that talks scan- 
dal right and left. For propriety and 
honesty in treating others my brother is 
the man. Ah! if my dress is not elegant 
my manners are exceedingly stylish. I’m 
the third of my family, and my name is 
Chang, hitherto I have passed my time 
in telling falsehoods. 

To-day I'm invited to dinner. My head 
and body are well provided for, but my 
feet hav’n’t a pair of Boots to put on. 
I hear that neighbour Lew has a pair of 
black satin boots at his house that have 
just been made. I shall go and borrow 
them; why not? (Goes to Lew's house, 
knocks at the door.) Open the door! open 
the door, good neighbour Lew. 


Lew.—({Coming,) Who’s there? Who 
comes to this humble door of mine so close 
and quiet? (A dog barks within) Til flay 
you alive; (to the doy) be quiet! Who dis- 
turbs my house, making the dog bark in 
this way ? 

CuanG.—It’s I, open the door. 

LEw.—(Still hesitating—saying to himself) 
Wait a little; considering that in the day 
time I do nothing wrong, if in the night 
one knocks at the door I needn't be 
afraid. (Aloud) The last year’s rice ig 
already delivered; for the new rice there 
is no hurry. Who can this be at the door? 
I dare say it is some man taken into 
custody on account of the government 
tribute of rice. I'll adjust my clothes and 
go out and ask. 

CuHANa.—Good neighbour its I (Lew 


opens the door). 
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Lew.—My old friend! such a friend as 
one seldom meets. Sit down. Boy! tell 
your mistress it is our old friend Chang. 
Make some toast, and kill a fowl, boil rice, 
buy wine and set it before us. (To CHANG) 
When the wine is bought, and tea made, 
you shall sit serenely in the central hall 
and take some refreshment. 

Cuanc.— You and 1 are like brothers, 
why should you be at all this trouble ? 

Lew.—Truly we are like brothers. 

Cuana.— Or as fish are to water. 

Lew.—Or like Kwan and Puou who di- 
vided their money between them. 

Cuang.—Or like Luy and Chun who 
were sworn brothers. 

CHanea and Lew.—(Speaking together), 
Just like old friends meeting at the “ Spi- 
rit Mountain.” 

Lew.—My excellent brother, as you have 
to-day come into my worthless hut, I must 
tell you that yesterday I had many fortun- 
ate omens of the great honor. I saw on 
the side of the door a happy spider craw- 
ling round and round, and hanging down. 
There was a sudden rushing noise and the 
wind blew in and out. The smoke and 
flames in the kitchen fire-place carried up 
the ashes —— 

Cuana.—Remarkably good! 

Lrew.—The wick of the lamp by its flow- 
er-like shape omened good fortune. A 
swallow held a piece of earth in his 
bill. And a fortunate magpie was amus- 
ing itself chattering on a neighboring tree. 
It is certain I was thinking of you brother 
Chang. 

Cuanc.—How were you thinking of me ? 

Lew.—I was thinking of you taking your 
tea and rice, without care, cntirely at your 
ease, dressed in your long robes and girded 
with a wide girdle. 

Caanc.—On my way here I was constant- 
ly talking of you. 

Lew.—In wiat manner were you talking 
of me? 

Cuana.—I was saying, my brother! my 
good brother! my dcar brother ! 


Lrew.—No wonder that I was sneezing so 
early this morning. 

CuanG.—How were you sneezing bro- 
ther ? 

Lew. (Attempts to sneeze twenty or thirty 
times)—What's the object of your visit 
to-day ? 

CHana.—I want your skull and brains. 

Lew.—(Submissively) If you want my 
brains bring a club and strike. 

CHANG.—I want to see fresh blood. 

Lew.—If you wish to see fresh blood 
bring a knife and stab me. You may take 
out my heart, and cut me into a thousand 
pieces. 

CHanG. (Feeling sure he will get the 
Boots without further deluy after such pro- 
Sessions of devotion).—I cannot conceal from 
you that I am invited to a dinner at Chang 
Tan. My head and body are provided 
for, but I’ve not apair of Boots to put on. 
Hearing that you, my good brother, have 
a pair of new black satin Boots at your 
house, I’ve come to borrow them ; just 
to look respectable, to look respectable, 
you see. Brother, I don't know whether 
you'll lend them or not—whether you'll 
do it or not good brother. 

Lew. (In amazement ut the request) —You 
frighten me so I tremble and shake all over. 
I feel like a silly old man. Take that 
last speech of yours about borrowing Boots 
back and just put it out of your mind, you 
plundering, robbing villain! Oh! how pre- 
posterous. What a passion you 've put me 
in! 

Cuneo. (Blandly and persuasively).—For 
twenty years we have been good brothers, 
and now on account of a pair of boots 
to change your countenance in this way, 
shows little good sense ! 

Lew.—Truly that tongue of yours would 
crush one to death. You don't know what 
care and pains I have expended on this 
pair of boots. I invited shoemakers from 
both the capitals and all the thirteen pro- 
vinces of the Empire. To say nothing of 
wages, only think of the travelling ex- 
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penses ! I don’t know how much money I 
threw away. 

Cuana.—Just for one pair of boots, to 
call so many shoemakers! I can hardly be- 
lieve it. 

Lew. —Not believe it ! I will count them 
over to you. From K‘ew Chow near Pekin 
I sent for Chaou, a celebrated shoemaker. 
From Nankin there was one. From Soo- 
chow one. From Tung Chow in Shantung 
there was one. From Keang Chow in 
Keangse province there was one Lo, an ex- 
cellent workman. From Joo Chow in Ho- 
nan also one. From Chang Chow in Fuk- 
keen there was Chin, a master workman. 
From Kin Chew in Hoo Kwang there was 
the well known Tseen. All these shoe- 
makers came to make the satin boots for 
me, and I, here at home, killed a black pig 
and prepared a feast. When I had pre- 
pared the feast, I poured out and presented 
the wine to the shoemakers, kneeling 
down on the floor, —thus (kneeling). 

Cuane.—Get up brother, get up! Bor- 
row or not borrow, you to kneel to me! 
What do you mean? 

Lrew.—I kneel to you! I was reverently 
presenting the wine to the shoe-makers ! 

Caana.—O yes! you were presenting 
wine to the shoe-makers. 

Lew.—From the time they were made I 
havn't worn the boots half a day. I 

took oiled paper and wrapped them up 
carefully, and went every day to look at 
them, putting them high up; yes, high up 
in the central hall. 

Cuana.—I fear then you won't allow 
them to be worn. 

Lew.—It isn’t that I won't allow them 


to be worn by persons as good as myself; 


but there are poor wretches constantly 
coming, who are difficult to endure and on 
whom one does not like to waste valuables. 
But if you must borrow them, cut off one 
of your fingers, take them, and be off. 

Cuana.—Twenty years good brother, and 
yet you are not willing to lend them! Ah! 
(Looking doleful and disappointed). 


Lew.—As to lending my satin boots, I 
will lend them to you brother, but there is 
much to be done first. 

Caana.—Why waste time thus? What 
is there to be done? 

Lew.—I must first sacrifice to the Boots. 
When this has been done they may be 
worn. | 

CHana.—But suppose you omit the sacri- 
fice, brother, till I return them. 

Lew.—If you were to wear them without 
making the proper sacrifices, your head 
would immediately ache with fever, and an 
attack of ague would soon follow. 

Cuana.—What kind of sacrifice must it 
be? 

Lew.—Nothing to speak of, quite within 
your means—one black pig, one white goat, 
one goose, one hen, a flagon of wine, a 
paper horse, a wreath of flowers and some 
gold paper, incense and candles, four mu- 
sicians and two directors of ceremonies; all 
of which you may get for about twenty 
ounces of silver. When the sacrifice has 
been offered, you may take the Boots, put 
them on and go. 

Caana.—If I had the twenty ounces of 
silver I might buy thirty or forty pairs, 
enough to last me all my days, and not 
come to you to borrow. 

Lew.— Well as it is you, good brother, 
you may dispense with part of the sacrifice. 
You need only buy a black pig, a fowl, a 
fish, a paper horse, some gilt paper, a few 
measures of wine, and engage a director of 
ceremonies to say prayers; that may suffice. 

Cuane.—Even that is more than I can 
undertake, brother. 

Lew.—Is it really too much for you? 
A stick of pure incense and a bowl of clear 
water may answer. 

Caanc.—That I can do; may I be 
obliged to you? Pray get them ready for 
me without delay. (Offers the sacrifice). 

Lew.—Quite right, as it is written in the 
book of Rites of the Chow. You may go 
now. 

Cuana. (Looking up amazed)—Go where? 
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Lew.—To engage a director of ceremo- 
nies to come and say the prayers. 

CuanG.—It is written, ‘One guest 
should not trouble two hosts.” Now in 
calling a director of ceremonies there 
would be a call for money, and this I wish to 
avoid. If money must be expended it 
would be better to place myself under 
obligations to you. So, my good brother, 
I beg you will say the prayers for me 
without delay. 

Lew.—At your request then, my honored 
brother, I will say the prayers. But first 
let me take a little fruit. I need some 
refreshment. (After eating. he kneels and 
mutters the proyers). 

Cuana.—Very good, I trust you have 
finished. 

Lew. (Speaking toa servant).—Boy! go 
to your mistress and usk her for my new 
satin boots that are in the gilt wardrobe 
and bring them tome. Carefully, gently ; 
don’t knock them or bruise them against 
anything as you walk along; just hold them 
on the crown of your head and bring them 
to me so. 

(Servant enters with the boots on his head 
and throws them on the floor). 

Lsw.—Vile slave! I told you to bring 
the boots gently. How dare you throw 
them down thus? 

Boy.—I touched them as gently as new 
laid eggs,— more gently:—and you accuse 
me of throwing them down! 

(CHana tukes up the boots). 

Lew.—They know whether people are 
accustomed to boots or not. 

Cuane. (Still handling the boots).—I see 
nothing wonderful about them, no spirits 
or genii; but I see a little rent in one side 
of them. 

Lew.—Could the rent have come from my 
wearing them? When I put them away 
they were perfectly whole; it is the miser- 
able squeaking rats that have eaten them. 
(Taking the boots from Chang,—fondly), 
Ah! my boots! I have pity upon you, 
you are to goa loug journey. (Zo Caawa). 


Come, Come, make your prostrations to 
them. 

CuHana.—What ! 
the boots ? 

Lew.—Teach me if you please. If you 
make no prostrations how can you say any 
prayers ? 

Cuana.— Well then if there is no help for 
it, be it so (Anocks head to the boots.) 

Lew. (As a director of sacrifices enters).— 
Humbly condescend to preside over this 
sacrifice. This year, this month, this day 
this hour. He who now wishes to offer the 
sacrifice is Chang Tan who now reverently 
with bent body stands before you. 

_Cuana, (Lifting. himself up a little).— 
Yes I'm Chang-tan. 

Lew. (To the director of sacriftces).— 
Having carefully provided pure incense 
and transparent candles, he reverently sacri- 
fices to the great king of cow-skins, the 
great horse-skin general, the great ruler of 
sheep-skins, to the great champion of dog- 
skins, the discerning judge of boot lasts, to 
the ancestor of awls, to the lady patroness 
of yellow wax, bees’ wax, glue and water— 
to all these genii. It is his wish to borrow 
the boots, promising that they shall be free 
from injury, and however long used, still 
be sound and strong. And if he injures 
them in any way he shall be cut into 10,000 
pieces, be insulted and tormented and die a 
lingering death. (Zo Cuana) Alas! poor 
brother, approach and accept the sacrifice. 

(CHana Zukes up the boots and is going 
away.) 

Lew.— Where are you going ? 

Cuanc.—You have finished the sacrifices 
and prayers. Iam going. 

Lew.—For you to put on the boots and 
strain and spoil them before I’ve worn 
them myself, really it is ‘nt right. 

Cuana.—Why not? Are they made of 
dragon skin ? 

Lrw.—Though they are not made of 
dragon skin, the materials have come a long 
way. 

Cauana.—Gf what are they made! 


Am I to knock head to 
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Lew.—Of what are they made! (Singing 
in a low chaunting tone. 
The leather, it came from Leaou-toong. 


The tops are of silk from the Han-chow looms. 
They are stitched, with the thread of the Shense 
flax 


It was dyed in Kean-tan and I paid the tax. 
The soles are of felt, which wus made by Kintan. 
The binding is black, and came from Yu-nan. 


CxanGc.—I merely wish to borrow them 
to-day. I will return them to-morrow. 
But you say itis so difficult to lend them. 
(Pretends to go away. Lew detains him, 
and holds him back). 

Cuane.—It is getting late, how can I 
think of going to dinner now? 

Lew.—It is quite early yet, and I wish to 
ask you plainly.—If you borrow my boots 
who is going to wear them ? 

.CHana.—I'm going to wear them: who 
else could it be? 

Lew.—What do you mean? What can 
you mean? A man like you wear my 
boots ! . 

Cuanc.—I not wear them! What sort of 
@ person would you wish to wear them ? 

Lew.—Only a great poet or learned 
scholar should wear.them. I will go to the 
window and put them up in a high place. 

(Cuane Turns to go away). 

Lew.—I have not yet done speaking and 
you are gone. 

Cuanc.—My good brother, do let me go 
and get something to eat. 

Lew.—lIt’s quite early yet; think how 
many guests there will be. You may take 
the boots and wear them. Boy! bring the 
boot code and give it him to take with him. 

CuanG.—I have never heard of any boot 
laws except those of the great Ming 
dynasty. What is this code you speak of ? 

Lrew.—Your worthless brother loved this 
pair of boots so much that he made a code 
of laws for them. 

CHanc.— What does this code enjoin ? 

Lsw.—In wearing the boots, if you injure 
the top, tear the sides, break the thread, 
or wear away the sole, in each case you 
will be liable to punishment. 


Cuana.—Suppose I injure the top what 
will be the punishment. 

Lew.—If you injure the top you must be 
tied up and beaten with a “sorrowful club.” 

Cuana. —And for tearing the sides ? 

Lew.—For tearing the sides you must 
have your throat cut with a sharp steel 
knife. 

Cuana.—And for breaking the thread ? 

Lew.—For breaking the thread you 
must receive thirty lashes. 

Cuana.—And for wearing out the soles ? 

Lew.—For wearing out the soles, you 
must receive several thousand strokes of 
the wooden mallet on your feet ; and even 
this would not entirely lighten my bosom 
of its anger. 

Cuano.—For slight offences or injuries ? 

Lrew.—For slight injuries, perpetual and 
temporary banishment, strangling and 
beheading ! 

Cuanc.—For heavy offences and serious 
injuries ? | 

Lew.—For heavy and serious injuries, to 
be cut into 10,000 pieces ; to be disgraced, 
insulted, and die alingering death. (Ohang 
moves to go to the door). 

Luw.— Where are you going good brother? 

CHanGc.—I am going home; by this time 
the dinner must be nearly over. 

Lew.—It is yet early, excellent brother. 
I beg your pardon, but I have still one 
word more to say. Have you ever worn 
black satin boots since you became a man ? 

Cuane.— Good gracious! brother, can you 
suppose a man in my position has not worn 
boots ? 

Lzew.—Be so kind as to tell me then how 
you would put them on ? 

Cuawna. —Just put my foot in the leg and 
let it down with a push. 

Lew.—Oh yes! with that push all would 
be done for; let me beg you to put your 
foot in gently, gently. So! gently! . 

Cxranea.—Yes, yes, I understand. I will 
put them on gently, carefully. 

Lew.—One word more, my honored 
brother, the family are very rich where you 
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are going. If you take too much wine you 
will be sent home in a chariot or on horse- 
back. My dear brother, with one rub they 
would be spoiled ! 

CaanG.—Yes; do advise me what I shall 
do. 

Lew.—Certainly. I'll tell you what 
you ought to do. If you ride you must 
put a cushion on the horse’s back. If ina 
chariot, see that there is matting on the 
bottom. If you turn to the right or left, 
do it gently. Do not shake your head and 
body, nor walk with a shuffling gait. 
When the dinner is over don’t be the last 
to go. We have been friends all our life. 
Very different are the friends of a day. 
(Cuane takes up the boots quickly). 

LEew.—Slowly, slowly, brother, and re- 
member, be sure you remember to return 
them, be sure you do it. If I could think 
there would be any delay, I should not 
let you have them so easily ! 

CHANG (gowg with the boots) —Where 
did one ever meet with a man like this! 
I have wasted half a day and suppose, I 
ain now too late for the dinner! 

(flastily puts on the boots and starts for 
the dinner. Arrives ut the house). 

CuanG.—The door is shut, there are no 
lights. It does not look as if there were 
any guests there, but I will call out and 
see if anyone will open the door. (Calls 
out. Voice within) Who is there? 

Cuana,—It is Mr. Chang come to din- 
ner. 

(Voice within).—The guests have all left. 

Cuano.—That is unfortunate, my young 
brother. I have come here in vain, but if 
you have anything remaining from the 
dinner and can give me a cup of hot wine I 
shall be content. 

(Voice within). The eatables are gone. 
The guests devoured them all. 

Cuana.—lIs there no wine ? 

(Voice within). The wine has all been 
drunk and the wine cups turned upside 
down. 

Cuana. —Is there any tea ? 


(Voice within). 
out. 

Cuanc.—I am very thirsty. 
any cold water ? 

(Voice within) Water! yes there is some 
dirty water in the water jars. Go and drink 
it. 

Cuane.—If I had not borrowed this de- 
testable, absurd pair of Boots I should not 
have been in this position. I'm nearly 
starved, I can scarcely walk. I’ll take 
them off and make a pillow of them, lie 
down and take a nap, and then go home. 
(He lies down with the boots for a pillow. 
A servant hoy carrying a lantern enters be- 
hind Lew). 

Lrew.—Boy, go on. Heigh-ho! That 
blessed Chang we were spoaking of who 
borrowed my Boots, has not yet returned 
them. The man’s a villain. 

Boy.—Yes, he’s a great villain. 

Lew.—I must take a lantern and go and 
look fur him. Now to borrow boots and 
not return them is a grave fault. What 
can I think of a man who proves false ? 
Of what possible use can such a man 
be in the world? A false man, ah! 
I didn't for a moment think he would 
prove false to a man like myself, but 
I'm satisfied that he is by nature unfit to be 
my friend. What words can describe my 
trials! I was just going to sleep when 
there came a great banging and thumping 
at the door. I called out, Who's there? and 
it was that Mr. Chang wanting to borrow 
my Boots! Now I had made up my mind 
that I wonldn’t lend them. But this silly 
pair of ears of mine, soft as wax, allowed 
him by a few flattering words to get the 
Boots and he was gone. Even the Madam 
lost her temper about it, and just after 
bringing in the evening rice threw it all on 
the floor, flung down the tin sance-pan and 
upset the tea-pot and slop-bucket. I said 
to her, Madam, what's the cause of this? 
Well, she says, this is a pretty business ! 
You're too careful of your boots to wear 
them yourself, and yet you lend them to 


The kitchen fire is quite 


Is there 
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others! Now truly,—not that ’'m afraid 
of her, but because there’s reason in what 
she says,—I am suffering under the most 
painful depression of spirits. I can take no 
dinner, I can’t sleep, I can think of no- 
thing, but this absurd pair of Boots, 
and my heart aches terribly. Boy take 
the lamp and let the light fall on my face. 
How do I look ? 

Boy.—Honored father, your face is dead- 
ly pale, yellow and emaciated. 

Lew.—Ah! aye! No wonder that just 
now in stroking down my beard I felt my 
chin gradually narrowed down to a point. 
Ah! as my face loses its fair proportions, 
the indignation of my heart is increased. 

(Lew and boy are seen walking, boy carry- 
ing the lantern). 

Lew.—And so I must go backwards and 
forwards, right and left, east and west, up 
and down, north and south, crying and 
lamenting ; when my eyes are dry I weep 
ugain. Now walking on, now going back, 
over high ground and low ground. Oh! 
when shall I reach my pillow, and soothe 
my mind with sleep and the darkness of 
night! The lantern; the lantern! Boy! 
the lantern ; the lantern is to light my path 
not yours; why do you keep it all to your- 
self ? 

Boy.—I’ve something on my mind. 
How can I keep pace with you over these 
uneven roads? This road is being mend- 
ed. | 

Lew.—-Being mended! you scoundrel! 
you ought to die—are we indeed on a road 
that’s being mended? Father in Heaven! 
Would my brother Chang take this road ? 

Boy.— It is the right road. 

Lew.—The right road! Could my Boots 
ever walk over this road? Boy go back home, 
and whoever you find sleeping, great or 
small, give them a beating with the sole of 
8 shoe; and when you have waked them, 
tell them to bring spades, shovels, hoes, 
rakes and pick-axes, and come and mend 
this road that it may be fit to walk on. 

Boy.—If I were to gv back for shovels 


and picks and he had'nt come this way we 
should both be on the wrong road, eh? 
It would be better to go forward and meet 
him. 

Lew.—The road is full of steep and 
dangerous precipices, how can I go for- 
ward? (Falls). I have fallen down, 
stumbled dead, my knees are bruised to 
ajelly!—Eh! What is this? 

Boy.—To repair the road and only repair 
it so far! It should be called the ‘ stop- 
ping stone.” 

Lew. (Stwll lying on the ground)—Could 
my brother Chang have thought of coming 
this road? Oh! my poor Boots! With 
one knock against such a stone you would be 
torn to pieces. Boy, push this stone away. 

Boy.—TI can’t move it. 

Lew.—You good for nothing “ stuffed 
rice bag!’’ Take it away! 

Boy.—Eigh oh! I have a twist in my 
side. 

Lew.—Hold up the lantern boy—put on 
my cap—Ah! The skin is alltorn. Boy, 
your uncle Chang must have turned back, 
and gone somewhere else. Where can he 
have gone? (gets up.) 

Boy.—This is the right road, sir. 

Lew.—My Boots! my leather! my sides! 
and my soles! Were they iron Boots the 
soles would certainly be worn through on 
this road. (He stumbles again). What's 
this ? 

Boy.—It is Mr. Chang asleep in the road. 

CHana.—-Who comes to disturb me? 

Lew.—Oh! you drunken injurer of good 
and innocent hearts! Why do you wear 
my Boots in this condition? Why do you 
get so beastly drunk, and then put on my 
Boots ? 

Cuana. (A waking)— Wearing your boots ! 
Is the dinner ready? I beg you will let 
me go and get something to eat. I am 
late, I’m late, I fear, after being detained 


by that endless talk of brother Lew—If I 


had even flown I should have been late. 
Lew—My Boots! 


Cuanc.—Yes I was too late, the guests 
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were all gone, and the dcor was shut—the 
lights were out, and everybody had gone to 
bed. Could I still go to dinner? As for 
the Boots I hav’nt yet put them on. 
Lew.—Not put them on! Bring the lan- 
tern boy, bring a light! (Zaking the bvots 
JSondly in his hands). Truly, truly, it’s so, 
you hav’nt them on. I thank you, good 
brother. I'll take my Boots and wash 
them well. (Lew washes the Boots.) 


Lrew.—Now brother Chang, if you come 
to borrow my Boots again I will not be so 
reluctant and obstinate about lending them. 
We have been warm friends for twenty 
years. 

Cuane.—My brother, you make a slight 
mistake—I'm sure if I came a second time 
to borrow your Boots I should be starved 
to death—I should die with hunger. 

Good morning, excellent brother! 
(Axzeunt omnes). 


HAINAN. 


It may not be amiss to append to the 
notice of Su Tung-p‘o given in the last 
volume a_ slight sketch of what is 
at present known about the island of 
Hainan. Almost all that we know on the 
subject is due to three writers, the results 
of whose researches have been recently 
published.* Little as the information thus 
collected is, in comparison with what yet 
remains to be done, itis too much to be 
placed before the reader of these pages 
otherwise than as the merest summary. 
Of Chinese authorities, K‘ing-chow Fu (the 
official name for Hainan) has its Gazetteer, 
in seventeen volumes, neatly printed, a 
thing which no corner of China seems to 
be without. Were the information supplied 
in these works as trustworthy, well-arrang- 
ed, and accessible (in the way of indices 
&c.,) as it is bulky, China would be the 
best explained country in the world. As it 
is, the mass of irrelevancies which must be 


* Messrs. Taintor, Swinhoe, and Mayers. I 
regret very much that I cannot see the valuable 
paper read for the last named gentleman at a 
meeting of the Shanghai Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Oct. 13, 1871) before this is 
printed. I have to depend on a résumé given in 
the Shanghai Courier, which I have not hesita- 
ted to appropriate almost verbatim, feeling sure 
that the interests of literature, and the haste with 
which this paper has necessarily been prepared, 
will be my excuse to one of the most eminent 
and accomplished of Uhinese scholars, 


waded through to get at one solitary fact 
if even that be attained, very much dis- 
courages the consulting of these local 
topographies, whilst for state-papers, more 
to be relied upon in some respects, the Eu- 
ropean writer is-almost entirely dependent 
upon happy accidents in finding them. 

Up to the time of the fall of Nan-ytieh, 
the independent kingdom established by 
Chao T‘o and finally overthrown by the 
Han dynasty, Hainan was known only by 
vague report from the occupants of the 
peninsula of Seu-wen which juts out from 
the south of China, facing the north of 
Hainan. But when the armies of the 
Emperor Wu-ti had, in B.c. 110, completed 
the subjugation of Nan-hai, a detachment 
of them passed over from the Seu-wen 
peninsula and annexed that island, which 
they proceeded to divide into nine districts. 
It was inhabited by savage aborigines, cal- 
ling themselves, then as now, Li, who, 
dwelt in the dense forests that covered the 
hills. A curious legend traces their origin 
to a serpent’s egg, which, being struck by 
lightning, produced a woman. The ancient 
names of the two main divisions of the 
island indicate the then existence of one 
paramount chief of the native tribes, and 
of a pegrl-fishery on the north coast, which 
continued productive till the fifteenth cen- 
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tury. These, along with the scented woods 
and tortuise-shell which Hainan yields, 
may help to account for the tenacity with 
which each successive dynasty in China has 
clung to it. 

Mr. Tuaintur describes the Li, (the 
‘‘tame” Li at least) from his personal ob- 
servation, as a race more marked by Malay 
‘than by Chinese characteristics. They do 
not shuve their heads, and the women 
weur their long black hair simply hanging 
down, 

In taking possession of this island, as in 
the modern instance of Formosa, the Chi- 
hese made no attempt to subjugate the 
natives. They contented themrclves with 
occupying parts of the coast, and, gradual- 
ly extending these, at length drew a cordon 
of settlements round the whole island, 
which were filled partly by traders and 
partly by military colonists from the north 
of China; the first batch of such im- 
migrants being stat'd at 23,000. Large 
military establishments were rendered ne- 
cessary by the frequent outbursts of the 
Sheng-Li (wild aborigines) from their fast- 
nesses, to kill and plunder. 
the colonists were forced to give way be- ure 
thom—a fact to which the constant changes 
recorded in the number and boundaries of 
districts bear wituess. 


Sometimes 


The name Kiung- 
chow, by which the island is now officially 
known, first came into use in the seventh 
century. The name Hainan came into use 
in connexion with the Mongol conquest in 
1278, when the island was made part of a 
satrapy under Kublai, and named Hai-pei, 
Hai-uan Tao—that is, the Intendantship 
North of the Sea (straits) and South of 
the Sea. The Chinese sovereigns, in order 
to ward off the attacks of the Sheng Li, de- 
ported to Hai-nan successive detachments 
of mountaineers from the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Kwang-si, Kwei-chow, &c., who 
being settled between the coast and the 
mountains were intended to serve as a pro- 
tection to the Chinese Colonies, but soon 
increased so in numbers and fraternised so 


much with the Sheng-Li that they formed a 
new source of danger. These new settlers 
were called Shu-Li, «e., the tame or civi- 
lized Li. 

After innumerable disturbances with 
these Sheng-Li, Hai Jui, a celebrated 
minister of the Ming dynasty, himself a 
Huinanese, proposed a thorough-going sys- 
tem of military roads and stations. But 
his schemes were not carried out. 

Hainan was long used as a place of 
bunishment for disgraced officials, and as 
the best men were often put into this 
category for their honesty in rebuking 
prevailing corruption, their presence in the 
island has given it a high literary reputa- 
tion. From Hainan, too, proceeded Huang 
Tao-p‘o, the Wise Woman Huang—who 
introduced the mystery of cotton-spinning 
into the valley of the Yang-tse. 

Mr Taintor remarks that the hold of 
the Chincse upon the islund seems to have 
been very unstable; for, within the first 
five vears of its possession, no less than 
six extensive outbreaks of the Li took 
place. In B.c. 82 one part of it was aban- 
doned, and in B c. 47, after three more 
revolts, the Emperor Yuan-ti directed the 
entire abandonment of the whole, in defer- 
ence to representations to the Throne. 
Another attempt was made on it, a.p. 242, 
under the State of Wu, but except this, 
nothing was done until the end of the sixth 
century, under the Sui dynasty. The 
T‘ang dynasty reoccupied the north of 
IIninan about a.p. 622, but, in 667, lost it 
for more than a century. Since that time 
there has been a series of expeditions 
ugainst the Li, lasting quite down to mo- 
dern times, and none of them permanently 
successful. According to the Kwang-tung 
annals, Hainan was first called K‘iung- 
chow Fu about a.p. 654. 

Hainan is frequently visited by hur- 
In 1820, 
relief was afforded to the sufferers from one 
of these by the Viceroy of Kwan,s-tung. 
Earthquakes have oceurred alse, and if 


ricanes of extraordinary violence. 
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seems that traces of volcanic action are 
visible in the islund, whilst floods have 
sometimes added to the miseries of the 
settlers. The name Kiung-chow is derived 
from a sort of marble found there. Gold 
and silver are said to have been found in 
the interior, but the trade in them has been 
long discouraged. The aspect of all the 
towns now is that of decay so common in 
China, 


—— al] things ever dim 
And dinmer, and a glory done. 


The population, according to the census 
of 1835, is 1,850,000. This does not, of 
course, include the Sheng-Li. The pre- 
sent Chinese inhabitants seem to be des- 
cended from natives of Fu-Kien, and speak 
a dialect similar to the language of that 
province. They are of a peaceful and 
inoffensive disposition. The Sheng-Li 
seem to be little removed, if at all, from 
savages. They are said to live by hunting, 
and use the usual category of savage 
weapons. But it must be remembered un 
what kind of accounts our knowledge of 
them rests. It is certain, at least, that 
they are engaged in continual warfare with 
the belt of Chinese settlers rouud the 
coast. 

Mr, Taintcr gives the productions of the 
island as rice, sugar, wheat (?), ground- 
nuts, sesamuni, sweet potatoes, yams, veye- 
tables, the castor-oil plant, betel-nut, cocva- 
nuts, wax, timber, rattans, and dressed 
hides. ‘The inhabitants also collect bicho- 
de-mar, turtles, and sharks’ fins, and they 
manufacture prettily carved cups, &c., of 
cocoa-nut shell lined with pewter. | 

‘** Between 600 and 700 chests of Opium 
are imported annually, of a value of about 
350,000 tacls One of the officials plainly 
acknowledged that, since the introduction of 
Opium in the time of Tao-kwang, the islund 
had become gradually poorer, in con- 
sequence of the Opium absorbing so much 
of the productive capital. Probably no 
better illustration of the effects of the in- 
troduction of Opium could be found than 


in an isolated place like Hainan, where no 
hew source of production could be called 
into requisition, to meet the drain upon the 
resources of the island caused by its exten- 
sive use. The profits of trade and agricul- 
ture, which formerly were expended in 
administering to the comforts of the people 
and improving their social condition, are 
now absorbed by the all-absorbing passion 
for the baneful drug. Complaints of the 
poverty of the people met us (Mr. Taintor’s 
party) everywhere, and the evidence of our 
eyes confirmed their truth,” 

The Hainanese have also suffered much 
from pirates, and from the raids of the 
Japanese, when these were sweeping the 
China Sea. But, en revanche, they them- 
selves have acquired a bad name, probably 
a just one, for piracy, and it would seem as 
if the extinction of trade in the gulf of 
Tonquin were due to their nefarious ex- 
peditions. 

During the years 1558-1560 the poet 
Camoens lived and wrote at Mucao. It is 
evident that in his time the seas bordering — 
on Hainan were unexplored. 


Vés, corre a costa, que Champ& se chama, 
Cuja mata he do pfo cheiroso ornada: 
Ves, Cauchichina esté de escura fama, 
E de Aindo vé a incognita enseada: 


(Lusiad, Canto X. 129.} 

In the Ramusian version of Marco Polol 

a short chapter is inserted, which Colone, 
Yule rejects as a ‘‘ manifest interpolation,” 
though possibly still an interpolation by 
the traveller's own hand. It runs thus: 
‘‘ Leaving the Port of Zayton* you sail 
westward and something south-westward 
for 1,500 miles, passing a gulf called 
Cheinan, having a length of two months’ 
sail towards the north. Along the whole 
of its south-east side it borders on the 
province of Manzi, and on the other 
side with Anin and Toloman, and many 
other provinces formerly spoken of. With- 
in this gulf there are innumerable islands, 
almost all well-peopled; and in these is 


* Chin-chew. 
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found a great quantity of gold dust, which 
is collected from the sea where the rivers 
discharge. There is copper also, and other 
things; and the people drive a trade with 
exch other in the things that are peculiar 
to their respective islands. They have 
also a traffic with the people of the main- 
land, selling them gold and copper and 
other things ; and purchasing in turn what 
they stand in need of. In the greater part 
of these islands plenty of corn grows. This 
gulf is so great, and inliabited by so many 


QR 


people, that it seems like a world in it 
self.”’* 

The ‘continual ferry of the mainland, 
and from thence back again in all manner 
of boats or ships,” described by the Dutch 
Finbassy of the seventeenth century, still 
exists in full vigour. The Mahomedan 
travellers of the ninth century speak of the 
Hainan Straits as the ‘‘ Gites of China.” 

KE. C. Bowra. 


" * Yule. Travels of Marco Pylo. Vol. UW. p. 
211. 


KANGHI’S DICTIONARIES. 


There are two works which may be called 
Kanghi’s Dictionaries, the one well known 
by that title,* and the P‘ei-wan-yun-fu.t 
Indeed, I may say there are three, for the 
Supplement! to the latter, compiled by an- 
other set of scholars, is a valuable work in 
itself. Dr. Morrison bestowed a great dea] 
. of labour on the first of these, the Tsze- 
tien, but he slighted the others giving the 
preference to a little known work on the 
same plan, which he made the basis of his 
Syllabic Dictionary. Of the P‘ei-wan-yun- 
fu he says, ‘‘I possessed this book from 
the commencement of my Chinese studies, 
but never found it useful. There are 181 
volumes in all, full of bare quotations and 
parts of sentences which are often obscure 
in themselves and are generally unaccom- 
panied by any illustration. It was com- 
piled by order of the Emperor Kanghi in 
the forty-third year of his reign. Seven 
years were required to complete it, and 
seventy-six Literati were engaged in col- 
lecting and arranging the materials. In 
A.D. 1711 it was published.” Thus Dr. 
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Morrison dismisses the Yun-fu. With re- 
gard to the Tsze-tien, which forms the 
groundwork of his first three volumes, he 
says, ‘‘ The Dictionary by order of His 
Imperial Majesty, Kanghi, is a compila- 
tion, rather than an original work. For 
the completion of it, five years were al- 
lowed, twenty-seven persons were employ- 
ed in composing it; two others in revising, 
and one in superintending the press. 
From its being the work of so many, there is 
a want of unity and perspicuity in it. The 
student is sometimes referred backwards and 
forwards without finding satisfaction any- 
where. The quotitions are so garbled as to 
be often unintelligible, without a reference 
to the original. The definitions are not in 
an easy style. Jt is crowded with different 
pronunciations, from their making @ point 
of collecting the ancient us well as the modern 
pronunciation. Though the compilers were 
instructed by His Majesty that ‘No mean- 
ing should be left unexplained as well as 
no sound omitted,” they have almost en- 
tirely overlooked the colloquial dialect. 
Hence a mere translation of Kanghi's Dic- 
tionary would be far from answering the 
purposes of the European student; the Im- 
perial Dictionary was intended for natives,.. 
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not for foreigners. Still it may justly be 
considered the fullest and best Dictionary 
which has appeared in China; and it is in 
nniversal use.” 

There is much truth, and much that it is 
important for every student to know in the 
above remarks. I have italicised some 
portions to which I wish to call particular 
attention; aud which seem to require fur- 
ther elucidation. The fact that the Dic- 
tionary is a ‘ compilation” by many hands 
and that there was no 
digest and give unity to the work, is ap- 
parent everywhere, in the forms of the 
characters, the number of strokes assigned 
to them, the decisions given as to their 
being vulgar characters, incorrect forms, or 
synonyms of others, but especially and 
most frequently of all in the pronunciations. 
I have not kept notes of such mistakes, 
blunders, and contradictions as J have 
observed, having no intention, till a few 
hours ago, of writing a review of the Dic- 
tionary; but, if I had, it would have been 
easy to have filled a volume. Take the 
first word, —~, ‘one.’ We call it yat in 
Canton. First of all the spelling of four 
old Dictionaries is given. They agree, and 
presumably are right, as to the ancient 
pronunciation. It begins with a y, and 
ends abruptly with what we write in Can- 
ton at; though the particular character 
used in spelling ends, unfortunately, with 
us in tk, being pronounced sik. Let us 
recognize it however as sat, and look for 
yat under the rhyme Chat ($4 A) in 
the Supplementary Yun-fu,where the ancient 
spelling is also given and the remarks of the 
compilers of the Tsze-teen repeated verba- 
tim. The compilers, under the character yat, 
venture to say that the four ancient spel- 
lings “all agree in making the pronunciation 
the abrupt tone of yi “Aa: This is very 
perplexing to us in the south, because we 
have learnt that words ending in a vowel 
have no abrupt tone But let us look 
through the section of the Supplement for 
similar remarks on other syllables. We 


master mud to 


why dont they tell us? 


find these ;—‘ch‘ut is the abrupt tone of 
ch‘un’, ‘wat is abrupt tone of wan’, ‘put is 
the abrupt tone of pan’, ‘hut is the abrupt 
tone of han’, all pointing to section 11, of 
the first tone (i chan), and to an abrupt 
and imperfectly pronounced n as the final 
letter. But in this cursory glance at the 
section, we find one other anomalous state- 
ment of the compilers, ‘JU is the fourth or 


abrupt tone of cin’ Now this agrees with 
the Cantonese and most modern dialects, 
in which the latter character is pronounced 
pan or pin; but the Dictionaries are per- 
fectly agreed in making it p‘am or p‘in, 
and it is placed under the Rhyme 7s‘am or 
T's‘im, (see Table I. §12 IT. at the end of 
this article) in the Yun-fu. We have 
abundant proof that the words in the 4th 
tone terminated abruptly with a consonant ; 
and the compilers recognize it in four or 
five cases out of every six. What then are 
they doing in the exceptional cases? Are 
they giving the modern pronunciation in 
contradistinction to the ancient? If so, 
And why dont 
they do so uniformly? The fact is they 
are groping in the dark, and stumbling on 
all sorts of stumbling-stones in regard to 
the pronunciation, not daring to depart 
avowedly and consciously from the ancient 
standards, the half dozen really good pro- 
nouncing Dictionarics before them, and yet 
not knowing what to make of them. Morri- 
son regrets that they take so little notice of 
the modern dialects. But their safety lay 
in making as few original observations as 
possible. Turning to page 6 of the Tsze- 
tien under fF we find as usual the spelling 
of four Dictionaries, three of which agree 
in giving the initial corresponding to T° of 
the Fukien dialect, and which they never 
confound with CH‘; but the fourth,* a com- 
paratively modern work, gives the initial 
CH‘, and the compilers add “all agree in 
making the pronunciation pura ch‘au.” Here 
the Supplement has the advantage of later 
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revision: the more modern spelling is omit- 
ted, and the pronunciation the Fukien 
On the whole I have been 
forced after long and painful experience to 
the conclusion that the only reliable and 


‘iu, is given. 


consistent part of Kanghi on pronuncia- 
tion, is the spelling of the older Dictiona- 
ries.* Where these are silent, the later 
lexicographers and Kanghi’s ‘‘ literati” are 
all at sea. They literally cannot spell a 
word. Some bold person has ventured to 
put his spelling abilities to the test towards 
the end of the introductory volume of the 
Tsze-tien. He spells imperfectly some 
modern dialect, in such a way that —— yut 
is yik, J pit is pip, AK 
and so on, as often wrong as right for the 
greater part of the Chinese people he in- 
tends to guide. The introductory volume 
with its tables of sounds is altogether mis- 
leading. Let every one who has not tried 
the experiment beware of trusting it. 

The Chinese dialects are a great puzzle. 
To reconcile them, or reduce them to 
common rules seems almost impossible. 
There is no standard ready at hand. 
What is a poor student of an inquiring 
turn of mind to do, when, for example, 
he sees three or four words in Wil- 
liam’s Tonic Dictionary all pronounced 
alike, and at the same time notices on the 
margin that one is called in mandarin 
Nyoh, another Yuh, another Aiah, and 
another Oh? Perhaps some friend of a less 
inquiring turn, or whose curiosity does not 
tend in the same direction, may say, 
‘‘Never mind! What have you to do with 
the mandarin dialect? or what great matter 
is it, how words are pronounced, so long as 
you understand them ?”” The Chinese call 
works on philology a ee. “The Small 
Learning.” Professor Blackie said before 
the students of Edinburgh University the 
other day, that, fifty years ago, if there 
was any sort of curious trifling in the world, 
if was what was called philology; but that 
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yan 18 yam, 


now it was taking rank with the most 
philosophical of sciences. Whata pity it is 
that the Chinese did not change their mind 
about the “‘Small Learning”’ fifty or five 
hundred years ago, and thereby stimulate 
some philosophical genius among them to 
produce a really usable dictionary, to take 
the place of that mass of crude matter, 
which five or seven years labour of nearly 
a hundred literati served, under their Im- 
perial task-master, to huddle together. 
The material is at hand, rich and abundant, 
thanks to Kanghi. But Imperial edicts 
cannot create philosophical geniuses or 
make them work. Why should not men 
who have had their wits stimulated, and 
their habits of thought rendered more 
methodical by European education, and 
who are untrammelled by Imperial edicts, 
come to the rescue? J remember saying 
to the author of the Zonie Dictionary many 
years ago, that I should like to make a 
wide comparison of Chinese dialects, and 
find out, if possible, some laws for the 
Classification of words which might apply 
to them all, allowing of course for occa- 
sional anomalies ; and Iam sorry to say 
the man who has perhaps done more than 
any other to further this end, spoke dis- 
couragingly. My motto however has 
been, and still is, ‘‘never despair.” I have 
tried in turn as the basis of operations, be- 
sides the Cantonese, Morrison’s Syllabic 
Voluine, the tables in the introduction to 
Kanghi’s Dictionary, Kanghi’s Dictionary 
itself setting aside the tables, and the 
Pei-wan-yun-fu. The latter or rather 
the epitome of it, the Shi-yun ay mee has 
been thrown aside again and again as 
absurdly confused. The two first sections 
headed by two Tuny’s which dont rhyme 
together, and the placing together in one 
section such sounds‘as, yiin, kwdn, hin, moon 
and man, or kam and fan, as if they were 
good rhymes, are certainly not hopeful. 
Morrison pronounced the book useless. I 
dare say millions of Chinese boys think in 
their hearts it is worse them useless, a real 
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invention of the enemy of their peace. 
After all, for thorough philological par- 
poses, I venture now to affirm, there is 
nothing in Chinese or Anglo-Chinese com- 
parable to it. There may be a few mis- 
takes in classificution, but they are com- 
paratively few; whereas in other works 
like those of Morrison Williams and Wade 
hundreds of words that differ more widely 
than right, write, and rite, are spelt because 
pronounced (in a particular dialect) the 
same. ach of these Chinese words has a 
derivation and a history which forbid its be- 
ing identified with certain others sounding 
like it and the identification is as repugnant 
to educated Chinese taste as it would be to 
the foreign scholars that make it, to print 
‘ite and rong,” for “right and wrong.” 

The following tables give the results of a 
careful examination of the Yun-fu, and the 
ancient spelling, without pretending to give 
the exact pronunciation. The English 
letters, especially the vowels, must be 
regarded as little more than marks to dis- 
tinguish the classes of rhymes as we ticket 
onr pigeon-holes A. B. C. &e. They in 
general approximate to the Chinese sounds 
however; and are suggested by real dis- 
tinctions that exist in different dialects. 
I do not ventnre to transfer a single 
character from one rhyme to another, so as 
to bring such words as 3 and x or fi 
and #4 together, though unable to make a 
distinction in their sound. Probably 
further investigation might lead to the 
conviction that YUNG and UNG ought to 
be combined in one section; the Y being a 
middle term interposed between the initial 
and final, as in other cases, without alter- 
ing the rhyme. 

‘* Table I. gives all the index characters 
of the Yun-fu according to the order of the 
first or even tones. The reason why the 
three ‘“‘ uneven” tones dont follow precisely 
the same order in this work is not apparent. 
The even tones are divided into ‘‘ upper” 
and “lower,” but the student must as 
quickly as possible get rid of the very 


natural idea that ‘‘upper” and ‘“ lower’ 
here refer tu the key or pitch of voice. It 
is a purely arbitrary division of the book 
which ought to be done away with. The 
tones of upper and lower pitch do not cor- 
respond at all to this division. The upper 
and lower pitch belongs to all the four 
tones alike, and is determined in every 
case by the initial, not by the final. 

Table IT. gives all the initials I have 
found it necessary to use in order to pro- 
duce a general agreement in spelling with 
modern dialects. A complete set of initials 
must consist of an upper and lower of each 
kind, excepting G, J, W (M), and perhaps 
L, M, and N, which have no such distine- 
tion in the Dictionary, as far as I have 
observed, though they have in southern 
diulects. Where two characters are given 
on the same level nuder one English 
initial, they are required by the Peking © 
dialect in the case of H and K; by the 
Fukien and the Dictionary in the case of 
CH; and by the Dictionary in the case of 
F, which as represented by JE, approaches 
to P‘. Characters placed closely one above 
another are required chiefly for the 
Canton dialect, in which the upper K‘ fre- 
quently becomes H, F, and even Y; The 
lower S is often TS‘, and the lower H and 
G are often dropped. The same is the case 
with G in the mandarin dialects. 

A few more initials might be added to 
these to mark prevailing distinctions in 
important dialects. 

Table III. gives about 60 sets of final 
syllables which I have found sufficient 
to meet all exigencies of several dialects ; 
but they also are still open to improve- 
ment by addition or otherwise. Provi- 
sion is made for such anomalies as chich 
for kiat, the set marked YAI being used 
only for words which have this peculiarity 
in Peking. For FA, pronounced shih, 


the Pekinese ought to accept (FF an YJ y 
the spelling sh-irh, as sufficiently near, and 


not liable to be mistaken for anything else. 
It is scarcely possible to give all the 
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minute distinctions of Chinese seunds with 
foreign letters except in a clumsy and 
troublesome manner. What I propose 
therefore is this. In future Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionaries, for general use, let a certain 
number of characters be agreed on to spell 
with, and let it be understood that the 
phonetic power of any word is only suatis- 
factorily given when it is spe/t in Chinese. 
Let us have as much Romanizing after- 
wards as you please; give us the approx- 
imate sound in one dialect, or the exact 
sound in half a dozen according to Lep- 
sius; but first of all assign the character its 
position in the Yun-fu thus:— 


2) FE aap 


ES 


YY aa -Lt, 
Mime se ap 
—-#4- ry 
AS ie) BS ap 


Aly ik eb FER can HD 


As for general spelling of Chinese words, - 
in English composition Iam not sure but 
the simple plan followed in these tables, 
which might be described as the a, e, i, 0, 
u, wand y method, would be the best-of 
any. I express my own private feeling in 
familiar and strong language, when I say, 
‘ Diacritical marks are nothing but a bore.’ 
Let those who sympathise with me stand 
up for the simple vowel method. 

J. C. 


TABLE I.—INDEX OF RHYMING DICTIONARY. 


10 9 


—_ 
bo 


punt 
an 


tit 
se FR 


. 


1 Sager 


Sake AER! = 
x Zax 


O Tke sis 
<x 


DP mss 

HEE SSH Dost = 
IEE meal = 
pe 

= 

Se FREI ah 


QO 


Sune YS 


Eat 
ESE 


a 


“—~—t 


~] 
= 


Ro 


ERSESS = SHER © 
Sein at 


BLS yt + 
Bt SOR mR © 


Seay SRA - 
Sear AM Se 


TABLE II.—INITIALS., , 


Se | epee | ee | 
1 


F | CH . CH 
emai ae?| SBR Re Semone, 
SEH) TE) St re 

Lower. 


a 


BY | AC) T | 


Ss S| Ee | eS | EN | eS 
a | 


| ie at 


—S 


xy 


eS | | es 


Y 


pper. 


| 
| SH 
&|e 
ile 
| Bt 


Lower. 


did 


Lihmyes. | 


§ 6,1. fi A 
! 
§ 4, at | 


§ 8, LK 
§ 5,11 AK 0 
§7, L ix | o 


§6, 1. ffi vu 
§9, 1 $e | Al 
| 


| 
| 


§ 5, 1. $Y | El 
§10, 1 PR | O1 


§ 3, I. AP | AU 
§ 2, IL }Fy | EU 
§ 4, IL 35 | ou 
§11, I. Ff | ou 
§ 8, II. i ANG 


§10, II. ZK | ENG 


TW ING 


§ 7, 11. BB | one 


§ 3, + HL | ONS 


§ 9, I. 
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TABLE III.—FINALS. 


Ba Bt At tlh 
Way fH 


Ai <r Jif 
& LF 


3% Bh 
Hf 
I 


ti SE ET 


74 Bhp 


A ON Be 
iB Ah 
Ah Al By 
A Fe 1K 


pin p= £) | YA 

Gig xn 

+ — ERD 

Se FRB YO 
‘YC 
| 

Te 155 “ 

wae | 

DK Wise 

F 


BE RR 


Hy HL 


BL HE) woo RACE, cos DA 8 
WYANG 3% FR Ik ra =I 


(yung, wing) 


Rene WENG &A— BR iD 


EK Sp AE 

le 
AD i B 
Fis gee PD 


a 


| 


WONG Xx 


WING fej 318) es SR 
WONG E 4: WE SE YONG of A Be Ti 
Fa. | YONG TL 3G Re 
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TABLE I1f.—FINALS.— Continued.) 


Rhymes. 
$1,1. fi|unc SH HAIR FE 
g2,1.A\yrunc Be B FA 


§ 15,1 AH) | AN 
§1, 0. $e | EN 
$11, 1. fe | IN 


gi4, 1 JE | ON 


AA 


UR Zasees 
ART) 


g13, 1. FU | UN 
et x TRY, 
$12, L 3g | YN 


§15, I Fix AM 


§14, IL. a EM 


FL BE 


a it FR HE 
hye He 2 BB 
Biz > 


HY 6 ait hee 
ae i 


§12, Il. 4 IM 
§13, I. Pay OM 


raise 


WEN 


TAF BE 1B) vor 
Pai | ros 
Fr a Be 


FB Be ¥) Fe | van 
ri 
44 Fn 9 


Fed DR Fs 


‘BS BG 
ia FE BY il 
ie J BR HE | uN 
Eb 5 DS 
Df) FE Ff; 
YAM BA YEP 


eg 


THE PENINSULA OF LEI-CHOU. 


A STUDY IN CHINESE GEOGRAPHY. 


(Concluded. ) 


Division and Administration.—F ollowing 
the plan of the native geography, I now 
arrive at the division and administration of 
Lei-chou. As regards the former I confine 
myself to mentioning the number of par- 
ishes and villages in the different townships 
of cach district, as an accumulation of 


names would scarcely be of sufficient inter- 
est to justify their insertion. 

I shall, however, in the case of one town- 
ship go into farther details to show the 
extent to which information may be derived 
from the Auang-tung tu shuo, 

I, The District Hai-k‘ang hsien, Canton 
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dialect Hoi-hong yun, yi iit ie, is go- 
verned by a Chih-hsien or District Magis- 
trate, residing at the capital of the district, 
Lei-chou fu. In the same city is the Yamén 
of the Chih-fu or Prefect of Lei-chou fu, 
the highest civil officer in the department, 
with a Secretary styled Ching-li, 
and two Inspectors of Schools with different 
functions (the Chiao-shou, 3 and the 
Hsiin-tao ail A, generally having the 
degree of Chii-jén). These three officers, 
viz. the Secretary and the two Inspectors of 
Schools are under the orders of the Prefect, 
but not of equal rank with the Magistrate. 
‘Hai-k‘ang hsien is divided into two town- 
ships. 

1.—Ching-tao sst, is governed by a Hsun- 
chien, or Township Magistrate, a mandarin 
of the 9th class, having his yamén in the 
market town Pei-‘ho At xl sid very near 
that place on the coast which on foreign 
sea-charts is marked as Mt. Wo-shek. The 
township is divided in 4 Shé or Parishes, 
viz. Na-li shé with 14 villages, and the 
market Kuan-ch‘ang EB ; Kuan~ho shé 
with 12 villages, and the markets Chiang- 
chiin YR BA, Ping-hu AY WA, and Ying-li 
HLA); Ying-féng shé with 11 villages, the 
city of ‘Mar-k‘ang so A it B* and the 

* Besides the official capitals of departments, 
districts and sub-districts, all of which are enclosed 


by walls, another class of walled cities exists in 
China, apparently built for military purposes. 


Their names generally end in so Wr. and are 


found in all except some of the central provinces. 
Father Martini in his ‘ Catalogus Longitudinum 
et Latitudinum”’ (in the Novus Atlas Sinensis 
published in 1655) calls them ‘“ Fortalitia’’ or 
‘* Civitates Militares,"’ and gives their positions ; 
he also styles them ‘‘ Munimenta,’’ and in the 
case of those in Kuang-tung adds that they serve 
‘“‘ad provinciae et maris custodiam,” for the pro- 
tection of the province and the sea. These 
‘fortified towns,’’ as we may fitly call them, 


generally have a stronger garrison than other . 


places of similar importance, and, as, in maritime 
provinces, they are all situated on, or near, the 
coast, it would appear that they were intended 
to serve as a resort to country people seeking 
protection when the neighbourhood is infested 
with outlaws and pirates. The Kuang-tung 
Province contains now about twelve places of this 
class, of which ‘Hai-k‘ang so, lying about twenty- 
five miles West of ‘Hai-k‘ang hsicn or Lei-chou 
fu city, is one. The others in Lei-chou fu are 
‘Hai-an so and Chin-nang so in Hati-wén hsien, 


markets Pei-‘ho, the residence of the Town- 
ship Magistrate, 7Z*an-tou r= o}, and 
Shih-p‘an Ay Fee Wu-lang shé with 6 vil- 
Iages and the markets P‘ing-ch‘ang Pi, 


Chi-chia The total number of 
villages belonging to this township is 48. 
2.—The township attached to the capital 
and governed by a Zien shih (see above, p. 
156), who resides at the city of Lei-chou-fu. 
This township is divided into 15 shé with 
a total number of 144 villages (Hsiao-ts‘un). 

II. District Sui-ch'i hsien, Canton Dialect 
Nui-k‘ai ynin © ea IS, governed by a 
Chih-hsien. Public instruction is, like that 
of ‘Hai-k‘ang heen, under the Control of 
two Inspectors of Schools. This district is 
divided into 8 townships, viz. 

1. A township occupying the Southern 
part of the district and governed by a Haten- 
ch'éng, RE AIK, or Assistant District Magi- 
strate (see Meadows, Desultory Notes, Note 
VIII., p. 95), who resides at the market 
town Yang-kan, AB AH HB. He commands 
over six parishes, with sixty-three villages. 
Amongst the markets belonging to this 
township is that of Zo-min, Canton Dialect 
Lok-man, 4 Fe He a port on the West 
Coast, in 21° N. lat., opposite the Island of 
Was-chow. 

2. Shén-ch'iian-ss%, pi JIB], governed 
by a Township Magistrate, residing on the 
Island of Tung-shan, which together with 
parts of the opposite coast forms the town- 
ship. It is divided into eight parishes, 
with forty-five villages. The Island forms 
one of the eight parishes, and is as such 
called Zung-‘hai-shé, Canton Dialect Zung- 
hot, RiAg ; it contains seven villages, and 
in its Northern part the market Twng-shan, 
where the Magistrate resides. 

8. The township attached to the capital 
and governed by a Zien-shih, who lives iu 
Sui-ch‘t city. It has nine She, with fifty- 
two villages. The port of Chth-k‘an, Can- 
ton Dialect Chik-hom, 7s YR SB, belongs 
to this township. 

III. The District Hst-wén-hsien, Canton 


Dialect Tst-man-yien, te inal S, is the 
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Southernmost of the three districts. It is 
governed by a Chih-hsten. Public instruc- 
tion is, as in the other districts, under two 
Inspectors of Schools. The district con- 
tains three townships, viz. 

1. Tung-ch‘ang-sst, its Bi, governed 
by a Hstin-chien, who resides in the market 
town Mai-chén, 35s Be if, near the West 
Coast, and has control over three parishes 
with 269 villages. 


2. Ning-‘hai-sst Ot aE BF, yoverned by 


a Hsin-chien, residing at the market Chii- 
chick HH FAB. It is divided into four 
parishes, with two hundred and eighty 
villages. Near the East Coast is the forti- 
fied town of Chin-nang-so, Canton Dialect 


a 


Kum-nong-sho, oi 2s Jy 

8. The township attached to the capital 
and governed by a Tien-shih, with seven 
parishes, and 345 villages. ‘The territory 
of this township includes the city of ‘ Has- 
an-so0, Canton Dialect //ot on sho, Ag. # 
Br, governed independently by a 7/ung- 
chih, i 4a, or Sub-prefect (see Meadows, 
Desultory Notes, etc., Note VIII., p. 88), 
who ranks above the District Magistrate.* 

Cities and towns.—Though there is no 
such chapter in the native topography, a 
few words about cities and towns will fit in 
well after the sketch of the territorial 
division of Lei-chou. Native works say 
very little about the general condition and 
aspect of towns, and indeed such notes as 
thé following, quoted in the Kung-tung 
t‘ung chih from the special local records of 
Sui-ch'i are very scarce. ‘‘ The customs of 
the people of Sui-ch‘t are plain and houest ; 
their houses are small and very low; for 


* Sub-prefects are placed in charge of those 
localities which, owing to an extraordinary 
amount, dr an unusual kind of business, con- 
nected with their administration, require such 
special appointments. The Sub-prefect of Hui- 
an-so is styled Lei-chou ‘hai-fang T‘ung-chih, 


EF pt] vist 97] | aa, i.e. Sub-prefect for 


Maritime affairs in Lei-chou. The Sub-prefect 
of Fu-shan near Canton is especially appointed 
for the extermination of robbers; the title of 
others means only that they are ‘appointed for 

business in general, as is the case with the 
_ one attached to Nan-‘hai-heien in Canton. 


the wind blowing from the coast generally 
produces an atmosphere full of moisture, 
and shakes everything about with great 
force, and the moisture assists the wood- 
worm in its ravages. The public offices in 
the cities are built of brick and are thus 
capable of resisting all these attacks. 
Streets and lanes are faced by plain walls 
of mud or stone, just sufticient to afford 
shelter against wind and rain.”"* Of the 
city of Sui-ch‘i hsien and its neighbourhood, 
Capt. Purefoy gives the following brief 
description. ‘‘ The walls are built of brick, 
about 15 feet high,{ with ramparts and 
parapets, through which are numerous 
embrasures very small and close, with 
loop-holes between, for match locks, ar- 
rows, and the like implements of war; we 
saw only two or three guns, four-pounders, 
badly mounted, at each gateway. The 
houses are clean, and the markets well 
supplied with provisions. Within the walls 
are many tanks or ponds. The country 
around is laid out into fields, producing 
various sorts of vegetables and fruits, 
particularly peaches. In the middle of the 
town stands a lofty pagoda, which can be 
seen at a great distance when coming from 
the southward. Sui-ki is celebrated for a 
singular commerce in female beauties. 
They are brought hither from distant 
places when very young, to be instracted 
in all the accomplishments of the country. 
The place, in fact, is considered a grand 
depot for wives and concubines, and for 
which people send or come from remote 
parts.”” I may remark that I have found 
no notice of this peculiar traffic in the 
records I have so far examined, especially 
not in the book called Féng-su °-4 
(‘‘ Local Customs”) forming Ch‘éan 98 of 
the Kuang-tung t‘ung chih, where such a 
note might first of all be looked for. 

The city of Lei-chou fu is, according to 
Purefoy, 8 populous town and appears to be 

* Kuang-tung t‘ung chih, Ch‘iian 98, p. 20. 


+ Corresponding about with the height given in 
the Kuan-tung-t'u-shuo, viz. 14 chang. 
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a rich and trading place, ‘‘ as we saw,” he 
says, ‘‘several vessels of some burden 
lying abreast the town. Some of the streets 
are upwards of a mile long; they are broad 
and clean, with large shops filled with 
various sorts of goods, among which we 
noticed soft sugar, tinsel and artificial 
flowers. In the centre of the city there 
stands a pagoda two hundred feet high. 
In the course of the day we observed 
several bales of cotton, which must no 
doubt have been imported into Canton 
from Bombay, whence it was probably re- 
shipped to this port to supply the wants of 
the interior.” 

As regards the towns in the South, it is 
hard to find one’s way in Capt. Purefoy’s 
journal on account of his corrupted ‘spelling 
of Chinese names which makes it almost 
impossible to identify a singlename. Hav- 
an-so lies 60 or 70 yards off the shore. It 
receives cargoes of Sugar, Betelnuts, Salt 
and Tanned hides from Hainan. The city 
of Hsii-wén hsien can scarcely be three or 
four miles distant from Hai-an so. Capt. 
Purefoy found nothing particular to report 
of this place. The Ta-ching yt t‘ung-chih, 
quoted in the Kutnj-tung t‘ung chih, men- 
tions a water-reservoir, called Yueh-chih, 
i.e. “ Moon pond,” outside the South Gate 
of Hsii-wén City. ‘As fires are very fre- 
quent in the city and water cannot be 
easily had in sufficient quantity, the Dis- 
trict Magistrate Chang-shih had it enlarged 
in A D. 1575 (second year of Wan-li pis) 

\) by giving it a circuit of over 20) 
chang, and a depth of one chang. The 
spring is clear and at all times full of 
water, which being near at hand and con- 
venient, makes the horrors of ‘HJui-lu (the 
incendiary demon) much less fearful.” 
The roads North of Hsii-wén hsien were 
found by Capt. Purefoy to be ‘ excellent, 
and shaded by a row of large trees on each 
side.” 

The principal sca ports of the Peninsula 
are, on the West Coast Lo-min, Canton 
Dialect Lok-man; on the South coast Hai-an- 
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so; on the East coast that of Let-chou city, 
and Chih-k‘an, Canton Dialect Ch‘ik-hém in 
the Bay of Kwing-chou wan. From all I 
can gather from occasional remarks in 
native records, the inhabitants of Lei-chuu 
are not a trading people, and it appears 
that its ports receive more then they give 
away. Its products, as will be seen below, 
are not much adapted to encourage trade, 
and tlre people are mostly engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Military Anthorities.—I have already 
mentioned that the distribution of military 
bodies in China does not generally coincide 
with its territorial divisions. This may 
be clearly shown in tho case of “Lei-chou-fit, 
where military jurisdiction is divided 
amongst three different head commanders 
(Tsung-ping), viz. those of Kao-chou, Yang- 
chiang, and Hui-nan. Besides the garrison 
of Banner troops being under the immediate 
command of the Chiany-chitn or Tartar 
General of Canton, the whole Kuang-timg 
Province contains eleven divisions of ordin- 
ary (Chinese, not Manchu or Banner) 
troops, of which six are laud forces, four 
belong to the navy, and one is a mixed 
division. They are thus distributed over 
the different departments of th» Province, 
the title of the commander of each division 
containing in most cases, like that of the 
Tao-t'ai, the first syllables of the names of 
the principal departments of his jurisdic- 
tion. 

A. LAND FORCES. 

1.—Division of the Chih-t‘ai or Viceroy ; 
headquarters at Chao-ch‘ing (Shiu-hin7). 

2.—Division of the /u-t‘at or Governor 
of Kuang-tung ; headquarters at Canton. 

8.—Division of the General or Lu-lu-t‘t- 
tu; headquarters at ‘Hui-chou (Wai-chau). 

4.—Division of the Zsuny-ping (Major 
general) of Nan-shao-lien ; headquarters at 
Shao-chou (Shiu-chau). 

5.—Division of the Tsung-ping (Major 
general) of Ch‘ao-chou-fu ; headquarters at 
Chiao-chots (Chiu-chan). 

6.—Division of the Tsung-ping (Major | 
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general) of Kao-lien-lo (comprising Auo- 
chou-fu, Lien-chou-fu and Lo-ting-chou) ; 
headquarters at Kuwo-chou (Ko-chuu). 
B. NAVY. 

7.—Division of the Shui-shih-t‘i-tu, or 
Admiral in chief ; headquarters at ‘//u-men 
(Fau-mun) 

8.—Division of the Tsung-ping (Vice-Ad- 
miral) of Yang-chiang ; headquarters at 
Yang-chiang ( Yeung-kong). 

9.—Division of the 7'suny-ping (Vice-Ad- 
miral) of Ch'ich-shih; headquarters at 
Chiieh-shih (KHit-shek). 

10.—Division of the TZsung-ping (Vice- 
Admiral) of Nun-uo : headquarters at Nan- 
ao (Nam-o). 


C. MIXED DIVISION. 
1].—Division of the Tsung-ping (Major 
General and Vice. Admiral) of Hai-nun 
(Lei-ch‘iung) ; headquarters at Ch‘iuny-chou 
(King-chau). 

After the Tartar-General the chiefs of 
the above named Divisions are the highest 
military authorities in the Province. Two 
of them have a higher rank than the re- 
maining chiefs, viz., the Lu-lu-t't-tu, (te 


Bee gE: and Shut-shih-t‘i-tu, 7K bib tz: 
AX, but the title of Lu-lu-t‘i-tu, is occa- 
sionally given to a common Tsung-ping, 
without altering his actual position. There 
is no difference in the title of the ordinary 
chief commanders of land and naval forces. 
Tsung-ping, a Fe, or Chén t‘ai, $id rf 
(which like Chih-t‘ai for Tsung-tu, or Fu- 
t‘ai for Hstin-fu, is a sort of semi-official 
designation of the former) is therefore to 
be translated differently, either by Major- 
General, or by Vice-Admiral, according as 
the sub-commander in question is employ- 
ed in the land army or the navy. (See 
Wade, The Army of the Chinese Empire, in 
Chinese Repository, Vol. XX., p. 875). 

The military forces of Lei-chou are, as 
may be easily supposed from the general 
situation of the country, of two kinds, viz. 
land and naval forces. In the South, both 
land and naval forces are under the control 


of the Tsung-ping of Hainan, who unites the 
position of a Major General and Vice-Ad- 
miral. The highest military officer under 
his orders in //sti-wén-hsien is the Yu-che, 
iF, of ‘Hai-an-so, with the title Za-lao- 
yeh. Officers of lower rank are stationed at 
various other ports and inland places. The 
whole military force of the district is re- 
corded as consisting of 1,155 men, amongst 
whom 270 are especially stated to be Pu- 
ping or ‘* Foot soldiers,” and 701 Shoa-ping 
or “Guarding soldiers;” only nine are 
mentioned as horsemen. This is the offi- 
cial limit of soldiers belonging to the dif- 
ferent Ying or Battalions, parts of which 
are stationed in Asiti-wén; but I am not 
able to say whether these official statements 
agree with the real stute of things. 

The Kuang-tung-t‘u-shuo contains the 
exact number of soldiers belonging to each 
station. According to these statements 
the city of ‘Hui-an-so has 440 soldiers, 
Chin-nang-so, only 100, etc. As a rule, in 
this part of China, the garrison of a fort 
(P‘ao-t‘ai, Ee) does not exceed fifty 
men; that of a military station (Hsin, 
Al) ranges between fifty and twenty-five; 
travelling stations are guarded by from two 
to five; and Tux , or Look-outs, by 
abont the same number of soldiers. 

The land forces of the two Northern 
Districts of the Peninsula are under the 
command of a 7s‘an-chiang, ZB , or Co- 
lonel, who again is under the orders of the 
Chén-t'ai of Kao-chou-fu, the general, who, 
with the exception of Hainan and Hsti-weén- 
hsien, commands the land forces of the 
whole West of Kuang-tung. The two bat- 
talions forming the garrison of the ‘Hai- 
k‘ang District consist of 995 soldiers, the 
city itself is guarded by 189 men; they are 
under the special command of a Shou-pei 
4"*4j, or major. Another major is in 
charge of the land forces in Sui-ch‘i-hsien, 
and has his headquarters in the market 
town Yang-kan, the residence of an As- 
sistant District Magistrate. The land 
forces of Sui-ch‘i-Asien, amount to 530 men. 
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Naval troops are stationed on the Island 
of Zung-shan, likewise under the Command 
of Shou-pei or Captain who receives orders 
from the naval (‘hén-t‘at or Admiral of 
Yang-chiang, > i Be This battalion con- 
sists of 290 men. The West Coast of Sui- 
ch‘i-hsien is guarded by a smaller subdivi- 
sion of naval troops under the command of 
a Pa-tsung, 5 Oe, or Lieutenant, de- 
tached from the naval subdivision of ‘ Hai- 
an-so and under the general command of 
the Chén-ta‘t of Hainan. The Pa-tsung 
resides at the Port of Lo-min. 

Ltinerary.— The official route leads right 
through the middle of the Peninsula from 
North to South; but official routes very 
often deviate from the lines of traffic used 
by the mercantile traveller, and those 
especially who do not care to touch at the 
district capitals. Hence native itinaries 
may disagree in the routes contained in 
them, if they are compiled for different 
purposes. The Official Stations form an 
almost straight line between the different 
district capitals. Coming from Shih-ch‘éng- 
hsien, the district adjoining that of Sui-ch‘i 
an the North, there are four Stations be- 
tween the boundary and Sui-ch‘i city, 
representing a road of 50 Li; between Sui- 
cht and Lei-chou fu City are 18 Stations 
representing a total distance of 160 Li; 
the route from Lei-chou fu to Hsti-wén hsien 
(72 Li) is marked by 18 Stations. The road 
from Asii-wén hsien to Pei-kuan Station 
at the Anchorage of ‘J/ai-an so leads across 
‘a small hill, the Kuan-shou ling; at Hai-an 
Anchorage passage boats ply across the 
Straits to ‘Hai-k‘ou, the port of Ch‘imng- 
chou fu in Hainan. 

The Kuang-t'ung tu shuo gives no in- 
formation except in notes of the nature of 
those given above ; for notices of products, 
climate, population, etc., we have to collect 
occasional remarks from different other 
native works, such as the Yiieh-chung chien- 
wen, Kuang-tung hein yii 427 pe et sh an 
a work similar to, and having many articles 
in common with, the former), and the res- 


pective chapters of the Kuang-tung t‘ung- 
chih. As the material is very scanty, it is: 
but natural that the sketches I now 
attempt to make of the climate, products, 
and people should be imperfect and frag- 
mentary ; the special records of the districts. 
of Lei-chow are probably rich in such 
notes, but though knowing of their exist- 
ence, I could not obtain any of them in 
Canton. 

Climate.—The characteristic feature and 
that which is supposed to have given rise 
to the name of the country, Lei-chou, i. e. 
‘Region of Thunder,” is an unusual 
frequency of thunderstorms. ‘‘In Let-chouw 
there is, in spring and in summer, no day 
on which there is no thunder.”’ This quo- 
tation, probabl first derived from the Kuo- 
shih-pu (eg a oft 3 ), a work of the Tang 
Dynasty, may be found in every note on 
the climate of Lei-chon in later works. As 
in autumn the sky becomes serene again, 
the popular belief has arisen that the 
thunderbolts then hide in the earth, 
‘‘ shaped like pigs;” and that one can take 
and eat them. These “ pigs” (Chih =) 
are apparently some tuberous plant which 
superstition here connects with thunder- 
bolts. It is strange that quite a similar 
belief was peculiar to certain Western na- 
tions. According to Pliny, ‘ truffles grow 
in autumn after rain and thunder, and par- 
ticularly from thunder,”* and Juvenal 
speaks about the “ truffle-crop, when it 
is spring and the welcome thunders en- 
rich the meals.”+ The same belief may be 
supposed to have been the reason why in 
Greek a species of tuber was called Keraz- 
mion from Keraunds, thunderbolt. The 
author of an article on “ thunderstorms” 
in the Yiieh-chung-chien-wén seems to have 


* Plin., Hist. Nat. XIX., 18: De tuberibus 
haec -traduntur peculiariter: quum fuerint im- 
bres auctumnales, ac tonitrua crebra, tune nasci, 
et maxime e tonitribus. 

+ Juven. Sat. V. 116 seq.: 

; roduntur tubera, si ver 

Tune erit et ‘wai optata tonitrua coenas 

Majores 
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emancipated himself from the above er- 
roneous notion, but his own explanation of 
the phenomenon does not seem to be much 
better. ‘‘ The climate of Lei-chou,” he re- 
marks,’ is hot ; on the borders of the coun- 
try bad exhalations and burning vapours 
‘rise from the ground which scattered about 
in the air rush against each other with the 
rolling noise of drums, which is called 
‘‘thundering ;” sudden crashes like the 
clattering of rolling stones follow each 
other in quick succession. This has given 
rise to the worship of a ‘‘ God of thunder ”’ 
in Lei-chuu, and, to avert calamities, a tem- 
ple has been erected and dedicated to him 
on the Yiny-pang hill. There the God sits 
upright, with a crown on his head, dressed 
in precious silk; on his right and left, ar- 
ranged in order, the heavenly generals, one 
of them a long bearded man holding some- 
thing round of a white plasterlike appear- 
ance in his hands. Such is the origin of 
the God who is said to have come out of 
an egg. In the back ground of the hall 
twelve more images of the God of thunder 
may be seen, corresponding to the twelve 
constellations of the zodiac. The images 
of Lei-kung (Duke ‘‘ Thunder”), Tien-ma 
(Mother ‘“ Lightning”),  Feny-po (Uncle 
‘““Wind”’), and Yu-shih (Master ‘* Rain ’’) 
and the father of the God of thunder, call- 
ed Chén-hung, 4+Tr, are likewise in the 
od Chén-hung, BR 33 

It may be inferred from all this that 
thunderstorms with all their attributes 
play as prominent part in the climate of 
the Peninsula. There are, accordingly, 
heavy rainfalls in summer; there is no 
mention of snowfalls made in any of 
the records I have examined, although 
such phenomena, are duly noticed in 
other parts of the Province, and are in 
the higher tracts not so uncommon as 


* A temple record in 2 volumes, the Lei-tsu- 
chih, FEF WIL EZ, is dedicated to the legends 


connected with the life and worship of Lei-tsw, 
i.e. Lei-shén, or God of Thunder. 


one would expect them to be in these 
latitudes.* 

Another characteristic feature in the 
climate of Let-ch.w is the heavy typhoons 
raging there during the summer months. 
The three departments Let chou, Ch‘tung- 
chou (Hainan) and Lien chou (occupying the 
coast North of the Gulf of Tung-king) are 
said to be the most exposed to them of the 
whole China coast. Farther North the 
wind becomes less fearful. 

The description given of the climate of 
Lei-chou in (probably the earlier part of) 
the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960 to 1278) re- 
presents the Peninsula as a country almost 
inaccessible to man on account of its un- 
healthiness. ‘‘ The coast was then occu- 
pied by barbarian tribes, living, a most 
nuserable life in imperfect sheds built on 
the waterside. The exhalations of the sea 
would produce a gloomy mist, to escape 
which they had to tread on snakes, en- 
tangled roots and poisonous insects, unless 
they chose to come back, when they. be- 
came sacrifices to the lingering poison of 
malaria. ’’+ 

This state of things has now given way to 
the effects of civilization, and Lei-chow is 
not worse known for greater unhealthiness 
than any other part of the South China 
coast. 

Producis.—The productiveness of Let- 
chou appears mainly to consist in the 
natural fertility of the soil, and though 
according to the testimony of the Kuang- 
tung T*wng chih, the inhabitants do not 
make the most of it, the country must 


* I am assured by a foreign traveller that the 
pass of Chi-ling (Ki-liang) near Lao-lung on the 
East River (About 60 miles North-East of Can- 
ton, in 24° N. lat.) is usually covered with snow 
in winter. The Southern line of snowfalls in 
plains little higher than the level of the sea in 
the Northern hemisphere, may be supposed to 
pass near Wan-chou, Hainan in N. lat. 18 ° 49’, 
where a great snowfall is stated to have occured 
in the winter of A.D. 1506. See Yiieh-chung- 


chien-wén p. 18: BALE ee. tH 
KS: 


+ Kuang-tung-t‘ung-chih, Ch‘iian 93, p. 19. 
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owing to its fuvourable circumstances, be 
capable of being raised to a better condi- 
tion than many other departments of 
China. It contains many level fields, and 
tracts of fut loamy soil, and has, moreover, 
the advantage of lying on the coust of a 
channel, which is generally used as a 
thoroughfare from Annam, and the other 
countries adjacent to the gulf of ‘Tung- 
king, to the various ports of China, especi- 
ally those of Fukien and Chekiang.* 
Hence the people formerly (during, pro- 
bably towards the end of the Sung dynasty) 
had the reputation of being wealthy ; 
‘their markets were full of shops and 
houses, and Lei-chou was indeed the fore- 
most district on the right hand of Canton.” 

This flourishing state of the Peninsula 
as described during the Sung dynasty, has, 
it appears, siuce been rapidly declining. 
The Lei-chon fu-chiht+ writes of it ag under 
the present dynasty. ‘The fields are vast, 
and grain is cheap, but the inhabitants are 
bad agriculturists ; whenever they have no 
particular business, they will come together 
and talk. Hence all the landed property 
of Lei-chou is not worth ten thousand 
tuels (?) gold ( 3 >), and, to give a plain 
estimate of its resources, we have to admit 
thut they do not amount to more than just 
enough to save the people from famine and 
cold,” 

I now mention some of the products 
together with what is said about them in 
the native books consulted by me. 

Of Grain one kind becomes ripe within 
thirty days, another kind within ninety 
days; one kind is sown in the second 
month (March) and cut in the tenth month 
(October-November); when sown in the 
eleventh month (December), it may be cut 
in the fourth month (April-May) of the 
coming year. The people of Lei-chow are 
ploughing all the year round, and there is 
no season in the year, in which there is no 
grain being cut. 


* Kuang-tuny t‘ung chih, Chiian 93 p. 19. 
‘+ Quoted in the Auang-tung ttung chik, Le. 


There is a fourfold crop of Beans. 
Beans ripen soon on account of the mild- 
ness of the climate. On one of the 
islands belonging to Lei-chou, Ssi-ling-tao, 
A Eee 4, a kind of bean is pro- 
duced which has the size and colour of, 
and may in use be substituted for, rice; it 
is called Rice bean (Mi-tou KB). 

One of the foremost products is, it 
appears, Galangal. This plant, called in 
Chinese Kao-liang-chiing, fay BoE, has 
its name from Kuo-liang =F = the old 
name of Kuo-chuu-ju, changing the charac- 
ter =] lieng, cold, into liang, good, 
and thus expressing the superiority of the 
chiang. The root of this plant is a ginger- 
like drug ; its seeds appear as Red Car- 
damoms (‘ Hung-tou-kou-tzu KT Be F). 
If taken in an unripe state, the seeds are 
said to possess abortive powers; salted 
meat and fish is soaked in sweet samshoo 
spiced with Red Cardamom Seeds. A- 
gainst the end of the winter season (in 
January or February) these seeds look like 
amber, have an aromatic bitter taste and 
may be used with minced meat The root 
is not eaten, but in common use as a 
medicine, and while the seeds are not much 
cared for, the heavy root is eagerly collec- 
ted. Hence the name of the plant, ‘“‘ Red 
Cardumom” is not applied to the root, 
which, by itself, is called ‘ Galangal.”* 
This plant is grown in the South of Hsi- 
wén-hsien, where as shown above, two hills, 
the Lung-ch'uany-ling and Kuun-t'ou-shan, 
are especially mentioned as producing it. 
Dr. H. F. Hance found specimens of the 
plant near Hai-an-so, examined them and 
found them to be a species of Alpinia 
hitherto undescribed, which he call Alpinia 
officinarum.+ The root is dried and brought 
in junks to Hongkong and Canton, where 
it is sold to forcign merchants at about $3 


* From the Kuang-tung hsin-yii, Chiian 27, 
p. 25. 

+ See Dr. H. F. Hance, ‘‘ On the Source of 
the Radix Galangae minoris of Pharmacologists”” 
in the Linncan Society's Jourual, Botany, Vol. - 
XIIL. 
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or 4 per picul, and whence it is shipped for 
Hamburg and the United States. Great 
quantities are, it appears, sent to Russia 
via Hankow, but Iam unable to say what 
route the article takes to reach Hankow 
from the South of Kuang-tang. Galangal 
is put to various uses amongst foreigners ; 
it is principally employed in medicine, both 
for man and cattle, in cookery and in 
brewery. In Russia one of its principal 
uses is stated to be the flavouring of a 
liquor called “ nastoiku”; it is said to be 
much sold as a popular medicine and spice 
in Livonia, Esthonia, and in Central Russia, 
and to be taken with tea by the Tartars.* 
This little article, though being some- 
what concerned in the trade of the world 
on account of its being. exported to the 
remotest countries, is yet of little advantage 
to Lei-chou, the annual value of the quanti- 
ties exported amounting to a few thousand 
dollars only. Another article of vegetable 
origin, less known to foreigners, but in 
great demand over the whole of China, is a 
kind of course native cloth, manufactured, 
and also partly grown, in Lei-chou. Itis 
‘‘a texture similar to course linen or grass- 
cloth, obtained from the fibres of a climbing 
plant, the Dolichos Trilobus,”+ called Ko-pu 
+ Thi and igs commonly worn by the 
poorer classes in Canton. Av-pu is manu- 
factured in many parts of Kuang-twng, in 
Ch‘ao-chou fu for instance, but the manu- 
facture of Lei-chou enjoys such a celebrity 


that the neighbouring departments, espe- . 


cially Kao-chou fu send their raw-material 
to the Peninsula to have it made into cloth 
by Lei-chou weavers who are known to be 
the most skilful in China. It is especially 
the town of Chin-nang-so where the finest, 
smoothest and most durable kind is woven. 
The weaving of Ko-pu seems to be the 
popular industry in Let-chou, for the whole 


* D. Hanbury, “ Historical Notes on the Radix 
Galangae of Pharmacy,’’ in the Linn. Soc. J., 
Bot., Vol. XIII. 

+ F. Porter Smith, Contributions towards the 
' Materia Medica and Natural History of China, 
p. 88. 


- into yellow silk.” 


family is engaged in it. ‘‘The women of 
Let are skilled in weaving hempen cloth; 
there every family buys Ko, and the subtle 
work of the daughters of the barbarian 
South is better than many a silken stuff;— 
the husband weaves coarse, the wife weaves 
fine, thus, plucking a plant, they make it 
Of fine Let-chou Ko-pu 
achih costs 100 cash.* Another kind of 
cloth, called Mien-pu 48 Fy (cotton cloth) 
is likewise a speciality of Lei-chou. 

Speaking of the industries practised by 
the people, it must be mentioned that all 
odds and ends of small iron ware, as 
pudding forms, implements: for kitchen 
use, etc., made by Lei chow workmen enjoy 
a certain reputation in Kuang-tung. 

Lei-chou further produces a kind of 
bamboo called Pan-chu, PEAT , the “‘spot- 
ted Bamboo,” being amongst the articles of 
tribute sent to Peking by the department. 

A plant called ‘ Hu-man-tsao, HA pS =F 
said to contain a strong poisun grows wild 
in Lei-chou. 

The uncultivated parts of the Peninsula 
are said to abound with deer and a variety 
of wild cat(?) called Heiang-li, pe Zip, 
living on vegetable diet and secreting from 
the navel a fragrant substance which may 
be used as a substitute for musk. Itis 
also called Kwo-li or Fruit Cut, because 
it is fond of fine fruit; hence the flavour 
and tenderness of its flesh. From its hair, 
writing pencils of superior fineness are 
made. Besides the Hsiang-li there is another 
species called Yii-mien li, Fk 7. or 
‘‘jade stone faced Li,” with a white 
muzzle, red claws and a cow's tail. Like 
the former it lives upon fruit and rice 
which it scours in water when found 
unclean.t 

A particular kind of dog with long hair 
and a very long muzzle is described as 
belonging to Lei-chow.j{ 

A kind of cow, culled Chin-niu or Gold 


* Kuang-tung-hsin yi, Chiian 15, p. 23. 
t Yuech-chung chien wén, Chiian 28, p. 119. 
; ib. p. 123. 
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Cow, so called from its colour, is peculiar 
to Lei-chou. In rainy and stormy nights 
the Gold Cow ‘‘would just- come out and, 
running about outside the stable, leave the 
prints of its hoofs behind in the mud.” 

A strange animal, if at all existing, must 
be the *‘ Swift footed Cow” of Lei-chou. Fa- 


ther Martini mentions her as “animal quod 


veloem vaccam Sinae vocant ; hoc in vertice 
capitis a fronte oblongo ac terett armatur 
cornu; tantae velocitatis esse scribitur, ut 
trecenta studia facile uno die .uperet.” The 
cow that could run through a distance cor- 
responding to the whole length of the Pen- 
insula is first described in the Erh-ya, Au 


AE one of the oldest remains of Chinese . 


ancient literature, supposed to have been 
handed down in part from the 12th century 
B.C. ; the notice of the Hrh-ya is quoted in 
the Kuang-tung tung-chih* as follows: 


“The Pao-niu, RE, or Fung aS, has 


on its neck a hump ( 


the hump of acamel. It runs so quick as 
to perform 300 In in a day.” The Erh- 
ya does not mention the horn; but a 
note in the Yuiieh chung chien wén (Chiian 
28, p. 125) says, that ‘‘on its forehead 
the Pao-niw has a bone like an inverted 
Tou xf, a measure of grain.” Future travel- 
lers might do well to direct their atten- 
tion to this animal, and either confirm or 
contradict the above statements. To my 
knowledge such an animal is not known 
at present to natural historians. 

The West coast of the Hst wén district 
is, according to the Kuang-tung hsin yi:+ 
rich in conchylaceous curiosities and 
appears to produce ample material for an 
aquarium. 

The neighbourhood of ‘ Hai-k’ang-h ien 
produces fish, salt, grain and rice in 
abundance. 

The following products are enumerated 
in the Chinese Red Book or States Calendar 


* Chiian 99, p. 18. 
+ Chiian 15, p. 19. 


(Ta-ching shén chén, k fri pA fut) as 


peculiar to Lei-chou* :— 

Silk; Ko-pu; Lung-ngan; Lichee; Pea- 
cocks; Sharks; Betelnuts. 

As regards the Kuang-tung People, the 
t‘ung chih says:—‘“‘the country people of Lei- 
chou are of somewhat vulgar habits, but in 
the neighbourhood of towns people are 
rather well dressed, of literary tastes and 
fond of reading.” ‘‘ The oldest inhabitants 
of Lei-chou had no knowledge of the rules 
of propriety and respect. Through many 
ages the son of the lord was lord, and 
uncles had to bow before children ; this 
was the order of precedence in their fami- 
lies.” ‘An excellent college was founded 
during the Sung dynasty (A. D. 960 to 
1278), which has gradually awakened the 
taste for literature amongst the popula- 
tion.—Here the rules of propriety are 
taught by showing the retiring behaviour 
of elders towards juniors, and the respect 


and veneration in which the officers of the 


government are held by the first men of 
the village.” 

The above quotations show how Chinese 
principles of life were gradually adopted 
by a formerly independent people; that 
grown up members of the family had to 
show reverence before a child who inhe- 
rited the lordship from his father was to 
the Chinese mind the true sign of barba- 
rism. 

Of the people of Sui-ch‘t Assen the follow- 
ing 1s recorded. 

‘*All important affairs, good ones and 
evil ones, make an occasion for killing 
pigs, sheep, or oxen. The women prepare 
cakes in all patterns of fruit from rice 
flour, and select the handsomest as presents 


* The Chinese Red Book gives a very short 
list of the products of every department of the 
Empire, but although there is no reason to 
suppose that these lists are incorrect, they are 
yet compiled with as little discretion as possible ; 
for neither are they classified in any reasonable 
way, nor are they even comparatively complete. 
They contain articles which are scarcely worth 
being taken notice of, and omit others of the 
foremost importance. 
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for their friends and relations. 
called Sung-ting EET, a present for the 
table.” The hills and rivers of Sui-ch‘t- 
Asten surround a country full of extensive 
fields and fertile land; but the inhabitants 
do not take much trouble in cultivating it, 
and hence there is much abandoned land and 
wild vegetation to be found. They area 
great deal given to wild sports, and are of 
sanguine temperament.” 

‘‘ Every year when the time for the feast 
of lanterns (Yiéan-hsiao, 5U fs» in Feb- 
ruary or March) has come, men and women 
would come together from far and near to 
pull the rattan, as they call it, i. e. to 
meet and have a look at each other, and at 
that time the cities and markets are crowd- 
ed with people.” 

Language. — Speaking of the Féng-su 
(Local Customs, etc..) of Lei-chou during the 
Sung Dynasty, the Kuang tung t‘ung-chih 
quotes: Amongst the population of Les- 
ch 1, which indeed is a very mixed one, there 
are three idioms in use, viz. the Kuan-yii, 
Saap .: “a : ” 

B rr, i.e. Official Language,” the 
ak, i. e. ‘ Stranger’s Lan- 
guage,’ and the lt yii, AQ 3h., i.e. “Lan- 
guage of the Li (Aborigines).” 

The Kuan-yti is explained to be the lan- 
guage used in the intercourse with officials, 
2nd is probably, imperfect though it might 
have been in the mouths of Southern bar- 
barians, some Northern idiom or rather a 


This is 


ee 


corruption and mixture of different Nor- 
thern idioms, now comprised underthe name 
‘‘Mandarin Dialect.” Such a dialect, of 
which it is difficult to say what it properly 
is, is spoken in Canton by a great many 
natives who as servants or in other quality 
have to do with officials. It is mixed with 
a great many Cantonese words and contains 
more or less Pekinese or Southern Man- 
darin, just as the gentlemen spoke from 
whose conversation the new dialect was 
picked up. 

“The K‘o-yii is the language used in 
daily intercourse,” says the scholium ac- 
companying the above note in the Kuang- 
tung t‘ung-chih; and this is probably a 
variety of the Canton Dialect. Why it is 
called ‘‘ Stranger’s Language’”’ it is difficult 
to say. It may be that the Chinese in- 
habitants considered themselves as stran- 
gers as opposed to the remainder of the 
aborigines, [1, who being the first settlers 
and afterwards driven farther South to 
Hainan, where they now exist, spoke their 
own language, the Li-yit, unintelligible to 
all the others. 

This note on the language is repeated in 
the 7a-ching-yt t'ung-chih and thus applies 
to the time of the present Dynasty. It is, 
however, not likely that the Li yi is still 
spoken on the Peninsula. 

F. Hirra. 

Canton, November 1873. 
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A year or two ago I was talking with an 
old Chinese teacher at Amoy, and happened 
to mention that I had been in Chinkiang. 
He at once asked me whether I had ever 
seen the spring which exists there in the 
middle of the river. I replied that I had 


* AAD oe 


never heard of it, and asked him what he 
knew about it. He answered that he had 
never seen it, but he had been told that at 
a certain point in the river, a fresh spring 
continually bubbled up, and that the water 
of it was quite different to the Yangtsze 
water all round it. Inaturally put this 
down asa myth, but on my return to this 
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port I made enquiries, and the spring itself 
was pointed out to me. It is no longer in 
the river, but lies among the marshes to 
the South of Golden Island in the middle 
of a thick reed bed. A large tablet is 
erected by the side of it with the characters 
Chung Ling Ch'iian cut in the stone and 
coloured red. The spring itself consists 
of a succession of small ponds each bub- 
bling away at a furious rate, and the water 
from it is carried away by a small creek to 
the Yangtsze, the south bank of which is 
some 500 yards distant. There is none of 
the beauty of the Fons Bandusie splen- 
didior vitro about these ponds, for the 
water in them has the colour and almost 
the consistency of pea soup, and the 
surroundings are mud banks and reed beds. 

Though this spring issues on what is 
now dry land, yet even within the last 18 
or 20 years the Yangtsze flowed round 
Golden Island, as it flows round the Little 
Orphan Rock near Kewkiang, where there 
is a deep channel on one side, but on the 
other the river grows shallower year by 
year, having large patches of dry sand in 
the winter. A gentleman who was present 
at the signing of the Treaty of Nanking 
informs me that he well remembers sailing 
round this island on his way up the river, 
and states that the appearence of the rock 
entirely covered with temples was very 
striking. A native of this place tells me 
that the 6th year of Hsien Ting, 1856, was 
the first year in which it was possible to 
walk from Chinkiang to Golden Island 
dryshod. , 

The annals of Chinkiang make the 
following remarks in reference to this 
spring :— 

The inhabitants of Chinkiang used to 
procure water from the Chung Sing spring 
in the following manner. A jar, the mouth 
of which was covered with oiled paper, was 
fastened to the end of a long pole and 
thrust into the river at the spot where the 
spring was known to exist. Then the 
oiled paper was broken with another pole, 


and the jar drawn ap filled with the spring 
water, which has the moxt wonderful tea 
making qualities. In the ‘tea classic of 
Lu Yi,”* the following canon is laid down 
in regard to water for making tea. Water 
from & mountain spring is the best, river 
water the next best, and well water the 
worst. Liu Pai Chu}+ for his part states 
that there are seven different kinds of 
water fit for making tea with. Of these 
the water from the spring in the middle of 
the Yangtsze is the best, and the water 
from another place in this district, namely 
a well in a temple at Tan Yang, ranks 
fourth. Lu Yii, unless his biographer is 
in error, ehanges his mind later on, for in 
his dialogue with Li Hsiu Ching} he is 
represented as declaring that there are 20 
different kinds of water, and that of these 
the Chung Ling spring water ranks fourth, 
and the Tan Yang temple well water 
eleventh. 

In the ‘Advice to teamakers,”§ the 
following story is told: During the reign 
of T‘ai Tsung of the Mings (A.D. 1450). 
Li Hsiu Ching passed down the Grand 
Canal on his way to Hu chou. Lu Yi was 
living at this time near the North Bank of 
the Yangtsze close to Kua chou, and Li 
Hsiu ching, who had often heard of his 
reputation as a teamaker, went to pay him 
& Visit in order to have a cup of tea with 
him. Li said to his host ‘This is a 
‘chance, which I shall probably never have 
again. Will you kindly make me a cup of 
tea with water taken from the Chung Ling 
spring, and I will send one of my own 
servants to fetch it.” Lu agreed and the 
man was sent off and duly reappeared with 
a kettle of water. Lu took a little of the 
water up in a spoon and remarked. ‘ This 
is not Chung Ling water, it is mere 
Yangtsze water.” He then poured -the 
contents of the kettle into a basin, and 
when about half of the water had been 
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poured away he cried ‘‘now we get the real 
fluid.” At this exclamation Li's servant 
went down on his knees and confessed. 
‘‘It is no use trying to deceive you,” said 
he. ‘I got the water from the spring as I 
was ordered, but in crossing the Yangtsze 
about half of it was spilt by the rocking of 
the boat, and so I filled it up with river 
water.” 

The ‘Taiping Huang Che’* contains a 
somewhat similar anecdote. In the time 
of the Emperor Tsau Huang an official 
named Li Teh Yut lived at court at 
Nanking. One day an intimate friend of 
his had occasion to go to Chinkiang and 
Li asked him to bring a jar of water from 
the Chung Léng spring back with him. 
The friend promised to do so, but unfor- 
tunately got very drunk at Chinkiang and 
utterly forgot his commission. However 
he came to his senses before reaching 
Nanking, and filled his bottle from the 
river, hoping that his trick would escape 
detection. Li received the water and 
made tea with it, but after drinking the 
decoction be remarked with a sigh ‘‘ How 
the taste of the water has changed. I 
can't detect any difference between this 
and the water drawn from the Yangtze 
just off the town.” 

Notwithstanding the repute of this water, 
the natives of Chinkiang do not seem to 
use it. I have never seen any water-sellers 
carrying it away for sale, as coolies do the 
water from the ‘‘ White Deer Spring” at 
Amoy, or the “Black Dragon Well” at 
Peking. Fishermen cast their nets in the 
pond, and foreign sportsmen sometimes 
conceal themselves behind the tablet to 
watch for wild duck at flight time. 
Otherwise the place is deserted and many 
residents in this port are unaware of its 
existence. 

On a small cluster of water worn rocks 
some 200 yards to the North of the spring, 
is a place of cremation for the corpses of 
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the Priests on Golden Island, and by the 
side of this is a tablet with a grandiloquent 
inscription written by Shén Ping Chén the 
present Taotai of Shanghai. The inscrip- 
tion, when condensed, runs thus :— 

‘‘The first mention of this spring by 
name is in the ‘‘miscellaneous account of 
Jun-chon’* (Chinkiang) written by Tsén 
Wen of the Sung dynasty. In this book 
there is a discussion whether there really 
is a spring at this spot, or whether there is 
only an eddy in the current. The conclu- 
sion come to was that there really is a 
spring becanse the water there is so fresh 
ané sweet. Inthe year 1853, the Taiping 
rebels came to Chinkiang and burnt the 
carved beams and red pillars of Golden 
Island. From this date until the year 


1/869, when I came to this place as Taotai, 


nothing more was heard of the spring, but 


in the autumn of that year, when I had 


been here but 2 month, the people came to 
me with the news that the spring had burst 
out. I wentin person to see it. I found 
it to be a cup-shaped pond with the water 
bubbling out of a small mound in the 
middle, and emitting a sound like the 
sound of rice simmering in a pan. I found 
the water when boiled to be the sweetest 
I had ever tasted. I had the pond banked 
in and a tablet erected by its side that the 
spring might never be lost in the floods.” 

‘‘Now the “Niang”+ spring has been 
celebrated in verse by Ngon Yang Hsiut 
and other scholars as the finest spring in 
the district of Chu Chon, but this spring 
of ours is the finest in the world. Let us 
therefore ever protect its waters, and sing 
its praises thus. 


Behold this fountain, flowing wave by wave, 
O’ershadowed by the gorgeous temple roofs. 

Its waters sweet as falling dew, the drink 

Of those who feast within the halls of heaven. 
May all who quaff from this health giving stream 
Live to a green and vigorous old age.” 


CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. 
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A CHINESE WEBSTER. 


A STUDY IN CHINESE LEXICOGRAPHY. 


oe = ae Li-shu-ku, or The six Classes of Characters and their Substantiation ; by 
may At] ‘Pae-tung ; 18th century. 


(Concluded ) 


Book V.— Animals. 

This book is divided into four chapters. 

Chapter I. Domestic animals: cow, 
horse, sheep, pig, dog. 

Chapter II. Wild animals: dragon, 
tiger, elephant, stag, bear, wolf, rabbit, rat. 

Supplement to chapters I. and II; 
Horn, skin, leather, hair and feathers. 

Chapter III: Birds, fowl; supplement- 
ed by: Wings, claws: to fly, to come and 
to roost. 

ChapterIV: Insects and reptiles, fishes; 
shells, and sting. 

Before going into details, we would call 
attention to the arrangement of this book. 
It furnishes a complete, though condensed, 
insight into Chinese zoology. It will be 
observed that most of the leading char- 
acters of the classes and families of animals 
are hieroglyphs; and that they have been 
designed in a simple but true representa- 
tion of the living creature for which they 
stand. But for the difficulty of cutting 
these types we would have given more ex- 
amples of the original form of primitive 
and compound characters; as it is, we can 
only encourage the friends of these studies 
to look into the Lii-shu-ku themselves. 

The arrangement seems to be of a na- 
tural order, and it recalls to mind the 


modern system of Cuvier’s which obtains 
in the West. There are many similarities 
between the two, as far as the general divi- 
sions, at least, are concerned. It would, 
no doubt, be interesting to compare the 
representative of the classes and families 
in both systems, if we may be allowed to 
call Tae-tung’s a system, which he did not 
pretend to give, the principal object of his 
work being the investigation of the written 
character. Be that as it may be, the ar- 
rangement does him great credit, remem- 
bering that we have a relic of six centuries 
in hand, of a time when our forefathers 
had made but rudimental beginnings in 
natural sciences. 

Many words in this book relate to 
animals in the former or present existence 
in which even the best educated Chinese 
up to this day implicitly believe. They 
are written with characters and stand in 
books,—therefore the account of them 
must be true. Although we can only ad- 
mit them as belonging to tales or my- 
thological records, it would not do to be 
too harsh upon the Chinese, since in the 
romantic ages of all nations fabulous 
beasts and birds were believed in. We 
need not point to the inventive imagination 
of the old Grecks,— even in the tales of our 
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ewn grandfathers, ogres, gnomes, dragons 
and unicorns play a conspicuous part. 
CuapTer I. 

Cow 26 Nyu, the 98rd radical, is a 
hieroglyph of the horns and tail of a cow. 
An ideographic of this is by a shepherd. 
Among the phonetics we find: ox, bullock, 
heifer: a plough, to drag, &c.—385 charac- 
ters. 

Horse i Ma, the 187th radical and a 
hieroglyph of a horse’s head, feet, mane 
and tail. A team of three, or four, or six 
are ideographic characters. The phonetics 
comprise: steed, stallion, colt, groom ; the 
different colours of a horse; to mount, ride, 
gallop; to be frightened, to fear.—-92 char- 
acters. 

Sheep =f Yang, a hieroglyph ; the 
183rd radical. Among the 26 characters 
are ; ram, lamb, gazelle ; a flock ; to bleat 
The characters we righteous, and Ea 
beautiful, appear to point to the earliest 
time of the Chinese when they traversed 
the Asiatic plains with their herds. The 
idea of rightcousuess is that every body 
attends to his own sheep and does not steal 
any of his neighbour’s, whilst the idea of 
beauty is directed towards the rearing of 
large, well-bred sheep. The early nomadic 
existence of the Chinese is in an interest- 
ing parallel with that of the Jews. And 
as the latter became settlers and builders 
of towns in Canaan after their return from 
the valley of the Nile, where they had 
seen, and, though involuntarily, had assist- 
ed the Egyptians to build towns and to 
regulate the waters of the Nile,—so the 
early Chinese became settlers in the region 
of the Hoang-ho, the watercourse of which 
they regulated ; and here they built towns 
and established royal institutions as they 
must have known by tradition their fore- 
fathers did in the valley of the Euphrates. 

Pig IK Chi, A hieroglyph and the 152nd 
radical. Sucking pig, hog, boar.—24 
characters. 

Dog a K‘iuen; a hieroglyph and the 
94th radical of canine and feline animals, 


such as dog, wolf, fox, otter, lion, monkey. 
The idea of fierce, mad and crafty is con- 
nected with this radical, and especially that 
of savage. The different tribes of the 
fierce, wild savages who dwelt to the North 
of ancient China and who roamed over the 
vast plains of Northern Asia were called 
Nig RR Hien-yun, and ;\ Hiun, which. 
hames coincide with Huns; whilst the Tar- 
tars are recorded as AK Tieh. There 
were other tribes of aborigines to the South 
and West of ancient classical China, as yet 
unconquered and unreformed by Chinese 
civilization, such as the EF, the Man, and 
the Yung; all of whom were as much con- 
sidered as 2xtSa, and BagGapge, as were the 
neighbours of the Greeks. And even up 
to this moment Europeans and Americans 
are held as Western barbarians by the pre- 
sent Chinese, though there seems to be as 
little prospect of our ever vouching fealty 
to the emperor of the middle kingdom as of 
the emperor William feeling inclined to be 
counted a sheep of the spiritual flock of the 
Pope of Rome.—79 characters. 
CuaPrTer II. 

Dragon HE Lung, the 212th radical. Of 
this fabulous animal the Chinese pretend 
to know much; it is thought to possess 
supernatural power, and it is the emblem 
of imperial power, of good luck, and of 
many graces.—8 characters 

Tiger J& Hu, the 141st radical,—14 
characters. 

Elephant RR Seang ;—2 characters. 

Stag Luh, 8 hieroglyph ; the 198th 
radical. Under the 19 characters are found 
Bet Ki, and Be Lin, the fabulous male 
and female unicorn of the Chinese; de er 
antelope, elk and musk. 

Bear HE Ning ;—4 characters. 

Wolf Ch‘ai, the radical (158rd) of 
characters of feline beasts: leopard, fox, 
cat.—13 characters. 

Rabbit Vi T*oo: hare. —9 characters. 

Rat jy, Shoo. A hicroglyph. The 208th 
radical, relating to mouse, weasel, mole 
and squirrel ;—18 characters. 
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After mentioning sume fabulous beasts 
which we necd not dwell upon in this place, 
our author proceeds to the 

SUPPLEMENT TO CHaPTeErs I awn II. 

Horn i Aeoh. Among the 26 char- 
acters under this, the 148th radical, are 
found several words denoting cups and 
goblets, showing that in conformity with 
other means of their nomadic life the Chin- 
ese have used horns for their household 
vessels. 

Skin A Kih, the hides of animals freed 
from the hair, but not tanned. ‘The 43 
characters under this 177th radical teach 
us that roughly prepared skins were manu. 
factured into all kinds of horsegear, into 
shoes and sandals, scabbards, quivers and 
bow cases, girdles, thongs, whips; &c. 

Leather ¥a Wei, is the prepared skin, 
softened and dried.—The Chinese never 
have acquired the art of proper tanning, 
not even up to this time. They do not 
seem to have the muterial for it. Con- 
sequently the many nice articles of leather 
which are in daily use with us are not 
found in China. The discontinuance of 
nomadic life, on the one hand, and the in- 
troduction of Buddhism, on the other, 
which prohibits animal food, goes far to 
explain how cotton and bamboo have be- 
come the staple articles of manufacture. 
The shoes are now made of cloth, with 
soles of bamboo paper, and a thin piece of 
leather stitched underneath. The leather 
shield has given way to that of rattan; the 
archer’s thumb-ring is now made of stone. 
The character Wah tis stockings, for- 
merly of leather, but now sewn of cotton 
cloth, has been subjected to the change of 
the times. Our author etill writes it under 
the 178th radical, leather, whilst K‘anghi’s 
dictiunary gives it under the 145th radical, 
cloth. Here, then, we have again a strik- 
ing example cf the development of charac- 
ters, in consequence of their change of 
meaning —17 characters. — 

Hair and feathers E Muo,a hieroglyph 
of the fine hair or down on the skin. It is 


now the 82nd radical and relates, in 21 
characters, to things counected with hair 
or feathers. 

Our author having thus far disposed of 
the mammalia, the generic term for which 
is Shuo, the 94th radical, he proceeds 
to the Aves K'‘in, the 114th radical. — 
7 characters. 


Cuapter III. 

Birds A; Niao, a hieroglyph; the 196th 
radical. Hieroglyphic of this is A= Woo, 
a crow; whilst Hes Ming, the crowing of a 
cock is an ideographic character. Among 
the phonetics are: pigeon, duck, goose, 
swan; nightingale, thrush, magpie, parrot, 


‘quail, partridge, pheasant, gull, crane, owl, 


hawk, falcon, eagle and phoenix.—88 cha- 
racters. 

Fowl 4 Chuy, the 172nd radical, is now 
used only in compound characters denoting 
birds with short tails—the fowl species. 
We would mention a few noteworthy 
ideographics : 4 Chieh, a hand holding a 
single bird; a classifier of birds. 
Shwang, a hand holding two birds, a pair, a 
brace. £E Tsivh, a small bird: a sparrow. 
A significative character is 46 Tsth, birds 
on a tree: to flock together’ to assemble.— 
40 characters. 

Here follows a hieroglyph of ‘‘the phe- 
nix who in rising has a flock of birds flying 
after him.”” The sound is p‘ung, but the 
character (i has got lost entirely. 
The sense retained is, two together, i.c. a 
friend, a companion. This word is now 
classéd under the 74th radical, moon; the 
writing of two moons sii a little resembles 
the original hieroglyph. Another hiero- 
glyph is ae Yen, a swallow. This charac- 
ter, metaphorically applied, denotes a 
feast, rest, joy. 

Wings 1, Yu; a hieroglyph and the 
124th radical, relating to quills, neck and 
tail feathers, fins. The noise of flapping 
wings, to soar high, to flutter, &c., occur 
under this radical.—36 characters. 

Claws In Chao. The claws of animals 
and the talons of birds are represented by 
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this hieroglyph, which is now the 87th 
radical.—3 characters. 

To fly Ae Fei, a hieroglyph of outstretch- 
ed wings. This is now the 183rd radical. 
It was formerly used also in the meta- 
phorical sense of not, not good, not so; but 
as that seems to have led to misunder- 
standings a distinct character was for- 
med which even has been adopted as the 
i75th radical.—7 characters. 

To come # Che, a hicroglyph UY, of a 
bird-flying downward. The 133rd radical. 
To arrive at.—4. To roost aq Tse; to 
nestle. : 

CuaptTer IV. 

Insects and Reptiles mm Chang, a hie- 
roglyph and the 142nud radical of words 
relating to, worm, caterpillar, cocoon, fly* 
butterfly; flea, louse, bug, ant, spider ; 
gnuat, musquito, moth, locust, mantis; 
beetle, wasp, bee, honey, wax; lizard, snake, 
centipede; conch, oyster, shrimp and 
crab; to crawl, to sting, d&c. Under 
the 205th radical HB, Min, we meet with 
toad, frog and turtle, whilst the 213th 
radical, the hieroglyph ELA K wei, relates to 
mailed animals, especially tortoise. The 
character for wind, ia feng, is classed under 
the above hieroglyph. This seems very 
strange at first. According to our notions 
we should have expected if in book II. 
But remembering the explanation of the 
hieroglyph of clouds there given*, we are 
told here, that a cloud of insects iss 
probably locusts, is raised up inthe deserts 
of central Asia and blown over intg the 
cultivated plains of China proper by the 
wind. This explanation of the Shwo Want 
is repeated by our author, but he does not 
think this to bethe only correct one. 
‘Wind,’ he says, ‘is the air of the eight 
points under heaven set in motion; you 
hear its sound, but you cannot write it.’ 
K‘ang-hi has made it the 182nd radical. — 
201 characters. 

Fishes Yu, fi. This hieroglyph is now 


* See Vol. 11. page 217, Rain. 
+ See Vol. II. page 181. 


the 195th radical, and the different kinds of 
fish are arranged under 87 phonetics, as: 
roach, eel, perch, carp, salmon, porpoise, 
sturgeon, whale, shark, crocodile; the 
bones and roe or spawn of fishes; to fish, 
&c. 

Shell Fj Pea. The original form of 
this hieroglyph shows plainly the 
opened shell of a pearl-oyster. Though 
silver money has been known since the 
Chow dynasty, B. C. 1,000, pearl-oyster 
shells, like the African cowries, were 
anciently used as a circulating medium in 
the minor exchanges of commodities till 
about B. C. 200, when copper cash were 
introduced by the emperors of the Han 
dynasty. Up to the present day copper 
money retains a hole in the middle; and 
prices are often tixed at so many kwan, 
or strings of one thousand cash each. The 
characters formed with this, the 154th 
radical, according to its original meaning 
stated above, denote, generally speaking, 
riches or trade. He who obtains, gets, 
fa teh, is explained as “ taking cash in his 
hand, &"; poor Be p‘ten is he, who has 
only a small portion AP of valuables R : 
a dollar is — Fy yihyuen. Besides these 
words we may mention wealth, property, 
merchandize, tribute, taxes; to traffic, buy, 
sell, barter; to lease, redeem, bribe, confer, 
reward ; rich, noble, honourable.—57 cha- 
racters 

A sting JT ting; a hieroglyph of the 
sting of a scorpion; to sting. A nail, a pin. 

Book VI.— Plants. 
The four chapters in this book are as 
follows: 
1.—Wood. 
2.—Growing prain, rice, wheat, pulse, 
melon, scallions. 
3.—Bamboo. 
4.—Grass and herbs. 

This book does not pretend to be a 
treatise on botany, and yet it furnishes a 
fair record of vegetable life, its growth, its 
varictics, its parts and its ultimate desig- 
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nation. The arrangement of the cha- 
racters under their ruling radical necessa- 
rily leads to those words which indicate the 
use made of plants; and notably is this the 
case with wood and bamboo, these two 
staple commodities, manufactured into 
innumerable articles of universal use. 
Consequently, besides giving .the botanical 
names of the plants, one may say that 
the first and third chapters relate to 
carpentry, joinery, and architecture, whilst 
the second and fourth chapters relate to 
agriculture and horticulture, and fall 
under the department of the florist and 
herbalist. 
Cuapter I. 

Wood FX muh, the 75th radical, is a 
hieroglyph of a tree with branches up- 
wards, the trunk in the middle, and roots 
downwards. Hieroglyphic of this are: 


SA fruit, pets) chestnut, and Uf thorn; Re 


to bind, and #4 a nest. 


Significatives are: AS the root, Ae the 
end, 7s full branches, [met. not yet;] a 
cut off branches, [met. materials; now under 
- radical 64], thin, a splinter, now 
radicaf 91st. 

Ideographics are: aK several trecs, a 
forest, and Se the mulberry tree. 

Among the 890 charactcrs, combined 
with the radical wood, the phonetics arc 
very numerous. The categorics given 
hereunder, and the specimens sclected in 
illustration of them, will show in what way 
wood has becn used by the Chinese, and 
what characters had to be inventcd in 
consequence. 

a.—The tree: Trunk, 
Icaves, shrub, thicket. 

b.—The different kinds of trees: Fir, 
pine, cypress, palm, areca, sandalwood, 
thorn, willow, maple, elm, oak, cork, 
banian, cotton, plum, peach, pear, cherry, 
persimmon, olive, orange, pumelo, pome- 
granate, Mango, cassia, pepper, cocoanut, 
date, almond. 

c.—Buildings : yard, stable, pen, gallery, 


bark, branch, 


scaffolding, prison, stocks, raft, bridge; 
village. 

d.—Building materials consist of: Beam, 
board, plank, pillar, railing, rafter, cross- 
beam, ridgepole, threshold, bar, pivot, 
hinge, lintel bolt. 

e.—Agricultural implements: hoe, spade, 
mallet, trough, manger. The word plough 

lui is derived from y, wood, and our 
author classes it accordingly, but later 
lexicographers have established it as the 
127th radical pertaining to tillage. Ori- 
ginally it meant a handle of a plough ; the 
compound characters of which are; plough 
harrow, flail, and to weed. 

f.— Domestic and mechanical utensils: 
Tub, cask, frame, clothes-horse, pillow 
[the Chinese pillow is still wooden or made 
of rattan], bed, comb, ‘bench, ladder, 
handle, coffin, cage, staff, tablets, firewood; 
last, loom, shuttle and trap. 

g-—Ship’s gear,: Rudder, oar, scull, 
mast and sail; to pull. 

h.—Musical instruments and war imple- 
ments, wood used for dying, varnishing 
and medical purposcs ; to split, to bend, to 
twine; rotten, dry, &c. 

CuapTer II. 

Growing grain Ke ho, a hicroglyph of 
the stalk and leaves of the growing plant. 
It is the 115th radical of words relating to 
cercals. The phonetic aS shu, millet, is 
now the 202nd radical. Among the 84 com- 
pounds we find different kinds of rice and 
millet, the staple articles of food in the 
Soutf and North of this land, respectively; 
seed, young grain, ear of corn, crop, straw, 
stubble, husk, wced and tares; grain mea- 
sures; land tax ; to plant and transplant, to 
reap, to paste, to rent, &c. 

Rice JK mi. The original hieroglyph 
represents three ripe corns of grain on the 
top of the growing rice plant. Thus, 
while the character K ho denotes the 
growing plant, this character, now the 119th 
radical, relates to hulled rice. Jn the 44 
compounds rice is represented to us in its 
various stages of cleaning ; then follow the 
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words: food, virtuals, a meal, rice flour and 
dumplings, illustrating the use made of 
rice. Chaff, bran. 

Wheat meh; grain with an awn. 
The 199th radical, relating to wheat, flour, 
leaven, husk.—-9 characters. 

Pulse Ax shuh. This character, as also 
some other kinds of pulse, is now classed 
under the 140th radical.—3 characters. 

Melon IK kua, a hieroglyph; the 97th 
radical for characters relating to melons, 
gourds, cucumbers, squash, &c.—9 charac- 
ters. . 

Scallions 4E kan; the 179th radical, the 
compounds of which are: lecks, chives and 
onions, 

Crapter III. 


Bamboo 4¥ chuh; a hieroglyph of two 
shoots; the 118th radical. China is very 
fortunate in having a large variety of this 
plant which can be made use of in many 
ways. Before the invention of paper, slips 
of bamboo were used as writing tablets. 
The old designations have been retained ; 
thus a joint of bamboo, a sentence written 
from joint to joint fii}; corresponds with a 
verse; a single slip strung together 
makeabook. Needles R, ancicntly made 
of bamboo, are now made of steel; the 
character for this word has been accommo- 
dated accordingly (FR). The Chinese in 
taking their meals sit at the table now, 
generally; formerly a mat was spread out 
and the guests squatted on the ground, but 
yen Re, a mat spread out still retains its 
meaning of a feast, a meal. Of? those 
things manufactured from bamboo we may 
notice: basket, hamper, box, staff, shaft of 
an arrow, pole, cage, fence, screen, lot and 
eharm. There are edible bamboo shoots ; 
of the different skins of bamboo, rope and 
cord are twisted. Pipes, flutes, flageolets 
and other instruments are conveniently 
. made out of the hollow bamboo tubes,— 

424. 

CHaprTer IV. 


Grass and herbs, Huh t‘szo, is a hiero- 
glyph of two young sprouts, and the 140th 


radical relating to herbs. Among the 
hieroglyphic characters we find miau iB 
a field with plants on it; hence the people 
who have sprouted from their own fields, 
s.¢. the Miau-tsz = aborigines in 
the South of China. Hwa elegance 
and abundance of flowers, flowery, is the 
well-known designation of China. In 
order to give a general idea of the 350 
characters under this radical, it will be 
sufficient to name the different groups in 
which they are arranged. There are first 
the various kinds of vegetables, greens and 
flowers, all of which are carefully culti- 
vated and named by the Chinese. Next 
come edible roots, fruit, spices and tea; these 
are followed by the classes of mosses and 
lichens, water plants, medical herbs, plants 
used in dying, and fibrous plants used for 
twisting, weaving and plaiting purposes. 
Book VII.—Industry. 
This book is divided into seven chapters: 
1.—Work and workman, house, shel- 
ter, cave, door, and window. 
2.—Enclosures: wall, town, garden, 
8.—Chest, cart, ship. 
4.—Tile, crockery, mortar, pot, dish, 
cup, &c. 
5.—Instruments and weapons. 
6.—Silk. 
7.—Clothes, kerchief, cap, net, flag. 
The contents of this book enable us to 
take a survey of the state and compass of 
industrial life in China, At those remote 
times when the nomade from the wild 
regions of central Asia turned settler in 
the plains of the Hoang Ho, his tent gave 
way to houses built of more lasting mate- 
rial. As to architecture, the habitations of 


‘ the peasant and burgher are still simple 


and rather inconvenient, whilst the rich 
provide themselves with extensive and 
comfortable mansions. The temples and 
ancestral halls are one-storied structures, 
the painting, carving, and gilding of which 
are more elaborate than artistic. The 
lofty pagodas are imitations of Indian 
patterns. As to the woodwork used in 
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buildings, one will have to compare the 
character ‘‘ wood” in book VI., in order to 
arrive at a complete understanding of 
Chinese architecture. 

The characters in the third chapter 
relate to joinery, carpentry, and ship build- 
ing. As they represent merely the work- 
manship, the craft, it will be necessary 
again to refer to the character wood which 
is the material of the articles but partially 
treated of in this chapter. 

The fourth chapter relates to pottery. 
As the English language has substituted 
the name of the land for the article in 
question, it will not be necessary to Bay 
anything of the art of Ghiua or “ china.” 

Besides cutting instruments and musical 
instruments, the fifth chapter contains an 
enumeration of military weapons. In 
order, however, to study military sciences 
one will have to compare those characters 
in the third chapter which relate to war 
chariots, and to those in the seventh 
chapter which relate to dress, flags and 
banners. 

The sixth chapter treats of silk, which 
article is a source of wealth to China. 
From this country it has spread all over 
the earth. The Eastern origin of the 
European appellations of this article has 
been pointed out by Klaproth, *. 

The seventh chapter is on dresses, and 
if it be true that one can judge of the 
civilized state of a nation by the dress of 
the people, the Chinese must be civilized 
indeed. Asarule they are well clad, but 
modes, rites and ceremonies of dressing in 
literary and governmental circles are 
carried to extremes. 

Crapter [, 

Work and workman I-kung. The 48th 
radical.—9 characters. 

House y~ yen. <A hieroglyph of a tent, 
now only used as the 53rd radical in com- 
pound characters, which relate to hut, 
cottage, storehouse, asylum, inn, pavilion, 


* See page 95 of this Volume. 


.compounds of which comprise: 
Inter, steal, peep, search and stop; hollow, 


verandah, court, wall, porch, rains: to 
shelter, feed &c.—47 characters. 

Shelter +42 min, the 40th radical relating 
to dwellings and persons, such as servants 
and guests living under one’s shelter; to 
dwell, stop, lodge, rest, sleep and awake. 
Ideographies are: family aK kia, from 
three persons under a shelter; and repose, 
rest, peace yan from weman below a 
shelter. — 57 characters. 

Cave R heueh. This character, which 
means holes dug in the earth, and used in 
ancient times for human dwellings, is in 
relation to the preceding. It has, however, 
been adopted as the 116th radical, the 38 


to dig, 


deep, lofty, narrow, poor. 

‘Door FR hu and FA men. The first is 
a hieroglyph of a one-leaved door, and 
and the second is a significative of it, i. e. 
a door with two leaves. They are now 
radicals 63 and 169 respectively; their 
compound characters represent different 
kinds of gates and barriers. Of verbs we 
find: to open, to shut, to bolt and bar, &c. 
—70 characters. | 

Window Bt ch‘teang, formerly a hiero- 
glyph of a lattice-window, Eg is now 
ranged under the 116th radical. 

Crapter II, 

Enclosure hwang, a hieroglyph of an 
encircling wall. Significatives of this 31st 
radical are prison [A] ts‘iu, & man in an 


enclosure, and pigsty AA hwan, a hog in 
an enclosure.—Ideographic of enclosure is 
a town f=, yth. As the 168rd radical this 
character occurs generally in an abbre- 
viated form [3 , € g. Village i hsiang ; 
wall, lane, street, state and neighbour aK 
lin. Phonetics are, garden yuen, king- 
dom Fe kwoh, granary, stage, a map ; 
round &c.— 160 characters. 

Cuaprer III. 

Chest _ Jang, a hieroglyph of a square 
vessel. It is the 22nd radical, now only 
used in compound characters, which re- 
present: case, box, trunk, hold and press. 
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The 28rd radical [[_ he, is closely related 
to this one, the meaning of it and a few 
connected characters being, to put things 
into a trunk, to hide, to conceal, &c.—22 
characters. 

Cart chay, a hieroglyph and the 
159th radical of characters pertaining to 
vehicles of all kinds, war chariots, wheel- 
barrows, sedans, dc. 
the different parts of a carriage, such as 
axle, wheel, nave, spokes, d&c. Other 
words denote the rumbling noise of 
carriages ; an army, a hearse, a yoke; to 
lose a contest and to turn.—85 characters. 

Ship chao, a hieroglyph. This 
137th radical relates to the different styles 
of boats, their parts and the management 
thereof.—20 characters. 

Bench Ju ki, a hieroglyph of a stand 
or stool. This 16th radical occurs only in 
compounds now.—11 characters. 


CuHaprTer IV. 

Tile F¥, wa, a hieroglyph and a generic 
term for all earthenware. It is the 98th 
radical of characters denoting ; brick, flag- 
stone, porcelain, jar, boiler; a potter, and to 
form and burn earthenware.—22 characters. 

Crockery Ty fow; the 121st radical.— 
17 characters. 

Mortar k‘tew, and pestle ch‘oo. 
The first is the 184th radical, and a hiero- 
glyph of a mortar with some rice for 
pounding in it.—5 characters. 

Pot fy leih, a hieroglyph and the 193rd 
radical of characters relating to boilers and 
to food cooked in them.—17 characters. 

Tripod ting is a metal vase with 
three feet and two ears or rings. The 
206th radical.—5 characters. 

Dish ming, a hieroglyph and the 
108th radical relating to vessels which are 
used in eating and drinking. A phonetic 
of this is blood hueh, the blood of 
victims offered in sacrifice, now the 143rd 
radical.—89 characters. 

Cup B t‘ao; a hieroglyph of an ancient 
vessel used in the rites of sacrifice. The 
151st radical.—6 characters, 


There are words for — 


Lamp = choo; a hieroglyph of a lamp 
and aflame. The original meaning of this 
character has been lost in the course of 
time, but it has been retained in the meta- 
phorical sense of a lord, master, a sover- 
eign.—2 characters. 

To boil and to stew BB p‘ang, to cook.— 
8 characters. 

To eat and to drink % shih, the 184th 
radical relating to food. Among the 60 
phonetics we notice: a meal, boiled rice, 
victuals, cake; famine, dearth, hunger ; to 
feed, dc. 

Spoon 4 pe. Hieroglyphic of this 
21st radical is ch‘ang Rel sacrificial spirits 
baled out by a®spoon. A_ phonetic 
character is she #¢U, a spoon. Related to 


this isch h AJ, a ladle, which is now 
found under the 20th radical.—9 characters. 

Spirits wy yin, is the 164th radical of 
characters relating to liquors. In transla- 
tions, as well as in conversation, Chinese 
distilled liquors sre generally named wine; 
but although the Chinese have a few kinds 
of coarse grapes, they do not know how to 
vintage them. From the 57 compounds we 
select: to ferment, to pledge with wine; a 
still, dregs; vinegar, sour, drunk, elevated 
with wine, cheerful, &c. A 

Jug ae hoo, is a jug with a cover on it, 
as 2 wine jug or a teapot.—2 characters. 

Vase Et yw a bottle-shaped ancient 
sacrificial vessel used for libations. —2 cha- 
racters. 

Measure 24 tow, the 68th radical of 
characters, relating to measures. One tow 
has 10 shing Ff. or pints.—14 characters. 

CHAPTER V. 

1, Cutting instruments ;—83 characters : 

Knife Jj tao. A hieroglyph. It is the 
18th radical of words denoting: sword, 
chisel, scissors; a wound; to cut, to stab, 
to behead; sharp pointed. 

Axe Ir kin. <A hieroglyph. Under 
this 69th radical we find the phonetics 7 
foo, & hatchet, to fell trees, to cut asunder, 
to chop, to hew. 

2. Military weapons :—85 characters, 
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“Spear 4 ko, This 62nd radical is a 
hieroglyphic character of the 56th radical 
© yth, a dart, and it relates to weapons ; 
and daring, fierce, to fight. 

Bow By kung, is the 57th radical, ralat- 
ting to archery. 
Arrow RR she, the 111th radical. 


Trident mao, a three-forked lance ; 
the 110th radical. 
Shield FF ‘an, the 51st radical. 


Sickle NM; yi; to mow. 


3. Musical instruments Be yoh ;—27 
characters. 

Drum By ku; the 207th radical. 

Lute we K’in, and gwitar EE pe. 

Pipe sia siuo; and flute ty yoh, the 
214th radical. 

Bell ie yung. 

Ringing stones Eas king. 

4. Literary ;—3 characters. 

A bond 57 ki. 

Bamboo slips fff ¢'ch, on which books 
were engraved. 

5. Official signets ;—27 characters. 

Seal fi tsteh and El] yu; the 26th ra- 
dical To command a ling. 


Ring Be 
hican. 


6. Articles used in divination ;—10 cha- 
racters. 

To divine by rattling cash in a tortoise’s 
shell h puh; the 25th radical. To di- 
vine by casting dice or lots 5 chen. A 
charm, a spell; It @ prognostic ; £) 
a diagram. 

CuHapter VI. 

Silk #% sze; that which is emitted by 
the silk worm. The 120th radical of 
characters relating to: cocoon, the differ- 
ent kinds of silk and silken fabrics, thread, 
warp, woof, cord, tassel, ribbon, gauze, 
crape, satin and damask. Of verbs we 
notice: to spin, wind, weave, sew, seam, 
tie, plait, connect, interrupt, confuse.—2Z16 
characters. 

CaapTer VII. 


Clothes K e, the 145th radical of char- 
acters relating to the different kinds of 


chapter. 


garments, and to the different parts of 
them ; rags, quilt and mattress; to begin, 
mend, fade; tattered, decent ;—104 char- 
acters. 

Kerchief kin, the 50th radical. A. 
hieroglyph of a piece of cloth worn round 
the head. Hieroglyph of this is the 14th: 
radical #—* meth, denoting covering for the 
head: a cap., helmet, crown; net. 
wang, the 122nd radical and its compounds; 
to oversee (Hy hea, the 146th radical; and. 
to embroider 5] che, the 204th radical. 

Phonetic of is kin, are; napkin, cloth, 
curtain, screen and scroll.— 105 characters. 

Flags and banners, pri ké, close this 
The original hieroglyph has been 
lost, and the respective characters are now 
constructed under the 70th radical, fung 
Fi: the meaning of which is a square 
piece.—19 characters. 

Book VITIL— Miscellaneous. 

This book contains only 28 characters of 
various meaning. 

Middle A chung; the centre, in, within. 

To string together FB ch‘uen, a string of 
one thousand cash kwan. 

To unite & hoh, to collect ; ag all, 

Eight J\ puh, the 12th radical. Re- 
lated to this character are: kung aw uni- 
versal, public; shang fry to add; swo ayy 
small; shao A> few; ni ty you; yu 


IL. 
Book [X.— Appendix. 

We have ventured to give the above su- 
perscription to this book (see page 215), 
though ‘supplementary would perhaps 
have been one of more correctness. And 
yet this would also not express exactly the 
title character E, the meaning of which 
being that our author having doubts as to 
the placing of certain words in the eight 
preceding books, he has chosen to string 
them together in this place. We ourselves 
do not see any reason why books VIII. and 
IX , should not have been united, the mis- 
cellaneous character of the latter fally 
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warranting such a procceding.—The he- 
terogencous nature of the contents of this 
book did not admit of arranging it into 
chapters, but if we are allowed to omit a 
few insignificant characters the following 
division into five parts may not be unaccep- 
table. —224 characters. 

1. Social relations of life : 

King -F wang ; emperor =I 
queen = how, minister =I chin, the 
131st radical ; scholar + sze, the 33rd’ 
redical; a moral instructer yf sz¢; family 


K she, the 83th radical; and people Fi 
min; self ma ki, the 49th radical ; a certain 
person Ls mao, the 28th radical; a pair 
Bid leanyg ; foreign i tan; &e. 

2. Time ir shin, the 16Lst radical ; 
and horary characters of the 10 stems + 
a and the 12 ‘ branches’ + = x. 

3. Disease » neth, the 104th radical 
which in many compound characters relates 
to all kinds of diseases of body and mind. 
Corpse J she is the 44th radical. 

4. Supplementary radicals: 

Tender yao, the 52nd; sombre S 
hiuen, the 95th; white FJ peh, the 106th; 
to enter A yih, the 11th; curved 7, 
yih, the 5th; and long fe chang, the 
168th radical. 

5. Particles: 

The prepositions by LF e, and at F¥ 
yt. Eis Suh, it woo, and xX puh are 
negative adverbs ; ap hoo is an interroga- 
tive adverb. R e is a final particle ; < 


che a sign of the genitive; Jffjj wrh a copu- 


hwang ; 


lative conjunction, and 7} he is a poetical 
exclamation. 

Having thus far reviewed Tae Tung’s 
dictionary, which, by a passing examination 
of over 7000 characters, has given us'a 


glimpse of the Chinese language, its origin 
its development, its structure, its arrange- 
ment, its comprchensivness, its beauties 
and its defects, we beg to conclude with 
the concluding scntence of our author's 
preface. 

‘‘ There was once a monk in the kingdom 
of Annam who undertook to cut a stone 
image of Buddha out of a rock, near the 
town of Sin Chang. It was designed more 
than a hundred cubits high. ‘Thou wilt 
not be able to execute that,’ said the people 
of the district to him. But he nothing 
daunted replied: ‘There will be others 
after me.’—And, indeed, there were many 
to follow in his work, until it became 
finished, and gilded and adorned.. Multi- 
tudes from near and far went on a pilgri- 
mage to bow before this idol. That has 
happened with a dead image, thus leading 
many astray into foolish practices; may 
not I more reasonably and confidentially 
leave my humble work to be improved and 
finished by others who will come after 
me?” 

And, indeed, others have come after 
him. The scholarly production known as 
K‘ang-hi’s dictionary, has greatly advanced 
the undertaking of Chincse lexicography. 
But that is not all;—other workmen from 
far away countries have come to join in the 
work of investigating the Chinese language. 
I will only mention the name of Morrison, 
the pious Nestor of protestant missionaries, 
and the noble author of that Chinesc- 
English dictionary which has immortalized 
his name, and the basis of which are Li- 
shu-ku and K‘ang hi’s; and with due 
honour to all lexicographers and sinolo- 
gues, too many to be named here, we beg 
to offer this -superficial study in Chinese 
lexicography in memoriam of Tae Tung, & 
Chinese Webster. 

J. NACKEN. 
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TALES FROM THE LIAO CHAI CHIH YI. 


INTRUDUCTION. 

The following stories are taken from a 
Chinese story book called the Liao Chai 
Chih Yi,* which title may be translated 
“Tales of the Marvellous collected in mo- 
ments of lcisure.”’ The author of these 
tales was a gentleman named Pu Liu-hsien.t 
They were afterward arranged by Wang 
Yi-shang,f and a second edition with copi- 
ous notes was brought in 1842, by Tan 
Yiin-hu,§ then salt commissioner at Yang- 
chow, from whose version the following 
translations are made. P’u Sung Ling was 
a scholar, who was famous for his compo- 
sitions when quite a boy. In 1771 he 
became a Hsiu Tsai or Bachelor of Arts 
at the age of 17 or 18, but from the time 
when he took his degree, he ceased to 
devote himself to the usual studies, which 
would have obtaincd for him official rank, 
and, contrary to the advice of his friends, 
occupied himsclf in investigating old 
legends. The result was the Liao Chai 
Chih Yi. This book is well-known to all 
native students, and the beauty of its style 
is much admired by them. Its diction is 
excessively terse and idiomatic, and though 
Chinese literary men are, or pretend to be, 
contemptuous of anything in the shape of 
novels or tales, they make an exception in 
favour of this work. In fact they say that 
there are many of their number, who are 
not clever cnough to understand it. Not- 


* Nae a Rt HH AIL 
PERG 8 LEB 


withstanding this, it is by no means a 
difficult work for the foreign student to 
translate with the aid of a teacher able to 
explain the numberless allusions which 
crop up on every page. The stories con- 
tained in this collection are of various 
character. Some are nothing more than 
accounts of what we know to be clever 
conjuring tricks, although the author 
ascribes the wonderful feats to magic. 
Others are histories of extraordinarily 
virtuous or clever men and women, but the 
bulk of the book consists of fairy tales 
with the proper accompaniment of human 
ghosts, foxes, and good and bad spirits, 
&c. 

It is hoped that some of these stories 
may not be without interest to the readers 
of the China Review, if taken as specimens 
of Chinese folk lore to be compared with 
the legends of India collected by Miss 
Frere in ‘‘Old Deccan Days,” and by Cap- 
tain Burton in ‘“‘ Vikram and the Vampire.” 

THe APoTHEoOsiIs oF SuNG Crow. 

An ancestor of the author’s wife, named 
Chow, was 8 schoolmaster paid by his 
town. He was one day confined to his bed 
by illness, and as he was lying there an 
official servant brought him a message, 
aitd told him that he was come to fetch 
him for examination. Sung Chow at first 
demurred, suspecting that some trick was 
being played on him, as the Commissioner 
of Examination was not there in the neigh- 
bourhood, but the messcnger insisted that 
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Sung Chow's presence was really required, 
so the invalid, weak as he was, got up, 
dressed himself and followed the servant 
to the door. Here he found two horses. 
He mounted one and they started. 

The road, which was strange to Sung 
Chow, lay at first through a wild and un- 
inhabited country, but after some hours 
travelling they arrived at the suburbs of a 
large and well built city. They entered 
this and traversed the streets until they 
reached a Yamén, the halls and other rooms 
of which were remarkably lofty and splen- 
did. The messenger then bade Sung Chow 
dismount, and led him into the centre hall, 
where were seated about ten gorgeously 
clothed beings whom Sung Chow did not 
recognise, but the appearance and dress of 
one of them was like that of Kuan Ti, the 
god of war. On one side of the hall were 
set out three tables, each with a stool 
before it, and at the last of these tables a 
gentleman was sitting. Sung Chou was 
ordered by those present to sit down at 
the table next to that of the other gentle- 
man, and writing materials were brought 
to them. Shortly after this without any 
visible agency, a slip of paper with a sub- 
ject for a theme written on it, came flying 
down on each of the two tables. On Sung 
Chou's slip of paper eight words were 
written, as follows :—‘‘ One man, two men, 
with intention, without intention.” The 
two gentlemen wrote their essays and gave 
them up to the examiners. Sung Chou had 
written his essay with this maxim brought 
prominently forward :—‘‘ If a man has the 
intention, that man will receive no reward; 
but if a man docs. wrong with no intention 
of evil he may escape punishment.” 

The ten examiners read Sung Chou’s 
essay through, decided that it was very 
good, and then one of their number 
bade him stand forth and addressed him 
thus: 

‘‘In Honan there is a place without a 
local divinity, and we have chosen you to 
fill the post.” 


Sung-chou burst into tears, and, prostrat- 
ing himself on.the ground, cried :— 

‘*How can I venture to refuse such an 
honour as this? But my mother is now over 
seventy years old, and Iam her only sup- 
port. LI bescech you therefore to allow me 
tuo live until her death, and then I will be 
ready to obey your commands.” 

On this the highest spirit there present, 
who was dressed as an Emperor, gave orders 
that they should discover the term of Sung- 
chou’s mother’s life. An old attendant with 
a long white beard at once fetched a record 
book, and after looking through it an- 
nounced that nine years of life still re- 
mained to the old lady. After some deli- 
beration, Kuan-ti the god of war said, 
‘“ Very well, let this other mortal, Chang, 
hold the seals for these nine years, and 
then hand them over to Sung-chou, when 
he is ready to begin his duties.” He then 
addressed himself to Sung-chou, “ We in- 
tended to have ordered you to enter on 
your work at once, but, in consideration of 
your filial piety, we will allow you nine 
more years of life, and at the expiration 
of that time we will call for you again.” 
He then turned to Chang and gave him the 
necessary directions. 

The two mortals then prostrated them- 
selves and went away, Chang holding the 
other by the hand until they got out of the 
city into the open country. Chang here 
took leave of Sung-chou, after telling him 
his name and informing him that he was 
a native of Chang-shan. He further re- 
peated some verses, which did not strike 
Sung-chou as of great beauty, or remark- 
able in any way, One of them was ‘“ When 
you have neither the moon nor a lamp to 
illumine your path, he a light to yourself.”’ 

When Chang had disappeared, Sung- 
chou mounted his horse, which he sud- 
denly found standing near him, and rode 
away; and, when he arrived at his own 
house, the next thing he knew was that 
he awoke from his dream with a start, and 
found himself lying in a coffin. He had 
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deen in a trance for three days, and his 
friends thinking him dead had prepared 
him for burial. His mother heard him 
start up, and so called for aid, and had him 
taken out of the coffin. He suffered so 
much from the shock that it was some 
time before he was able to tell his family 
what had happened. They sent out and 
made enquiries, and, sure enough, Chang of 
Chang-shan had died on the very day on 
which Sung-chou met him. 

Nine years after this Sung-chou’s mother 
died, as had been predicted, and her son 
duly performed the funeral rites and had 
her buried, after which he purified himself 
and retired to his own room to wait for 
death. His corpse was feund there an 
hour afterwards. 

Sung-chou’s father in law lived a short 
distance off, and, as he and his family were 
standing by the door of their house, they 
saw Sung-chou approaching in a chariot, 
drawn by a horse with studded harness and 
scarlet head gear, and attended by crowds 
of other chariots and horses. He dis- 
mounted and came into their hall to salute 
them, and went away again without saying 
another word. They could not understand 
it, and sent servants to Sung-chou's house 
to make enquiries, but found that he was 
dead. 

Supg-chou left a short written account 
of his adventures; but this, also, was lost 
in a riot, and this story has come down to 
the author by oral tradition only. 

THE Fox’s MaRrriaGeE. 

Once on a time in the town of Li-chéng 
there lived a poor scholar named Yin, 
who was afterwards President of the Board 
of Civil Office. In the place where he 
lived there was a piece of ground of a good 
many acres in extent, which had formerly 
belonged to some rich man or other, and 
in the midst of this ground there stood a 
large and handsome house with outhouses 
courtyards and gardens attached. These 
buildings were uninhabited and gradually 


falling into decay, and it was currently re- 
ported that the place was haunted, and that 
strange and fearful sights were to be seen 
there. Thus it happened that few persons 
would venture there even by day, and the 
property was altogether deserted and al- 
lowed to become overgrown with rank 
weeds and long grass. 

Now Yin was ene day dining with some 
of his fellow students, and this haunted 
house became the subject of the conversa- 
tion. One of his companions remarked, 
‘‘ If any one among us will venture to sleep 
a night in the haunted house, the rest of 
us will stand him a dinner, and let him 


_order it.”’ 


Yin, on this, jumped up and cried, 
‘‘Who’s afraid? Iwill take my bedding 
with me and go there at once.” 

His companions took him at his word, 
and so Yin got his bedding ready, and they 
escorted him to the entrance of the haunted 
garden, where they took leave of him, 
telling him to shout for help, if he saw 
anything dreadfal. 

Yin laughed and assured them that, if he 
saw a ficnd or a fox, he would catch it, and 
bring it away with him for a curiosity. So 
saying, he went inside. He found the 
reads blocked up with long grass, and 
weeds higher than full grown hemp. The 
moon at this time was in the first quarter, 
and it was only just possible to discover 
the entrance into this house by its feeble 
light, but after some trouble Yin succeeded 
in getting in, and in feeling his way along 
from one room to another until he reached 
the two storied building at the back. He 
went up the stairs and walked out into the 
verandah, which, in contrast to the other 
parts of the building, was clean and in 
good order, so he determined to sleep 
there. He sat in the verandah for some 
time waiting for something to happen, and 
watching the thin new moon sinking behind 
the western hills. Nothing extraordinary 
occurred, so he spread out his bedding, 
saying to himsclf with a laugh. ‘‘ The 
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terrors of this place are not so very dread- 
ful after all. I wonder who invented 
them.” He then lay down, and amused 
himself by counting the stars, as a means 


of sending himself to’ sleep. He was just - 


going off, when he heard a sound as of 
some one walking about below, and then 
footsteps were heard on the stairs, so he 
pretended te be asleep. A man dressed as 
a servant, and bearing in his hand a lamp 
shaped like a lotus flower entered the 
room, and on seeing Yin lying there 
started back, and then ran to the stair 
head and told his companions that a man 
was lying there. They asked him who the 
stranger was, but, as he could not tell 
them, an old gentleman came up, who 
appeared to be the master of the house. 
This individual, after a long look at the 
_ sleeper, turned to his followers and said. 
‘This is a gentleman named Yin, a good 
scholar who will be a great man one of 
these days. We need not mind him in the 
least, for he has a good heart, and even if 
our noise awakes him he will be perfectly 
friendly with us.” 

When he had finished speaking the doors 
of the house were thrown open and a large 
crowd of people flocked in, and the lamps 
were lighted in all directions until every 
room was as bright as day. Yin felt that 
it was foolish to pretend to be asleep any 
longer, so he began to toss backwards and 
forwards, and to make a noise as though he 
were clearing his throat. The master of 
the house saw him doing this, and at once 
came forward, and making Yin a low bow 
addressed him thus, ‘‘ Your servant has a 
poor daughter, who is to be married 
to-night. Wedid not expect to have the 
honour of your company, and I trust 
therefore that you will not be angry with 
us for disturbing you.” 

Yin got upin a hurry and made a low 
bow in return and replied. ‘‘I was un- 
aware of these festivities to-night. Had I 
known, I would have come prepared, and 
would have brought a wedding gift.” 


‘Your presence” rejoined the old gentle- 
man ‘is better than any wedding gift, for 
it drives away all evil influences. I shall 
therefore be exceedingly grateful if you 
will give us the honour of your com- 
pany.” 

Yin accepted the invitation with much 
pleasure, and then he and his host betook 
themselves to one of the upper rooms 
where everything was laid out with the 
greatest splendour. Here was a lady of 
some forty years of age, who came 
forward to greet Yin and was introduced 
by the old gentleman as his wife. Just 
then the sound of horns and cther wind 
instruments was heard, and a servant came 
in to announce the arrival of the bride- 
groom. The old gentleman went to the 
door to receive his son-in-law, and in a few 
minates led him into the banqueting room, 
and introduced him to Yin. This bride- 
groom was a handsome pleasant looking 
youth of seventeen or thereabout. He 
duly performed the various salutations 
which etiquette demands on the occasion 
of a marriage, and then all the party sat 
down to await the arrival of the ladies. It 
was not long before these flocked in ina 
bevy, and then the servants brought in the 
supper, and covered the tables with dain- 
ties as the mountains are covered with 
clouds. But in adddition to eatables, the 
board was decked with jewelled bowls and 
gold cups in which the wine was handed 
round to the guests. All this time the 
company was waiting for the bride, who 
was either a long time in dressing, or else 
too shy to come out, At last the old 
gentleman had to go himself and fetch his 
daughter ont. She wore no veil, but 
mercly a profusion of head gear and girdle 
ornaments, and she was scented with musk 
to such an extent that the whole of the 
room was perfumed with it. Her father 
led her forward, and made her bow to the 
company, which she did, and then she 
seated herself by her mother. 

Yin observed her closely, and thought 
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that she must be the fairest woman in the 
world, but just then the current of his 
thoughts was chanyed, because the wine 
was being handed round in magnificent 
gold goblets, each of which would contain 
several measures of wine. As one of these 
came within his reach he slipped it up his 
sleeve when no one was looking, and then 
leaned his head on the table as though he 
had fallen into a drunken sleep. No one 
took any notice of him but let him Jie, and 
very shortly afterwards the company broke 
up to escort the new married couple to the 
bridegroom's house. 

The old gentleman now ordered the ser- 
vants to clear the tables, and to put away 
the plate and the drinking vessels, and one 
of the large gold cups was found to be 
Missing. Search was made everywhere 
but they could not lay bands on it. One 
of the servants remarked that perhaps the 
sleeping stranger had taken it, but the 
host bade him angrily to be quiet and not 
to make a fool of himself by insulting his 
guests. The old gentleman and his fol- 
lowers then took their departure, leaving 
Yin still sitting at the table. When they 
had gone Yin got up. The place was now 
of course pitch dark, and Yin might have 
thought all his adventures a dream, had it 
not been that a smell of musk and fumes 
of wine still filled the house, and he had, 
besides, the cup up his sleeve. In a short 
time the Eastern sky began to grow red, 
and the day to break, so he rolled up his 
bedding and walked down to the gate 
where he found his friends waiting for him. 
They had suspected that Yin would have 
just gone inside the gate at night, and 
have come out again as soon as their backs 
were turned, and have fone inside a second 
time just at daylight in order to appear to 
have slept in the haunted house when they 
came to meet him, and therefore they had 
kept watch at the entrance all night. Yin 
told them his adventures and produced his 
gold cup. His friends knew that he was 
too poor to buy so valuable a thing, and so 


his possession of it convinced them of the 
truth of his story. 

'A few years after these occurrences Yir 
took his doctorial degree and was appointed 


. to an office in Fei Chiu in the Province of 


Honan. At this place lived a rich man 
named Chu. He invited Yin to dinner one 
day, and at dinner ordered the servants to 
put out the best gold cups. It was some 
time before this order was obeyed, and 
while the cups were being placed on the 
table, the butler whispered something to 
his master which seemed to disconcert him 
considerably. Seven large gold cups were 
now handed round, and Yin saw to his 
intense astonishment that they were exactly 
like the goblet which he had stolen ut the 
marriage feast in the haunted house. He 
turned to his host and asked him where he 
had procured these cups. 

‘‘ My father,” replied Chu, ‘“‘had an office 
in Peking, and, when there, happened to 
hear of a goldsmith whose work was won- 
derfully artistic and elegant. My father 
commissioned him to make a set of eight 
drinking cups, which cups have since come 
down to me as an heirloom in our family. 
I regret to say, however, that though the 
box which holds these cups has been lock- 
ed and sealed, and though the seals have 
remained untouched for fifteen years, one 
of the goblets has mysteriously disap- 
peared, my butler tells me, and I have but 
seven left. Idon’t understand it at all. I 
believe that one of the servants must have 
stolen it and forged my seals.” 

** Possibly,” replied Yin with a laugh, 
“the cup made itself wings and flew away. 
But I know what I will do. I have a gob- 
let at home of the same pattern as this, 
and as a single cup is of no use to me JI 
will send it to you to complete your set.”’ 

Chu expressed his thanks, and Yin on 
his return home sent the stolen cup to his 
friend with a full account of how it had 
come into his possession. 

People learned in fairy lore assert that a 
fox can lay hold of anything, no matter 
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where it be, but that sooner or later the 
stolen article reverts to its proper owner. 
This story of ours, if true, appears to bear 
out this assertion. 

{ Readers of the Brothers Grinom’s House- 


hold Stories will doubtless call to mind 
many German legends similar to the above 
tale. | 
C. F. R. ALLEN. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE JAPANESE AND CHINA. 


The early Chinese records of Amoy and 
its vicinity, are so obscured by statements 
obviously untruthful, as, at best, to be but 
very unsatisfactory data from which to 
extract a précis of its history. The infor- 
mation available, presents a dreary picture 
of craft, aggression, and bloodshed, on the 
one hand, and of haughty intolerance, 
exactions, and misrule, ending in rebellion 
and savagery, on the other. Amongst the 
earliest recorded foreign invaders of the 
Fuhkien province are the Japanese, and in 
order to comprehend fully the causes which 
led to their sanguinary descents, a brief 
retrospect of the then existing relations 
between China and Japan, is necessary. 
According to ancient native historians 
China claimed Japan to be a dependent 
state called Wo, EE, which name in the 
period of Han Cheng, FX: of the Tang 
dynasty, A.D. 670, was changed to Yih-pen, 

4 Ay. meaning. ‘The day-spring,” from 
its position in the eastern ocean, an 
assumed proximity to the rising sun. 

They state that up to the date of the 
Sung 950-1280, there had been intercourse, 
under every dynasty, between China and 
Japan, and that the latter country had paid 
tribute uninterruptedly ; but that, after this 
period, it was discontinued; whereupon 
the warrior founder of the Yuen, Kublai 
Khan, dispatched several envoys to demand 
this proof of allegiance. The proud and 
warlike Japanese, resenting with disdain 
the Mongol's attempts to induce them to 


pay homage, and smarting under slights and 
injuries, slew a tribute-seeking envoy and 
his entire suite. To exact vengeance for 
this massacre, and to subjugate Japan, 
Kublai Khan sent a large fleet bearing a 
hundred thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Fan Wan-h‘u. It reached Wu- 
lung-shan, where it was wrecked ina storm, 
and most of the ill-fated troops who 
escaped the fury of the sea, perished by 
the swords of the Japanese. Few, if any, 
ever returned to China. After this disaster 
intercourse between the two countries was 
suspended until the close of the Yuen 
dynasty, 1366. 

During the Ming dynasty, in retaliation 
for this attempt at invasion and conquest, 
the Japanese made frequent raids, carrying 
fire and sword along the coast of China 
from Che-kiang to Kwang-tung. In 1868 
an envoy bearing an Imperial letter, was 
sent to ascertain the cause of these incur: 
sions; but he was contemptuously treated 
by the Japanese, though, curiously enough, 
it is stated, that, about this tinie tribute 
was frequently tendered, but, as it was unac- 
companied by the proper forms of vassa- 
lage, it was always rejected. In the 20th 
year of Hung-wu, 1386, means were taken 
to put the coasts of Ché-kiang, Fuhkien, 
and Kwang-tung, in a state of defence: the 
former province was directed to furnish 
one hundred war junks, and the two latter, 
double that number. At this period an 
able but crafty minister of the throne 
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named H‘u-wei-yung, was projecting a re- 
bellion, and sought the aid of the Japanese, 
who sent one Jii-yao, a Buddhist priest, 
at the head of four hundred men disguised 
as tribute bearers, to his assistance; the 
supposed tribute consisted of a large mass 
of wax, in which were concealed arms and 
gunpowder, but in the meantime H‘u-wei- 
yung had been overthrown and beheaded, 
and the contemplated treachery becoming 
known, the pseudo tribute-bearers were 
seized and punished, and intercourse with 
Japan was again discontinued. Subse- 
quently, when the chronicles of the founder 
of the Ming were drawn up, Japan was 
added to the list of unconquered states, 
fifteen in all. 

In the reign of Yungl6, 1401, the Japa- 
nese sent tribute accompanied by the 


proper address, together with twenty of the — 


chiefs of Tui-ma, and Tai-chi, who had 
been piratically harrying the coust of 
China. From this time, tribute -was 
always accompanied by such pirates as had 
been captured The address to the 
Tahwang-td, which covered the tribute, was 
couched in these terms: ‘If on the Islands 
of your majesty’s servant, there be per- 
sons without regular calling, who engage 
in piracy, it is in truth without the know- 
ledge of your servant, and he prays your 
indulgence.” Attacks on the coast were, 
however, still rife until 1418, when General 
Lui-chiang, inflicted a very severe defeat 
on the marauders at Wang-hai-wo, after 
which there was a temporary cessation of 
these raids. At this time, the payment of 
tribute appears to have been again dis- 
continued. 

From the fourth to the eighth years of 
Ching tung, (1459-63) the Japanese, at the 
instigation of two renegades named Huan- 
yeu, and Lung-yeu, made several descents 
upon the departments of Tai-chou, and the 
district of Tai-ming. 

There is little doubt that many of these 
raids were in retaliation for injustice the 
Japanese had received at the hands of the 


Chinese ; for, while the Government 
jealously sought to exclude them from. 
their coast, the people of Ché Kiang and 
Fuhkien welcomed them for the trade 
they brought, but at the same time evaded,. 
where practicable, paying them their just 
dues. When the Eunuchs, who held the- 
posts of Superintendents of Trade, at 
Ningpo, and at the ports in this province, 
whose duties were to collect the Revenue 
and fix the price of cargoes, were dis- 
missed, and their offices abolished, the- 
control they had exercised passed into the 
hands of merchants until communication 
with foreigners was strictly prohibited ; it 


then passed into those of persons, who 


though of birth and station, repudiated’ 
their debts to the Japanese, to a more 
disgraceful extent than the others had’ 
done. 

In 1547, intercourse was strictly pro- 
hibited by a Hsiin-fu, or Governor, named 
shi Hwang, who mercilessly beheaded 
those who broke the prohibition. His 
action entailed upon him the hate of the 
people of Ché-kiang and Fuh-kien, and he 
was impeached by a Fuh-kien man, named 
Chao Liang, a censor, for putting to death 
some ninety people as pirates, who had 
been made prisoners and forced to aid 
their captors. He was stripped of office, 
and he destroyed himself; and the prohibi- 
tion fell into desuetude. In 1552 the 
Japanese, aided by a rebellious Chinaman, 
one Wang-chih, VE , and his followers, 
with a fleet of some hundreds of janks, 
made a descent on the coast. The alarm 
was given simultaneously east and west of 
the Ché river, and north and south of the 
Yang-tze-kiang, for several thousand li. 

They stormed the fort of Chang-kwo, 
invaded Tai-tsang-chou, stormed the city 
of Shanghai, sacked Kiang-yin, and attack- 
ed Cha-pii. They plundered the station at 
Kin-shan, and invaded the districts of 
Tsung-ming, Chang-shu, and Kia-ting. In 
the following year they marched from Tai- 
tsang, upon Suchow, which city they pil- 
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laged ; attacked Sung-kiang, and repassing 
the river rapidly, made a stand at the 
North of it, at Tung-chau, and Tai-chau 
was razed to the ground, Tsung ming 
stormed, and Suchow again ravaged ; 
Tsung-teh, Wukiang, and Kia-hing, were 
captured. They then took up a position at 
Cheh-lin, (the wood of Cheh) whence they 
moved through the country at their plea- 
sure, as if it were uninhabited. In 1554, 
they seized some vessels, and made an 
onslaught on Ch&-pti and Haining, des- 
troying Tsung-teh, and ravaging Tang- 
tseh, Sin-she, Hung-tang, and Shwang.-lin. 
Uniting themselves with some newly ar- 
rived Japanese, they made a sudden des- 
cent on Kia-hing: but at the river Wang- 
king they met with a severe defeat from 
the troops of Chang-King, president of the 
Board of War, who had taken the field, and 
who beheaded, or said he had done so, some 
2,000 of them; the remainder fell back 
upon Cheh-lin. Again was devastation 
carried into the region around Suchow; and 
the land from thence to Kiang-yin and 
Wiu-sih was stained with blood. There 
were on an average only three Japanese in 
every ten men, the remaining seven being 
Chinese. They crossed and landed from 
the Ta-Hu, or great lake, without opposi- 
tion. 

It is bootless to follow them; althongh 
at times suffering defeat, they appcar to 
have ravaged and destroyed, almost where 
they listed. In 1556 they directed their 
course Southward, and made their dreaded 
appearance at Wu-yii in this prefecture. 
Desolation was soon carried through the 
districts of Tung-an, Hwui-an, and Nan- 
an; Fuh-ning-chou was assaulted, and after 
storming and carrying Fuh-an and Ning- 
teh, they, in 1557, beseiged and blockaded 
Foochow for a month. The towns of 
Fuh-ch‘ing, and Yung-fuh, fell before them, 
and were destroyed, the wave of conquest 
rolled down to Hing-wei, whence a sudden 
irruption into the Chang-chou prefecture 
was made, and dire alarm was felt at Chao- 
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chao-fu, and even at the distant city of 
Canton. * 

The accounts, which should be the ful- 
lest, of these sanguinary invasions here, 
are in the Hsia mén-chih, and Chuan- 
chou-chih, or Chinese histories of Amoy, 
and Chin-chew, lamentably bald and 
meagre, little else than date, place, and 
event being recorded. 

According to these books, the first attack 
by Japanese was in 1869 on Chin-chew; 
the result, us in most of the accounts of 
subsequent attacks, is not clearly stated, 
but it may be gathered, without difficulty, 
from the context. From this date, they 
do not appear to have again visited this 
region, until 1552, when they swept down 
upon Sien-yii-hsien and An-chi-hsien. In 
1556-7 they committed the depredations 
already recorded; and in 1559 they again 
captured and plundered the cities and 
towns of Chin chew, Tung-an hsien, Wei- 
an-hsien, and Nan an-hsien. In the follow- 
ing year Chin-Chew was again assaulted, 
and Wei-an-hsien fell, with the loss of the 
district magistrate and many soldiers and 
inhabitants. In 1561, another onslaught 
was made upon Chin-chew, which city, from 
its situation and apparent helplessness, 
seems to have been constantly selected for 
attack. Thence they fell upon Tung-an, 
where, this time, they seem to have met 
with a stout resistance, as it is stated they 
besieged it four months. It was taken, 
however, in 1562, as was Nan-an, and both 
cities were given to the sword, and com- 
pletely pillaged. After an occupation of 
forty days, they were set fire to, and aban- 
doned. About this time the Japanese 
moved to, and occupied, Namoa, Fa 7A, 
probably for the convenience of making 
unexpected irruptions on the mainland. It 
is stated that they built themselves houses, 
and remained for a year there; but most 


* From the Hai-Kwo6-Tu-Chih BE 


a sort of Chinese Atlas, containing brief Bad A> 
of foreign countries. 
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likely they occupied the Islands for a much 
onger period. In 1563 they appear to 
have captured the wealthy and important 
city of Chang-chon-fu; again plundered 
Tung-an-hsien, and to have burnt a great 
number of houses at Chin-kiang-hsien. In 
1564, they killed many mandarins, soldiers, 
and other people at Chin-chew, which place 
they again assaulted in 1567, slaughtering 
and looting for three days. After having 
harried the coast for 200 years it is stated 
that they were expelled from this region, 
by General Chi-chi-kuang, KK A HE. 
This general seems to have been a man of 
ability and valour: he repulsed, with heavy 
loss to the Japanese, an attack on Chin- 
chew in 1569, and again in 1572, slaying 
the entire assaulting party of 200 men. 
After this date, the Japanese do not appear 
in the annals of the district; but in the 
reign of Wan li, (1571 to 1619) they 
possessed themselves of part of Formosa, 
which they held until near the end of this 
reign, when they were driven out by the 
Dutch. 

The Japanese seem to have excelled 
their foes even in Japanese craft; rude, 
yet cunning, artifices, were resorted to to 
bewilder and mislead them. They carried 
in their armed ships, articles, which should 
no opportunity occur for a savage descent 
upon some unprotected part of the coast, 
enabled them to seek the shelter of a port, 
as the peaceful bearers of tribute. Skir- 
mishers bobbed up and down, a tempting 
shot, to draw their focs’ fire, and when their 
arrows and ammunition were exhausted 
the enemy dashed upon them; baits of 
seemingly abandoned spoils, and wine, and 
women, were left to draw them into 
ambush. The beleaguered town saw the 
scaling ladders prepared under its walls, 
and the next morning found the besiegers 
had effected an unmolested retreat, and 
were committing depredations miles away. 
Chinese prisoners were dressed in Japanese 
attire, and forced to fight in the van, their 
tongucs were so tied that they could not 


articulate the sounds of their own language, 
thus, in the event of attempt to escape or 
wound, their death, by the hands of their 
own countrymen, was tolerably certain. 
The traditions of these fierce and sangui- 
nary descents by the Japanese, and native 
pirates and cut-throats who joined them, 
yet live in the minds of the people here ; 
and the Amoy matron coerces her fractious 
urchin with the black bogey of ‘‘ Woo-jin 
lai-liao,” or ‘the Japanese are come,” up 
to the present hour. 

About 1622, another fruitful source of 
trouble sprang up, caused by the Dutch 
having taken possession of the Panghu, 

islands (Pescadores) and com- 
mencing to build forts thereon. This step 
pleased no one; it threatened the commerce 
between Manila and China, and in this 
interfered with the Spanish; and it was a 
menace to the Portuguese trade between 
Macao and Japan; and to the Chinese it 
was ‘“‘an incessant and intolerable grie- 
vance.” The Emperor peremptorily re- 
quired the withdrawal of the Dutch from 
the island. They, on their part, required 
“nothing more than liberty of commerce 
with China, and the prohibition of it be- 
tween the Chinese and the Spaniards in 
Manila.”” The negociations hereon entered 
into fell through, and the Dutch dispatched 
eight ships to scour the sea, and to seize 
or destroy whatever they could along the 
Chinese coast, in order to compel the Chi- 
nese to trade; ‘‘many cruelties were thus 
committed, and several villages on the 
coast ravaged, to the disgrace of the Chris- 
tian name.”* Negociations were resumed, 
and the Dutch Admiral, Keizerroon, sent 
an envoy to Amoy, who was received with 
great pageantry, and some politeness, but 
being required to knock his head against 
the ground “so that the bystanders might 
hear the cracking of his skull,” he declined 
this fine old custom, and the discussion was 
was again broken off, whereupon Chinchew 


* Chinese Repository, Vol. VI., p. 584. 
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was blockaded to prevent junks going to 
Manila, and as an argumentum ad hominem. 
The Admiral then repaired to Fuochow, 
where he was told that so long as the Dutch 
retained possession of the Pescadores, no 
trade would be permitted; but permission 
for them to fortify themselves upon the 
island of Formosa (not known to the Chi- 
nese till A. D. 1480, and at that time not 
taken possession of by the Government), 
was offered as the price of the evacuation 
of Panghu. This offer was accepted, and 
in 1624, the Dutch concluded peace, ob- 
taining full commercial privileges, as then 
existed, and, at the same time, an entrepot 
for their Chinese and Japanese trade. 
From 1624 to 1644 China was convalsed 
with civil wars and foreign invasion. In 
the latter year Peking had fallen, anda 
Tartar was on the throne, and in the fol- 
lowing, twelve of the fifteen provinces had 
acknowledged his sway. The province of 
Fohkien, however held out; and it was not 
until some years afterwards that it was 
subdued. This district bore fully its share 
of the miseries entailed by this long 
epoch of bloodshed, when, according to 
Chinese records, ‘‘ the blood of the people 
flowed in sounding torrents,” and of 25,000 
families which fled to Formosa, it con- 
tributed more than its full quota. The 
early years of the struggle produced a host 
of daring and desperate men, patriotic, 
perhaps, in their hatred of the Tartar 
usurper, who had brought desolation to 
their doors, and who as a mark of submis- 
sion, compelled the conquered Chinese, on 
pain of death, to shave off the long and 
thick tresses they had worn from time im- 
memorial as a cherished ornament, and 
adopt the Tartar fashion of a long plaited 
queue, or tail, as well as the Tartar cos- 
tume ; but piratical also, from the necessity 
of paying and feeding the forces they 
gathered round them, or from having put 
themselves outside the law by some act 
against the officials, who were sometimes 
their colleagues, and sometimes their ac- 


cusers and judges. Amongst these men 
one of the most celebrated is Ching Chih 
Lang, a} Sod Be, who was born of ob- 
secure parents, at a village on the seashore 
at the entrance of the Anhai creek, in the 
district of Nan-an.* There are many 
accounts of his life, and much of the fol- 
lowing is abridged from Nieuhoff, in the 
second volume of the Chinese Repository. 
He is described as having been early dis- 
tinguished by a resolute and fearless dis- 
position, good looks, and agreeable man- 
ners. According to Du Halde, when quite 
young he found his way to Macao, and 
became a christian under the name of 
Nicholas Gaspard. Subsequently he was 
employed by the Dutch at Formosa, where, . 
probably for good reasons, he had changed 
his name to Kwan. Thence he is stated to 
have gone to the Dutch factory of Foiando, 
at Japan, where he married a daughter of 
a Japanese merchant; amongst the issue 
of that marriage, was Chéng-cheng-kung 
eat WK DH, who received the title of Kwo- 
hsing-ah [py ik fF, called in the Amoy 
dialect Te-kok-seng, which gave rise to the 
names Kosenga, Coshinga, and Koxinga,t 
by which latter name, he became celebrated 
as & pirate, trader, and general of no mean 
ability, and self created sovereign. 
Chéng-chih-lung (the father) was entrust- 
ed by the Japanese, with the command of 


“ The village of Shih-chiew, at the 
foot of the East Peak. 4 Fr 

+ Koxinga’s surname was By, pronounced in 
the locality Tin or Teng. His name was origin- 
ally Lin $¥., afterwards changed to Chéng-kung 


KK w}, by the last Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty. The honor in which he was held b 

this Emperor led to his receiving the title 
Kwoh-bsing (pq Wf he having been declared by 
the Monarch, to be worthy of bearing the Im- ° 
perial surname. Hence he became known as 


Ch‘éng-kwoh-hsing EH #, locally pro= 
nounced Tin-kok-seng, which name was, by for- 
eigners, converted into Koxinga. By the name 
of Tin-kok-seng, he is still remembered with 
fondness and pride by the inhabitants, not only 


.of his native place, but of all Tuang-an, and 


Nan-an, 
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vesselg trading to ports on the Coast of 
China, with instructions, probably, should 
Occasion serve, to employ them in a less 
peaceful manner. It is questionable whe- 
ther he ever returned with this fleet. At 
all events with a facility not uncommon 
amongst distinguished naval commanders 
of other nations, of the same age, he 
changed his réle of merchant captain to 
that of privateer, or rover, as circumstances 
arose advantageous to himself. He com- 
bined forces with another worthy of the 
Same stamp, named Yen-chin, who possess- 
ed one of the adjacent islands, whence, for 
years, they plundered passing vessels. On 
the death of Yen, Chéng-chih-lung, was 
, unanimously elected Pirate-in-chief, and in 
that capacity became the terror of these 
seas. The fame of his successes attracted 
to him a number of vessels manned by 
patriotic Chinese, and by the evil-disposed, 
80 that, with the prizes he took, he 
gradually acquired a fleet so formidable, as 
to bid defiance to the Imperial junks, and 
to give him the command of the sea coast 
of Cheh-kiang, Fohkien, and Kwang-tung. 
The policy of the authorities was then as 
now, and finding that they could not defeat 
nor entrap this crafty and powerful chief, 
they recommended their Imperial master, 


Tsung-ching, the last of the Ming dynasty, | 


to purchase bis allegiance by bestowing on 
him high rank and office. The irresistable 
bait, of course, took, and Chéng replied 
that he was ready to submit if assured of 
rank, security to himself and followers, the 
enjoyment of their wealth, and such em- 
ployment in the Imperial service, as would 
enable them to show their devotion and 
valour. The Court readily acceded to these 
demands, and about 1636, conferred on 
_him the office of Admiral. For the next 
ten years, he took a most distinguished 
share in the naval operations of the Chi- 
nese during the Tartar conquest. He 
devised a source of wealth and power, by 
assuming a monopoly, to some extent, of 


the lucrative trade with the Dutch at For- — 


mosa, the Spaniards at Manila, the Porta- 
guese at Macao, and with the Japanese, by 
compelling all trading vessels to supply 
themselves with his permit to trade, ata 
heavy cost. His retirement from the pira- 
tical command, caused great consternation 
and dissatisfaction amongst his quondam 
associates, who had not followed him in 
giving it their allegiance, and who well 
knew the virtuous zeal with which an 
official just created from out a band of des- 
peradoes, would root out and punish evil 
doers. Their convictions were quite cor- 
rect. His first commission was to destroy 
the pirate who had succeeded him, an old 
comrade, who was following his profession 
in the neighbourhood of Chin-chew. He 
cheerfully and faithfully executed this com- 
mission. Shortly, after, he was despatched 
against another chief, named Liao-yang ; 
after a desperate battle, which lasted all 
day, Liao-yang fired his magazine and blew 
his vessel up, in an unsuccessful attempt 
to destroy his enemy; many of the remain- 
ing ships were taken, Chéng returned 
triumphant, and for a time there was peace 
upon the seas, or as the Chinese express it 
‘‘the seas were free from foam.” Cheng 
was now at the zenith of his fame; he had 
attained a power little short of imperial ; 
his wealth was enormous, and he possessed 
a large and powerful fleet, entirely devoted 
to his will, and implicitly believing in his 
invincibility. His favor and his aid, were 
intrigued for by all the rival and contend- 
ing factions of the day, and it is said that 
the Prince of Fuh, on ascending the im- 
perial throne at Nanking, bestowed a 
princess of the blood, in marriage, on his 
son. On the invasion of Fohkien by the 
Manchus, and their advance on Chinchew, 
Chéng, at the advice of his friends, and 
relying on the promises made him, tendered 
his submission. He was treated by the 
Tartar General, with profound respect. 
‘Subsequently on his landing, without his 
usual guard, to do honor to the approach- 
ing departure of that officer, for Peking, he . 
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was pressingly invited to accompany him 
to the Court, to receive the almost regal 
rewards promised as due to his merit. 
Objections were unavailing, and his attend- 
ance was compelled. From this moment 
he recedes into shadow, and gradually dis- 
appears. He is no more heard of as a 
power; and, by and by, vague rumours 
from the capital, reach his son, that he.is 
in captivity, and then that he has died, but 
how no one can tell. He has passed away. 
Koxinga, now took command of his father’s 
fleet and followers, and proceeded to exact 
from the Manchus, a bloody retribution for 
the treachery shewn to his sire. He ra- 
vaged, burnt, and destroyed, on sea and land 
for years, mercilessly slaying and despoiling 
the Manchus, and such of his own country- 
men as had submitted to them. All at- 
tempts to restrain him were ineffectual, and 
of all the wars of the conquest, his are said 
to have been the most terrible. In 1650, 
the scattered remnants of the Chinese 
armies, had been gathered together in the 
city of Canton to make a last stand against 
the Tartars. On the approach of the 
enemy, the assistance of Koxinga was 
sought by the Governor: it was willingly 
accorded, and his well practised fleet inflic- 
ted heavy loss on the Tartars, who were 
unaccustomed to naval warfare. The 
siege of the city was protracted for eight 
months, and thrice it was on the eve 
of being abandoned ; and it was only when 
the city had fallen, through the treachery 
of those in charge of the north gate, that 
Koxinga withdrew his fleet; and he main- 
tained his supremacy upon the sea, long 
after all the provinces of the kingdom had 
submitted to the Tartar rule. In 1653, he 
made a descent on Amoy, with the design 
of capturing Hai-téng, its then port. The 
Tartare went to its relief, and in a naval 
engagement which ensued, were worsted, 
with a loss, it is stated, of seven or eight 
thousand men. The town was then carried 
_ by assault, and all bearing arms were slain, 
bat injury to the peaceful inhabitants was 


prohibited. It was at once occupied, heavy 
guns mounted, and its walls repaired; and 
it formed a base whence to attack the open 
country, left unguarded by the flight of the 
Tartars. Chang-chou, and Chinchew, were 
heavily mulcted, and smaller cities and 
towns sacked, immense booty accruing to 
the conquerors. Subsequently, whilst 
pillaging the department of Chinchew, re- 
inforcements of Tartar troops arrived, and 
compelled Koxinga’s forces to retreat to 
their ships with the loss of much of their 
plunder. In 1655, he again made a descent 
on Chinchew, despoiling that place. The 
Tartars now applied for additional forces ; 
they were granted, and the coast so strong- 
ly garrisoned, that further raids here, were 
unprofitable. Koxinga now conceived the 
project of making himself master of the 
province of Kiang-nan, and after seizing 
certain places at the entrance of the Yang- 
tze-kiang, proceeded up that river with a 
fleet of 800 sail, and attempted the siege 
of Nanking, the provincial city. Some 
slight success attended his early efforts, 
but the Manchus made so fierce and deter- 
mined a night attack on his forces, that 
they had to fly to their ships routed, and 
with the loss of over 8,000 men, their arms, 
tents, and spoils. In 1659, the Imperial 
Court, resolved to equip such a fleet as 
would effectually destroy this desperate 
man. He sought it, and in the action that 
ensued, utterly defeated it, capturing or 
destroying the greater number of the ships, 
and making 4,000 prisoners, whom, after 
cutting off their noses and ears, he set at 
liberty. These miserable wretches were 
all put to death on their return to Peking, 
for permitting themselves to be captured. 
Finding, notwithstanding his successes, that 
his hopes of establishing a kingdom on the 
mainland were frustrated, owing to a com- 
bination of circumstances, he turned his at- 
tention to Formosa, 33 a suitable asylum 
and dominion. 
Gro. HuauHss, 
(To be Continued.) 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTS IN KWANG.-TUNG. 


(Concluded. } 


Fire works’ crackers, of which nearly 
800,000 dollars’ worth is exported to the 
United: States annually, form an easy 
branch of industry, occupying an enormous 
number of unskilled labourers who like the 
cigar twisters of German cigar manufac- 
turing districts, appear to represent a most 
turbulent body amongst the proletarian 
population of Canton and the neighbouring 
districts. They are especially manufactur- 


ed in great quantities in Tung-kuon on the ~- 


East River, in Fuat-shan, where almost 
every manufacture connected with the Can- 
ton market is practised, in Kom-chuk on 
the West River, and Wong-kong, a village 
near Fa-ti on the Pearl river, opposite 
Canton. : 

As an article which generally accompa- 
nies the former in its ‘shipments to the 
United States, I may here mention the 
well known Palm Leaf Fans of Canton. 
Of these from four to five millions of 
pieces are annually exported to New York, 
while smaller quantities are shipped for 
European ports, South America and India. 
These fans are derived from a palm called 
Po-kwae, the identity of which with the 
chamaerops excelsa still remains to be con- 
firmed. Mr Theo. Sampson wrote about 
them in the Notes and Queries nearly 
as follows: ‘‘ According to a native writer, 
in the preparation of leaves for fans, the 
finest are selected, soaked in water fora 


fortnight, and then redried by fire heat. 
This process gives them a smooth polish ; 
they are then bordered with silk and fast- 
ened at the junction with the stalk by brass 


_Tivets having plates of shell as washers.” 


The use of Palm Leaf Fans among the 


- Chinese dates back as far as the fourth 
century after Christ, when during the 


Tsin dynasty the barbarian people of the 
South are stated to have attached great 
value to the products of the Tsung (Fan 
Palm) tree. The wind from these fans was 
supposed to be peculiarly agreeable. They 
were then introduced into use among the 
éltte of the Northern provinces and are 
now generally used throughout China. 
Nearly all the Palm Leaf Fans exported 
from Canton and Hongkong are produced 
in the San-wui district, where Kong-mun 
(about 30 miles North West of Macao) is 
the principal native market. 

The Chinaware of the foreign export 
trade is not made in Canton, as a rule, nor 
in other places of the Kwang-tang Pro- 
vince; but is imported from the Kiang-si 
province via the Mui-ling pass and the 
North River and generally painted in 
Canton. Earthenware is manufactured in 
almost all the villages South West of 
Canton city, ; but the pottery of Shek-wan, 
a village of the Nam-hoi district close to 
Fat-shan, enjoys particular reputation. 

Under the name of Preserves several - 
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kinds of fruit, and roots candied with 
syrup in earthen jars are exported chiefly 
to Great Britain where about Christmas 
time they are in great demand. By far the 
greater part, however, is ginger preserved 
in syrup ; of other fruits, the pine-apple and 
cumquat fruit (citrus olivaeformis, growing 
throughout the Kwang-tung province) are 
in particular favour. Sweetmeats com- 
posed of different native fruits, roots, and 
bamboo shoots, are known under the name 
of “Canton chow-chow.” The factories 
for the preparation of all these delicacies 
are in Canton city or the town of Honam, 
opposite Canton, on the Southern bank of 
the Pearl River. The native firms ‘‘ Chy- 
loong” and ‘“ Attae” of Canton will be in 
sweet remembrance to every one indulging 
in these wholesome post-cenial luxuries. 
Ginger is grown all over the Kwang-tung 
province, but the produce of the Nam-hoi 
district adjoining the city of Canton to the 
West is considered to be of superior 
quality. Hawkers selling raw ginger may 
be seen everywhere in the strects of 
Canton. The hilly districts adjoining the 
Miao-tze territories in the North West of 
Kwang-tung and the latter themselves, 
I am assured by a foreign traveller, are 
fall of ginger plantations, The same is 
said of the San-hing district (about 30 miles 
Sonth West of Shiu-hing-fu on the West 
River) where three tenths of the fields and 
seven tenths of the hilly land are covered 
with ginger plantations. There they dis- 
tinguish between field-ginger (tin-keung) 
and hill-ginger (shan-keung). The former 
is generally soft, while the latter is harder, 
but rather pungent. Native women pre- 
serve it in vinegar (pickled ginger, ts‘u- 
keung), to which cane sugar and sesamum 
seeds may be added. To foreign medical 
men it will be strange to hear that such a 
condiment is considered an excellent, and 
in certain parts of the country, indis- 
pensable diet for lying-in women. This 
mode of preservation is in great favour 
with the Chinese, while the more expensive 


syrup ginger (t‘ong-keung) is a luxury 
chiefly reserved to the foreign market. 

Galangal, a medicinal drug, is produced 
in several parts of South Western Kwang- 
tung, especially in Ko-chau-fu, the Penin- - 
sula, and Hainan. 

Turmeric is grown in the Pun-yii dis- . 
trict, adjoining the city of Canton to the 
East and occupying the country about 
Whampoa as far as the Bogue. 

The Chinaroot of foreign trade is 
altogether different from what is commonly 
called Chinaroot in Hankow, Kiukiang and 
Shanghai and which is only shipped for 
Chinese ports. The two drugs when seen 
together cannot fail to make the impression 
of two altogether different things, and it 
appears that only the great similarity of 
their Chinese names has thrown them into 
the same denomination. The original 
Chinaroot of the Customs’ Tariff is, 
however, that of Canton, and is in the 
native botanical language called Ta-fuk- 
ling, while that of Hankow, etc., which 
probably grows in the Sze-chuen Province, 
is technically called Fuk-ling only. This 
difference is made in all the Chinese works 
on drugs, etc., referring to these two 
articles; but as Tu-fuk-ling means native 
Fuk-ling, it is bat natural that the pro- 
ducers in the central provinces apply this 
name, which originally was intended to 
describe a different variety, to their own 
produce, and that foreigners pass it under 
the name adopted for the Southern Tu- 
fuk-ling, viz., Chinaroot. The Chinaroot 
of Canton is the root of the Smilax Glabra, 
Roxb., or some kindred species, and grows 
everywhere on the South of the Mui-ling 
pass, 1. e. in Kwang-tung; that grown in 
the central and Northern provinces is the 
same as is described as Pachyma Cocos in 
Dr. Williams’ Commercial Guide. 

Marble slabs which are often employed 
as tops of black wood tables, etc., by 
cabinet makers, and either thus or in the 
form of squares, are exported to the United 
States and Great Britain come from two, 
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places, viz. the quarries near the city of 
Shiu-hing-fu on the West River, and those 
near Ta-li-fu in the Yiin-nan province. 

- These are about the principal articles of 


the foreign export trade of Canton which, — 


owing to the great staples, Silks, Tea, 
Cassia, Matting, and Fire-Crackers, re- 
present over three times the value of 
those forming the export trade to Chinese 
ports. 
The principal item among the articles 
forming the last named class of trade is 
undoubtedly Sugar, although in the pro- 
duction of this article the Canton districts 
are left behind by those of Swatow, Amoy, 
and Takow. 
~ Sugar-cane is grown on the banks of 
almost all the rivers of Kwang-tung, but 
especially on those of the East River, and 
with decided preference to other products, 
in the districts of Pun-yti, Tang-kun and 
and Tsang-shing, where 40 per cent of the 
ground under cultivation is said to be 
occupied by sugar plantations. The town 
of Shek-lung lies about in the centre of 
these districts and is the principal staple 
place for sugar in this neighbourhood. In 
the Yeung-chun District, some sixty miles 
South of Shiu-hing fu, the fields adjoining 
the banks of the Mo-yeung kong, a river 
having its mouth opposite the Island of 
Hai-ling shan on the West Coast, are to 
the amount of 60 per cent engaged in the 
production of sugar. This kind of indus- 
try, the native writer from whom the above 
data borrowed, remarks, pays much better 
than any other branch of agriculture ; hence 
the comparative neglect of grain and rice 
in all the sugar growing districts. 

One of the local industries of Canton 
city is the manufacture of prepared tobacco. 
The raw material is only partly grown in 
Kwang-tung, and great quantities of To- 
bacco leaf are imported from other pro- 
vinces, especially from Hankow, to be 
made ready for use at Canton. Of Kwang- 
tung grown tobacco two sorts are distin- 
guished, one of which is grown about 160 
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miles North of Canton in the hilly district 
extending South of the Mui-ling Pass, 
called Nam-hung chau; the other sort 
grows in the District of San-wui, some 
twenty miles North West of Macao. San- 
wai tobacco is of a dark red-brown colour 
and the leaves are, though somewhat 
deformed, sufficiently large to be employed 
in the manufacture of cigars. This article 
may be recommended to the attention of 
industrial foreigners in Macao, there being 
perhaps no second natural product pro- 


-mising to pay so well under European 


treatment as the tobacco plant. 

Among the many industrial branches of 
Canton, a small article has, on account of 
its general use among the Chinese, grown 
into comparative importance, viz. the manu- 
facture of brass buttons. The buttons 
which are, as may be easily noticed, worn 
by almost every Chinaman as a useful 
ornament of his upper dress, are the most 
common patterns; but occasionally foreign 
buttons and small coins, are imitated, and 
of these, it appears, the ugliest find the best 
sale. Bricks and tiles are used as moulds. 
Canton exports about 4,000 to 5,000 piculs 
annually, representing a value about 
800,000 Dollars. 

Of the other important manufactures 
practised in Canton and the neighbouring 
Fat-shan, I mention that of glass bangles, 
of which great quantities are exported to 
India and the Archipelago; Dried Indigo, 
an imitation of Prussian Blue; Gold ware, 
chiefly made of Californian gold; Silver 
ware, deriving its origin from Mexican 
Dollar pieces, the silver mines of Kwang- 


tung having been abandoned long ago; 


native shoes ; some essential oils, especially 
Peppermint oil (Pok-ho yau). 

An important article of junk trade is 
oil, and of the many kinds of oil produced 
in China, the ground nut oil may be called 
the staple of the South. The best ground 
nut oil in the neighbourhood of Canton is 
that of Tsung-fa (about 20 miles North of 
Canton city). Other kinds are less impor- 
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tant, and chiefly subjects of intra-provincial 
trade. Thus Tea oil, prepared from the 
seeds of the Camellia oleifera, the tea tree 
(cha-shti) as the Chinese call it, is largely 
manufactured in the Northern departments 
of the province, viz. Nam-hung, Shiu-chau 
fu, Lin-chau and Lin-shan. A kind of oil 
pressed from the seeds of the above plant 
to which about ten per cent Tsiu-tsze 
(Pepper tree Seeds?) is added, is manu- 
factured in the hilly parts of Ying-tak on 
the North River, and Pok-lo on the East 
River. In Kwang-chau fu (the Canton 
Department) and Shiu-hing-fu several 
kinds of cabbage are used as a material for 
pressing an oil of sweet taste and pleasant 
flavour. All these oils are used in native 
cookery, while their refuse is mixed with 
lamp oil. Oil is further prepared from 
Sesamum Seeds, Olive Seeds, Yellow and 
White Beans. Dryandra Seed Oil (‘“‘ Wood 
Oil "—made of the seeds of the Wu t‘ung 
tree) is mixed with powdered limestone and 
employed as a ligament in ship-building, 
and appears to be the essential part in that 
caulking mixture which foreign sailors have 
occasion to admire on every junk and 
sampan in Chinese waters. The tree yield- 
ing this oil is grown all over the hills near 
Nam-hung and Shiu-chau fu. A superior 
lamp oil (Mat-heung yau) is made of the 
seeds of a plant called Chan-heung at 
Tung-kun. 

Paper is manufactured in several places 
near Canton, Fat-shan, Tung-kun, etc.; 
but the principal factories of the paper 
exported to other ports are at the village 
of Pek-kong, a couple of miles below Chan- 
tsiin in the Shun-tak District. 

Flower plants, especially Jessamine 
Plants, great quantities of which are sent 
to Tientsin at the beginning of the spring, 
in March and April are grown in extensive 
gardens at Fa-ti, the great hot-house of 
China, as we might say, if the natural heat 
were not sufficient in that neighbourheod 
to dispense with such a simile. Fa-tiis a 
village on the Southern bank of the Pearl 


. purposes. 


River, opposite the Western suburbs of 
Canton city. 

Grass cloth is woven at various places; 
but that made in the San-wui District is 
considered the best. The same district is 
famous for its oranges, the dried peels of 
which, like the peels of the pumelo, form 
an item in the export coast trade of Can- 
ton. 

Iron and steel ware is manufactured at 
Fat-shan, which town is not undeservedly 
called the Birmingham of China, and is, on 
account of its important factories in all 
branches, called one of the ‘four great 
markets par excellence of China,” the three 
others being Hankow, the treaty port, 
Chu-sien near Kai-fung fu in the Ho-nan 
Province, and the town King-te-chin in 
Kiang-si, famous as the principal place 
for the production of Chinaware. Coal, 
though much of it is imported, is found at 
various places in the Province. But it is 
of inferior quality and not suitable to many 
On the distribution in Kwang- 
tung of this product we possess some 
valuable notes in a cleverly compiled paper 
on the geology of Kwang-tung read before 
the ‘‘North China Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society” in 1865.* According to 


its author, ‘three coal fields are known to 
occur in Kwang-tung Province. These 
coal fields respectively are those of Shau- 
chau (Shiu-chau fu), of Fa-yiin, and of the 
West Coast.” Speaking of the Fa-yiin 
coal, deriving its origin from coal measures 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Canton, Mr. Kingsmill says: ‘‘ All through 
this coal field the coal is of very inferior 
quality, it is either soft and friable, or hard 
asa stone, and burns with difficulty, leaving 
a large amount of ashes, the natives do not 
make any use of it for domestic purposes, 
it however appears to form an important 


* Thos. W. Kingsmill, ‘‘ 4A sketch of the geo- 
logy of a portion of Kuang-tung,” in Journal of 
the N. Ch. B. of the R. A. S. New Series No. 
II., December 1865, p. 10, to which article the 
reader is referred for particulars on the produc- 
tion of coal in Kwang-tang. 
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article of export, boats loaded with coal 
being constantly found in the Fa-ti creek, 
which appears to be the head quarters of 
the trade.” This is in fact the case, but 
coal from other but the Fa-yiin District, as 
for instance the Shiu-chau coal also finds 
a market in Canton. The last named kind 
appears to be a little better in use than 
the Fa-yiin coal; if I have not been misin- 
formed as to its origin, I have used it 
myself, and found it not only very cheap, 
but also highly useful to keep up a bedroom 
fire during the night when mixed half by 
half with English coal. It burns readily 
enough when thus used, but of course not 
in an unmixed state. The coal field of the 
West Coast “stretches along the coast 
from Tin-pak to the Western embouchaure 
of the Canton river and thence to Sai-chu 
in the department of Nam-hoi, and includes 
the whole or portions of the departments of 
Hoi-ping, Yan-ping, San-ning, San-wui, 
Ko-ming, Hok-shan, Tin-pak, and part of 
Nam-hoi, West of Canton river.” 

Much, and the best qualities of Kwang- 
tung coal are probably used either on the 
spot, orin the iron works of Fat-shan. 
Iron ore is recorded in native works to be 
found in more than twenty different dis- 
tricts of the province. Giitzlaff* especi- 
ally mentions Tsing-ytin, Tsung-fa, Lung- 
mun and Luk-fung, and adds: “We 
suppose that this province is richer in this 
respect than any other inthe Empire. It 
uses, however, the whole of the raw 
material for home consumption, and 
moreover imports a very considerable 
quantity from Kwang-se to supply its 
mannfacturers, who excel in making all 
kinds of utensils of cast iron, and trade in 
them to other provinces very largely.” 

Leaving Canton and the commercial 
district supplying this market, I now try 
to collect what may be said about the com- 
mercial geography of Hai-nan and the 
West Coast trading district. This district 


* «©The mines of China,’ in Transactions of 
the C. B. of the R. A. S., 1847, p. 67. 


is known to the Chinese under the name 
of Ha-sze-fu, i.e. the four lower depart- 
ments, comprising Ko-chau-fu, Lui-chau-fa 
King-chauu-fu, and Lim-chau-fu. Unlike 
the trade of the Canton, or the Swatow 
trading districts, the West Coast trade may 
be said to have no established centre, the 
four or five ports in which the shipping 
traffic principally moves, being almost of 
equal importance. Beginning from the 
East the ports of the West Coast which 
deserve attention are: Tin-pak, Shui-tung, 
Mui-luk, Chik-hom, Hoi-on, MHoi-hau 
together with the minor ports of Hainan, 
and Pak-hoi. 

The export trade of Tin-pak and Shui- 
tung is chiefly of a local nature and 
appears to consist for the greater part in 
salt, which on this as on other parts of the 
Kwangtung coast is, in very much the same 
way as in Setubal and other places on the 
coast of Europe, made by the evaporation 
of sea water on the mud flats being almost 
dry at low water. The salt is carried in 
junks to Canton, where its distribution 
over the greater part of Kwang-tung, the 
South of Hu-nan and the whole of Kwang- 
si is effected by a special administrative 
department under the Ytin-tai or Salt 
Commissioner. 

The staple articles of the remaining 
ports are sugar and oil. Sugar is grown in 
the North Western part of Hainan and on’ 
the Peninsula of Lui-chau. Hainan is rich 
in various minor products which do not 
occur in other parts of China, and resem- 
bles more the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago. After sugar, betelnuts may 
be mentioned as an article of some com- 
mercial importance. The areca palm pro- 
ducing the betelnut grows everywhere in 
Hainan and even on the opposite Peninsula 
and in the Lim-chau department. But 
the nuts of the Wui-tung district (principal 
market, and second trading place of the 
island, Ka-tsik) are supposed to be of 
the best quality ; next are those of Lok- 
wuil, while the produce of the remaining 
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districts is more or less inforior to the 
former. 

Cocoanuts are perfectly at home in 
Hainan. Chinese accounts assert that they 
attain a height of between 6 and 7 chang 
(equal to about 70 to 82 feet). At King- 
chau the manufacture of teapots, cups, and 
similar implements out of cocoanut shell 
forms a small branch of indastry peculiar 
to the North of Hainan. The fibre of the 
husk is made into shoe soles, and cloth. 
It is exported at Tsing-lan, the port of the 
Man-cheung district, one of the most pro- 
ductive parts of the island. The sea 
adjoining the coast of Hainan is known to 
produce Agar Agar or sea vegetables (Hoi- 
tsoi); the fishers of Wui-t‘ung (Port Sha-lo) 
on the East Coast are especially engaged 
in this industry. Birds nests are collected 


. ona few rocky islands near Ngai-chau. 
Fossil crabs (Shek-hai) and shells area | 


speciality of the small fishing port of 
Sam-a, the Southernmost inhabited place 
of China. Shells may also probably be 
obtained at Hoi-on, they being found in 
great quantities near Cape Cami on the 
coast of the Peninsula. 

All kinds of fragrant woods, as 
garroowood, rosewood, etc., are exported 
from Ngai-chau. The remaining com- 
mercial products of Hainan are cowhides, 
manure cakes, rice in small quantities, 
tallow, cow’s glue, grass cloth, melonseeds* 

The staple articles of Pak-hoi are, be- 
sides Sugar and Oil, Indigo, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Moss, is produced throughout 
Kwang-si Province, the best kinds being 
exported from around Pak-lau, some sixty 
miles North East of Pak-hoi; Silk, in 
small quantities; and Star Aniseed, of 
which from 1,000 to 2,500 piculs are ex- 
ported to Macao and Canton annually. 


For the latter note I am indebted to Mr. J. 


Calder, Chief Officer on bdard H. I. C. M. 
Gun boat ‘‘Chén-to,” who supplied me 
with a copy of a diary kept by himself on 


* See China Review, Vol. I. ‘‘ The port of 
Bai-k‘ou.”’ 


repeated journeys to the West Coast and 
containing many useful remarks concern- 
ing the trade, shipping, etc. of those ports. 
Macao Statistics (which may be easily 
compiled from the official publications of 
imports and exports contained in the Bole- 
tim da Provincia etc, the only publications 
giving details of goods carried by junks) 
show that in 1871 piculs 2,704 of Star 
Aniseed arrived at Macao in native junks, 
and it is most likely that it all came from 
Pak-hoi. As commercial dictionaries and 
similar works generally mention Japan, the 
Philippines, and also the Fu-kien Province 
as the places from which this drug is de- 
rived, the above statements greatly lelp to 
correct an old and very common error.* 
Throwing a glance at the statistical 
table representing the export trade of 
Swatow, we find that Sugar is most de- 
cidedly the first staple article of that port. 
We may safely say that two thirds and more 
of the whole value of the exports of that 
port is represented by this article, and here 
again facts confirm what I said above, that 
the districts nearest to the commercial 
centre of the trade are those which con- 
tribute most to its support. The districts 
of Chiu-yeung and Kit-yeung, adjoining 
Swatow to the South West and West re- 
spectively, are mentioned as the principal 
producers of cane sugar, though it is pro- 
bably grown all along the banks of the 
Han and Mui Rivers. The article next in 
importance is prepared Tobacco, of which 
the best qualities are manufactured in 
Chiu-yeung and Chiu-chau-fu city, the 
neighbourhood of the former growing the. 
best leaf. The inhabitants of Swatow itself 
manufacture Iron ware, Pewter ware, and 
Vinegar, snd are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of Salt Vegetables grown in the neigh- 
bourhood. The town of Pung-chau, only a 
few miles West of Swatow, has a reputation 
for fan painting, the gauze fans of its fac- 
tories being well known in China under 


* Cf. China Review, Vol. LL, p. 96. 
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the name of ‘‘Swatow fans,” cspecially on 
account of their well executed paintings. 
Am-fau, a small town between Chiu-chau 
city and Swatow, shares with the former 
place the manufacture of Joss-sticks; and 
the fishing population of this whole neigh- 
bourhood supply the Swatow market with 
Shell Fish, Dried Fish and Cuttlefish, the 
last named forming one of the more im- 
portant items in its export trade. Kit- 
yeung, some twenty miles West of Swatow, 
appears to be situated in one of the richest 
districts of the whole East of the Province. 
Besides great quantities of sugar, it pro- 
duces Grass cloth, Chinaware and Pottery, 
Capoor Cutchery, Chinaroot, etc. Pottery 
is also manufactured about Ko-po, on the 
banks of the Han River. Iu-ping, on the 
boundary of Fukien, is a tea-district; but 
Swatow also receives tea from the East 
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River districts, especially those abont Ho.- 
yin, which is probably sent via Lo-lung 
and Sam-ho. The river Mui may be said 
to connect those districts, which naturally 
belong to Canton, with Swatow and the 
Han River; the Mui, or Plum River, has 
probably been so called on account of the 
great quantities of plums which are grown 
in its valleys and in which some trade is 
carried on locally in the Eastern part of 
Kwang-tung. The paper factories supply- 
ing the Swatow market are in Ting-chau- 
fu, occupying the Western corner of the 
Fukien Province, whence it is sent down 


| the Han River to Swatow.+ 


F. Hrera. 


t+ See ‘Port Catalogues of the Chinese Cus- 
toms’ Collection at Vienna, etc."’ pp. 402 to 419, 
from which the statements referring to the pro- 
ducts of the Swatow District have been derived. 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal 
Vol. V, No.1. January and February, 
1874: Shanghai. 

The resumption of this periodical, dis- 
continued some three years since, is a sign 
of increased interest in Chinese matters, 
and although it will to some extent assume 
& position of rivalry towards ourselves, we 
are glad to welcome its reappearance. 
The number before us is fairly satisfactory, 
containing articles upon Mongolian Bud- 
dhism, the Use of Money as an Aid and a 
Hindrance ‘to Mission work, The Best 
Form of Address to a Heathen Audience, 
and Notes concerning the Chinese belief in 
Evil Spirits. Dr. Dudgeon also contri- 
butes a short translation, giving an account 
of a. journey from Moscow to China in 
1654. Notices of recent publications, &. 


fill up the number, which if maintained as 
a vehicle for papers bearing on mission 
work will be most valuable. If devoted 
chiefly to secular papers of the same class 
as published in these pages, it will, we fear, 
simply divide amongst two what we find 
scarcely sufficient for one. 

Lhe Chinese Reader's Manual,—A Hand- 
book of Biographical, Historical, My- 
thological, and General Literary Refer- 
ence: By William Frederick Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Lega- 
tion at Peking, &c., &c., &c. Shanghai: 
American Presbyterian Mission Press. 
London: Triibner & Co., 1874.” 

The above work has been received too 
late for any extended notice in this issue, 
and we can therefore only congratulate the 
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learned and painstaking author on having 
completed a work which will we hope prove 
as profitable to him as it is invaluable to 
the student. The work has been well 
printed and bound at the American Mission 
Press, Shanghai. 

The Times states that among other 
curiosities which have been sent to the 
British Museum is a poetical account of 
the Chinese conquest of Nepaul in A. D. 
1790, written by the Emperor of China—a 
folio yolume enclosed in curiously-carved 
wooden covers. It is from the Summer 
Palace, near Peking. The entire text is 
embroidered in red silk on blue ground, it 
is said by the ladies of the Imperial family. 

A handy French and Chinese Pocket 
dictionary has been produced by Messrs 
Giquel and Lemaire, late of the Foochow 
Arsenal. It gives a good selection of 
technical words, but is by no means well 
got up typographically. Still we too well 
know the difficulties of such a task to be 
hypercritical, and therefore content our- 
selves with expressing a hope that such 
blemishes will disappear in a second 
edition. The authors deserve much credit, 
but seem to have stopped short of that 
final revision which makes all the difference 
between work well done and work of which 
the best that can be said is that it is 
useful. 


We find it impossible to notice the con- 
secutive issues of the Peking Magazine 
inasmuch as its conductors only supply us 
with subscribed-for copies at intervals of 
about five months. No review copies have 
reached us for nearly a year. The June 
number contains the following articles :— 
The Chinese in California, (Illustrated).— 
The Russian Minister received by the 
Emperor.—Boreas and Sol, a fable.— 
Acoustics, (Illustrated).—Discovery of Iron 
ore in Southern Chihli.—Circulation of the 
blood (Iustrated).— The Geologist’s horse, 


both distinguished scholars. 


an anecdote.—Superstition as to a bride 
bringing bad luck to her husband's 
family.— News from America, Egypt, Spain, 
England, Africa, Japan, India, Australia. 

M. P. Dabry de Thiersant, French 
Consul at Canton, has lately published 
with the co-operation of Dr. Léon Soabéi- 
ran a very interesting book; ‘‘La Matiéere 
Médicale chez les Chinois,” which is the 
natural complement of another treatise 
by M. de Thiersant, whose title is ‘‘La 
Médicine chez les Chinois,” and which 
caused a certain sensation in Europe 
amongst scientific men some years ago. 

It would be difficult to make an 
analysis of these works and to appreciate 
exactly their importance or value; it is 
better to give the translation of a report of 
the Academy of Medicine of Paris, which 
after a remarkable resumé of the history of 
medicine in the Far-East, draws this con- 
clusion; that, ‘the studies of MM. Dabry 
de Thiersant and Léon Soubeiran on la 
matiere médicale des Chinois, constitute a 
true progress in relation to anterior 
publications. Without resolving all diffi- 
culties or dissipating all doubts, their work 
is certainly the most correct and most 
complete upon this branch of medical 
knowledge. This book offers a great attrac- 
tion to scientific curiosity by the mass of 
facts which it brings together, as impor- 
tant as they are novel, and certainly 
cannot fail to serve as a basis for decisive 
ulterior researches, having for its object the 
elucidation of all these interesting ques- 
tions.” 

Not long ago the North China Herald, 
gave a very interesting yotice of the rise 
and progress of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Society was created in 1857, and its 
founders were two worthy missionaries, 
The first 
meeting we find mentioned in the original 
Minute Book, was held on the 24th of Sep- 
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tember 1857, in the Reading Room of the 
Shanghai Library. Eighteen gentlemen 
were present and it may prove valuable to 
the future chronicler to have their names 
recorded here: Sir Frederick W. Nicolson, 
Bart., R. N., in the chair, Revs. Dr. Bridg- 
man, E.W. Syle, J. Edkins, R. Nelson, W. 
Aitchison, and T. Davies, Drs. Nelson, 
Sibbald and Lockhart; Messrs. Moncrieff, 
Compton, Howell, Keswick, Williams, 
Hanbury, Franks and Reid. 

The first number of the Journal was 
published in June 1858, and is the only 
one which appeared under the name of the 
* Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society.” 
for it was announced on the 20th of July 
3858 that this learned body had become 
affiliated with the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and decided on 
the 21st of September that the name should 
be changed to ‘ North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.” 

But the new undertaking was to be a 
short-lived one. The little interest taken 
in literary or scientific pursuits, and the 
death of Dr. Bridgman on the 2nd of 
November 1861, were the chief causes of 
the brief existence of the Asiatic Society. 
The last regular meeting was held on Tues- 
day the 15th of October 1861, when new 
officers were appointed, and we hear no more 
of the North China Branch till its revival 
on the let of March 1864, when a meet- 
ing was held in the rooms of the Shanghai 
Library to reorganize the Society, and at 
the next meeting (9th March). Sir Harry 
S. Parkes, K. C. B., was elected President, 
Dr. Henderson, being appointed to the 
Vice-chair. Several gentlemen well 
known as contributors to European know- 
ledge of Chinese matters, have success- 
ively occupied the Presidential chair, which 
is the very throne of the Taiping-wang. 
Affer numt.clc-s changes cf its head- 
quarters, the Society, thanks to liberality of 
the British Government, to the public 
spirit of the Shanghai community, and to 
the energy and enterprise of its members, 


at length found a permanent home, in 

1871, in the Gnaomen Road. 

A correspondent forwards the following 
notice of M. Dabry de Thiersant’s 
work :—‘‘La pisciculture et la péache 
en Chine” translated from the French 
Journal La Nature :— 

During a residence of many years in 
China, and after making many excursions 
to various parts of the Celestial Empire, 
M. P. Dabry de Thiersant, French Consul 
and a distinguished scholar, has carefully 
studied Chinese pisciculture, of which the 
different methods have attained a degree 


of perfection of which we scarcely entertain 


the slightest idea. This indefatigable 
observer has not only described the fishing- 
engines and processes used by the Chinese, 
but he has also studied the innumerable 
species of fish to be found in the Chinese 
waters; and he has brought over to France 
upwards of 890 species of them, the 
greater number being till the present time 
unknown to European naturalists. The 
work, which M. de Thiersant recently, with 
the aid of the French Government, published, 
is one that we cannot pass over in silence 
in view of the amount of information to 
be derived from it. Itis to the Chinese, 
says M. de Thiersant, that the honour is 
due of having discovered, first, the art of 
aquiculture, that is of cultivating the water 
so that it produces what is both beneficial 
to man and profitable to agriculture, and, 
second, pisciculture or the artificial breed- 
ing of fish. They are so well acquainted 
with the divers species that swim in their 
waters that they have been able to dis- 
tinguish a certain number of fish to 
which, on account of their physiological 
character, their form and instincts, they 
have thought proper to give the name of 
family fish (Kia-yu). These species—and 
they are found in the breeding ponds of all 
the farm houses—belong to the genus 
cyprin. Their origin is as yet unknown. 
According to the Chinese ichthyologista, 
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they have always existed in the large rivers 
of the Celestial Empire, and the fishermen 
say they are as numerous as the stars in 
the heavens. M. de Thiersant shows us 
the process used by the 
rearing these fishes:—This process 18 as 
simple as it is practicable; and he describes 
also the admirable means adopted by the 
legislators of this empire not only to pro- 
tect these fishes from their ennemies but 
also to ensure their growth and propaga- 
tion. Let us hasten, says M. de Thiersant, 
to follow the example set before us by the 
most industrious nation in the world, and 
let us apply discerningly to our own 
countries the results of its experience. 

The multiplicity of nets, baits, and fish- 
ing engines in China is very astounding ; 
angles, iron hooks, sweep-nets of all sizes 
and forms are used by the fishermen of this 
country with a skill and a precision quite 
unknown in Europe. Among the nume- 
rous facts or descriptions given by M. de 
Thiersant, we will select a few that are 
curious, taken at random, which will allow 
people to gain a slight idea of the many 
surprises contained in his beautiful work. 

Cormorants are very much used by the 
Chinese for fishing in lakes and ponds 
where there is no current. This method 
of fishing has many attractions for 
ourselves, as it might be employed in our 
climate; it was in fact for some time very 
much in favor in England. The following 
information given on this subject by M. 
de Thiersant is as interesting as curious. 
‘‘Chinese Cormorant, hydrocorax sinensis, 
(Virillot) Pelicanus sinensis (Latham) is 
a toti-palmate palmiped, the superior 
part of whose body is brown and blackish, 
and the inferior whitish with brown spots ; 
the neck and shoulders are white ; the tail 
round with twelve feathers; iris blue; beak 
yellow; foot blackish. This bird which 
cannot fly for a long distance, is much 
praised by the Chinese fishermen. They 
call it Lu-ye. These birds are found in 
several provinces but those most sought 


Chinese in 


after are those of Honan and of Bonan. 
A cormorant well trained for fishing will 
cost as much as 60 taels. This price is not 
excessive when we take into consideration 
the long care and patience required to 
train them. The hen lays eggs when she 
is two years old, and the moment she lays, 
which generally takes place at the third 
moon, a nest made of straw is prepared in 
some secluded and dark spot. It is in 
such spots that the hen cormorant lays her 
eggs, which are hatched nearly always by 
herself, the incubation lasting 80 days. 
The first seven days mince meat is given to 
them three times a day which is preferred 
to any other food; and after a few days 
small fish are added to the mince beef. The 
tenth day, the young ones are brought to 
the boat of the trainer, where they perch 
on the common perch which is covered 
with hemp. As soon as they are strong 
enough, they are put in the water and left 
for afew minutes with their elders. At 
the end of a few weeks, they are so 
wounderfully well trained that they will 
snap at small fish thrown to them from the 
boat. Itis only after seven or eight months 
that the training is atan end. To prevent 
the bird from swallowing the fish, a collar 
made of teng-tsee (rattan) is put round the 
neck; a thin rope about two feet long is 
tied to the foot, at the end of which is a 
wooden or bamboo float. At a signal given 
by the fisherman, who stands in his boat 
armed with a long forked pole, all the 
cormorants plunge in the water, seeking 
their prey, and when they have seized it 
they reappear with it in their beaks; then, 
the fisherman grapples the float with the 
long pole, on which the cormorants imme- 
diately ascend, and with his hand he takes 
the fish which is put in a net. When the 
fish is very large, say from seven to eight 
pounds, the cormorants will assist one 
another; one will take the fish by the fins, 
another by the tail, &c, &. The smallest 
fish taken by these birds weighs about s 
quarter of a pound. When a bird is 
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successful, a small piece of fish which can 
be swallowed in spite of the collar is given 
by way of encouragement. It often happens 
that these cormorants, tired from want of 
success in their pursuit of fish, try to eat; 
then their unsparing master strikes the 
water with his long pole, and the poor 
frightened birds hasten to continue their 
work, which only ceases between the hours 
of 12(noon) and 2 o’clock (p.m) at night. 
Between these hours they are allowed to 
sleep in peace. It is only during the very 
cold season that the fishermen stop work- 
ing, but during the fishing season twenty 
to thirty lousse realize as much as one 
dollar per diem and sometimes more. As 
a rule, the fishermen are in partnership, 
and the birds are the property of several 
firms, each having a distinctive mark. 
The greatest care is taken of these birds; 
when they are sick, they are given sesamum 
oil, The cormorants are useless after 
having reached the age of ten years. 

The Chinese not only pursue water birds 
with great activity; but also the meaus 
they employ to catch them are so extra- 
ordinary that were they not seriously 
studied and carefully examined, one might 
take the accounts for mere travellers’ tales. 
Sometimes they spread on the surface of 
the water long and vertical nets with very 
large meshes, called me-tso wang. When 
a flight of birds come to alight on the 
surface of the water they are caught in 
these floating nets and a good many are 
captured; in other places, a kind of gin 
made of nets; known as ye-ya-wang is kept 
opened by means of bamboos resting very 
slightly against the opening, and which fall 
as soon as the birds alight on them. 


In other parts a man quite naked will go 
into the water, leaving only the head to be 
seen, and even this is covered with a kind 
of hood with holes to allow him to breathe 
and see, on his shoulders rests a sort of 
huge washer on which are placed small 
vessels full of such bait as is most tempting 
to these birds. As soon as they have 
alighted on this apparatus (cho-ye-ya), 
they are seized by the man and put in 
net hanging before him. 

Our readers doubtless understand that 
we have only chosen “in this book of M. de 
Thiersant a few attractive features, without 
in any way having despoiled that part 


' which must be considered in it the most 


essentially serious and useful. It would 
indeed be an endless task to enumerate 
the numberless advantages and resources 
to be derived not only from Chinese pisci- 
culture and fishing-processes but also from 
their wise and prudent legislation. 

Unfortunately for us Frenchmen, pleased 
as we are to joke about the Chinese, to 
laugh at their old prejudices and at their 
opposition to progress and innovations,— 
are we not sometimes as truly Chinese as 
they are in the Celestial Empire ? 

The disdain we are too fond of shewing 
towards nations that we know nothing of, 
is it not misplaced pride, foolish presump- 
tion, and culpable ignorance? Let us then 
be thankful to such men as M. de Thier- 
sant, who, having left their homes and 
country for a long period of years, come 
forward to enlighten us, obstinate stay - 
at-homes as we are, and please us with 
the fruit of their arduous studies, which 
might be very profitable to us, could we 
only throw off the yoke of an old routine. 
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NOTES. 

THe Position OF Nan-Mino-Fu.—(Vol. 
Il. No. 5 p. 309):—In his paper in your 
last number on the ‘Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Commercial products in Kwang- 
tung,” Dr. F. Hirth, quoting anent Cassia 
from the report of a commercial exploration 
of the West River as far as Nan-ming-fu, 
made by me in 1870 for the Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce, states that that 
city is mot situated on the West River, but 
on a tributary called the Wat-kong (Yi- 
kiang) or Melancholy River. Of the exact 
position of Nan-ming-fu, I have not the 
least doubt. I should however, be glad to 
be informed at what point the river Dr. 
Hirth mentions flows into the West River, 
that I may the more clearly demonstrate 
to your readers, and, I would hope too, to 
Dr. Hirth’s own conviction, the correctness 
of my statement that Nan-ming-fu is 
situated on the left or northern bank of the 
West River. 

MICHAEL Moss. 

CHINESE CuHarity.— During a prolonged 
stay in the interior of the Canton Province, 
I was from time to time startled by the 
report that people had been buried alive 
by their own relatives. On making farther 
inquiries mto the matter I heard that 


those who had met with such a horrible - 


fate, had been either lepers or incorrigible 
thieves. Remembering the particulars of a 
few such cases, I propose to present them 
to the readers of the China Review as a 
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contribution towards a more exact know- 
ledge of the Chinese. 

In the neighbourhood of my residence 
lived a man, who had formerly been in 
easy circumstances, but who had, unfor- 
tunately become addicted to opium smok- 
ing, and in consequence of this sank year 
by year deeper and deeper into poverty. 
After having in course of time disposed of 
his house and fields, he proceeded to sell 
his wife, and finally his three boys one after 
the other, only that he might be able to 
satisfy his craving for the pernicious drug. 
When matters had reached this point, his 
relatives induced him to stay for a time in 
my house, that I might try to cure him of 
his ruinous passion. I used with him the 
same method which had proved most suc. 
cessful in the case of a great many 
patients, but he himself lacked that firm- 
ness of will which is always necessary to 
the attainment of the desired end. One 
morning he was nowhere to be found. 
The last I heard of the unfortunate man, 
was that, having no other means of getting 
money to buy his daily dose of opium, he 
took to pilfering from his relatives. All 
that he could lay hands upon, even to the 
very tiles from the roof of his family’s 
ancestral hall, was sacrificed to his ruling 
appetite. Hereupon a family council was 
held, whereat it was resolved to bury him 
alive. One morning some of his nephews 
went to dig the grave in a lonely place 
amongst the mountains, whilst others re- 
paired to the poor man's dwelling and 
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made him acquainted with the decision at 
which they had arrived. ‘The doomed 
man did not even object to it, and went 
willingly to meet his horrible fate. Arrived 
at the open grave, he unresistingly allowed 
himself to be put in it, only asking as a 
favour that his face might be covered with 
some grass. After this had been done, the 
bystanders proceeded to cover up the liv- 
ing body with earth, and finally departed 
to their homes with the gratifying thought 
that they had put an end for ever to the 
importunity of their unhappy relative. A 
similar instance occurred a few miles from 
the place where I was staying. A poor man 
having become affected with leprosy, his 
relatives, out of exaggerated fear of con- 
tagion, not only made him live apart, but 
at last resolved upon getting rid of him 
altogether. Knowing however, on the one 
hand, that the man would not willingly sub- 
mit to the fate they had prepared for him, 
and, on the other hand, nobody daring to 
lay hands upon him, they devised an in- 
genious scheme for effectually getting rid 
of him. There were living in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood some beggars, in a 
hut upon the mountain. These were in- 
duced, for a small consideration, to declare 
that they had no fear of contagion, and to 
invite the doomed man to come and reside 
with them and gain his living by begging. 
He was naturally quite delighted with 
their seemingly kind offer, and set out to 
accompany them to their lonely home 
amongst the mountains. The way led by 
the side of a large hole, which it was con- 
sidered would be a suitable grave for the 
unhappy man. Just as he was walking 
close beside the said hole, a sudden push 
from one of his treacherous friends 
brought him to the bottom of it; before he 
eculd recover from the fall, the earth, 
which had been heaped up for the pnr- 
pose at the side of the place, was thrown 
over him, and he had fallen another 
victim to the terrible custom of burying 
alive, 
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CHINESE ANTHROPOPHAGY.— What? Che- 
nese anthropophagy! Can it be that the 
Chinese are cannibals? So perhaps will 
many a reader exclaim, especially if he hap- 
pens to be one of those who, entertaining 
a high idea of the civilisation and culture 
of the Chinese, deem it quite sufficient to 
teach them a little arithmetic and geo- 
graphy in order to make them trustworthy 
people, and consider it a great mistake to 
bring them under the influence of Chris- 
tian ethics. Yes, the Chinese are anthro- 
pophagists, not perhaps in so promiscuous 
& way a8 some other people, but neverthe- 
less such they are. If their cannibalism 


‘differs from that of the South Sea-Islan- 


ders, it is chiefly that these latter are not 
dainty in indulging in their feasts of human 
flesh; to them the whole corpse is an 
acceptable meal, whilst the Chinese, like 
true epicures, are only fond of the heart 
and the liver, and these too they ouly 
deem enjoyable, if they have been taken 
out of the body while yet living or before 
life was entirely extinct. But to remove 
all doubt about my assertion, let me give 
some particulars of facts which have 
occurred in quite recent times. As far as 
my knowledge goes, there are two sorts 
of people, especially, in China who are in 
danger of being partly eaten up; i.e. first, 
those who have been put hors de combat 
in battle or during a fight, and, secondly, 
those who are the victims of deadly ven- 
geance. 

It isa very common thing for soldiers 
and combatants in local feuds to cut the 
heart and the liver out of the slain or the 
severely wounded, and to prepare them for 
eating in the same way as they would the 
similar parts of a pig, which they are also 
said to resemble much in taste. So at 
least I have been assured by people who 
have partaken of such food. Besides their 
gratifying flavour to a Chinese palate, they 
are moreover said to increase the courage 
of the combatants, the liver being thought 
to have this property probably on account 
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of its connexion with the site of the gall, 
which latter is said by Chinese sages to be 
the seat of valour.—Whilst the Tai-ping 
rebels were yet in the Canton Province, 
they had on one occasion, after a successful 
fight, so great an abundance of human 
hearts and livers, that they could not eat 
them up at once, and therefore attached 
them to poles in order to dry them in the 
sun, and preserve them for subsequent use. 
So at least I have been told by a most 
trustworthy man, whose father was one of 
the rebel chiefs. Two years ago there 
was, at the very door of the town of Nam- 
tau, the district city to Sun-on, in this 


prévince of Kwangtung, a very embittered . 


fight going on between two different clans. 
It so happened that about a dozen people 
belonging to one of them, could not resist 
the temptation of coming over to Hong- 
kong to have a look at the splendours of 
the Ta-tsiu festival, the same which was 
afterwards so suddenly put a stop to, by 
the burning down of the matshed with its 
valuable contents. Their enemies, getting 
a hint of this untimely pleasure excursion, 
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waylaid the party and made the whole 
prisoners. These were then, whilst quite 
alive, cut open in cold blood, their hearts 
and livers taken out and feasted on by 
their foes. In this case there was not 
only the desire of increasing courage, but 
also of satisfying a feeling of vengeance 
upon their antagonists. 

‘To take one more instance;—In a 
place near my former residence in the in- 
terior, a scuffle arose one day between 
some young men, in which one was ac- 
cidentally killed. The culprit took to 
flight and for many years dared not return 
to his home. After a long time, however, 
believing that the desire for revenge would 
meanwhile have somewhat cooled down, he 
ventured again to approach his native 
place. But the relatives of the slain man, 
getting information of his return, waylaid 
him and got him in their power. They 
then, whilst he was yet alive, cut open his 
body, took out his heart and liver, first 
offering them in sacrifice to the manes of 
their formerly killed relative, and then 
making a hearty meal of them. 

Cu. Piton. 
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